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Mbssrs.  Editors: — 

I  owe  it  to  myself  to  say,  the  following  article  is  simply  what  it 
purports  to  be,  a  Icctare  on  chloroform,  considered  as  an  obstetric 
agent,  and  in  its  medico-legal  aspect — ^was  one  of  the  course  of  lec- 
tures delivered  to  the  class  in  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  College  o  f 
Pennsylvania — ^prepared,  not  for  publication,  to  instruct  practition- 
ers, but  to  present  to  the  student  in  a  condensed  form,  what  we 
know  of  anaesthetic  agents,  and  their  practical  value. 

The  lecture  is  presented  as  It  was  delivered,  and  consequently 
retains  the  simplicity  of  style— colloquial  language,  and  argumenta- 
tive form  of  address,  so  appropriate  to  the  teacher.  As  the  object 
was  to  instruct,  all  who  have  written  upon  the  subject,  whose  wri- 
tings were  accessible  to  me,  have  been  made  to  contribute  to  the 
mass  of  facts  here  collated.  And  none  more  freely  than  Dr.  Chan- 
ning,  of  Boston,  for  whose  valuable  work  on  chloroform,  the  pro- 
fession are  laid  under  great  obligation. 

CHLOROFORM,  CONSDERED  IN  ITS  RELATON  TO  PARTURinON  AND  ITS 
MEDICO-LEQAl  ASPECT. 

Bjf  J.  M.  Wardj  M.  2).,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  and  of  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children^  in 
the  Homoeopathic  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania. 

Gbntlbmbn  : — 

In  this  morning's  lecture,  we  propose  to  consider  the  subject  of 
etherization,  in  connexion  with  parturition.    Its  relation  to  other 
departmens  of  thQ  profession,  and  especially  the  use  of  antesthetic 
Vol.  IV— 1 
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agents  in  surgery,  some  time  before  they  were  used  in  midwifery,  will 
make  appropriate  some  reference  to  the  facts  that  we  have  accu- 
mulated in  their  earlier  and  later  general  history. 

In  the  consideration  of  these  facts  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
allude  to  the  chemical  purity  of  chloroform,  and  the  tests  by  which 
it  will  be  proclaimed  to  us.  For  this  seeming  departure  from  what 
might  be  regarded  as  strictly  pertaining  to  this  chair,  we  offer  as 
our  apology,  the  necessity  that  is  laid  upon,  in  order  to  give  entire- 
ness  to  the  lecture,  to  incorporate  in  our  consideration  of  it  as  an 
obstetric  agent,  its  chemical  composition — the  purity  of  the  article — 
the  simplest  means  of  ascertaining  it,  and  its  use  in  surgical  prac- 
tice. The  examination  of  its  effects  upon  the  brain^  appropriately 
belong  to  us  as  medical  jurists.  The  recent  conviction  of  a  dentist 
in  this  city,  on  the  testimony  of  one  on  whose  person  he  was  charged 
with  committing  an  outrage,  while  under  the  operation  of  chloro- 
form, has  given  to  the  physiological  effects  of  chloroform  upon  the 
brain,  an  importance  that  was  never  before  supposed  to  attach  to 
the  consideration  of  the  subject  in  its  medico-legal  aspects. 

We  shall  use  the  terms  etherization  and  ansesthesia  indiscrimi- 
nately, and  simply  to  express  the  condition  of  system  that  follows 
ether  inhalation.  The  substances  used  to  produce  etherization 
are  sulphuric  ethetj  chloric  ether^  and  chloroform.  Chloric  ether, 
which  is  a  solution  of  chloroform  in  spirit  and  water,  has  given 
place  mainly  to  the  other  two  substances ;  of  these,  we  will  briefly 
recapitulate  their  comparative  advantages. 

Sulphuric  ether,  long  and  early  used,  commends  itself  from  the 
favorable  effects  produced.  It  is  easily  managed,  its  effects  are 
more  slowly  developed  in  the  system — and  consequently  it  is  said 
to  be  more  manageable,  while  those  effects  continue  longer  than 
those  of  chloroform.  The  objections  to  its  use,  opposed  to  these 
seemingly  favorable  effects  are,  a  large  quantity  is  often  required  to 
produce  the  anaesthetic  impression  on  the  system ;  a  disagreeable 
odor  attaches  to  the  vapor,  acting  as  an  irritant  to  the  glottis,  the 
lining  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  air-passages  of  the  lungs,  so  as 
often  to  excite  a  troublesome  cough  ;  this  odor  can  be  detected  for 
a  long  time  in  the  breath,  proving  a  duration  of  action  long  after  it 
is  desirable  it  should  cease. 

In  addition  to  the  length  of  time  required  to  have  its  effects  de- 
veloped, and  the  duration  of  those  effects,  there  is  superadded  a 
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degreo  of  nndne  mental  and  physical  excitement  attendant  upon  its 
use.  Chloroform,  on  the  other  hand,  has  for  its  recommendation, 
speedy  action ;  its  effects  are  qnicklj  produced,  and  with  a  small 
quantity  of  fluid.  The  state  of  etHerization  induced,  is  at  once 
perfect,  if  desired,  and  being  rapidly  decomposed,  is  more  evanes- 
cent in  its  action,  and  soon  disappears  from  the  system.  Its  odor, 
even  during  its  continuance,  being  pleasant,  is  quite  in  contrast  to 
the  peculiarly  unpleasant  and  irritating  odor  of  sulphuric  ether — 
never  irritates  the  air-passages,  and  instead  of  the  excitement 
attendant  upon  the  use  of  the  ether,  chloroform  induces  a  tran- 
quility of  system. 

The  objections  however  to  its  use,  made  by  some,  are  that  its 
very  rapidity  of  action  forbids  so  correct  a  measurement  of  its 
power  upon  the  system,  and  it  is  further  said,  that  this  action  is 
not  at  all  times  proportioned  to  the  quantity  used,  and  that  unto- 
ward results  have  sometimes  followed  its  use,  that  must  be  ascribed 
to  its  unkind  action  upon  the  organism ;  a  state  of  things  that  could 
not  be  anticipated,  and  hence,  attaching  a  degree  of  importance  and 
even  of  danger,  to  its  use,  under  every  trial  made  with  it,  that  makes 
it  a  too  formidable  agent  for  ordinary  use. 

But  from  the  recorded  experience  of  those  who  have  made  trial  of 
both  sulphuric  ether  and  chloroform  in  parturition,  we  are  warranted 
in  saying  the  testimony  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  latter.  The 
two  most  prominent  advocates  for  the  use  of  chloroform  in  parturi- 
tion, are  Professor  Simpson  of  Edinburgh,  and  Professor  Channing 
of  Boston  ;  these  champions  in  its  use  unite  in  testifying  that  no 
unfortunate  case  has  yet  fallen  under  their  observation,  in  the  hun- 
dred  thousand  cases  in  which  it  has  been  administered. 

Professor  Channing  says,  '^  The  success  of  etherization  in  the 
practice  of  midwifery  has,  I  believe,  been  perfect.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber a  case  in  which  it  has  been  induced  either  by  ether  or  chloro- 
form, in  which  there  has  been  the  least  reason  to  question  its 
entirely  useful  agency,  both  in  regard  to  mother  and  child." 

Chloroform,  or  the  Perchloride  of  Formyle,  was  discovered  by 
the  celebrated, European  chemists  Dumas,  Liebig,  and  Soubeiran, 
as  early  as  1882,  and  about  the  same  time  in  this  country,  by 
Samuel  Guthrie,  of  New  York,  the  account  of  which  was  published 
in  the  Commercial  Advertiser  of  that  city,  in  1832. 

The  chloroform  in  general  us^  is  prepared  by  the  distillation  of 
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alcohol  with  ehhride  of  limey  according  to  the  foUowiDg  formula — 
this  is  Simpson's  method,  and  recommended  by  the  French  chemist, 
Dumas — 

B.  Chloride  of  Lime,  in  powder,  4!b 
Water,  •  .        12ft> 

Rectified  Spirit,  .        12oz. 

Mix  in  a  capacious  retort,  and  distil  as  long  as  a  dense  liquid 
which  sinks  in  the  water  with  which  it  comes  over,  is  produced. 
The  resulting  Perchloride  of  Formyle,  consists  of  two  atoms  of 
carbon,  one  of  hydrogen,  and  three  of  chlorine — its  specific  gravity 
is  much  greater  than  water,  being  as  1.480 — the  odor  of  chloroform 
is  fragrant  and  agreeable,  when  pure,  and  something  of  a  naphtha 
smell  when  less  so ;  it  is  a  dense  colorless  liqutdy  evaporating 
quickly,  and  has  a  sweetish  taste.  Souheiran  proposes  as  a  testy 
equal  parts  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  and  when  cool,  a  few 
drops  of  chloroform  poured  into  the  fluid,  ought  to  sink  to  the  bot- 
tom, if  sufficiently  pure  for  medicinal  use ;  but  if  they  float  on  the 
surface,  the  chloroform  should  be  rejected. 

The  vapor  of  chloroform  is  about  four  times  heavier  than  atmos- 
pheric air,  and  hence,  if  the  patient  is  placed  on  the  back  during 
its  inhalation,  it  will,  by  its  mere  gravity,  force  itself  in  larger 
quantities  into  the  air-passages,  than  if  erect  or  seated. 

The  discovery  of  the  value  of  anaesthetics  as  medicinal  agents, 
and  their  introduction  into  practice,  is  claimed  both  by  Dr.  Wells 
of  Hartford,  and  Dr.  Jackson  of  Boston ;  the  first  experiments  of 
their  use  as  alleviators  of  pain  being  made  in  the  Massachusetts 
Hospital.  To  one  of  these  gentlemen  belongs  the  honor  of  calling 
the  attention  of  the  profession  to  this  boon  of  nature,  that  is  des- 
tined to  secure  to  the  author  a  like  meed  of  praise,  to  that  awarded 
to  the  discoverer  of  vaccination. 

But  chloroform  was  first  used  in  the  practice  of  midwifery,  as 
well  as  first  proposed  to  be  used  in  surgery,  for  preventing  pain,  by 
Professor  Simpson  of  Edinburgh.  Previous,  however,  to  this,  Sur- 
geon Lawrence  of  London,  had  used  chloric  ether,  which  is  a  solu- 
tion of  chloroform  in  spirit  and  water,  as  an  alleviator  of  pain  in 
surgical  operations.  In  the  spring  of  1847,  Dr.  Channing  of  Bos- 
ton, Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  first  in 
this  country  made  trial  of  it  in  the  practice  of  midwifery.  Since 
which  time  it  has  been  cautiously  and  slowly  introduced  into  the 
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practice  of  obstetrics  in  yarions  parts  of  the  United  States.  Few 
remedies  promising  so  much  by  way  of  alleyiating  the  sufferings  of 
the  race  have  been  more  caatiously  introduced  into  practice — the 
experiments  of  its  use  watched  more  closely,  repeated  more  cau- 
tiously— ^their  effects  upon  the  organism,  both  mental  and  physical, 
more  minutely  noted,  than  have  been  those  of  chloroform.  Its 
introduction  into  practice  would  by  no  means  justify  the  remark  so 
appropriate  to  many  other  new  remedies,  that  it  has  been  with  a 
rush. 

Sigbt  years  have  elapsed  since  these  experiments  were  commenced 
being  made ;  let  the  profession  be  summoned  to  give  their  testimony 
as  to  its  value  as  a  medicinal  agent ;  as  the  witnesses  approach, 
group  them  into  classes.  The  grouping,  you  will  find  not  unlike 
that  which  would  obtain  if  the  community  was  summoned  for 
its  opinion  as  to  the  benefits  of  Homoeopathy. 

In  the  fir%t  claaSj  let  those  stand  who  have  given  it  a  trial.  Few 
of  them  will  be  found  who  have  given  it  a  careful  trial  in  the  prac- 
tice of  midwifery,  that  are  not  decidedly  friendly  to  its  use.  The 
exceptions  will  probably  be  found  to  be  of  like  character  with  those 
who  have  tried  Homoeopathy — that  they  might  more  successfully 
oppose  it. 

Another  class  have  not  tried  it,  and  will  probably  testify  to  you 
that  they  had  decided,  in  their  own  minds  that  they  never  would — 
while  much  the  larger  class  have  remained,  as  do  the  mass  of  those 
who  have  never  made  trial  of  Homoeopathy,  indifferent  spectators. 

The  power  of  anaesthetic  agents  over  the  intellectual  and  phy- 
sical functions,  was  first  clearly  demonstrated  to  us,  in  the  use  of 
sulphuric  ether  in  surgical  practice ;  the  use  of  it  in  that  department 
of  professional  labor,  is  now  so  general,  as  to  justify  the  remark, 
that  scarcely  is  there  a  capital  operation  performed  in  any  of  the 
hospitals  in  any  of  our  cities,  or  in  any  provincial  town  where  it 
is  not  resorted  to,  unless  strong  objections  are  made  on  the  part 
of  the  patient.  If  this  be  considered  too  strong  language,  we  can 
with  truth  say,  it  is  present  to  be  used  if  the  patient  desires  it. 
Soon  after  the  discovery  of  this  anaesthetic  power  in  sulphuric  ether, 
other  agents  were  brought  forward,  and  under  trial,  were  demon- 
strated to  possess  a  like  power,  that  under  certain  indications  it  was 
contended,  would  be  free  from  the  objections  that  had  been  raised 
against  sulphuric  ether;    to  these  we  have  already  alluded   in 
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contrasting  tko  superior  adTantages  of  chloroform  and  sulphuric 
ether. 

The  use  of  these  agents  in  surgical  practice  has  occasionally  given 
rise  to  unpleasant  symptoms,  and  sometimes  to  untoward  events* 
These  unfortunate  cases,  viz. :  of  death  resulting  from  the  inhalation 
of  an  anaesthetic  have  thus  far  been  confined  entirely  to  its  employ- 
ment in  surgery.*  No  unfortunate  case,  that  I  am  aware  of,  has 
ever  occurred  after  its  use  in  the  practice  of  midwifery.  This 
difference  of  experience  in  these  two  departments  of  professional 
labor  may  be  the  result  of  the  difference  of  its  administration,  and 
the  different  ends  sought  to  be  attained  by  it.  In  the  former  case 
it  is  sought  to  bring  the  patient  speedily  under  its  operation,  and 
with  the  administration  of  a  large  quantity  of  the  ethereal  fluid,  with 
the  view  of  completely  narcotysing  the  patient  for  a  painful  opera- 
tion. While  in  the  latter  under  its  more  gradual  administratioui 
the  patient  is  but  partially  etherized,  the  object  sought  being  a 
diminution  and  not  an  entire  suspension  of  sensibility,  (unless  it  be 
in  a  case  x>{  operative  midwifery).  We  will  venture  to  suggest  that 
some  of  the  unfortunate  cases  in  its  employment  in  surgical  practise 
may  have  been  the  result  of  negligence  in  its  administration,  over- 
looking a  precaution  that  should  always  be  exercised  of  suffering  the 
patient  to  inhale  a  portion  of  atmospheric  air  in  conjunction  with 
the  ansesthetic.  We  all  know  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  is  the 
only  life  sustaining  element  in  it  or  other  gaseous  fluids.  The 
absence  of  it  in  those  used  as  anaesthetics  would  of  itself  account 
for  the  loss  of  life,  where  the  patient  was  incautiously  confined  to 
the  inhalation  of  the  anaesthetic.  I  am  inclined  to  this  opinion  from 
learning  through  a  former  student,  who  was  present  at  an  operation 
in  a  hospital  in  a  neighboring  city,  in  which  the  patient  died, 
immediately  after  the  inhalation,  that  the  sponge  saturated  with 
the  fluid  was  applied  and  confined  to  the  nostrils,  so  as  to  forbid 

*  In  the  only  case  of  death  following  the  use  of  chloroform  in  parturition,  claimed 
bj  objectors  to  be  the  result  of  its  administration,  and  yet  as  stoutly  denied  by  the 
advocates  for  it,  was  that  of  a  patient  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  who  died  in  con- 
Tulsions,  following,  it  is  true,  the  use  of  chloroform,  but  not  immediately,  as  more 
than  an  hour  elapsed  after  the  inhalation  before  any  untoward  symptoms  made 
their  appearance.  This  case,  if  rendered  fatal  by  the  use  of  chloroform,  bears  no 
analogy^  as  the  objectors  themselves  must  admit  to  those  occurring  in  surgical 
practioe,  for  without  an  exception  the  fatal  symptoms  have  marked,  not  followed, 
the  period  of  inhalation. 
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the  inhalation  of  the  atmospheric  air ;  the  administrator  the  mean- 
while having  his  mind  so  absorbed  in  witnessing  the  operation  as  to 
forget  the  sponge  was  at  the  nostril,  till  it  was  too  late  to  save  the 
patient. 

If  it  be  true,  as  is  alleged,  that  the  fatal  cases  resnlting  from  its  use, 
did  not  occur  during  the  earlier,  but  belong  to  the  later  period  of  its 
history,  the  question  becomes  a  more  important  one,  whether  death 
has  not  sometimes  resulted  from  an  impure  article  being  used,  rather 
than  from  chloroform  itself.  The  importance  that  attaches  to  the 
purity  of  the  article  must  not  be  forgotten ;  whatever  agent  is  used, 
be  it  sulphuric  ether,  chloric  ether  or  chloroform,  the  comfort  of  the 
patient  if  not  his  well  being  demands  this  at  your  hands.  Admitting 
howerer,  that  the  introduction  of  chloroform  into  general  practice, 
has  been  marked  with  victims  to  its  use,  we  would  ask  what  valuable 
article  have  we  in  the  old  school  materia  medica,  for  which  like 
priceless  contributions  have  not  been  paid,  before  we  could  learn  the 
conditions  of  system  demanding,  and  those  contra-indicating  their 
use?  How  many  think  you  are  there  to  whom  opium  has  been 
administered  (in  doses  such  as  old  school  physicians  prescribe  that 
.  drug)  in  congestions  of  the  brain,  have  sacrificed  their  lives  to  the 
use  of  it,  an  article  too  of  such  reputed  value  that  deprived  of  it, 
the  old  school  physicians  would  retire  from  the  field.  And  bow 
many  under  the  injudicious  administration  of  that  article,  even  now 
that  the  indications  for  its  use  are  so  well  marked,  continue  to  be 
offered  as  a  holocaust  upon  its  altar?  And  who  would  think  of 
ascribing  death  from  such  a  cause  to  any  thing  else  thali  the  inju- 
dicious administration  of  it.  May  it  not  be  found  equally  true, 
that  many,  if  not  most  of  the  fatal  cases  in  the  use  of  chloroform, 
have  resulted  from  the  same  injudiciousness  in  the  administration ; 
ignorantly  disregarding  the  indications  and  the  rules  that  should 
guide  the  practitioner  in  its  use. 

As  regsurds  the  mode  of  administering  it,  various  instruments  and 
contrivances  are  used.  A  hollow  sponge,  or  a  handkerchief  with 
the  liquid  poured  upon  it  is  all  that  are  used  by  some ;  but  the 
volatile  character  of  the  fluid  renders  either  of  these  inappropriate,* 
unless  they  are  placed  in  a  box,  something  of  the  shape  of  an  old 
fashioned  metallic  tobacco  box,  lined  with  some  substance  to  prevent 
its  rusting,  the  lid  of  which  is  raised  as  the  inhalation  is  to  be  made 
and  closed  immediately  after  it  is  effected,  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
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the  ether  into  the  room.  Sj  others^  a  ball  of  cotton  wetted  with 
the  chloroform  and  then  tightly  enveloped  in  a  strip  of  cotton 
batting,  is  made  to  coyer  the  month,  taking  the  precaution  not  to 
have  it  so  thick  or  solid  that  the  air  cannot  be  admitted  through  it ; 
bat  various  instruments  made  of  glass,  of  tin,  and  of  silver,  of  almost 
every  variety  of  shape,  have  been  recommended.  Probably  none 
will  be  found  more  convenient  than  a  small  glass  vessel,  not  inaptly 
compared  to  a  common  sand-box,  the  top  of  which  instead  of  being 
circular,  is  flattened  at  the  sides  so  as  to  fit  conveniently  over  the 
mouth  of  the  patient.  This  inhaler  contains  a  bit  of  fine  sponge^ 
on  which  the  liquid  is  poured ;  the  mouth  piece  is  then  applied  over 
the  lips  of  the  patient,  a  small  aperture  is  left  in  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  so  as  to  secure  the  admission  of  a  quantity  of  atmospheric 
air  to  the  lungs,  should  it  fail  to  be  received  through  the  nostrils. 
This  provision  highly  recommends  this  instrument  above  others  for 
securing  a  condition  which  should  always  obtain  in  every  mode  of 
ibdministration;  to  give  prominence  to  it  we  would  repeat  that 
the  respired  air  should  always  have  a  free  exit  from  the  lungs,  and 
a  portion  of  oxygenated  air  should  be  admitted  either  in  conjunc- 
tion with  or  during  the  intervals  of  the  inhalation  of  anaesthetics. 
If,  as  we  strongly  suspect,  many  fatal  cases  have  resulted  from  such 
omission,  attention  to  such  condition  would  remove  one  source  of 
danger  from  the  use  of  etherization.  For  myself  I  am  free  to 
declare  the  safety  of  the  patient  will  in  a  great  measure  depend  on 
the  purity  of  the  article  used,  and  the  adoption  of  some  provision 
for  admitting  so  much  atmospheric  air  with  the  vapor  as  will  make 
a  respirable  mixture. 

A  small  quantity  of  chloroform  is  poured  upon  the  sponge,  and 
the  patient  inhales  the  vapor  which  rapidly  forms,  until  the  desired 
effect  is  produced,  which  will  generally  be  within  one  or  two  minutes ; 
if  this  is  done  a  little  before  the  pain  commences,  the  action  of  it 
will  probably  continue  till  the  pain  is  over.  And  from  the  effect 
produced,  and  the  degree  of  relief  obtained,  it  will  be  easy  for  the 
intelligent  accoucheur  to  judge  of  the  action  of  the  agent  upon  the 
system  and  the  further  continuance  of  its  use. 

Dr.  Ohanning  remarks  on  the  manner  of  using  the  anaesthetic, 
and  I  quote  for  the  judiciousness  of  his  instructions,  "  To  avoid  the 
troublesome  effects  attendant  upon  the  introduction,  it  is  necessary 
to  observe  some  rules  in  the  beginning  of  the  inhalation.    Let  it  be 
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moderate  at  first ;  approach  the  instnunent  slowly  to  the  month, 
and  if  choking  or  other  uneasy  sensation  or  effect  occur,  remove  the 
inhaler  somewhat,  and  at  length  bring  it  where  it  is  designed  to  be 
placed." 

If  the  lungs  be  previously  emptied  by  a  full  expiration,  the  sooner 
is  etherissation  established.  Let  the  breathing  now  be  full  and  slow, 
and  observe  its  effects.  Ask  the  person  to  raise  the  eyelids,  to 
speak,  or  to  move  a  limb.  Raise  a  limb,  and  if  it  fall  suddenly  and 
powerless,  the  desired  effect  is  produced.  Now  remove  the  inhaler 
at  once,  and  the  person  may  afterwards  indicate  its  application-— 
(apply  it  herself.)  I  speak  of  its  use  in  midwifery  practice  alone, 
or  we  may  re-apply  it  as  circumstances  indicate.  It  will  be  found 
almost  without  exception  that  the  continuance  of  the  etherisation 
will  be  effected,  with  a  moderate  use  of  its  agency,  after  it  has  been 
once  established.  This  remark  is  of  much  practical  value  in  mid* 
wifcry  practice,  since  many  hours  will  elapse  before  a  labor  is  ter* 
minated  from  the  first  inhalation.  In  some  and  in  a  majority,  this 
state  is  induced  easily,  and  continued  with  a  small  amount  of  ether, 
while  in  others  there  is  a  strong  antagonism  in  the  system  to  its 
establishment  and  preservation. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  midwifery  practice  to  induce  so  full  and  per- 
fect a  state  of  etherization,  viz. :  of  unconsciousness  and  insensi- 
bOity  as  is  demanded  in  surgical  operations,  especially  in  natural 
labor.  In  operative  midwifery  it  would  be  necessary  to  produce 
and  maintain  a  more  perfect  etherization.  The  object  in  simply 
severe  labor,  is  to  moderate  or  diminish  the  suffering.  There  is 
much  of  this  suffering  that  the  patient  readily  bears.  So  true  is 
this  in  practise,  that  cases  are  constantly  occurring  in  which  ether- 
ization is  induced,  and  the  patient  determines  herself  the  extent  to 
which  it  shall  be  carried  by  a  partial,  or  perfect  inhalation  of  the 
anaesthetic.  In  the  intervals  of  uterine  contraction,  the  instrument 
is  removed  by  the  patient,  or  by  her  direction  given  in  some  way, 
and  which  is  at  once  understood.  She  knows  when  the  pain  is 
coming  on,  and  demands  the  inhaler.  She  graduates  the  supply^ 
so  to  speak,  to  the  demand,  and  in  this  way  is  presented  to  the 
observation  of  the  practitioner,  one  of  the  most  important  and  inter- 
esting agencies  in  operation  for  relieving  suffering,  which  he  ever 
observes.  In  this  way  his  office  seems  to  be  to  see  the  patient  the 
practioner,  while  he  has  but  to  witness  its  effects. 
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Patients  of  delioate  nervoiu  temperament  often  suffer  severely 
from  nervons  agitation.  Great  nervous  excitement  marks  the  irst 
stage  of  labour  and  sometimes  continues  through  the  whole  period 
of  parturition  in  females  of  such  a  temperament.  A  degree  of  ner- 
vous apprehension  marks  the  commencement  of  each  pain — ^they 
feel  their  pains  most  acutely;  lose  all  control  of  the  irill^  and 
express  their  suffering  in  the  most  heart-rending  manner.  To  such 
conditions  of  system,  chloroform  seems  to  be  so  admirably  adapted 
as  often  to  act  like  a  charm  in  dissipating  the  patient^s  sufferinj^ 
and  when  the  system  is  but  partially  brought  under  its  influence,  to 
fortify  it  by  soothing  the  nervous  system.  It  checks  those  irregular 
and  spasmodic  pains  which  retard  the  proper  expulsive  efforts,  and 
by  taking  off  the  resistance  which  the  will  offers  to  the  contractive 
efforts  and  bringing  it  in  harmony  with  nature  in  her  expulsive 
efforts,  shortens  materially  the  duration  of  labour.  Chloroform 
unquestionably  is  the  most  reliable  remedy  for  taking  away  the 
anguish  and  distress  which  often  proceed  to  such  an  extremity  of 
suffering  as  seems  unendurable  by  the  patient,  and  saves,  too,  the 
practitioner  and  friends  from  the  pain  of  witnessing  those  struggles 
and  that  agony  which  often  completely  unnerves  them. 

The  physiological  effects  of  chloroform,  are  a  loss  of  consciousness, 
sensibility  and  voluntary  muscular  motion.  The  vital  actions  are 
not  ordinarily  interfered  with ;  indeed,  are  in  no  way  affected,  unless 
it  be  from  the  mental  excitement  attendant  upon  the  inhalation,  or 
rather  in  anticipation  of  it.  The  action  of  the  heart  is  from  the 
same  cause,  rather  increased  than  otherwise.  When  fully  etherized 
the  pulse  is  rather  fuller  and  slower  than  ordinary.  Respiration  is 
also  at  first  rather  accelerated,  as  though  affected  by  the  mental 
excitement.  Digestion  not  at  all  impaired,  unless  it  be  that  occa* 
eionally  there  has  followed  its  exhibition  some  sickness  of  stomach 
and  vomiting.  Hence  you  will  find  in  the  directions  touching  its 
administration  an  injunction  not  to  administer  it  on  a  full  stomach ; 
this  precaution  being  taken,  vomiting  is  seldom  observed  to  follow 
the  inhalation  of  chloroform.  The  action  of  the  uterus  being 
involuntary,  its  contractions  are  not  at  all  influenced  by  etherization ; 
and  the  relaxation  of  the  muscular  system  secures  a  diminution  of 
the  resistance  the  perinei  muscles  offer  to  the  force  of  the  pains,  and 
that  very  relaxation  diminishes  the  danger  of  a  laceration  of  the 
perineum  under  labour. 
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This  Bospenaion  of  muscular  action,  and  mu8cular  resistance,  saves 
the  patient  from  the  exhaustion  attendant  upon  ordinary  labouTi 
and  enables  her  sooner  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  labour  upon 
the  system ;  protects  her  from  the  shock  the  nervous  system  sustains, 
as  well  as  the  soreness  so  common  from  the  strain  of  the  muscles ; 
and  inasmuch  as  the  patient  is  saved  from  the  exhaustion,  so  is  she 
from  the  diseases  of  the  puerperal  state  dependant  upon  the  ex- 
haustion of  nervous  power.  Hence  we  are  warranted  in  saying, 
chloroform  not  only  saves  the  patient  from  the  pains  of  labour,  but 
measurably  from  the  perils  of  child-birth. 

The  contra  indications  for  the  use  of  chloroform  are  not  now,  as 
formerly,  supposed  to  be  made  known  by  any  special  condition  or 
function  of  system.  It  was  long  and  very  generally  supposed  that  even 
functional  diseases  of  the  lungs  or  heart,  and  particular  conditions  of 
the  nervous  system  contra  indicated  the  use  of  ansdsthetics ;  whereas 
observations  have  proven  that  the  sufferings  of  patients  with  diseases 
of  the  lungs  have  been  very  much  alleviated  by  their  use.  In  cases 
of  distressing  dyspnoea  and  asthma,  patients  have  found  relief  from 
chloroform  when  all  other  means  tried  have  failed.  Some  forms  of 
cough  have  also  been  very  much  palliated.  In  affections  of  the 
heart,  etherization  has  been  safely  used  as  well  as  in  affections  of 
the  brain,  or  of  the  head,  so  called.  There  are  many  cases  where 
etherization  has  been'  resorted  to  with  its  usual  good  results.  And 
it  has  not  only  been  used  in  child-birth  where  such  a  condition  of 
things  has  been  found  existing,  it  has  even  been  used  as  a  remedial 
measure  in  cases  of  chronic  and  paroxysmal  Keadaohe^  and  with 
decidedly  happy  effects. 

In  almost  all  the  cases  where  death  has  resulted  from  its  injudi* 
ciotts  administration  or  from  its  injudicious  continuance,  wh^e  symp- 
toms sprang  up  showing  that  it  was  not  being  borne  kindly,  there 
has  been  nothing,  as  I  can  learn,  discovered  by  the  post  mortem 
examination,  either  of  structural  derangement  prior  existing,  or 
resulting  from  its  use  that  would  account  for  the  death  of  the  patient ; 
and  yet  I  would  caution  you  against  administering  it  in  congestions 
of  the  brain  or  lungs,  and  in  structural  diseases  of  the  heart.  The 
symptoms  that  spring  up  under  the  inhalation,  that  may  be  regarded 
as  untoward,  that  should  teach  us  not  to  press  its  use,  are  paleness 
— Im(2%-— observable  in  the  lips,  face  and  fingers,  diminished  tem- 
perature of  body,  disturbance  in  the  circulation,  pulse  feeble  and 
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rapid,  respiration,  ^ighing^  slow,  deep,  occasionally  noiseless  and 
still,  so  as  not  to  be  perceived,  the  patient  lying  perfectly  still,  no 
expression  or  change  to  the  coantenance.  These  symptoms  may 
manifest  themselves  suddenly  after  the  first  inhalation ;  if  they  do 
80,  they  will  probably  resemble  syncope,  and  the  remedy  should  be 
discontinued.  In  the  report  of  the  fatal  case  in  the  Albany  Hos- 
pital, one  of  the  last  fatal  cases  reported,  it  is  said  the  patient 
fainted ;  the  inhalation  was  discontinued  for  a  few  minutes  and  then 
was  again  resorted  to,  the  patient  fainted  a  second  time  and  did  not 
recover  from  it.  If  these  symptoms  come  on  later  in  the  period  of 
inhalation,  it  would  suggest  itself  to  your  minds  as  being  the  result 
of  the  exclusion  of  the  atmospheric  air.  The  indications  in  both 
cases,  are  to  cease  the  inhalation,  give  the  patient  a  free  admission 
of  air  possibly  by  a  fan,  if  one  be  at  hand,  or  opening  a  window, 
seeing  in  either  case  that  the  heat  of  the  body  is  not  too  rapidly 
abstracted. 

The  objections  of  Prof.  Meigs  to  chloroform  in  parturition,  as  em- 
bodied in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Ghanning,  of  Boston,  I  have  carefully  con- 
sidered, and  if  I  rightly  understand  them,  are  altogether  of  a  physio- 
logical nature,  demanding  for  their  support  the  succession  of  its  action 
on  the  several  parts  of  the  brain,  from  the  hemispheres  to  ihemeduUa 
ohUmgata^  while  it  is  obvious  no  such  law  of  succession  can  be  ascer- 
tained. There  is  no  known  effect  of  anaesthetic  agents  upon  the  brain ; 
either  upon  the  hemispheres,  or  medulla  oblongata,  so  uniformly  fol- 
lowing their  administration,  as  to  demonstrate  to  us  their  law  of  action. 
This  is  clearly  proven  from  the  great  variety  of  results  observed  in 
the  system  on  post  mortem  examinations.  The  heart  and  lungs 
have  been  found  in  opposite  conditions ;  with  one  the  heart  has 
been  found  congested,  with  another  empty.  And  equally  various 
are  the  conditions  in  which  the  blood  itself  is  found,  in  cases  where 
death  has  followed  immediately  after  etherization,  proving  most  con- 
clusively that  no  such  law  of  succession  is  known.  In  the  present 
state  of  physiological  science,  especially  that  part  of  it  relating  to 
the  nervous  system,  the  law  of  succession  of  the  action  of  anaesthetio 
agents  cannot  be  learned.  And  yet  so  fully  has  that  gentleman 
yielded  himself  to  the  guidance  of  prejudice  to  frame  an  objection, 
based  upon  such  a  foundation,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  he 
seeks  to  justify  himself  as  to  give  utterance  to  the  following  senti- 
ment; — ^^If  the  voice  of  Prof.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,"  he  says,  to 
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whom  he  was  writingy  ^'should  reach  me  from  across  the  Atlantic,  with 
the  triamphant  reply  that  in  one  hundred  thousand  cases  chloroform 
had  been  administered  without  accident,  I  would  not  be  moved  from 
mj  position."  Now,  gentlemen,  with  such  a  determined  opposition 
to  the  introduction  of  any  new  agent  in  the  treatment  of  disease, 
how  are  we  to  advance  one  step  farther  in  the  discovery  of  truth  ? 
And  what,  too,  will  become  of  the '  authority  of  Btatistics?  which 
medical  writers  examine  with  so  much  interest,  and  on  which  they 
are  wont  to  rely  with  such  unshaken  confidence,  a  science  which  in 
matters  of  fact  has  been  of  the  greatest  practical  benefit.  Submit 
yonrselves  to  such  teaching — admit  the  fact,  that  statistical  testi- 
mony^ however  cumulative,  must  not  weigh  with  you  when  conflict- 
ing with  supposed  physiological  action,  and  you  may  cease  to  record 
your  facts — ^for  midnight  darkness  again  encircles  us.  To  such  ob- 
jectors it  matters  not  whether  ten — a  thousand — ten  thousand — or 
a  million  of  cases,  duly  authenticated,  have  been  successfully  and 
happily  treated  under  etherization.  Now,  gentlemen,  you  perceive 
this  is  a  priori  reasoning  in  its  inception  and  carrying  out. 

It  completely  disregards  any  and  every  array  of  facts  that  the 
experience  of  the  profession  may  present  for  our  consideration. 
Just  the  mode  of  reasoning  that  was  opposed  to  the  facts,  that  the 
founder  of  our  system,  and  his  coadjutors,  presented  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  profession,  with  the  hope  they  would  unite  with  us  in 
demonstrating,  the  universal  applicability  of  the  great  law  of  cure 
to  every  variety  of  suffering,  and  every  form  of  disease.  A  mode 
of  arguing  that  sets  at  defiance  the  accumulating  facts  that  make 
the  foundation  of  every  inductive  science.  Those  influenced  by 
such  reasoning  never  ask,  what  has  homceopathy  done  in  assuaging 
sufiering  or  curing  disease!  Nor  will  they  ask,  what  has  etherization 
done  in  child-birth  to  the  mothor— or  far  the  mother  and  to  the 
child  ?  is  it  salutary  or  deadly  in  its  influence  ?  Their  question, 
the  rather,  is,  what  should  it  do  upon  certain  physiological  princi- 
ples? assuming  always  the  correctness  of  their  position  from  the 
confused  grouping  of  physiological  facts,  on  points  upon  which  the 
mists  that  encircle  that  science  have  not  yet  been  fully  dissipated. 

I  would  rather,  gentlemen,  you  would  carry  with  you,  in  your 
examinations  of  this  subject,  the  principles  that  have  guided  you 
all  along  in  the  study  of  homeopathy.  Examine  the  subject  with 
the  torch  of  a  Baconian  philoeopher*    Learn  what  you  can  from 
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yonr  own  observation,  and  from  tliat  of  others  upon  whose  testimon  j 
yon  can  rely,  as  to  the  effects  of  etherization  in  parturition.  It 
professes  simply  to  suspend  the  animal  power,  by  which  the  patient 
is  rendered  measurably  unconscious  of  her  suffering,  while  the 
organic  power,  under  which  the  uterine  contractions  regularly  pro- 
gress, is  not  at  all  interfered  with.  Thousands  of  cases  are  cited 
in  proof  of  the  correctness  of  such  a  position.  Add  your  own 
observations  to  the  experience  of  others.  Let  us  have  the  facts, — 
either  in  corroboration  or  falsification  of  such  teaching.  Accumu- 
late the  facts  in  the  premises — collect  them,  as  the  student  of  nature 
does,  in  all  the  departments  of  the  natural  sciences — and  when  they 
are  to  be  used  in  the  deduction  of  a  great  law,  when  the  time  for 
philosaphizing  has  come,  physiology  with  its  teachings,  with  what 
aid  can  be  drawn  from  any  collateral  science,  will  be  called  into 
requisition  in  the  establishment  of  this  law.  Truth  is  consistent 
with  itself  in  whatever  relation  it  may  be  found.  Truth  in  one 
branch  or  department  of  science  will  never  be  found  conflicting  with 
truth  in  any  collateral  science,  any  more  than  the  truth  of  revela- 
tion will  be  found  conflicting  with  truth  in  nature,  for,  wherever 
found,  it  has  one  author,  universal  and  consistent.  Our  views  of 
truth  may  change;  what  we  may  have  received  as  physiological 
truth — facts  clearly  demonstrated  to  have  a  foundation  in  nature — 
may  yet  teach  us  to  be  but  physiological  trash,  that  will  be  swept 
away  as  rubbish  before  a  foundation  can  be  laid  for  a  correct  physio- 
logical law. 

While  waiting,  however,  for  the  establishment  of  a  law  of  action 
of  anaesthetic  agents,  we  will  not  reject  what  physiology  plainly 
teaches  us ;  but  in  the  very  imperfect  state  of  this  noble  science,  and 
especially  that  department  of  it  which  concerns  the  nervous  system, 
let  us  take  for  our  guidance  simple  facts,  those  that  are  taught  us  in 
our  daily  observation,  in  the  full  conviction  that  they  will  eventually 
lead  us  to  the  deduction  of  nature's  law,  and  to  clearer  and  more 
enlarged  views  of  physiological  action.  What  bourse  did  Hahne- 
mann pursue  ?  Did  he  busy  himself,  or  stop  to  enquire  how  such 
and  such  things  could  be  ?  Nay,  he  sought  to  learn  what  nature 
teaches,  touching  the  action  of  remedies  upon  the  system,  from 
which  he  deduced  the  law  of  cure,  leaving  it  to  others  to  theorize  as 
they  might,  or  explain  the  rationale  of  it. 

But  to  pursue  still  farther  the  physiological  objection  to  the  use 
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of  chloroform,  Dr.  Meigs  assntnes  that  the  pain  of  lahor  is 
fimctional,  where  he  says,  ^^  should  I  administer  the  remedy  for 
pain  to  a  thousand  patients  in  labour,  merely  to  prevent  physio- 
logical pain,  and  for  no  other  motive,  and  if  it  should  in  consequence 
destroy  one  of  them,  I  should  feel  disposed  to  clothe  me  in  sack, 
cloth,"  &c.  Now,  the  assumption  that  pain  in  labor  is  functional  is 
an  assumption  not  warranted  by  our  present  physiological  knowledge* 
We  have,  as  you  will  bear  me  witness,  ever  taught  that  pain  attend- 
ant npon  parturition  is  not  functional,  t.  e.,  inseparably  connected 
with  labour.  Contractions  of  the  uterus  are  functional,  but  no 
more  necessarily  painful  than  are  the  contractions  of  any  other 
hollow  muscle — ^the  heart,  stomach,  bladder,  or  even  the  rectum 
itself.  Pain  is  not  then  the  result  of  the  contraction  of  the  womb, 
but  of  resistance  to  that  contraction,  depending  upon  conditions  or 
disturbances  in  the  play  of  affinities,  which  may  be  better  expressed, 
and  more  readily  comprehended,  as  an  imperfect  harmony  of 
functional  dilatability  of  the  uterine  and  adjacent  organs,  with  the 
contractility  of  the  uterus.  This  great  physiological  truth  explains 
the  fact  that  we  find  every  degree  of  this  inharmonious  action,  from 
tbat  where  labour  is  completed  without  any  attendant  suffering,  to 
that  in  which  the  measure  of  it  seems  to  be  more  than  human 
nature  can  bear. 

In  corroboration  of  my  position,  that  pain  in  the  uterus  is  not 
functional,  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  quote  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Rush — expressed  long  before  anasthetics  were  dreamt  of — who  was 
endeavoring  to  counteract  the  popular  inference  that  the  penal -char- 
acter of  the  fain  in  labor,  involved  a  physical  necessity  for  it. 

He  says,  in  his  medical  Inquirie%  and  0h%€rvatwn9-^^^  By  some 
divines  these  symptoms,  and  particularly  pain,  have  been  considered 
as  a  standing  and  unchangeable  punishment  of  the  original  disobe- 
dience  of  woman,  and  by  some  physicians  as  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  uterus  to  relieve  itself  of  its  burden.  By 
contemplating  the  numerous  instances  in  which  it  has  pleased  God 
to  bless  the  labors  and  ingenuity  of  man,  in  lessening  or  destroying 
the  effects  of  the  curse  inflicted  upon  the  earth,  and  by  attending  to 
the  histories  of  the  total  exemption  from  pain  in  child-bearing  that 
are  recorded  of  the  women  in  the  Brazils,  Calabria,  and  some  parts 
of  Africa,  and  of  the  small  degrees  of  it  which  are  'felt  by  the 
Turkish  women,  who  reduce  their  systems  by  frequent  purges  of 
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sweet  oil  daring  pregnancy,  I  was  induced  to  belieye  that  pain  does 
not  accompany  child-bearing  by  an  immutable  decree  of  heaven.** 
The  same  author  says,  as  if  in  anticipation  of  the  discovery  and  use 
of  ehhroformj  ^^1  have  expressed  a  hope  in  another  place,  that 
a  medicine  would  be  discovered  that  should  suspend  sensibility 
altogether,  and  leave  the  powers  of  motion  unimpaired,  and 
thereby  destroy  labour  pains  altogether.  I  was  encouraged  to 
cherish  this  hope,  by  having  known  delivery  to  take  place  in  one 
instance  during  a  paroxysm  of  epilepsy,  and  having  heard  of 
another  during  a  fit  of  drunkenness — in  both  of  which  there  was 
neither  consciousness  nor  recollection  of  pain." 

There  are  many  notable  instances  of  painless  labor,  where  dila- 
tation is  effected — commenced  and  carried  on  sufficiently  to  have  a 
full-grown  foetus  expelled,  without  more  pain  than  often  attends  an 
evacuation  of  the  bowels.  We  have  notable  instances,  too,  where 
the  consciousness  is  impaired,  as  in  convulsions,  and  yet  the 
functional  actions  of  the  uterus  progress  as  regularly  and  efficiently 
as  though  consciousness  was  not  suspended.  We  have  called  your 
attention,  too,  as  we  have  progressed  in  our  course,  to  the  fact 
that  this  inharmoniou9  action  or  disturbance  in  the  system  would 
exist  in  so  small  a  degree  as  to  characterize  the  labour  of  whole 
nations  and  tribes^  while  another  nation  or  tribe  would  suffer  char« 
acteristically  hard  labours.  The  Ostiacs  in  one  climate,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Amhoyna  in  an  opposite  extreme  of 
climate,  suffer  so  little  during  natural  labour  as  to  be  scarcely  turned 
aside  from  their  ordinary  occupation,  and  when  labour  is  completed 
resume  at  once  their  ordinary  occupation.  While  females  in  civic 
Ufe  ordinarily  suffer  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  they 
partake  of  the  refinements  of  civilization.  The  action  of  anassthe* 
tics  we  claim  to  be  the  restoration  of  this  harmony  of  action.  In 
doing  this,  one  of  the  first  effects  observable  is  an  increase  of  the 
natural  secretions,  by  which  the  parts  are  lubricated,  thus  favoring 
dilatation  by  taking  off  the  resistance  to  the  contracting  efforts  of 
the  uterus,  diminishing  and  suspending  sensibility — ^thus  preventing 
an  exhaustion  of  the  vital  energies,  by  which  the  patient's  strength 
is  preserved  to  carry  on  the  process  of  parturition — and  at  the  same 
time  taking  off  the  disturbing  influence  which  the  will  exerts  during 
labour.  So  marked  are  these  effects  produced  by  etherization,  that 
it  has  been  frequently  observed  that  no  sooner  was  the  patient 
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bronght  under  ka  inflaenee,  (luii  tbe  08  ateri^  which  up  to  this  time 
•had  been  rigid  and  dry,  the  vagina  and  external  organa,  swollen  and 
dry,  woold  be  immediately  changed  as  to  their  condition,  and  a  pro- 
iiiM  Inbricating  fluid  be  poured  out  over  their  snrfaoe. 

Eqaalfy  prominent  is  the  faeti  that  in  the  oases  recorded  of  the 
nse  of  ansesthetics  in  labour,  there  has  been  an  unusual  preserva- 
tion of  the  strength  of  the  patient,  by  which  means  the  patient  has 
returned  sooner  to  her  accustomed  occupations — ^has  consequently 
escaped  most  of  \ht  diseases  dependant  upon  the  exhausted  condition 
of  the  physical  and  nervous  system. 

On  these  points  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  made  trial  of 
etheriaatiosi  in  labour,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  is  concur- 
rent. With  such  aid  as  diloroform  renders,  producing  such 
important  changes  in  the  organism,  how  changed  do  the  duties  of 
the  aoooucheur  become.  The  assistance  he  may  be  called  to  render 
or  manipulations  to  perform,  are  promptly  and  efficiently  rendered ; 
while  he  himself  is  saved  firom  that  harrowing  of  feelings  necessarily 
attendant  upon  his  witnessing  the  cries,  groans,  and  agonies  so 
expressive  of  that  intensity  of  suffering  that  characterises  some 
conditions  of  labour.  Professor  Simpson  says  it  is  highly  probable 
that  etherisation  may  come,  in  process  of  time,  to  be  confined  to  the 
practice  of  midwifery. 

The  advocates  of  ansesthetics  in  midwifery,  therefore  deny  that 
all  that  is  obtained  under  etherizatiim,  is  the  allaying  of  pain.  If, 
however,  it  was  true,  that  this  was  all  that  was  gained,  viz.,  the 
ullaying  or  preventing  of  pain,  it  would  still  be  entitled  to  our  consi- 
deration. In  the  practice  of  surgery,  the  use  of  ether  inhalation 
became  common  throughout  our  country  before  mor^  was  claimed  for 
it,  than  that  it  was  an  alleviator  of  pain ;  whereas,  the  relaxation  of 
ihe  muscnlar  system  obtained  by  it,  has  materially  influenced  surgi- 
cal treatment  by  enabling  tbe  operator  more  certainly  to  disgnosti- 
cate  otherwise  obscure  and  doubt&l  cases,  as  well  as  given  him 
a  more  complete  control  of  the  patient,  by  taking  away  the  disturb- 
ing influences  of  .the  will — i^Uaying  muscular  irritation,  and  thup 
securing  more  fortunate  results  in  the  most  critical  operations  that 
he  is  called  to  perform.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  comparatively 
hm  have  carried  into,  their  obst^ic  practice  the  trial  of  a  remedy 
that  has  done  more  for  science  and  suffering  humanity,  than  any 
odier  discovery  which  belongs  to  our  age.    And  stranger  still  is 
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the  fact,  that  in  our  own  country,  where  the  honor  of  this  discorery 
belongs,  its  introduction  into  practice  has  been  more  strongly  eon* 
tested  than  anywhere  else.  Yes,  far  different  have  been  the  trials 
made  and  the!  verdict  passed  upon  the  use  of  anaesthetics  abroad, 
from  what  they  have  been  in  our  own  country — ^the  land  of  their 
birth. 

Professor  Simpson  of  Edinburgh,  says — ^'  In  midwifery,  most,  or 
all  my  brethren  in  Edinburgh,  employ  it  constantly.  The  ladies 
themselves  insist  in  not  being  doomed  to  suffer,  when  suffering  is  so 
totally  unnecessary.  In  London,  Dublin,  &c.,  chloroform  gains 
converts  to  its  obstetric  employment,  every  day.  No  accidents  have 
as  yet  happened  under  its  use,  though  several  hundred  thousands 
must  have  already  been  subjects  of  it.  Leadam,  the  author  of  one 
of  the  best  treatises  on  diseases  of  females  (Homoeopathic  treatise), 
says  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  whatever  diminishes  the  duration  of 
labor,  diminishes  in  some  degree,  the  danger,  as  well  as  the  liabili- 
ties to  diseasel  in  the  puerperal  state,  and  in  abating  the  intensity 
of  the  throes  of  labor,  it  tends  to  the  same  good  results;  and  farther 
adds,  the  statistic  returns  of  operations  performed  under  the  use  of 
anaesthetic  agents,  prove  that  the  danger  is  continually  lessened ; 
and  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  they  will  be  found  to  diminish  and 
remove  also,  in  some  degree,  the  perils  as  well  as  the  pains  of 
labor. 

While  a  trial  of  anaesthetics  in  parturition  is  being  made  in  almost 
every  part  of  our  country,  and  wherever  made,  favorably  regarded, 
is  it  not  singular,  says  Dr.  Channing,  to  find  that  in  the  city  of  our 
distinguished  countryman,  Dr.  Bush,  where  was  his  fame,  and  where 
is  his  grave  ? — that  the  great  discovery  of  the  age,  the  remedy  of 
pain,  should  meet  with  the  most  uncompromising  opposition.  Is  it 
not  singular,  he  continues,  that  the  power  of  fact,  the  origin  and 
nutriment  of  all  true  philosophy,  should  not  be  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged in  the  very  atmosphere  of  medicine  and  its  collateral  sciences ; 
upon  those  who  sit  in  the  seats  of  the  prophets,  their  mantles  have 
fallen  so  gently,  that  they  seem  hardly  to  be  felt.   .. 

PHYSICAL  EFFECTS  OF  CHLOROFORM. 

The  case  of  Dr.  Beale,  which  has  painfully  affected  this  commu- 
nity during  the  present  winter,  and  two  others  analogous  to  it, 
reported  in  the  French  Journals,  have  given  a  deep  interest  to  the 
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general  medico-legal  qnestion,  as  to  the  value  of  testimony  given, 
by  a  patient  under  the  action  of  anaesthetics.  The  question  pro- 
pounded to  the  medical  jurist,  touches  the  competency  of  a  wiCuess  as 
to  what  transpires  within  or  around  him  during  the  period  of  etheri- 
zation ?  For  instance,  a  man  is  accused  of  violating  the  person  of  , 
his  patient  while  under  the  action  of  chloroform.  Is  the  patient  a 
competent  witness  as  to  what  transpires  during  such  action  ?  ^  In 
the  consideration  of  this  question,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  inquire 
as  to  the  physiological  condition  of  the  physical  and  mental  or* 
ganism. 

After  the  inhalation  of  an  anaesthetic,  there  is  a  sensation  through- 
out the  body  of  tingling  or  pricking,  as  though  the  limb  was  in  a 
state  that  is  described  as  of  sleep.  This  is  often  observed  before 
there  is  any  other  perceptible  effect.  The  same  sensations  will  be 
experienced  at  the  moment  of  returning  consciousness  and  sensi- 
bility. As  regards  the  effects  upon  the  brain,  there  is  a  period  of 
excitement — of  stupor  or  insensibility,  and  of  recovery  from  it* 

The  stage  of  excitement  is  announced  by  sensations  of  pleasura- 
ble emotions,  with  noise  in  the  head,  sometimes  slight,  oftentimes 
quite  annoying — a  noise  like  that  made. by  the  rolling  of  a  railroad 
car,  or  the  motion  of  machinery  in  a  mill;  sometimes  a  disziness  or 
confusion  of  the  cerebral  phenomena — ^the  ethereal  aura  seems  to 
permeate  every  part  of  the  body ;  as  the  patient  passes  from  this 
state  of  excitement,  which  is  short,  into  that  of  insensibility,  a  glow 
of  warmth  pervades  the  body — ^it  seems  light  and  buoyant,  too 
light  for  earth — the  hearing  becomes  obtuse,  and  the  sense  of  sight 
obscured,  and  that  of  touch,  benumbed.  External  objects  are  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  as  an  uncouth,  mis-shapen  mass,  or  else  dis- 
torted or  hideously  disproportioned — the  muscles  become  gradually 
relaxed,  and  the  state  of  insensibility  and  unconsciousness  perfectly 
developed. 

Of  the  state  of  insensibility,  there  is  far  more  uniformity  than  of 
the  absence  of  consciousness.  While  patients  are  ordinarily  uncon- 
scious— commonly,  perfectly  so— yet  occasionally  they  will  retain 
such  a  degree  of  consciousness  as  to  know  and  remember  everything 
that  is  said  within  their  hearing ;  the  patient  may  not,  the  mean- 
while, betray  the  existing  consciousness — a  perfect  repose  exists — 
not  a  word,  not  a  motion,  not  a  sign  indicates  its  existence;  and 
yet,  when  the  patient  comes  out  of  this  state,  there  is  the  ifkost  per*- 
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feet  memory  of  wliat  has  been  said  and  done.  This  state  is  hot 
rarely  observed. 

Bnt  in  conjunction  with  this,  recorded  ftcts  respecting  ether  in- 
halation, warrant  the  assertion  that  in  many  cases  the  recollection 
of  what  has  passed  is  confined  to  the  inward  mental  perceptions — * 
to  dreams  and  illusions  of  fancy  which  have  all  the  vividness  of  real 
occurrences ;  and  the  recital  of  such  events  having  made  upon  the 
mind  all  the  impression  of  veritable  facts,  will  be  related  and  attested 
to  as  though  they  had  an  existence.  Where  these  illusions  are  thus 
vividly  impressed  upon  the  mind  under  etherization,  it  is  not  nnusual 
to  find  patients,  the  subjects  of  them,  who  wUl  utterly  refuse  to 
believe  them  to  be  disordered  perceptions. 

We  may  as  distinctly  announce,  that  in  etherization,  the  patient 
may  or  may  not  exercise  his  will ;  if  the  unconsciousness  be  perfect, 
he  will  have  none  to  exercise,  for  he  has  no  knowledge  of  what  is 
transpiring  around  him.  If  imperfect,  he  will  exercise  it  or  not, 
according  to  the  pleasurable  or  trivial  character  of  the  impression, 
or  the  painful  and  revolting  one.  The  muscles,  it  is  true,  may  not 
obey  the  mandate  of  the  will,  it  will  nevertheless  be  made,  and  in 
the  remembrance  of  what  transpired,  will  there  be  the  remembrance 
of  the  exercise  of  such  a  volition,  though  there  was  an  inability  to 
carry  that  will  into  execution,  as  distinct  as  any  sensation  attending 
upon  the  act  itself.  And  according  to  our  experience  in  noting 
mental  perceptions,  the  patient  will  be  far  more  likely  to  have  a 
painful  or  revolting  conception  so  indelibly  fixed  upon  memory's 
tablet,  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  disabuse  the  mind  of  its  distinct 
existence  as  a  reflection  of  an  existing  fact. 

The  crowning  glory  of  etherization  is  that  sensibility  is  sus- 
pended— the  power  by  which  impressions  that  are  made  upon  the 
organism  are  perceived,  is  lost  for  the  time  being.  If  th^  patient 
be  in  labor,  it  advances ;  but  there  being  no  sensibility,  it  is  without 
pain — if  it  be  in  the  process  of  a  surgical  operation,  the  strokes  of 
the  knife,  ordinarily  the  most  painful,  seem  to  the  patient,  like  the 
drawing  of  lines  upon  the  skin,  and  the  extraction  of  deep  tumors 
has  been  compared  to  the  crackling  of  hair  between  the  fingers. 

The  response  of  the  patient  to  whatever  impressions  are  made 
upon  the  organism,  is  like  the  response  of  an  automaton. 

The  recovery  from  this  state  of  insensibility  is  ordinarily  sudden, 
with  a  short  interval  of  confusion  of  mind,  very  like  to  that  we  ex- 
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perience  in  awakening  from  a  deep  sleep.  Br.  Forbes  describes  the 
physical  state  nnder  the  influence  of  ether,  as  one  in  which  gen- 
erally, the  sense  of  external  impressions  becomes  at  first  confused^ 
then  dull,  then  false,  with  optical  spectra,  or  auditory  illusions, 
general  mental  confusion,  and  then  a  state  of  dreaming  or  utter 
oblivion.  In  a  minority  of  cases  the  mind  is  busy  in  dreaming ; 
the  dreams  being  generally  of  an  active  kind— often  agreeable-— 
sometimes  the  reverse — occasionally  most  singular ;  and  frequently 
a  great  deal  is  transacted  in  the  few  short  moments  of  this  singular 
trance.  Many  of  the  patients  who  have  undergone  the  most  dread- 
ful operations — such  as  amputations  of  one  or  both  arm$  or  thighs, 
extraction  of  the  stone,  excision  of  bones,  extirpation  of  the  mamma, 
have  readily  detailed  to  us,  and  most  with  wonderful  thankfulness, 
the  dreams  with  which,  and  with  which  alone,  they  were  occupied 
during  the  operations*  The  character  of  the  dreams  seemed  to  be 
influenced,  as  in  ordinary  oases,  by  various  causes,  immediate  or 
remote,  present  or  past,  relating  to  events,  or  flowing  from  tempera- 
ment. A  good  many  seemed  to  fancy  themselves  on  the  railway, 
amid  its  whirl,  its  noise  and  smoke ;  some  young  men  were  hunting, 
others  riding  on  coaches ;  the  boys  were  happy  at  their  sports  in 
the  open  fields,  or  in  the  filthy  lane.  The  lone  Londoner  was  in 
his  old  haunts  carousing  with  his  fellows ;  and  our  merry  friend 
Paddyj  of  the  London  Hospital,  was  again  wielding  his  shilela  in 
defence  of  his  friends*  Others  of  milder  mood,  and  especially  some 
of  the  women  patients  from  the  country,  felt  themselves  transported, 
suddenly,  from  the  great  city  and  the  crowded  hospital,  to  their 
own  quiet  home  in  the  distant  village,  happy  once  more,  with  their 
mothers,  and  brothers  and  sisters. 

As  with  the  dying  gladiator  of  the  poet,  the  thoughts  of  these  poor 
people  ^^  were  with  their  heart,  and  that  was  far  away."  Some 
seemed  transported  to  a  less  definite,  but  still  happy  region,  which 
they  vaguely  indicated  by  saying  they  were  in  heaven.  It  is  with 
this  psychical  condition  that  as  medical  jurists  we  are  concerned  to 
be  acquainted.  The  etherized  person  is  not  drunk,  is  not  intoxi- 
cated, and  yet  there  is  a  striking  analogy  in  the  two  conditions — 
the  loss  of  consciousness,  the  complete  insensibility  is  more  rapidly 
developed,  and  is  more  fleeting  in  its  character,  than  when  produced 
by  aloohoL  And  yet  such  is  the  influence  of  etherization  upon  the 
mental  organism — so  perfectly  is  the  relation  of  the  subject  of  it 
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with  the  world  around  him— deranged,  that  he  may  be  said  to  have 
that  relation  temporarily  severed;  so  far  at  least,  as  a  correct  per- 
ception of  external  objects  are  concerned,  or  his  personal  accounta- 
bility for  internal  motions. 

How  soon  such  a  condition  is  obtained  after  the  inhalation  of  the 
ethereal  fluid,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  for  so  rapid  is  the  accession  of 
this  state — especially  that  of  insensibility  to  mutilating  motions 
upon  the  body — that  the  patient  can  have  no  correct  perception  of 
what  is  transpiring  around  him.  He  may  look  on,  (as  he  has  done 
in  many  instance^,)  as  an  unconcerned  spectator — his  own  limbs 
being  the  meanwhile  in  the  process  of  mutilation.  One  under  the 
operation  of  chloroform  for  the  reduction  of  a  strangulated  hernia, 
fancied  himself  in  his  far-distant  native  country.  Another,  a  young 
lady,  under  its  action,  while  a  painful  operation  was  being  performed 
by  Yelpeau,  fancied  herself  seated  at  a  dinner  table,  in  company. 
An  operation  was  performed  upon  the  forehead  of  a  dentist  of  this 
city — ^he  said  that  though  his  eyes  were  shut,  he  saw  every  cut  of 
the  knife,  and  the  shape  of  the  wound,  but  what  was  better  than  all, 
this  cutting  seemed  to  him  to  be  done  upon  some  body  else.  A  lady 
dreamed  that  she  was  at  Cape  May^  and  was  going  into  the  Burf^ 
and  that  while  in  the  water,  she  was  attacked  by  a  shark,  which 
held  her  fast,  but  without  pain,  till  the  company  present  extracted 
his  teeth,  and  thus  released  her  from  his  jaws. 

A  friend  of  mine.  Dr.  Clark,  of  Newark,  has  just  published  a  case 
of  hallucination  of  mind,  lately  occurring  in  one  of  his  patients  in 
that  city,  that  shows  still  more  conclusively  the  fact  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  establish,  viz.^  that  little  reliance  should  be  placed  upon  the 
testimony  of  one  under  the  action  of  anaesthetics ;  so  deranged  are 
his  perceptions  of  external  objects,  or  of  what  is  transpiring 
around  him,  or  eveA  of  his  own  internal  consciousness.  Hifl 
patient,  under  the  action  of  ether — ^the  meantime  lying  in  bed  in  hia 
sick  chamber — imagined  his  physician  was  castigating  him,  and  that 
under  it,  and  to  escape  from  the  hands  of  the  castigator,  arose  from 
the  bed  ran  from  his  house,  and  around  an  entire  square,  back 
again  to  his  house  and  room,  followed  all  the  way  by  the  doctor— 
and  that  even  now,  after  recovering  from  the  disease,  cannot  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  believe  it  was  not  so ;  although  the  improbabilities 
are  so  great,  that  he  could  not  have  done  it  undressed,  enfeebled  as 
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he  was,  and  the  alleged  fact  bo  entirely  at  variaDce  with  what  he 
ahonld  expect  at  the  hands  of  the  physician. 

Many.sQch  instances  might  be  adduced  to  prove  that  in  the  state 
of  ansesthesia,  on  the  one  handj  vivid  impreaiom  qf  oljecU  and 
$eene$j  that  had  an  existence  only  in  the  imagination,  were  so 
daguerreotyped  npon  the  Irain^  that  no  improbabilities  of  their 
o<)carence— no  incongruities  in  the  grouping,  would  eradicate  that 
impression— while,  on  the  other  hand,  even  the  actual  inspection  of 
operations  upon  their  own  systems,  so  severe  in  character,  as  to 
demand  a  snmmoning  of  all  the  energies  of  the  operator  for  their 
performance ;  hare  seemed  to  themselves,  as  airy  visions,  and  things 
that  were  not.  And  that  during  this  state  of  utter  oblivion,  the 
mind  may  be  busily  engaged  in  its  own  inward  perceptions — having 
so  little  pertinency  to  what  was  transpiring,  as  not  to  teach  the 
subject  whether  a  tooth  was  being  removed  from  her  own  person, 
or  a  shark's  tooth  that  was  holding  her  fast,  was  being  pulled  out, 
by  the  persons  she  had  summoned  to  her  aid— or  to  distinguish  by 
the  sensations  produced,  a  painful  operation  the  patient  was  under- 
going from  the  pleasureable  excitement  of  a  dinner  scene. 

"  These  perceptions  shape  themselves  into  dreams  entirely  similar 
to  natural  sleep,  being  groteeque  and  improbable^  cheerful  or  pain- 
fuly  according  to  the  temperament,  occupation  and  habitual  modes 
of  thought  of  the  mdividnaL" 

We  might  go  on  and  occupy  your  attention  for  hours  ia  detfdling 
to  you  cases  of  the  disordered  conditions  of  the  mind  durmg  the 
state  of  etherization.  The  mental  machinery  is  in  rapid  motion, 
but  being  no  longer  under  the  control  of  the  will,  may  be  likened 
in  its  erratic  and  fantastic  imaginings,  to  the  working  of  the  mind 
under  protracted  insanity,  where  some  favorite  idea  has  brought 
into  subserviency  to  it  even  the  physical  organism,  and  constrained 
it  to  wear  the  livery  appropriate  to  that  of  the  personified  halluci- 
nation. If  these  illusions  are  pleasant  and  cheerful,  the  subjects 
of  them  desire  their  continuance ;  if  painful,  they  may  make  an 
efFort  of  the  mil  to  throw  ofi*  the  external  objects  they  fancy  to 
make  such  painful  impression ;  if  the  perception  of  such  external 
object  has  really  a  foundation,  as  it  often  will  when  a  tooth  is  bein^ 
extracted,  the  hand  will  be  raised  to  throw  off  t|iat  of  the  operator ; 
if  it  has  no  foundation  in  nature,  as  in  the  little  girl,  who  fancied 
when  her  tooth  was  drawn  that  she  was  blown  from  a  locomotive, 
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isprang  from  the  chair  upon  the  floor,  still  uncpDBoions  of  what  was 
transpiring  around  her,  the  illusions  will  have  a  correspondence  in 
the  actions  of  the  individual. 

We  have  before  stated  that  the  crowning  gloVy  of  etherization 
was  that  senaibiiiti/  was  suspended.  We  might  have  coupled  with 
that,  as  almost  equally  interesting  to  us,  the  suspension  of  vpluntary 
muscular  action ;  the  attainment  of  this,  as  well  as  that  of  insensi* 
bilitj,  will  depend  upon  and  be  proportionate  to  the  perfection  of 
etherization.  For  the  most  part  muscular  action,  that  at  least 
influenced  bj  the  will,  is  temporarily  lost;  volition  seems  bus* 
pended,  and  the  voluntary  motions  are  in  a  state  of  quiescence* 
While  this  generally  obtains,  a  lesser  degree  of  etherization  does 
not  fully  destroy  musular  power,  and  still  there  will  be  no  sensi- 
bility that  will  be  accompanied  by  pain.  We  might  here  have 
quoted  many  cases  in  corroboration  of  this  admitted  fact — ^that  the 
power  of  the  will  over  the  muscles  is  not  so  completely  lost  but 
that  the  patient  will  often  make  efforts  to  force  the  relaxed  muscular 
system  so  into  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  the  will  as  to  make  efforts 
to  escape  from  threatened  imaginary  danger,  or  from  real  injury 
that  is  being  inflicted  upon  the  person.  The  muscles  may  or  may  not 
yield  to  such  dictation ;  but  whether  successful  or  not,  the  can^ 
sciousness  of  such  efforts  being  made,  will  remain* 

In  the  two  cases  of  outrages  upon  the  persons  of  females,  while 
etherized  for  operations,  the  only  two  cases  recorded,  which 
occurred  in  France  a  few  years  since,  there  remained  to  the  persons 
-fio  outraged  li  consciousness  of  their  efforts  at  resistance,  though  the 
muscles  did  not  obey  the  dictates  of  the  will,  and  those  efforts  were 
consequently  ineffectual.  But  where  etherization  is  fully  attained, 
where  the  power  of  willing  resistance  is  lost,  so  also  will  be  the  con-, 
sciousness  of  a  motive  or  an  occasion  for  it.  In  other  words,  if  the 
person  of  a  female  be  violated^  while  so  iully  narcotized  as  to  be 
wholly  helpless  and  unconseiouSj  she  cannot  be  sensible  of  the  ont- 
i*age  upon  her,  and  will  not  therefore  make  any  opposition  to  it. 
She  cannot  therefore  afterwards  describe  with  the  minutiae  of  detail 
the  manner  and  particulars  of  the  outrage^  and  say  she  was  inca- 
pable of  making  such  resistance ;  neither  can  she  retain  the  cod- 
sciousness  of  making  it,  however  ineffectual  that  resistance  may 
have  been.  No  fact  can  be  more  clearly  established,  than  that,  if 
•her  consciousness  was  lost,  and  the  dtate  of  insensibility  was  per- 
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fecty  she  could  have  no  knowledge  of  the  outrage  bat  from  its 
effects. 

In  the  two  cases  that  occorred  in  Paris,,  before  alluded  to,  neither 
the  loes  of  consciousness  or  insensibility  was  perfect ;  the  subjects 
of  them  described  minutely  the  occurrence,  and  themselves  as 
making  resistance  to  the  commission  of  the  outrage,  although  that 
resistance  was  ineffectual.  Most  unfortunately  for  Miss  Mudge,  in 
the  case  of  Dr.  Beale,  she  described  the  outrage  claimed  to  be  per- 
petrated upon  her  person,  as  though  taking  cognizance  of  it,  made  no 
resistance,  not  even  ^^  wUled'*  that  resistance,  and  ifound  she  was  inca- 
pable of  making  it,  and  yet  claims  to  have  cherished  such  a  degree 
of  sensibility,  at  once  so  keen  and  so  blunted,  that  she  could  feel 
the  puff  of  aura,**  ^^the  breath  from  his  mouth  upon  her  person," 
at  the  same  time  was  unconscious  that  ^^  any  part  of  his  person 
tonched  her  person,"  or  that  *^  an  entrance  was  effected,  except  that 
she  felt  pain." 

Kow  is  it  not  clear  to  your  minds,  that  but  little  reliance  should 
be  placed  upon  the  testimony  of  an  individual  under  the  operation 
of  an  agent,  that  so  generally  deranges  the  mental  machinery,  as  to 
giro  to  impressions,  however  false  and  incongruous,  all  the  vividness 
of  reality;  impressions  when  related  to  sober  minds,  appear  so 
utterly  at  war  with  reason  and  common  sense,  that  not  one  in  ten 
thousand  but  would  smile  at  their  grotesqueness. 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led,  irresistibly,  in  the  considera- 
of  these  facts  is,  that  the  testimony  of  one  as  to  what  transpires 
while  in  a  state  of  aniesthesia,  given  in  a  court  of  justice,  should 
have  but  little  weight  unless  fully  sustained,  to  say  the  least,  by 
strongly  corroborating  facts,  and  more  especially  when  such  testi- 
mony is  not  in  perfect  harmony  with  physiological  teaching,  from 
the  known  psychical  effects  of  chloroform  upon  the  system. 
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ar  rftjiircxB  aoDOio,  k.  o. 

[ooinnrTjiD  noac  paoi  718^  toi.  m.] 

[Quassia  excblsa.  Gall  Tree. 

Decandria  Monogynia.   Gruinales,  lAn. .  Bitter  wood,  Wright. 
Magnoliis  aff.,  Jus8.  Lofty  Quassia,  Miller. 

This  tree  grows  to  a  large  size  ia  some  of  the  other  islands,  par- 
ticalarlj  in  Jamaica,  *  *  *  but  at  this  time  it  is  scarce  in  Bar- 
bados. The  wood  of  this  tree  is  intensely  bitter,  and  employed  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Q.  amara^  or  Qaashy  wood.  It  is  said  to  be 
effectual  in  less  quantity  than  the  other,  and  frequently  sold  in 
London  for  the  true  Quassia,  and  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from 
it.  It  is  in  much  estimation  in  the  cure  of  dropsies,  and  no  doubt 
useful  in  some  stages  of  the  disease.  Mr.  Lindsay  says  ''the 
happiest  effects  result  from  the  use  of  this  medicine  in  obstinate 
remitting  fevers  from  marsh  miasmata,  in  agues  which  had  resisted 
the  use  of  the  Jesuit's  Bark,  and  in  dysenteries  of  long  standing. 
It  is  in  daily  practice  in  dropsies  from  debility,  either  in  simple 
infusions  or  tincture,  by  itself  or  joined  with  aromatics  and  chaly- 
beates.  Dr.  Drummond,  an  eminent  physician,  has  used  it  in  such 
cases  with  great  success." 

Dr.  Wright  observes  that  every  part  of  this  tree  is  exceedingly 
bitter,  and  even  after  it  has  heen  cut  down  and  laid  in  floors  for 
many  years,  whoever  rubs  or  scratches  the  wood  feels  a  great  degree 
of  bitterness  in  their  mouth  or  throat.  Cabinet  work  may  be  made 
of  this  wood,  as  no  insect  will  live  in  it.  It  is  more  powerful  than 
the  Quassia  Amara  of  Surinam..  I  have  seen  it  useful  in  worms 
among  children,  when  other  medicines  have  failed.] 

SwiBTENiA  Mahagoni.      Mahogany  Tree. 
Dbcand.  Monog.  MiscellanesQ,  Lin. 

GoUyns  has  entirely  omitted  the  Mahogany  tree,  which  abounds 
in  the  island,  and  furnishes  the  timber  of  that  name.      Its  bark  is 
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intenselj  bitter,  and  aeconnted  febrifugal.     It  id  probably  not 
indigenous,  hence  its  omission  in  his  manuscript. 

[GuAiciiM  Offioinalb.    Lignum  Vitm. 
Deoakb.  MoNoe.  Gruinales,  Lin. 

The  gum  of  this  tree  is  the  Cruiacum  of  our  Materia  Medioa ; 
bat,  according  to  Coll jns,  the  leaves,  wood  and  berries  are  also  used 
medicinallj. 

[Clsthra  Tinifolia.    Bastard  Locust. 
Decani).  Monog.  Bicornes,  Lin. 

The  bark  of  this  tree  is  an  excellent  astringent,  and  often  em- 
ployed as  such  with  great  propriety.] 

[Bannistbkia  Fulqbns.    Fire  Bum  Bush. 
Dkcanb.  ^bigynia.  Trihilatae,  Lin. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  applied  by  the  lower  class  of  people 
to  bums,  with  a  view  of  abating  the  inflammation.  I  believe  it  is 
without  much  foundation.  Hughes  observes  that  the  leaves  of  this 
plant,  boiled  to  a  consistency  with  hog's  lard  and  other  ingredients, 
is  of  service  to  fire  bums.] 

[Spondias  Myrobolanus.      Chilli/ Plum  Tree. 
Dboandbia  Pbntaoynia.       Terebintacese,  Lin. 

The  leaves  and  tender  buds  are  used  in  decoctions  for  coughs  and 
catarrhs,  and  other  complaints  of  the  chest.  They  are  mucilag- 
inous, balsamic,  and  probably  useful  in  these  cases.] 

[Rhizophora  Manglb.  Med  Mangrove  Tree. 

DoBBGANDEU  MoNOGYKiA«      Holoraccffi,  Lin. 

Long  observes  of  this  bark,  that  it  will  tan  more  leather  in  six 
weeks  than  the  oak  bark  will  in  ten,  and  that  the  leather  is  more 
durable  for  soles.  He  adds,  a  decoction  of  it  is  a  powerful 
astringent,] 

Dr.  Borham  commends  its  use.  He  tanned  with  the  liquor  of  the 
bark  his  son's  feet,  who  lost  the  soles  af  his  feet  by  confluent  small 
pox,  and  they  became  as  hard  and  firm  as  ever.    It  is  the  Black 
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Mftngrove  of  tlie  EDglish  Islands,  the  Mangle  Oolarado  o(  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  Paletwnm  of  the  French. 

[Crat BVA  Otnani>ra«     Q-arliek  Pear  Tree. 
DoDBCAN.  MoNOG.  Butaminese,  Lin. 

The  fruit  is  of  a  hot,  nauseous  taste,  and  has  a  strong  fetid  smell, 
somewhat  like  garlic.] 

The  hark  of  the  root  blisters  like  Cantharides.  The  leaves  also 
have  the  same  property,  and  are  used  to  dress  and  heal  a  blister 
quickly.  They  are  applied  in  severe  rheumatic  pains  of  the  joints 
as  a  rubefacient,  and,  if  retained  long  on  the  part,  as  a  vesicatory. 

[Canblla*  Alba.        Wild  Cinnamon. 
DoDECAND.  MoNoa.     Melisd,  Lin. 

The  whole  plant  has  a  warm,  aromatic,  pungent  and  bitter  taste, 
smells  like  cloves,  and  gives  out  its  virtues  best  to  a  spirituous 
menstruum. 

It  was  supposed  by  Linnseus  and  others  to  be  true  Winter's  bark, 
( Wintera  Aromatica^)  but  later  observations  have  proved  it  to  be  dis- 
tinct. It  is  thought  to  possess  stronger  powers.  It  is  the  true 
Ganella  Alba  of  the  shops,  and  is  imported  from  the  Bahama  and 
other  Islands  in  little  pieces  rolled  up  into  quills,  thicker  than  cin- 
namon, and  of  a  whitish  color  inclined  to  yellow.] 

[Euphorbia  Tithtmaloidbs.     Titht/maloidea. 
DoDBCANDRiA  Tryginia.  Tricocce«,  Lin. 

The  whole  of  this  plant  abounds  in  a  very  acrid  milk,  which  will 
blister  and  excoriate  the  flesh,  with  great  pain  and  inflammation.  It 
will  destroy  worms  and  warts.  The  milk  absorbed  on  cotton,  and 
applied  to  the  tooth,  is  said  to  give  ease  in  toothache ;  no  doubt  by 
its  causticity  destroying  the  nerve.  Martyn  says  ^^that  the  points 
of  arrows  and  the  blades  of  swords  rubbed  with  this  juice,  will 
cause  the  wound  to  be  fatal."] 

[Euphorbia  Hirta.   'Milk  Weed. 

Is  a  very  milky  plant,  of  a  slight  balsamic  taste,  but  not  aerict 
It  is  reckoued  by  the  common  people  a  good  alterative,  and  used  as 
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snch  bj  some  quaoks.    Broime  oiiserTM  tlmt  it  k  a  powerful  reao* 
latiye  and  deobstraent.] 

[Euphorbia  Mactjlata.  Dave  Weed. 

It  has  a  balsamic  taste,  and  is  without  doubt  a  very  powerful 
alterative  and  diaphoretic.  It  manifests  also  strong  diuretic  and 
stimulant  powers.  This  plant  merits  the  attention  of  the  prac- 
titioners of  medicine,  especially  among  the  poor  and  laboring  classes. 
It  is  cheap,  and  I  know  it  to  be  efficacious.  Decoction  of  the  woods 
may  be  left  to  those  who  can  afford  it.  I  have  administered  the 
decoction  of  this  plant  in  cutaneous  affections  with  great  success ; 
and  found  that  foul  ulcers  in  relaxed  and  debilitated  habits  were 
much  accelerated  in  their  cure  by  its  nse.] 

The  Euphorbias  have  been  placed  by  later  botanists,  since  Lin^ 
nasns,  in  Monsscia  Monandria,  in  consequence  of  their  flowers  being 
separated*  All  the  Euphorbias,  which  are  very  numerous,  possess 
active  powers*  There  are  others,  besides  the  above,  growing  in 
Barbado8,~viz :  E.  Q-labra^  E.  JSyperieifoliay  U.  PtturliferOy—tXm 
mentioned  by  GoUyns.  One  species  has  been  introduced  since  he 
wrote,  under  the  name  of  Indian  Bubber  tree — ^the  dark  purple 
spurge  of  sweet,  which  is  very  milky,  and  is  said  to  be  very  poisonous* 
It  is  E.  Atio*porpurea.  In  India  the  S.  Hirta  is  used  as  a  syphi- 
fitio  remedy. 

[PsiniUM  PoMiFERUBf .        Quova  Tree. 

looSANDBiA  MoNOGTNU.  Hcsperidese,  Lin. 
The  bark  possesses  a  great  degree  of  astringency,  and  answers 
well  in  tanning.    It  has  been  much  extolled  in  diarrhoea  and  dysen- 
tery, and  debility  of  the  intestines^  and  is  no  doubt  very  useful  in 
such  oases  J  « 

[Mtmus  Acris.  Bay-lerry  Tree. 
IcosAi^i).  MoNOG.  Hesperidese,  Lin. 
The  bark  has  an  astringent  taste,  but  with  little  of  the  aromatic 
one  which  distinguishes  the  other  parts  of  the  tree.  The  leaves 
have  a  strong,  aromatic,  pleasant  smell  and  taste,  and  are  used  in 
baths,  in  such  cases  as  require  warm,  stimulant  remedies.  A  decoc- 
tion of  them  is  frequently  given  to  cattle  which  are  weak  and  have 
lost  their  appetites.  They  are  no  doubt  stimulant,  stomachic,  and 
diaphoretic] 
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[Cai>parib  Ctkophallophora.     Dog'9  WiHow. 
PoLTANDRiA  MoNoo.  PataminesB,  Lin. 

Dr.  Wright  observes  that  the  roots  taste  like  horse-radish,  and 
that  Dr.  Gayanne  recommends  it  in  dropsies.] 

Lindlej  states  that  the  bark  of  the  root  blisters  like  Gantharides, 
Its  infusion  is  reputed  to  be  diuretic,  and  has  been  employed  with 
success  in  some  cases  of  dropsy.  The  young  buds  and  leaves  are 
said  to  counteract  the  injurious  effects  of  the  manchineel  juice.  It 
is  the  Pais  maionna  of  the  French  Islands. 

[Abgbmonb  Mexioana.    HoUyhoch 
PoLYAND.  MoNOG.  £hade»,  Lin. 

This  plant  abounds  with  a  yellow  viscid  juice,  which  is  said  to 
possess  the  qualities  of  Gamboge.  The  seeds  are  also  said  to  have 
the  narcotic  powers  of  opium,  and  to  be  even  more  powerful'.  The 
plant  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Poppy,  and  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
but  by  the  capsule^  being  half  valved.  It  does  not  appear  to  be 
employed  medicinally  in  this  Island  in  any  other  way  but  as  an 
application  to  ring-worms,  which  the  juice  will  often  destroy.  It 
would  seem  to  have  been  in  frequent  use  in  Jamaica  and  some  of 
the  other  Islands.  Martyn,  who  quotes  from  Browne  and  Sloane, 
observes  that  it  is  given  in  dropsies,  jaundice  and  cutaneous  erup- 
tions, and  is  as  efficacious  as  Gamboge.  It  is  considered  detersive, 
and  generally  used  in  diseases  of  the  eye.  The  infusion  is  looked 
upon  as  sudorific,  and  the  seeds  a  powerful  narcotic :  they  have  a 
warm,  pungent  taste,  but  it  does  not  manifest  itself  for  some  time 
on  the  palate.  The  Spaniards  first  brought  it  into  Europe  under 
the  title  of  Figo  del  Inferno,  or  the  Devil's  fig.  In  many  of  the 
Islands  it  is  called  yellow  thistle.  Hughes  says  the  seeds  are  pur- 
gative, a  thimble-full  for  the  dose,  and  the  juice  is  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  old  sores.  Long  relates  from  Barham,  where,  after  a 
steer  had  suddenly  fallen  dead,  several  handfuls  of  the  seeds  were 
found  in  the  stomach.] 

The  native  doctors  of  India  consider  the  juice,  dropped  into  the 
eye,  as  a  valuable  remedy  in  opthalmia  and  a  good  application  in 
chancres. 

[Clinopodium  Gapitatum.        Eop  Weed. 
DiDYNAMiA  Gtmnospamum.      Yerticillatss,  Lin. 

The  expressed  juice  is  in  general  use  among  the  lower  inhabitants 
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for  cleanBing  the  months  and  throats  of  children  who  have  nloerated 
throats  or  apthons  eruptions.] 

[Ballota  Suavbolsits.     Musquito  Butih  or  White  Eop. 
DiBTNAM.  Gtmnos.  VerticiUatsB,  Lin. 

It  has  a  very  strong  but  unpleasant  smell,  and  is  used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  the  hop  shrub.  Browne  says  it  is  a  grateful  alexi* 
pharmic  and  cephalic.  Jacquin  observes  that  it  is  a  very  odorous 
plant,  and  the  people  of  St.  Domingo  use  it  in  their  baths.] 

[OciMUM  Amerioanum.     Wild  Basil. 
DmTNAM.  Otmnos.  Yerticillatsd. 

The  whole  of  this  plant  has  a  strong  aromatic  taste  and  smell, 
and  is  frequently  used  in  resolutive  baths.  The  taste  resembles 
that  of  -the  clove,  whence  it  is  more  generally  named  Clove  Basil  in 
this  Island.  It  seems  possessed  of  strong  powers.  A  decoction  of 
it  would  probably  be  stomachic  and  diaphoretic.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
good  vulnerary.] 

[BiGNONiA  Lbucoxylon.     White^wood  Tree. 
DiDTKAM.  Anqiosperma.    PcTsonat^,  Lin. 

The  juice  of  the  leaves  and  young  buds  is  thought  to  be  an  anti- 
dote to  the  venomous  quality  of  the  manchineel.] 

[Crbscentia  Cujetb.     Calabash  Tree. 
Dybenamia.  Anqios.    Putamineaa,  Lin. 

A  syrup  prepared  from  the  pulp  of  its  fruit  is  thought  useful  in 
coughs,  asthmas  and  complaints  of  the  breast.  The  pulp  has  an 
austere,  sweetish,  unpleasant  taste.  '*'  ^  It  gives  a  bla^k  and 
indelible  stain  to  linen,  and  stains  the  knife  which  cuts  it.] 

[Laktaka  Aoulbata.      Wild  Sage. 
Dtdin.  Akqios.  Personatss,  Lin. 

The  whole  plant  has  a  strong,  aromatic  odor,  with  a  pungent^ 
bitterish  taste.  Doctor  Wright  says  ^^  that  Lantana  Aculeata  and 
Lantana  Involucrata,  particularly  the  last,  are  used  by  the  black 
people  of  Jamaica  in  teas  for  colds,  rheums,  and  weaknesses  of  the 
stomach.    They  are  also  used  with  alum  for  gargles."] 
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[LaiTtaka  ImroLUC&AXA.     TfAifeiSii^s. 

Wild  Bagf  ,  Browne. 
Rock  Sage— Batter  Sage. 
BiDTNAMiA  Angiospbrma.  Fersonatse,  Xin. 
It  has  a  strong  aromatic  smell,  with  a  pungent  bitter  taste,  and 
is  possessed  of  considerable  stimulant  qualities.     It  is  powerfully 
sudorific,  and  as  such  substituted  occasionally  for  Garden  Sage.    It 
operates  very  speedily,  and  often  produces  good  effects.     A  decoc- 
tion of  this  plant  is  violently  emetic.    It  is  sometimes  given  to 
children,  but  I  think  it  is  too  harsh  for  them.      It  is  most  useful  in 
resolutive  baths.] 

[RuBLLlA  TuBBBOSA.    Manif  Moots. 
DiDTNAM.  Angios.        Persouats^. 
The  roots  are  frequently  used  in  fevers  by  the  negroes. .   When 
fresh  they  have  a  little  pungency,  but  when  dry  are  quite  insipid* 
Hughes  recommends  a  decoction  in  sore  throats.] 

It  is  a  favorite  remedy  among  the  negroes,  especially  the  mid- 
wives,  in  retention  of  urine  and  suppression  of  the  lochia,  and  in 
the  latter  case,  vies  with  the  well  known  Feline  Aphrodisiac,  the 
common  catmint  {Nepeta  Catasia). 

[SiSTMBBiuM  Nasturtium.     WcOw  Oress* 
Tbtbadtkahia  SiIiIquosa.     Siliquosa,  Lin. 
It  is  without  doubt  a  good  antiscorbutic.      In  England  it  is  used 
as  such  by  expressing  the  juice  and  mixing  it  with  acid.] 

[Cleomb  Pbntaphyluu     Coyer%.    FiveJeaved  Cleome. 
Tetrad.  Siliquos.  Capparidese,  Lin. 

The  plant  is  handsome,  but  when  handled  emits  a  fetid,  unpleasant 
smell.  The  juice,  mixed  with  sweet  oil,  is  said  to  be  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  ear-ache,  if  poured  into  it  warm.] 

Hughes,  in  his  history,  alludes  to  this  plant,  as  affording  instant 
relief  in  cases  of  severe  ear-ache ;  and  I  have  been  assured  by  sev- 
eral persons  of  its  efficacy  in  this  painful  complaint.  In  Jamaica 
also,  it  is  extolled  among  the  negroes  for  its  virtue  in  ear-ache. 

[TAHARnrpxrs  Indioa.        Tamarind  Tree. 
MoNADBLPHiA  Triabdria.  Lomentacese,  Lin* 
The  bark  and  leaves  have  a  strongly  acid  taste,  which  they  readily 
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pre  out  in  decoction  and  infosion,  and  may  be  Btibstitnted  occasion- 
ally for  the  fimit.  The  ripe  pode  contain  a  strong  acid  united  to  a 
flacehari&e  matter,  and  are  pleasant,  although  the  acid  is  very 
powerful.  They  are  laxative  and  refngerent,  with  very  considerable 
antieeptic  qualities.  A  beverage  made  from  the  preserved  fruit  is 
diluent,  gently  laxative  and  antiseptic  The  tamarind  i$  an  officinal 
medieiDe,  and  of  ve/y  general  use  in  Europe*] 

[WaIiTHeria  Ambricana.    DiaUhea. 

Buff  Coat. 
MoVAD.  Pbntahdria.  Golumniferte,  Lin. 

It  contains  much  mucilage,  and  is  in  frequent  use  with  the  com- 
mon people  as  an  emollient  in  coughs,  aathmas  and  other  complaints 
of  the  breast  Hughes  says  that  a  cataplasm  of  the  pounded  leavee 
is  a  good  vulnerary.] 

[SiDA  Jamaigensis.  Broom  Weed. 

Jamaica  Sida,  Mill 
MoHADELPH.  PoLTAKDRiA.     Columniferse,  Lin. 

It  seems  to  possess  some  emollient  qualities  and  laxative  powers, 
and  is  used  by  the  common  people  in  complaints  of  the  breast  and 
affections  of  the  bowels*  The  leaves  are  sometimes  employed  in 
washing  linen,  as  they  form  a  strong  lather  with  water.  ^^  The 
leaves  and  tender  buds,"  Browne  observes,  ^^  contain  a  great  quan- 
tity of  mucilage  and  lather,  like  soap,  with  water."  They  are 
frequently  used  in  shaving  washes  by  such  as  cannot  conveniently 
bear  the  smell  or  acrimony  of  soap.  The  leaves  are  purgative.  I 
believe  more  may  be  expected  from  its  emollient  than  purgative 
quality.] 

Sida  humUii  and  S.  angtMt\folia  are  also  indigenous,  but  CoUyne 
merely  states  that  they  are  used  for  the  same  purposes. 

[Malachia  Capitata.  Hop  Weedr^Heart'leaved  Malacia. 
MoNABBLPH.  PoiTAND.  Columnifcrtt,  Lin. 
It  is  used  pretty  generally  among  the  lower  class  of  people  as  a 
gargle  for  the  mouth  and  throat.] 

[HlBtsoTO  ABKLMOSOHts.    Miuh  Btuh^Wild  Ochrcu 
MoHABiLPH.  PoLtAND.         Colttmnifer»,  Lin* 

The  seeds  have  a  very  strong  smelly  resembling  that  of  musk. 
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They  are  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  French  Islands  as  a  substi- 
tute for  that  perfume.  Miller  observes,  ^^  the  French  cultivate  these 
plants  in  their  American  islands,  the  seeds  of  which  are  sent  to 
France  in  great  abundance,  so  that  there  must  be  some  way  of 
making  them  useful."  In  Arabia  and  Egypt  they  grind  these 
seeds  and  mix  them  with  their  coffee,  to  render  it  more  agreeable  to 
the  head  and  stomach.  According  to  Lewis'  Materia  Medioa,  they 
seem  to  have  a  claim  as  a  medicine  to  the  cordial  and  nervine  vir- 
tues experienced  from  most  other  substances  of  that  class.] 

[DoLiGHOS  Urbns.  Cofff'iteh  Vine. 

DuDELPHiA  Dbcanbbu.  Papilionacess,  Lin. 
The  pods  are  covered  with  rigid,  pungent  hairs,  which  occasion  a 
most  violent  itching  sensation,  causing  great  pain,  inflammation  and 
redness  if  they  fall  on  the  skin,  and  cannot  be  allayed  for  some 
time.  The  negroes  rub  the  part  affected  with  dry  dirt,  which  they 
say  gives  the  quickest  relief,  probably  by  its  roughness  extracting 
the  spicula  Dreadful  as  the  effects  are  on  the  external  parts  of  the 
body,  yet  daily  experience  convinces  that  they  may  be  administered 
internally  without  danger  or  inconvenience.  Some  care  must  be 
taken  in  the  exhibition,  for  the  external  part  of  the  lips,  if  not 
guarded  with  grease,  molasses  or  lime  juice,  are  apt  to  be  excoriated 
from  the  great  irritation  produced  by  the  pungency  of  the  haira 
These  hairs  of  the  pods  are  a  most  excellent  and  certain  anthel- 
mentic.  The  hairs,  first  plunged  in  molasses  and  scraped  from  one, 
two  or  three  of  the  pods,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  are 
generally  a  sufficient  dose ;  it  is  given  three  days  successively  and 
omitted  one,  and  then  three  more,  until  it  seems  to  have  effected  the 
cure.  Six  doses  are  in  general  sufficient  for  a  cure.  It  is  a  safe 
and  efficacious  remedy,  and  has  been  so  considered  by  many  eminent 
physicians  in  England.  It  is  only  to  be  gathered  at  one  season  of 
the  year,  but,  steeped  in  molasses  or  syrup,  it  will  keep  for  two 
years  and  be  equally  effective.  Miller  observes,  on  the  authority  of 
Browne,  ^^  that  a  decoction  of  the  roots  is  reckoned  a  good  diuretic 
and  cleanser  of  the  kidneys,  and  that  a  vinous  infusion  of  the  pods, 
(twelve  to  a  quart,)  is  said  to  be  a  certain  remedy  in  dropsy ;  the 
dose  half  a  pint  when  made  in  beer.  In  the  Windward  Islands  they 
make  a  syrup  of  the  pods,  which  is  said  to  be  very  effectual  against 
worms."    I  would  certainly  recommend  it  as  the  most  safe  and  cer- 
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tain  anthelmentic  of  the  numerous  medicines  of  that  kind.  It  is 
probable  that  the  spicola  acts  mechanically,  and  the  animal  is  tor* 
tared  to  death,  not  being  able  to  escape  from  its  effects  on  the  soft 
external  parts  of  these  insects.    It  is  a  native  of  both  Indies.] 

This  plant  has  been  transferred  from  Delichos,  and  is  the  Mueuna 
urens  of  De  CandoUe.    A  strong  infiman  of  the  rootj  sweetened 
with  honey,  is  used  in  India  in  cases  of  cholera  morbus. 
[Abbus  Prboatobiub.     Orab*$  Eye  Vine. 

Jamaica  Wild  Liquorice,  Mill. 
DiADSLPHiA  Decandbia.  Papilionacese,  Lin. 
The  leaves,  branches  and  roots  are  mucilaginous  and  emollient, 
and  in  very  general  use  among  the  lower  classes  of  inhabitants  in 
coughs  and  other  complaints  of  the  breast.      It  is,  I  think,  full  as 
efficacious  in  these  disorders  as  the  Glycirrhiza  Glabra,  the  true 
liquorice,  and  much  better  than  that  after  it  has  been  any  time  in 
this  hot  climate,  where  it  quickly  loses  its  mucilaginous  quality.   In 
old  coughs  and  pulmonary  consumption  it  will  do  all  that  medicines 
of  this  class  can  do — it  will  give  momentary  relief  and  palliation  to 
some  of  the  symptoms :  but  no  cure  can  be  expected  from  it  or  any 
other  of  tha/.  nature.    Linnaeus  says  the  seeds  are  very  deleterious^ 
They  are  eaten  in  Egypt,  but  authors  agree  that  they  are  the  hard- 
est and  most  indigestible  of  the  pulse  tribe,  occasioning  violent 
flatulencies  in  the  bowels.    Dr.  Wright  remarks  that  the  seeds  are 
emetic.    He  is  not  singular.    Long  observes  that  they  are  delete- 
rious, and,  after  being  bruised,  cannot  be  taken  without  danger,  and 
that  the  powder  operates  furiously  upwards  and  downwards.] 
[Ikdiqofeba  Anil.      Indigo  Weed. 
DiABBLPH.  Dbcand.    Papilionacese,  Lin."] 
The  dye  called  indigo,  the  product  of  this  plant,  and  of  other 
species  of  Indigofera,  has  already  been  received  into  our  Materia 
Medica,  and  is  considered  a  formidable  vegetable  poison.     Gollyns 
assigns  no  medicinal  virtues  to  the  plant  itself,  but  the  powdered 
leaves  are  used  by  the  native  practitioners  of  India  in  hepatitis. 
[EUPATOBIUM  Odobatum.  ChristmoM  Btuh. 

Stvoakbsu,  Poltgam.  MauAL.    Discoidesd,  Lin. 
A  cataplasm  of  this  plant  bruised  is  esteemed  not  only  an  excel- 
lent vulnerary,  but  likewise  so  great  a  detergent  that  it  will  not 
suffer  the  least  proud  flesh  to  grow  where  it  is  applied.] 
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Several  species  of  Enpatorinm  were  highly  extolled  as  a  remedy 
in  cholera  daring  the  last  invasion  of  that  epidemic  in  Jamaica. 
They  are  most  of  them  emetic  and  pargative,  particnlarly  JE.  Can-- 
nabinum.  JS.  Ayapana  is  used  in  Brasil  as  a  valuable  repellant  of 
the  poison  of  venomous  snakes,  both  internally  and  externally,  and 
is  said  to  relieve  the  dreadful  anxiety  which  follows  the  wounds  of 
venomous  reptiles.    E.  Perfoliatum  is  a  proved  therapeutic  agent* 

[TussiLAGO  Nutans,  Silver-leaved  Plant. 

Stnqanes.  Poltgam.  Supbrflua.  Discoideae,  Lin. 
This  is  a  little  stemless  annual,  growing  in  rich  shady  places,  and 
frequent  in  the  intervals  between  the  cultivated  fields.  It  is 
esteemed  a  good  demulent  and  pectoral,  and  much  recommended  in 
old  coughs,  consumptions  and  other  afiections  of  the  breast.  It 
contains  a  great  deal  of  mucilage,  and  will  no  doubt  be  useful  in 
nephritic  cases.  It  appears  to  possess  the  same  qualities  and  to  be 
fully  as  useful  as  the  European  Colt's  Foot  (Tussilago  Farfara),  and 
goes  more  generally  by  that  name  in  this  island.  I  think  it  may 
be  used  in  any  cases,  where  such  remedies  are  indicated,  instead  of 
the  other ;  but  emollient  medicines  are  generally  of  the  palliative 
iind,  and  promise  no  effectual  cure.  Dr.  GuUen  found  the  Euro- 
pean Colt's  Foot  good  in  scrofulous  complaints.  I  think  the  like 
good  effects  may  be  derived  from  our  native  one.]  * 

[Abistolochia  Odoratissima.    Junction  Vine. 
Gtnandbia.  Hexandria.  Sarmentacese,  Lin. 

It  has  a  warm,  aromatic  taste,  and  is  very  bitter.  The  roots  are 
large,  irregular,  and  esteemed  a  good  diaphoretic.  It  is  much  used 
in  Jamaica  as  a  substitute  for  the  Virginian  Snake  Root  (Aristolo- 
chia  Serpentaria),  and  seems  to  possess,  in  some  degree,  the  same 
virtues.  It  is  sometimes  used  by  the  practitioners  of  medicine  as  a 
cordial  and  sudorific] 

The  A.  Odoratissima  is  now  rarely  found  in  Barbados,  but 
abounds  in  Jamaica,  where  it  is  termed  birthtvort  and  eontrayervcu 
It  grows  on  the  north  side  of  Jamaica,  while  another  species,  A. 
Trilobataj  is  met  with  on  the  south  side,  and  goes  by  the  name  of 
bastard  contrayerva  by  the  negroes,  with  whom  an  infusion  of  its 
roots  is  a  favorite  stomachic.  A.  Odoratissima  is  an  antidote  to 
the  poison  of  snakes,  and  an  alcoholic  preparation  of  the  root. 
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combined  with  iroQ»  is  considered  very  e^ectiye  in  suppressed  men- 
stmation.  There  is  yet  another  species  growing  near  Garthagena, 
in  South  America — A.  Anguicida — which  is  used  to  counteract  the 
bite  of  the  most  deadly  serpent,  and  hence  called  snake  poison,  or 
contra  eapitan.  The  Indian  jugglers  mix  the  juice  of  the  root  with 
their  saliva,  of  which  a  few  di'ops  are  introduced  into  the  mouths  of 
the  snakes  to  be  exhibited,  and  by  which  they  are  rendered  stupe- 
fied and  capable  of  being  handled  with  impunity. 

Lindley  thinks  it  probable  that  the  &uaeo  and  this  plant,  A. 
Anguicida^  are  identical,  resting  this  supposition  on  a  leaf  given  to 
him  as  belonging  to  the  genuine  Guaco ;  but  there  is  a  diversity  of 
opinion  upon  this  point,  which  renders  it  very  unsatisfactory  to  what 
plant  is  to  be  referred  the  really  valuable  Guaco.  Thus  Humboldt 
attributes  it  to  Mikania  Quacoy  which  is  denied  by  Dr.  Hancock,  as 
possessing  any  of  its  powers ;  while  others  again,  very  conversant 
with  the  Guaco  as  a  remedy  in  cholera,  and  a  yaluable  antidote 
against  the  poison  of  the  serpents  of  Spanish  America,  assign  the 
claim  of  its  merits  to  JEupatorium  Ayapana.  Certain  is  it,  that 
there  is  no  natural  affinity  whatever  between  Aristolochia,  and  the 
closely  allied  Eupatorium,  and  Mikania.  From  a  dried  specimen  of 
the  flowers  and  leaves,  very  much  broken,  in  possession  of  Dr. 
Houard,  who  first  distributed  the  Guaco,  and  from  the  fact  of  their 
having  been  obtained  from  a  climber,  the  Guaco  used  by  homoeo« 
pathic  physicians  is  very  probably,  Mikania  Guaco. 

[Ubtica  Grandiplora.     Nettles. 

Great-leaved  Nettle,  Mill. 
MoHJBOiA  Tbtandria.  Scabrids. 
The  whole  plant  is  armed  with  sharp  pungent  spicula,  which  irri- 
tate when  coming  in  contact  with  the  flesh,  not  unlike  the  cow-itch, 
but  neither  so  painful  nor  so  lasting.  The  juice  of  the  young 
leaves  and  the  buds  are  used  by  the  common  people  in  diarrhoea  and 
weakness  of  the  bowels.    They  are  mucilaginous.] 

[TJrtica  Microphylla.    Maiden  Hair. 

It  is  said  to  be  a  good  pectoral,  and  used  as  such  by  the  lower 
class  of  people.  It  is  mucilaginous,  and  has  very  little,  but  an 
herbaceous  taste.  A  syrup  made  from  this  plant  was  formerly  in 
use  here.] 
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[Arum  Sbouinum.         Dumb  Cane. 

MONJBCIA  POLYANDRIA.     Pipeiit»,  Lift. 

The  whole  of  this  plant  is  extremely  acrid.  If  the  least  bit  of  it 
be  chewed,  it  affects  the  mouth,  throat,  tongue,  and  salivary  glands, 
in  the  most  violent  manner,  causing  so  great  inflammation  of  the 
part  as  to  render  the  person  speechless  for  some  time,  by  impeding 
the  articulation.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  caused  the  death 
of  any  person  who  has  accidentally  bitten  the  plant.  Its  acrimony 
is  so  great  that  the  first  impression  is  sufficient,  no  doubt,  to  prevent 
any  part  of  it  being  swallowed.  If  it  should  get  into  the  stomach, 
it  must  be  by  an  act  of  resolute  premeditation.  Hughes  says  that 
the  juice  of  the  Dumb  Oane,  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of 
fresh  fat,  is  a  sovereign  remedy  in  cases  of  dropsy,  applied  exter- 
nally as  an  ointment.] 

This  plant  has  been  carried  to  the  genus  Caladiunij  under  which 
appellation  it  has  been  received  into  our  Materia  Medica. 

From  Lunan  we  learn,  that  the  juice  in  alcohol  is  ^^  greatly  nar- 
cotic and  resolving," — causing  sleep  and  cures  dropsy.  It  appears 
also  from  him,  that  Dr.  Trapham's  method  of  curing  dropsies  was 
the  rubbing  on  the  abdomen  of  ^*  an  ointment  made  of  this  plant, 
mixed  with  hog's  lard  or  snake's  fat." 


CELEBRATION  OF  THE  CENTENNIAL  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
BIRTH-DAY  OF  SAMUEL  HAHNEMANN,  APRIL  10,  1855,  AT 
SANSOM  STREET  HALL,  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

Several  weeks  previous  to  the  10th  inst.,  preparations  began  to  be  made 
for  the  celebration  of  Hahnemann's  Centennial  Birth-day,  and  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Homoeopathic  Physicians,  a  committee  of  arrangements,  composed  of 
Drs.  C.  Hering,  J.  R.  Goxe,  Jr.,  Ch.  Neidhard,  Wm.  A.  Reed  and  G. 
Keiohelm,  was  chosen  to  arrange  suitable  exercises  for  the  occasion. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  the  members  of  the  committee  for  the  able  and 
efficient  manner  they  discharged  the  duties  assigned  them,  and  particularly 
to  the  Chairman,  for  the  <<  HUUyncal  Introduction"  to  the  programme  of 
exercises,  entitled  «  Hahnemann  in  the  Cradle/'  without  which  there 
would  have  been  a  serious  abatement  of  the  interest  which  was  manifest  on 
the  occasion.  We  will  merely  add  that  the  committee  procured  the  services 
of  the  best  vocal  and  instrumental  performers  in  music,  for  the  occasion, 
and  the  historical  introduction,  and  addresses,  delivered  by  E.  Bayard,  M.D., 
of  New  York,  B.  F.  Joelin,  M.  D.,  of  New  York,  and  J.  P.  Dake,  of 
Pittsburg,  which  we  here  append,  and  also  the  festivities  at  the  close  of 
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the  exercises,  seyenllj  contributed  to  enhance  the  interest  and  to  leave  a 
favorable  impression.  We  sincerely  hope  for  some  good  result  to  follow 
this  ever  memorable  occasion,  and  that  the  great  central  principles  which 
Hahnemann  was  the  instrument  of  disclosing^  for  the  benefit  of  mankind^ 
will  ere  long,  become  triumphant  in  medicine. 


HAHNEMAMN  IN  THE  CRADLE 

A  HISTORICAL  ROMANCX. 

MnsflSN,  on  the  river  Elbe,  one  of  the  oldest  castles  and  boroughs  of 
the  Saxons,  had  been  for  many  years  the  abode  of  their  Princes,  before 
they  reached  the  electoral  dignity.  The  Electoral  Princes  removed  their 
residence  to  Dresden,  and,  after  one  of  them,  Augustus,  had  come  into 
poesession  of  the  Grown  of  Poland,  the  old  and  deserted  palace  of  his 
ancestor  Albrecht,  became  the  busy  scene  of  the  labors  of  workmen,  potters, 
painters  and  chemists.  One  of  these,  a  painter,  claims  our  attention.  A 
man  of  trust,  in  the  confidential  employ  of  his  government;  to  see  him  and 
know  him  with  his  funily,  in  his  modest  lodgings,  we  must  see  and  know 
somewhat  of  the  new  and  strange  Institution,  of  which  he  was  a  part. 

Though  the  time  had  passed,  when  the  chembt  sought  to  change  the 
lower  into  the  higher  metals,  when  he  essayed  to  make  Oold,  and  did  net 
know  that  the  way  to  the  Gold-mine  lay  in  the  opposite  direction ;  btill 
some  remains  of  these  ideas  of  the  olden  day  were  left  here  and  there,  and 
gained  admission  into  credulous  minds. 

The  expenses  of  the  royal  households  in  Dresden  and  Warsaw,  had  very 
much  increased,  to  the  great  vexation  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  and  he 
was  thus  induced  to  listen  to  the  representations  of  a  young  chemist, 
infatuated  with  the  belief  that  he  had  solved  the  great  problem,  and  could 
produce  the  much  desired  gold.  Large  sums  had  been  expended,  with  no 
result  except  grief  and  fear  of  disgrace  to  minister,  chemist  and  their  sup* 
porters,  when  a  real  philosophical  discoverer,  the  Baron  of  Tschimhausen, 
stepped  in  to  extricate  them  from  their  difficulties,  by  persuading  the  king, 
whose  highest  confidence  he  enjoyed,  to  erect  a  China  glass  manu&ctory 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  same  unfortunate  alchemists. 

China  glass  could,  at  that  time,  only  be  procured  from  China,  and  then 
only  by  way  of  Holland,  whither  it  was  brought  at  great  expense.  Tschim- 
hausen  proved  that  it  could  be  made  out  of  an  earth  which  he  had  discovered 
in  several  mines,  within  the  dominions  of  the  Prince.  As  mining  was  not 
then  considered  beneath  the  dignity  of  kings,  this  discovery  gave  rise  to 
the  anomalous  and  peculiar  event,  of  the  establishment  by  a  Royal  Prince, 
of  a  workshop,  in  which  articles  of  trade  were  manufactured. 

It  is  true,  the  Porcelain  was  made  chiefly  with  a  view  to  increase  the 
splendor  of  the  king's  banquets,  and  the  pomp  of  the  royal  court,  and  much 
was  distributed  in  the  shape  of  presents  among  Princes  and  Court- 
fiivorites}  yet^  some  was  also  made  for  sale;  and  in  1700,  the  first  cargo 
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was  sent  to  tlie  Easter  fair  at  Leipsic;  and  in  1710;  the  old  <<  Albrecht 
Castle/'  in  Meissen,  was  tamed  into  a  manufactory  of  Saxon  Porcelain. 

The  mines,  or  deposites  of  the  earth,  were  kept  secret ;  the  whole  process 
of  preparation  was  confidentially  entrusted  to  a  few  only,  especially  the  art 
of  ornamenting  the  China  glass  with  colors,  embellishing  it  with  gold,  and, 
what  was  most  difficult,  of  decorating  it  with  paintings,  the  true  colors  of 
which  do  not  appear  until  after  they  have  been  burnt  or  melted  in,  by  the 
heat  of  the  oven. 

All  the  Chemists  and  Artists  employed,  were  sworn  to  secrecy ;  and,  be- 
cause in  the  early  period  of  the  existence  of  the  manufactory,  some  desert- 
ers had  offered  the  use  of  their  knowledge  to  other  Princes,  increased  care 
had  been  taken  by  the  Superintendents  of  the  establishm^it,  to  trust  only 
men  of  known  integrity  and  tried  faithfulness,  whose  reputation  was  uoim* 
peached  in  the  communities  to  which  they  belonged. 

Such  a  man  was  the  Porcelain  Painter,  Christian  Gotfried  Hahnemann* 
fie  had  a  son  bom  to  him  in  the  «  Albrecht  Castle,"  at  Meissen,  on  Thurs- 
day the  10th  of  April,  1755,  to  whom,  on  the  following  Sunday,  at  his  bap- 
tism in  the  Lutheran  Cathedral  of  Meissen,  he  gave  the  name  of  Samuel, 
^<  one  who  is  asked  of  the  Lord.'' 

And  his  birth  do  we  celebrate  this  day,  after  one  hundred  years  have 
been  gathered  to  the  past,  after  a  century  has  gone  by,  more  remarkable 
and  eventful  than  any  other  in  the  world's  history.  And  not  we  alone. 
Eandred  spirits  meet  to-day  in  Boston  and  in  Eio  Janeiro,  in  London  and 
in  Paris,  in  Vienna  and  in  Berlin.  Meissen  itself,  the  town  of  his  birth, 
wiU  be  filled  with  his  friends;  and  in  Coothen,  his  last  place  of  residence 
in  Germany,  magnifioent  preparations  have  been  made.  Everywhere,  all 
over  the  world,  where  the  Light  of  the  New  School  has  entered  into  the 
darkness,  the  same  is  done. 

When  the  fkther,  in  his  delight,  looked  upon  the  little  boy  as  be  lay 
sleeping  in  the  cradle,  could  a  thought  of  this  have  entered  in  his  mind  1 
Oould  he  have  imagined,  that  so  many  years  after,  in  a  far  distant  land,  and 
another  hemisphere,  reached  in  his  day,  only  after  long,  tedious  and  danger- 
ous voyaging,  in  that  small  town  laid  out  by  Penn  on  the  river  Delaware, 
in  the  wilds  of  Pennsylvania,  known  to  him  only  from  the  narration  of 
Missionaries,  this  day  would  be  remembered  ?  In  that  town,  grown  to  be 
one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  world,  the  birth-place  of  a  nation's  indepen- 
dence, a  seat  of  intelligence,  a  nursery  of  science,  and  a  home  of  the  arte  ; 
BO  great  a  number,  impeUed  by  gratitude,  would  freely  gather  together,  to 
do  honor  in  solemn  assembly  to  him,  who  lay  there  in  his  cradle,  wrapt  ia 
the  soft  slnmbem  of  innocence.  Even  the  angels  in  their  holy  watch,  oould 
not  have  forseen  what  was  known  to  the  Lord  alone. 

But  what  was  it,  that  the  father  thought?  It  has  been  made  known  to 
US.  While  he  looked  upon  the  son  so  much  desired,  this  was  the  thought : 
«<  If  that  boy  is  permitted  to  grow  up,  I  will  give  him  lessons  in  thinking." 
A  great  thought  of  a  father,  at  such  a  time,  one  hundred  years  ago. 

As  he  thought  and  determined;  so  he  acted.    An  old  man  ia  Meissen^ 
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who  liad  forgotten  the  Bon,  whea  he  heard  of  his  fame,  said  smilingly  i 
«  Many  a  time  have  I  taken  a  walk  with  his  &ther,  and  ever  at  a  certain 
hoar,  he  would  say :  <  I  most  go  home  now,  I  have  to  give  a  lesson  to  my 
Samael,  a  lesson  in  thinking;  that  boy  must  learn  to  think.' '' 

And  he  did  learn  to  think. 

After  he  had  studied  the  art  he  so  loyed,  had  searched  into  all  the 
soienoea,  and  had  made  many  useful  discoveries,  had  made  his  name  known 
all  over  the  land  before  he  was  thirty-five  years  of  age;  his  dissatisfaction 
with  the  rules  of  cure^  so  preyed  upon  his  mind,  that  while  translating 
Cullen's  Materia  Medica,  displeased  with  the  theoretical  explanation  therein 
given,  of  the  curative  power  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  the  thought  came  into 
his  mind,  « I  will  take  it  myself,  while  in  health,  and  prove  if  With  this 
first  attempt,  the  morning  light  of  a  new  day  of  medical  science,  the  bright* 
ness  of  which  should  cover  the  earth,  dawned  upon  him;  for  he  found  that 
the  symptoms  produced  on  himseif,  were  similar  to  the  symptoms  of  such 
cases  of  intermittent  as  he  had  seen  cured  by  the  bark,  but  not  similar  to 
those  manifested  in  cases  in  which  he  had  given  the  same  specific,  without 
effecting  a  cure. 

This  great  truth  was  the  germ  which  he  nursed  and  cherished,  and  fol« 
lowed  for  twenty  long  toilsome  years,  during  which  it  grew  up,  was  de- 
veloped and  firmly  established.  And  only  at  the  end  of  that  time  did  he 
publish  his  work,  entitled  «  Organon  of  the  Healing  Art.''  And  his  motto 
he  inscribed  on  the  title  page  :  ^^  Aude  $apere»"  <<  Woff'i  wei9e  zu  sein.'' 
<(  Dare  to  be  wise,"  Such  was  the  fruit  of  the  thinking  lessons.  He  dared 
to  be  wise,  and  he  was  wise. 

It  is  remarkable  that  he  was  the  first  man  in  whom  were  united  the  two 
great  ideas,  of  proving  drugs  on  the  healthy,  and  of  applying  them  to  the 
core  of  the  sick,  according  to  the  law :  Similta  nmilibus.  This  law  had 
been  mentioned  often  before.  In  an  old  Sanscrit  book,  it  is  said  :  <<  Poison 
is  a  remedy  for  poison."  Greek  authors  have  made  the  observation :  ^<  by 
similar  things  diseases  are  produced,  by  similar  things  given  to  the  sick  they 
are  healed.''  The  Acta  Sanctorum  contains  a  narration  from  an  old  manu- 
^cript,  in  which  it  is  said :  « In  heaven  the  angels  cure  by  the  law,  iimilia 
tinuiibus;  and  not  like  the  common  physicians,  by  the  law,  contraria  conr 
trariu,"  And  a  long  list  of  quotations  could  be  given,  from  Basilius  Yalen- 
tinus  in  1400,  down  to  Shakspeare,  in  which  it  is  repeatedly  mentioned, 
that  the  like  things  will  cure,  but  none  of  them  thought  of  proving  drugs 
on  the  healthy. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  great  many  physicians  commenced  proving  drugs 
on  die  healthy,  long  before  Hahnemann,  but  there  were  none  who  united 
therewith  an  application  of  these  drugs  to  disease,  on  the  principal  of 
Emilia  iimilibttSy  notwithstanding  that  common  sense  shows  their  intimate 
relation  to  each  other:  that  one  <Ms  like  unto  the  other."  But  common 
sense  in  scientific  men,  is  not  a  common  thing.  Hahnemann's  father  had 
taught  him  to  think. 

After  ooUecting  iacts,  for  years,  in  corroboration  of  this  law,  he  observed 
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a  case  of  poisoning  by  Belladonna,  with  symptoms  similar  to  Scarlet  Fever. 
He  applied  therefore,  that  remedy,  in  Scarlet  Fever,  '<  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling," in  small  doses.  A  frightfdl  increase  ensued  in  some,  a  cure  was 
effected  in  other  oases.  Bat  he  did  not  doubt  his  law,  nor  fidter  in  his 
application.  Like  Columbus,  when  the  needle,  his  only  guide  amid  the 
tempests  of  an  unknown  ocean,  began  to  waver  and  to  point  away  from  the 
north,  still  steered  boldly  to  the  west,  so  did  Hahnemann  take  the  boldest 
step  ever  attempted  by  a  scientific  man ;  a  step,  which  even  to  this  day  is 
branded  as  visionary,  whimsical,  unscientific ;  a  step  which  could  have  been 
taken  only  by  one,  who  as  a  boy  had  learned  to  think ;  he  began  to  admin- 
ister in  ever  diminishing  quantities,  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  all  previous 
conception.  It  was  this  grand  moral  courage  of  the  man  who  thought  as  he 
had  learnt,  which  saved  the  newly  discovered  law.  And  whilst  he  perse- 
vered, and  proved  and  established  it  by  tests  innumerable,  he  also  proved 
and  established,  that  the  healing  power  does  not  belong  to  the  crude  medici- 
nal matter,  but  lies  within  and  above  it,  as  the  soul  lies  within  and  above 
the  body. 

After  laboring  thus  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  want  and  dis- 
grace, and  alone,  yet  full  of  courage  and  of  hope,  it  was  when  he  had  nearly 
reached  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  life,  that  he  met  with  one  who  was  willing 
and  ready  to  brave  with  him  the  calumnies  of  the  world,  for  the  sake  of 
science  and  of  mankind ;  Doctor  E.  Stapf,  who  still  lives  to  see  this  day  of 
glorious  fruition  of  that  good  and  brave  old  man's  hopes  and  strivings,  and 
may  unite  with  us  and  thousands  elsewhere,  throughout  the  world,  to  cele- 
brate the  Divine  Goodness  for  the  gift  of  the  man,  thrtmgh  whom  so  great 
a  light  has  been  shed  upon  science. 

And  in  such  celebration,  shall  we  and  they  but  echo  his  own  dying  words. 
When  in  the  last  mortal  agony  of  his  parting  life,  his  wife  said  to  him : 
«  Why  shouldest  thou,  who  has  alleviated  so  much  suffering,  suffer  in  thy 
last  hour  7  This  is  unjust.  Providence  should  have  allotted  to  thee  a  pain- 
less death."  He  raised  his  voice,  and  exclaimed:  <<Why  should  I  have 
been  so  distinguished  ?  Each  of  us  should  attend  to  the  duties  God  has  given 
him  to  do.  None  has  any  merit  of  his  own.  God  owes  me  nothing ;  / 
owe  Him  aUJ* 

DISOOVBRIES  OF  HAHNEMANN— WITH  A  VIEW  OF  THE  PAST  AND 
PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCE. 

BY  DR.  SDWARD  B1.TABD|  OF  HKW  YORK. 

The  man  who  fulfils  the  duties  of  the  varied  relations  of  life,  should 
command  the  love  and  respect  of  his  day.  The  man  that  develops  a  prin- 
ciple which  shall  improve  the  condition  of  his  race,  should  live  in  their 
remembrance.  But  he  who  brings  to  light  some  great  principle  of  nature 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  health  and  life  of  man  and  develops  its  laws, 
should  command  the  respect  and  love  of  his  day,  live  in  their  remembrance, 
and  for  all  time  receive  their  reverence  and  gratitude.    And  how  greatly 
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ahoiild  that  reyerenoe  and  gratitude  be  enhanced,  if  that  principle  so  brought 
to  Hght  should  haye,  eyer  since  disease  and  death  entered  the  world,  been 
earnestly  and  dilligentlj  sought  for  by  the  ablest  and  most  gifted,  but 
neyer  found;  and  if  the  discoyerer  should  haye  adyanoed  in  the  field 
through  all  that  is  known  to  its  yery  yerge,  and  upon  that  dark  unknown 
where  men  had  groped,  guessed,  speculated  and  stumbled,  and  by  the 
power  of  his  genius  had  shed  a  light  which  dissipated  that  deep  darkness 
which  shrouded  the  great  truths  that  Uy  buried  there,  thus  making  them 
his  own  and  his  fellow-man's  foreyer. 

Surely  such  a  one  has  added  to  the  fixed  capital  of  the  world,  and  most 
gloriously  fulfilled  his  destiny.  He  has  the  right  to  say  to  coming  gene- 
rations, I  haye  put  into  your  hands  power.  Use  it,  but  stop  not  there : 
bring  to  light  all  the  unseen  good  which  the  loying  kindness  of  God  has  in 
store  for  the  children  of  men. 

It  is  a  general  kw  of  nature  that  man  should  labor,  and  not  liye  alone 
on  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers.  It  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  his  moral 
and  intellectual  nature  that  he  cannot  stand  still.  It  is  the  duty,  and 
should  be  the  ambition  of  one  generation  to  increase  the  knowledge  and 
happiness  of  the  next  In  the  history  of  the  human  race  it  may  be  only 
now  and  then  that  men  of  superior  powers  start  into  existence — the 
workings  of  whose  minds  will  be  felt^  not  only  on  their  own  generation, 
but  whose  influence  can  neyer  be  lost. 

When  such  men  arise,  it  is  natural,  it  is  useful,  it  is  wise,  to  study  their 
works — ^to  contemplate  their  power  and  greatness,  not  as  hero-worship,  but 
what  was  great  and  good  in  them  to  reyerence,  so  that  we  may  be  warmed 
and  stimulated  by  their  bright  example  into  noble  exertions.  With  this 
spirit  we  haye  assembled  here  to-night  to  do  reyerence  to  one  among  the 
mightiest  of  the  dead,  who,  by  the  great  principles  he  eyolyed,  liyes  still 
among  us  and  influences  us  daily  by  his  works,  which  liye  after  him. 

This  day,  April  10, 1755,  a  century  ago,  in  Meissen,  in  the  Electorate 
of  Saxony,  lying  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  portions  of  Germany,  was 
bom  Samuel  Hahnemann.  A  truer  man,  a  riper  scholar,  a  profounder 
philosopher,  a  greater  discoyerer,  neyer  liyed.  He  turned  the  force  of  a 
mind  characterised  by  powers  of  unequalled  inyestigation,  into  the  field  of 
medicine,  and  we  say,  by  the  proyidence  of  God,  became  a  physician. 

The  history  of  medicine  is  a  history  of  sects  and  reyolutions.  I  will  not 
pursue  its  history  down  the  stream  of  time,  nor  examine  abandoned  theories 
that  in  great  abundance  strew  its  course,  and  which  merely  show  the  inge* 
nuity  of  man  and  his  misdirected  efforts.  I  will  but  consider  what  was 
known  and  unknown  when  Hahnemann  entered  the  field  of  inyestigation. 

Anatomy  and  physiology  had  been  explored,  and  with  scientific  exactness 
eyery  bone  in  the  human  body  had  been  examined,  their  position  and  use 
ascertained.  Eyery  muscle  which  enyeloped  them  had  been  carefully  dis- 
sected and  demonstrated  from  its  origin  to  its  insertion*  Eyery  blood- 
yessel,  from  its  rise  to  its  last  ramification,  had  been  traced.  The  great 
nenrous  system  was  explored  in  all  its  complex  web,  from  its  centre  to  its 
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last  filament  The  strnctare  of  the  human  body,  with  its  organs,  had  been 
examined — some  of  these  functions  had  been  determined  with  certainty, 
others  with  probability,  and  others  plaosibly. 

The  chemist  had  made  strides  in  knowledge.  Paracelus  had  brought  the 
reign  of  Oalen  and  Ayioena  to  an  end.  He  had  taken  it  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  gold-makers,  and  brought  it  into  the  service  of  the  physician.  Men 
began  to  distinguish  between  organic  and  inorganic  substances.  The  prin- 
dple  of  the  process  of  combustion  had  been  discovered  and  established. 

The  use  of  the  scale  and  balance  had  shown  the  quantitative  relations  of 
matter,  and  had  thereby  opened  new  sources  of  knowledge. 

But  in  the  knowledge  of  medicines  and  their  application,  there  was  no 
advance— -there  was  no  certainty — ^there  was  no  science. 

Hahnemann  felt  this  terrible  deficiency  in  this  most  vital  part  of  medi- 
cine ;  for  he  had  made  himself  master  of  all  the  knowledge  in  the  field  of 
medicine  to  its  very  outposts,  and  then  he  exclaimed  :  <<  After  I  had  dis- 
covered the  weakness  and  errors  of  my  teachers  and  books,  I  sank  into  a 
state  of  sorrowful  indignation,  which  had  nearly  altogether  disgusted  me 
with  the  study  of  medicine.  I  was  on  the  point  of  concluding  that  the 
whole  art  was  vain  and  incapable  of  improvement." 

Dr.  Akenside  had  said,  « physicians,  in  despair  of  making  medicine  a 
science,  have  agreed  to  convert  it  into  a  trade."  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle  had 
said,  « that  medicine  was  an  art  founded  in  conjecture,  and  that  he  never 
oould  discover  any  rational  principle  in  a  physician's  treatment  of  a  case, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  was  all  guesswork."  We  are  told  by  the  ingenious 
John  Brown,  that  he  « wasted  more  than  twenty  years  in  learning,  teaching 
and  diligently  scrutinizing  every  part  of  medicine." 

The  first  five  passed  away  in  hearing  others,  studying  what  he  had  heard, 
implicitly  believing  it,  and  entering  upon  the  possession  as  a  rich  and 
valuable  inheritance.  His  mode  of  empoloyment  the  next  five  years  was  to 
explain  more  clearly  the  several  particulars,  to  refine  and  give  them  a  nicer 
polish.  During  the  next  equal  space  of  time,  because  no  part  of  it  had 
succeeded  to  his  mind,  he  became  cold  upon  the  subject,  and,  with  many 
eminent  men,  even  with  the  vulgar  themselves,  began  to  deplore  the  healing 
art  as  altogether  uncertain  and  incomprehensible. 

The  darkness  and  difficulties  which  surrounded  the  subject,  neither 
appalled  nor  paralyzed  the  genius  or  energy  of  Hahnemann.  He  felt  that 
to  restore  to  the  foim,  worn  and  wasted  by  disease,  the  priceless  jewel, 
health,  was  the  highest  achievement  that  man  oould  accomplish,  and  he 
exclaims :  <<  I  gave  myself  up  to  solitary  reflection,  and  resolved  not  to 
terminate  my  train  of  thought  until  I  had  arrived  at  a  definite  conclusion 
on  the  subject.  This  much  is  certain :  an  art  of  medicine  exists,  but  not 
in  our  heads,  nor  in  our  system." 

Men  had  examined  anatomy  and  chemistry  for  the  cause  of  disease  and 
for  their  remedies ;  but  they  proved  themselves  but  preliminary  sciences. 
True,  chemistry  explained  certain  appearances  of  the  healthy  as  well  as  the 
diseased  body,  and  was  a  guide  to  the  preparation  of  various  medicines. 
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Bat  it  failed  in  attempting  to  explain  all  pbysiological  and  pathologioal 
phenomena,  or  to  point  out  the  remedy;  for  while  these  aoceesory  branohee 
had  advanced  to  a  high  degree  of  matarity,  there  had  been  no  red  improve- 
ment in  the  treatment  of  disease. 

How  does  it  happen  that  in  the  oentnries  since  .Siscalapins  lived,  this,  so 
indispensable  an  art  of  medicine,  has  made  so  little  progress?  Became 
man,  up  to  this  time,  had  fixed  his  attention  with  absorbing  interest  npoa 
the  conditions  of  matter  as  they  were  presented  to  the  senses;  but  took  no 
note — made  no  inquiry  into  the  laws  of  vitality  which  really  governed  and 
controlled  them.  That  was  as  completely  hidden  from  the  corporeal  and 
inteUectnal  eye  of  man  as  was  electricity,  of  which  it  has  been  said  that  a 
thoosand  years  elapsed  from  the  birth  of  natnral  philosophy,  ere  the  hnman 
mind  had  obtained  the  slightest  notion  of  the  existence  of  this,  the  most 
stapendons  power  in  nature-— a  power  performing  the  most  important  part 
in  all  the  alterations  of  inorganic  matter  and  all  the  processes  of  vegeteble 
and  animal  life. 

True,  the  existence  of  vitality  was  known,  but  its  laws  had  not  been 
explored  or  ascertained:  like  gravity,  observed,  bat  the  laws  of  this 
remained  unexplained  until  brought  to  light  by  the  genins  of  Newton. 
Thus,  in  this  controlling  power  in  the  medical  art,  vitality,  there  had  been 
no  examinations  up  to  the  time  of  Hahnemann.  The  ground  had  been 
unexplored,  untrodden.  Upon  this  subject  rested  darkness,  and  alone  on 
this  field  did  the  genius  of  Hahnemann  enter.  No  one  preceded  him. 
He  brought  its  laws  to  light.  This  field  was  the  summit  level  of  them  all. 
He  perceived  first  the  law  of  cure,  based  on  the  principle  of  resistance  and 
reaction,  and  demonstrated  it  as  a  law  of  the  vital  power. 

By  this  elastic  spring  of  man's  nature,  the  source  of  his  physical  and 
inteUeetual  growth,  he  resists  the  dissolving  heats  of  the  torrid  lone  and 
the  solidifying  cold  of  the  Arctic  region.  His  increased  endurance  under 
labor  is  the  result  of  this  law.  The  light  and  elastic  medium  that  presses 
us  on  eveiy  side — ^the  air  we  breathe — ^the  food  we  eat— all  are  charged 
with  active  agents  inimical  to  life;  but  if  not  in  excess,  the  very  spirit  of 
resistance  to  their,  action,  that  law  of  vitality,  keeps  them  strong  and  full 
in  its  natural  and  equal  flow,  which  is  health. 

It  was  Hahnemann,  then,  who  brought  to  light  this  great  principle,  that 
whatever  disturbs  the  current  of  life,  that  current  will  re-act  against  it 
with  certainty,  unless  utterly  overwhelmed. 

This  principle  is  the  basis  of  the  therapeutical  law  of  homcsopatby,  tiiat 
like  will  cure  like,  if  a  cure  can  be  wrought 

Hahnemann  as  he  viewed  this  law  as  applied  to  disease,  thus  exclaimed : 
<<  The  result  of  a  treatment  so  conformable  to  nature,  may  be  confidently 
depended  upon.  It  is  so  perfectiy,  without  exception,  certain,  so  rapid 
beyond  all  expectation,  that  no  metliod  of  treating  diseafc  can  show  any- 
thing at  all  like  it.'' 

As  Hahneman  advanced  in  the  examination  of  these  laws,  he  demon* 
Btratcd  that  "  every  simple  medicinal  substance,  like  the  specific  morbific 
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niisnuita  (small  poz,  meaalesy  die  venom  of  Tipeni  the  nliTS  of  rMA 
animaby  &c.y)  causes  a  peculiar  spedfie  disease — a  seties  of  deiermiiiate 
symptomsy  which  is  not  produced  pieciselj  in  the  same  waj  bj  any  other 
medicine  in  the  worid. 

<'  As  CTerj  species  of  plant  differs  in  its  external  form,  in  its  peculiar 
mode  of  existence,  in  its  taste,  smell,  Ac.,  firom  every  odier  species  and 
genus  of  plant — as  every  mineral  substance,  every  salt  differs  from  all 
others  in  both  its  external  and  internal  physical  qualities,  so  do  they  all  differ 
among  themselves  in  their  medicinal  properties,  that  is  to  say,  in  their  morbifio 
powers;  each  of  these  substances  efifects  an  alteration  in  our  state  of  health 
in  a  peculiar  determinate  manner/' 

Hahnemann  was  the  first  man  who  ever  pointed  the  way  by  which  alone 
this  great  and  important  truth  oould  be  obtained ;  and  he  says,  <<  To 
penetrate  profoundly  into  this  course  of  knowledge,  we  administer,  these 
medicines  experimentally,  the  weaker,  as  well  as  the  stronger,  each  single 
and  uncombined,  to  healthy  individuals,  with  caution,  carefully  re- 
moving all  accessory  circumstances  capable  of  exercising  an  influence.  We 
note  down  the  symptoms  they  occasion  precisely  in  the  order  in  which  they 
occur,  and  thus  we  obtain  the  pure  result  of  the  form  of  disease  that  each 
of  these  medicinal  substances  is  capable  of  producing,  absolutely  and  by 
itself,  in  the  human  body/' 

Hahnemann,  with  toil  and  observation,  lud  the  imperishable  foundation 
of  our  materia  medica — a  foundation  upon  which  all  succeeding  genera- 
tions may  build,  but  cannot  alter,  because  it  is  based  upon  the  nature  of 
things. 

!^hnemann  further  discovered  a  law  of  vitality,  that  <<  in  the  action  of 
simple  medicines  on  the  healthy  human  body,  there  occur,  in  the  first  place, 
phenomena  and  symptoms  which  may  be  termed  the  pontive  disease  to  be 
expected  from  the  specific  action  of  the  medicinal  substance,  or  its  positive 
primary,  (first  and  principal,)  effects." 

<<  When  this  is  past,  there  ensues,  in  hardly  appreciable  tranritions,  the 
exact  opposite  of  the  first  process ;  there  occur  the  exact  opposite  symptoms 
constituting  the  secondary  action,"  which  is  the  resistance  of  the  vital 
power  to  the  direct  action  of  the  specific. 

Hahnemann  further  discovered  as  a  law  of  vitality,  <<The  internal 
essential  nature  of  every  malady,  of  every  individual  case  of  disease,  as 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  know  it,  for  the  purpose  of  curing  it,  expresses 
itself  by  the  $ymptom$,  as  they  present  themselves  to  the  investigations  of 
the  true  observer  in  their  whole  extent,  connexion  and  succession. 

u  When  the  physician  has  discovered  all  the  observable  symptoms  of  the 
disease  that  exist,  he  has  discovered  the  disease  itself;  he  has  attained  the 
complete  conception  of  it  requisite  to  enable  him  to  effect  a  cure.''  What 
a  boon  was  the  aiinouncement  of  this  discovery  to  suffering  humanity,  to 
learn  that  there  is  an  unerring  certainty  in  ascertainiDg  disease,  and  in  the 
application  of  the  remedy. 
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All  honor  to  the  man  who  Tewnied  medioiao  from  hjpotheos  and  nnoer- 
tainty,  and  made  it  a  adenoe. 

Hahnemann  farther  diacoyered  the  extreme  aenaitiyeneBa  of  diaeaae  to 
medicinal  action.  He  saja :  «  None  bat  the  carefal  obaeryer  can  have  any 
idea  of  the  height  to  which  the  aensitiyeneiu  of  the  body  to  medicintJ 
irritations  increased  in  a  state  of  disease.  It  exceeds  all  belief  when 
disease  has  attained  great  intensity. 

When  men  langh  with  incredulity  at  the  small  doses  given  under  the 
bomoDopathic  law,  and  deny  they  can  produce  any  effect,  they  but  show 
their  perfect  ignorance  of  the  condition  of  disease  and  the  medicinal  sub- 
stance acting  on  it. 

Now  we  can  understand  by  the  discoveries  and  establishment  of  these 
laws  by  Hahnemann,  how  anatomy  &il8  in  determining  a  remedy  for 
disease.  We  see  the  anatomist  busy  in  separating  with  the  knife,  the  saw, 
and  by  masoeration,  every  part  that  can  be  separated ;  and  by  the  power 
of  the  microscope  he  searches  for  tbe  cause  of  the  disease,  and  as  Hahne- 
mann has  well  said,  <'  He  sees  only  the  outside  of  organs-^their  grosser 
substances,  but  into  the  innermost  depths  of  their  being,  and  into  the 
connection  of  their  secret  operations,  no  mortal  eye  can  ever  pierce.  We 
may  see  the  structures  altered  in  color  and  form,  in  part  destroyed,  their 
secretions  changed — ^but  that  is  not  disease,  nor  the  cause  of  disease — ^it  is 
but  the  effect  of  disease.^' 

They  were  looking  in  the  wrong  direction  for  that  which  they  would  find. 
They  were  looking  upon  dull,  inert  matter,  which  had  no  movement  ex- 
cept by  the  force  of  the  vital  power,  in  whose  current  alone  could  be  found 
the  cause  of  disease— -a  current  which,  when  it  flows  fully,  equally  and 
undisturbed  through  the  complex  frame  of  man,  moves  the  wheel  of  li£9 
in  healthful  action. 

Now  we  can  understand  by  the  light  of  these  discoveries  how  Chemistry 
&ils  to  determine  a  remedy  for  disease.  <<  She  can  resolve  man's  frame  to 
its  constituents,  examine  the  flesh,  the  bone,  the  blood  and  secretions, 
reducing  all  to  their  ultimate  elements,  proving  him  to  be  but  walking  con- 
densed air,  (solidified  and  liquefied  gases). '^  But  she  cannot  point  out  the 
nature  of,  nor  analyze  one  throb  of  anguish.  Her  boundaries  were  reached 
with  the  analysis  of  matter,  for  here  commenced  the  reign  of  vitality. 
True,  she  can  weigh  by  the  scale,  and  balance  the  substance  of  the  nerves, 
and  resolve  it  to  its  elements,  but  she  can  take  no  cognizance  of  the  forces 
that  flash  through  their  filaments  and  pervade  them  to  their  minutest 
ramifications — sensations  of  pleasure  or  pain.  This  is  the  domain  of 
vitality. 

In  analysing  the  normal  and  abnormal  structure  and  secretions,  showing 
their  minutest  variances,  she  is  but  pointing  to  the  consequences  of  diseased 
action;  she  cannot  reach  its  causes,  nor  designate  the  remedy. 

From  a  knowledge  of  this  law  we  can  now  learn  how  cures  are  wrought — 
how  relief  is  brought  to  the  sufferer,  and  appreciate  their  worth. 

We  can  now  perceive  the  pricciple  upon  which  all  medicines  must  act— 
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HO  matter  tinder  what  system  they  may  hare  been  gireii,  either  in  the 
past  or  at  the  present  time.  They  must,  in  inflneneing  the  vital  poweFi 
have  relieved  by  the  primary  action  of  the  medicine  administered,  produc- 
ing a  new  disturbance — another  disease — ^Allopathia.  Or,  by  the  secondary 
action  or  resisting  power  of  the  vital  forces — Homoeopathia. 

In  the  first  case  large  doses  must  be  given  sufficient  to  act  on  the 
healthy  part,  producing  an  impression.  In  the  second  case  there  is  re- 
quired a  minute  quantity  of  a  similar  irritant,  acting  on  the  already  excited 
system,  and  by  the  resistance  it  arouses,  sweeping  away  disease  and  re- 
storing the  equilbrium. 

A  knowledge  of  these  laws  show  the  damage  arising  from  the  first 
or  revulsive  mode  of  treatment,  by  the  exhibition  of  large  doses,  which 
rely  on  the  primary  action  of  drugs.  For  if  the  disease  is  profound,  which 
is  sought  to  be  relieved  on  this  principle,  the  remedy  administered  must  be 
still  more  profound  ere  it  can  create  the  revulsion;  and  thereby  the  resist- 
ing power  of  nature  is  frequently  struck  down  paralysed  by  the  strength 
of  the  impression  produced,  and  though  recovery  may  be  slowly  induced ; 
yet  an  injury  is  always  inflicted  proportioned  to  the  shock  received,  and  if 
often  recurring,  finally  breaks  down  and  prostrates  all  power  of  re-aodon. 
Then,  it  is  said,  the  constitution  has  given  way. 

This  is  one  of  the  dangers  of  the  exhibition  of  large  doses  on  the  allo- 
pathic principle,  and  one  to  which  there  has  been  many  victims,  bringing 
on  manhood  the  infirmities  of  age.  But  there  are  other  dangers,  and  some 
more  suddenly  fatal  in  their  results  t  as  when  it  unfortunately  happens  that 
the  medicine  is  prescribed  by  one  unacquainted  with  these  principles  that 
our  great  master  made  his  own,  and  the  drugs  in  their  effect  on  the  human 
frame  is  similar  to  the  action  of  the  disease  sought  to  be  remedied^  there 
happen  consequences  beyond  all  control. 

The  remedy  given,  may,  in  the  classification  of  their  materia  medioa,  be 
designated  as  mild/simple,  alterative,  an  anodyne,  a  tonic.  But  its  action  on 
the  vital  power  is  not  governed  by  such  distinctions,  and  the  patient  under 
its  supposed  mild  influence,  receives  a  blow  against  which  there  is  no  rally- 
ing. The  power  of  reaction  succumbs  under  the  accumulated  power  of 
disease  and  remedy,  and  death  is  inevitable.  In  illustration  of  this  dangefi 
I  will  relate  a  case  of  which  I  was  an  eye-witness. 

An  interesting  child  of  twelve  years  of  age,  a  girl,  was  sent  from  her 
home  in  the  South,  for  the  purpose  of  education,  to  New  York.  •  The  rigor 
of  our  climate  was  too  much  for  the  constitution  of  the  child,  and  she  was 
attacked  with  pneumonia,  combined  with  pleurisy,  which  is  an  agonising 
form  of  disease.  She  was  placed  under  homoeopathic  treatment,  and 
through  ita  principles,  the  difficult  and  short  respiration,  hard  cough,  and 
sharp  stitches,  passed  away,  and  the  child  was  held  by  all  convalescent; 
when  her  relative,  who  is  himself  an  allopathic  physician,  arrived  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  her  away. 

Her  case  and  treatment  was  detailed  to  him.  He  admitted  her  conva- 
lescent, but  having  no  knowledge  of  these  laws  which  Hahnemann  dis- 
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oorered,  and  seeing  the  weakness  that  still  existed  oonseqnent  npon  hei 
conditio^,  proposed  a  few  grains  of  quinine  as  a  tonio,  to  restore  her  qnickly 
to  her  natural  vigor,  desiring  her  attending  physioians  to  lay  aside  the 
homoeopathic  view  of  treatment  and  adopt  his  measure.  This,  of  course, 
was  impossible,  and  refused  by  them,  preferring  to  retire  from  the  case 
which  they^had  brought  to  such  a  satisfactory  issue. 

He  took  the  treatment  into  his  own  hands  and  gave  her  quinine ;  and  I 
must  say  he  was  fully  sustained  in  his  view  by  the  writers  on  his  Materia 
Hodioa.  I  will  quote  from  Dunglison's  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica : 
«  Cinchona  is  an  admirable  tonic  as  well  as  anti-periodic ;  and,  as  such,  is 
largely  used.  ^Most,  howeyer,  of  its  medicinal  virtues  are  contained  in  the 
salts  of  its  alkaloids — especially  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  which  has,^  there* 
finre,  almost  supplanted  it.  Xiike  tonics  in  general,  apprehension  need  not 
be  entertained  in  doubtful  cases,  that  cinchona  may  act  injuriously  as  ail 
excitant.'' 

Within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  administration  of  the  drug,  the  disease 
under  which  she  had  been  labouring  retum^ed  with  increased  force,  and 
about  the  tenth  day  the  child  died  under  the  distinct  action  of  the  disease 
reproduced.  That  such  determination  was  the  result  of  the  remedy — the 
soKsalled  tonic— I  will  quote  from  Hahnemann's  Materia  Medica.  The 
effiMt  of  cinchona,  as  tried  on  the  healthy  organism,  is  thus  noted :  ^<  Pleur- 
tie  stitches  in  the  side,  with  great  heat,  violent  congestion  to  the  chest  and 
violent  palpitation  of  the  heart"  And  thus  the  poor  young  girl  sadly  con- 
firmed, in  her  sufferings  |ind  death,  the  observation  of  our  master,  and  de- 
monstrated the  danger  of  prescribing  without  a  knowledge  of  the  specific 
aetbn  of  the  drug. 

In  the  true  iiomoBopathic  treatment  there  are  no  dangers.  It  never 
prescribes  poisonous  doses  as  a  remedy ;  never  attacks  healthy  parts,  plough- 
ing up  the  system  in  various  directions  and  weakening  the  powers  of  resist- 
ance, the  stamina  of  the  constitution ;  but  she  gently  provokes,  by  a  simi- 
lar irritant,  the  secondary  action  of  the  drug  administered,  and  mildly  woes 
back  the  disturbed  vitality ;  by  which  operation  she  imparts  health  and 
strength  to  the  enfeebled  frame. 

As  we  view  the  past  and  present,  great  truths  like.precious  jewels,  clus- 
ter thick  around  the  hei^  of  our  master,  crowning  him  with  a  splendor 
sever  equalled  'by  the  kings  of  earth.  The  brightness  of  his  diadem 
will  never  be  dimmed  in  the  ceaseless  I'oU  of  time.  Strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, nevertheless,  when  the  truth  of  this  beautiful  science  was  first  dis- 
eovoed,  prejudice  raged  like  a  consuming  fire  throughout  the  world,  turn- 
ing man's  ingenuity  to  bitterness  and  vindictive  vengeance  against  the  few 
intellectual  minds  whose  moral  faculties,  aided  by  divine  power  and  wis- 
dom, were  called  into  exercise  for  human  advancement.  Truth  is  mighty, 
and  must  prevail  over  ignorance !  The  light  begins  to  shine,  and  night  ia 
passiDg  into  day. 
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THE  CHARACTER  OF  HAH17EMANK, 
IT  SB.  B.  r.  JOOO)  or  nw  TQ»s. 

In  regard  to  tbose  qualities  «iid  achievements  which  most  excite  general 
admiration;  the  physician  ia  surpassed  by  the  surgeon  and  the  warrior. 
The  mere  mechanic  of  onr  profession  may  extirpate  a  malignant  tnmor,  or 
amputate  a  limb  on  whicli  it  is  situated^  leaving  the  patient  in  the  last  case 
mutilated,  and~  the  entire  real  disease  in  both  oases  remaining,  latent  in  hia 
body.  Without  undue  disparagement  to  the  skill  which  may  be  thus 
evinoed;  and  which,  manifesting  itself  directly  to  the  senses;  is  appreciated 
by  the  unlearned  and  non-professional  observer,  we  idkonld  award  greater 
admiration  to  him  who,  in  similar  cases,  e£Fects  a  cure,  real,  deep  and  per- 
manent, leaving  the  man  in  his  pristine  integrity,  beauty  and  usefulness. 
How  much  greater  glory  still  has  been  achieved  by  that  medical  philosopher, 
who  has  discovered  and  demonstrated  a  principle  fruitful  in  such  beneficent 
results,  not  merely  in  the  circle  of liis  own  practice  or  his  own  century,  but 
for  mankind  throughout  the  world,  and  for  all  future  ages. 

In  the  cetitury  which  has  eUipsed  since  the  birth  of  Hahnemann,  there 
has  not  been  bom  another  human  being  whose  services  have  equally  pro« 
moted  the  welfare  of  man. 

In  a  biographical  sketch  of  Hahnemann,  written  by  himself,  he  has  de* 
scribed  the  character  of  his  fiither,  and  the  impressions  it  made  on  his  own 
mind.  These  statements  evince  an  appreciation  of  unostentatious  goodness, 
of  candor  and  truthfulness,  and  of  the  superiority  of  actions  to  professions, 
and  of  the  practical  value  of  religious  faith  and  hope. 

He  says,  "  My  father  had  the  soundest  original  ideas  in  regard  to  what 
is  good  and  worthy  of  man.  These  ideas  he  implanted  in  me.  His  leading 
principle  was,  that  a  man  should  be,  and  act  out  that  which  is  in  him, 
without  appearance  or  parade ;  and  this  principle  he  impressed  upon  me, 
more  by  example  than  precept.  Wherever  he  found  an  opportunity  of 
doing  any  good,  he  labored  with  body  and  soul,  and  often  without  attract- 
ing any  attention.  Was  it  not  my  duty  to  tread  in  his  footsteps  f  He 
discriminated  between  nobility  and  meanness  of  action,  with  a  nicety  and 
aoouiAoy  which  did  great  honor  to  the  active  tenderness  of  his  feelings. 
Herein,  too,  was  he  my  teacher.  His  life  was  never  in  contradiction  with 
his  exalted  views  of  the  great  Author  of  creation,  of  the  dignity  of  the 
human  race,  and  its  heart-elevating  destiny.  From  all  this  have  I 
derived  my  internal  tendencies.^' 

No  doubt,  these  virtues  of  the  father  had  great  effect  upon  the  son ; 
yet  I  am  inclined  to  accord  to  the  latter  a  nobleness,  with  respect  to  whidi 
not  only  was  the  influence  of  instruction  great,  and  that  of  example  greater, 
but  that  of  his  nature,  and  its  Author,  greatest.  <<  Ncuciiure  non  fi£^ — 
bom,  not  made,  is,  as  to  its  positive  part — ^not  peculiar  to  poetic,  genius. 
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A  poet  hiauelfy  in  the  following  lineB,  hints  at  hereditary  qualifcieff  atrongi j 
resembliDg  some  of  Hahnemann's  ; 

**  How  bappy  is  ke  born  and  tavghti 
Who  strteth  not  mioUmt's  will ; 
«  Wliose  armor  is  his  honest  thought* 

And  aimple  truth  his  ntmost  skill." 

Hifl  dependence  on  God  is  beatttifollj  acknowledged  in  the  following 
passage.  After  deaoribing  his  four  years'  residence  in  Dresden  and  its 
nei^borhoody  with  his  family,  which  he  calls  the  spice  of  his  life,  he  adds : 
<<  At  the  end  of  this  time,  in  178^,  I  came  to  Leipzig,  with  the  view  of 
being  nearer  to  the  seat  of  the  sciences,  where  I  am  now  awaiting  the  good 
or  eril  that  Divine  Providence  may  aooord  to  each  of  my  days,  whose 
number  is  in  its  hands." 

In  the  then  fntnre  days  of  Hahnemann  he  was  destined  to  receive  from 
Providence  an  inestimable  boon  for  humanity.  In  1796,  his  great  discovery 
was  ilrst  p«Uisbad|  and  Homosepathia  thus  bom  into  the  world,  forty-nine 
years  ago. 

His  antcAiography  attends  only  to  the  year  1791.  His  &mily  add  that 
M  the  last  years  of  his  life,  as  above  described  by  himself,  constituted  a 
most  important^  torning  point  in  his  career.  He  had  practiced  his  profes* 
sion  with  decided  success,  whereby,  as  well  as  by  his  writings  and  nnmeroiia 
tnmdatioDS  from  English,  French  and  Italian  authors,  with  acute  and 
judicions  nates  and  additions,  he  acquired  very  considerable  celebrity, 
ffis  active  mind  was  not  satisfied  with  this  j  on  the  oontrary,  he  was  dis< 
satisied  wiUi  himself  and  the  state  of  the  medickl  profession.  An  idea  of 
something  better,  even  then,  was  continually  before  him ;  and  to  seiae  this, 
to  hdd  and  form  aad  ultimate  this,  he  felt  himself  incessantly  impelled." 

He  was  at  one  time  specially  incited  to  these  investigations  by  love  to  his 
ewn  £imily  aad  confidence  in  God.  The  anxieties  of  the .  parent  sought 
relief  in  the  oharacter  of  the  Universal  Father.  This,  and  his  previous 
rejection  ef  allopathy,  from  a  motive  of  general  philanthropy,  appear  by  an 
extract  from  a  letter  subsequently  written  to  a  distinguished  medical  friend, 
upon  the  necesaity  of  a  regeneration  in  medicine.  He  says :  <<  To  become 
in  this  way  a  murderer  or  aggravator  of  the  sdferings  of  my  brethren  of 
mankind,  was  to  me  a  fearful  thought  So  fearful  and  distressing  was  it, 
that  shortly  after  my  marriage,  I  comfdetely  abandoned  practice,  and 
scarcely  treated  any  one,  for  fear  of  doing  him  harm,  and,  as  you  knoW| 
occupied  myself  solely  with  chemistry  and  literary  labors. 

'<  But,  children  were  born  to  me,  several  children;  and  in  course  of  time 
serious  diseases  occurred,  which,  because  they  afflicted  and  endangered  the 
lives  of  my  children, — my  flesh  and  blood,— caused  my  conscience  to  re- 
proach me  still  more  loudly,  that  I  bad  no  means  on  which  I  could  rely  for 
afibrding  them  relief.  Where  shall  I  look  for  aid,  sure  aid  ?  sighed  the 
disconsolate  father,  on  hearing  the  moaning  of  his  dear,  inexpressibly  dear. 
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Bkk  children.  The  darkness  of  night  and  the  dreariness  of  a  desert  all 
around  me;  no  prospect  of  relief  for  mj  oppressed  paternal  heart!  In  an 
eight  years'  practice^  pursued  with  conscientious  attention,  I  had  learned 
the  delusive  nature  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  treatment. 

<<But  perhaps  it  is  in  the  yery  nature  of  this  art;  as  great  men  haye 
asserted,  that  it  is  incapable  of  attaining  any  greater  certainty.  Shame- 
ful, blai^hemous  thought,  I  exclaimed.  What !  shall  it  be  said  that  the 
infinite  wisdom  of  the  Eternal  Spirit  that  animates  the  universe  could  not 
produce  remedies  to  allay  the  sufferings  -of  the  diseases  it  allows  to  arise  f 
The  all-loving  paternal  goodness  of  Him  whom  no  name  worthily  designates^ 
who  dispenses,  throughout  all  creation,  life  and  happiness  in  rich  abun* 
danoe— shall  it  be  said  that  He  was  capable  of  the  tyranny  of  not  permit- 
ting that  man,  made  in  His  own  image,  should,  even  by  the  efforts  of  his 
penetrating  mind,  that  has  been  breathed  into  him  from  above,  find  out  the 
way  to  discover  remedies  in  the  stupendous  kingdom  of  created  things, 
which  should  be  able  to  deliver  his  brethren  of  mankind  from  their  suffsr- 
ingsf 

<<  Sooner  than  admit  this  blasphemous  thought,  I  would  have  abjured 
all  the  medical  systems  in  the  world. 

<<  No,  there  is  a  .God,  a  good  God,  who  is  all  goodness  and  wisdom;  and 
as  surely  as  this  is  the  case,  must  there  be  a  way  of  his  creation,  whereby 
diseases  may  be  seen  from  the  right  point  of  view,  and  be  cured  with 
certainty/' 

These  feelings  and  convietions,  together  with  medical  science  and  ex- 
perience, general  learning  and  inventive  genius,  made  the  mind  of  Hahne- 
mann a  suitable  soil  for  receiving  that  solitary  seed  which  was  ultimately 
developed  into  the  homoeopathic  tree,  that  tree  of  ^arthly  life  for  the 
<<  healing  of  the  nations.''  That  seed  or  germ  of  his  future  discovery  was 
the  providentially  observed  fact  that  Peruvian  bark  produced  a  case  of 
intermittent  fever. 

The  religious  and  moral  character  of  Hahnemann  was  stamped  with  the 
cardinal  virtues,  reverence  and  obedience  to  God,  love  and  well-doing 
toward  man.  He  regarded  himself  as  a  humble  instrument  employed  by 
the  Infinite  Goodness,  the  Universal  Father,  for  initiating  mankind  into  a 
course  of  investigation,  which  should  eventually  lead  them  to  find  good  in 
all  creation.  Such  must  be  the  effect  of  extending  his  provings  of  medi- 
cines, instituted  first  for  verifying  the  law  of  cure,  and  continued  for  aiding 
its  application,  which  last  led  to  the  collateral  discovery  of  the  value  of 
small  doses. 

Samuel  Hahnemann  was  like  Christopher  Columbus,  not  only  in  the 
grandeur  of  his  discoveries,  but  in  perfecting  them  by  self-sacrifice,  dili- 
gence and  perseverance.  Each,  for  years,  stood  nearly  alone  in  an  incredu- 
lous generation,  which  despised  their  rational  and  pious  enthusiasm  as  an 
idle  dream.  Each  was  animated  with  a  confident  expectation  of  conferring 
incalculable  benefits  on  man,  in  accomplishing  a  work  predestined  by 
Infinite  Goodness  and  Wisdom. 

The  provings  of  Hahnemann  bear  the  stamp  of  conscientious  exactness  ; 
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and  lie  took  great  interest  in  those  which  others  madey  in  the  same  man- 
ner.  On  receiving  some,  in  his  58th  jeta,  from  Dr.  Stapf,  he  writes  in 
return :  **  The  obseryations  are  honest  and  accnrate.  Continue  to  work  in 
so  faithful  a  spirit.  What  we  do  in  this  branch  is  a  religious  act^  for  the 
good  of  mankind.  The  world  may  acknowledge  our  pure,  benevolent 
intentions,  or  not;  the  Holiest,  Omnipotent,  looks  down  upon  our  efforts 
with  pleasure;  and  only  for  Him,  and  our  hearty  do  we  liye  here  and  here- 
after. 

If  Hahnemann  seemed  occasionally  severe  towards  those  false-reasoning 
opponents  who  ridiculed  his  system,  or  those  spurious  friends  who  cor- 
rupted it,  his  satire  was  not  the  offspring  of  hatred  or  nM>rtified  prida 
His  rebuke  was  not  less  instructive  than  pungent ;  it  confounded  to  illu- 
minate and  wounded  to  heal.  Viewed  from  his  own  stand-point,  and  in 
the  light  of  truth,  it  was  no  exaggeration,  no  malicious  onslaught  for  the 
gratification  of  his  personal  feelings,  nor  any  trick  of  charlatanism  for  the 
advancement  of  his  private  interests. 

Hahnemann  was  more  severe  in  the  examination  of  himself.  In  his 
sixty-second  year  he  wrote  from  Leipsig  to  congratulate  his  friend  Dr. 
Stapf  on  the  birth  of  a  child.  He  says :  « I,  at  least,  have  felt  each  con- 
finement of  my  wife,  each  of  those  almost  supernatural  occurrences,  deeply 
agitate  my  inmost  life ;  and  I  have  always  tried  to  improve  this  dreadful 
moment,  with  its  glimpse  into  eternity,  for  the  cleansing  of  my  character; 
and  where  I  have  detected  any  spots,  envy  toward  my  neighbors,  or  any- 
thing of  a  suspicious,  hypocritical  duplicity  in  my  heart,  or  any  trace  of 
£ELlsehood,  or  any  disposition  to  speak  or  appear  otherwise  than  entirely  cor- 
responded with  my  internal  convictions — of  all  such  I  have  attempted  to 
purify  my  heart. 

« In  such  an  hour  have  I  made  an  inviolable  vow  to  cherish  within  me 
simplicity,  honesty  and  -truth ;  and  partly  in  self-culture,  as  becomes  a 
denizen  of  eternity,  partly,  in  the  benefaction  of  my  neighbors,  to  find  con- 
tentment and  happiness  beneath  the  eye  of  the  Father  of  all  living — the 
God  of  truth,  whose  universal  presence  always  surrounds  us;  from  whom 
we  cannot  conceal  the  inmost  tboughte  of  our  souls,  and  before  whose  holi. 
ness  the  holiest  of  us  stands  condemned.  So  have  I  striven,  in  that  heart- 
qoailing  hour,  to  fashion  an  inner  life,  such  as  is  required  for  our  eternal 
existence,  and  our  passage  into  the  land  of  perfection.'^ 

As  to  Hahnemann's  icterUific  character,  time  will  allow  only  a  few  re- 
ipsarks,  relative  to  his  mode  of  investigating  and  enunciating  the  grand 
doctrine* 

The  discoverer  of  the  universal  law  of  medicine  was  strictly  inductive  in 
the  mode  of  ite  demonstration.  Gifted  with  extraordinary  powers  for 
observing  and  comparing  objects  and  phenomena,  and  for  reasoning  from 
efl^  to  cause,  he  modestly  and  judiciously  commenced  witii  obviouB| 
simple  and  certain  properties,  then  compared  and  generalised. 

Had  he  started  with  higher  of  more  interior  principles,  or  professed  to 
arrive  at  them,  his  transcendental  critics  might  have  adored  his  genius ; 
and  though  we  could  not  have  regarded  him  as  a  sound  philosopher  or  sale 
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gaide,  we  migtit  have  admii^  the  fmblime  audacity  with  which  he  took  his 
0tand-point  near  the  centre  of  nat&re^  and  portrayed  the  enbordinate  prin- 
oiples  and  ulterior  results  thence  emanating.  Many  an  adTenturous  phi- 
losopher, with  waxen  wings,  has  taken  his  amUtious  and  lofty  flight  so  near 
that  central  sun,  as  to  melt  those  fusible  supporters,  and  precipitate  himself 
,  headlong  into  the  sea.  This  is  considered  fabulous  in  regard  to  an  ancient 
»rial  adrenturer,  yet  it  represents  transcendental  aiili-HaiinemaDnianism. 

The  Newton  of  medicine,  like  his  astronomical  prototype,  wisely  refrained 
from  attempting  to  express  the  location  or  internal  nature  of  the  forces. 
The  latter  nerer  pretended  to  determine  whether  the  agency  by  which  the 
heavenly  bodies  tend  towards  each  other  is  situated  within,  between  or 
beyond  them,  or  is  gaseous,  ethereal,  electrical  or  spiritual.  His  enuncia- 
tioh  is  designed  to  be  understood  in  a  practical  sense.  The  formula  is  sus- 
ceptible of  application  to  useful  purposes.  Suppose  any  one  is  the  imaginary 
or  real  discover  of  the  nature  of  gravitation,  he  neither  refutes  nor  super- 
sedes the  law,  nor  rivals  its  discoverer  in  afibrding  any  new  data  which  may 
aid  the  astronomer  in  predicting  the  movements  of  the  planets,  satellites  or 
tides,  or  in  framing  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  mariner.  Similarly 
abortive  must  be  any  project  for  superseding  the  Hahnemannian  law. 

In  the  enunciation  of  his  law,  Hahnemann  evinced  a  genius  not  only' 
logical,  but  practical.  He  perceived  the  impossibility  of  arriving  by  induc- 
tion at  any  certain  conclusion  respecting  the  relation  of  the  internal  nature 
of  the  disease  to  that  of  the  remedy ;  and  he  saw,  with  equal  clearness,  the 
uselessness  of  such  an  attainment. 

The  same  is  true,  not  only  of  the  more  but  the  less  transcendental  sense, 
for  however  great  ^e  probability  of  a  correspondence  between  the  principal 
or  original  seat  of  the  disease,  and  that  of  the  action  of  its  unknown  remedy ; 
how  is  this  remedy  to  be  discovered,  except  by  the  similarity  of  its  sensible 
effects  to  those  of  the  malady  t  The  law  in  any  other  than  the  Hahne- 
mannian form,  or  some  form  substantially  equivalent,  is  a  mere  useless 
abstraction. 

The  universality  and  immutability  of  the  law  of  cure,  its  practical  value 
in  relation  to  man's  dearest  earthly  interests,  the  scientific  skill  evinced  in 
his  mode  of  verifying  it,  and  the  facilities  which  his  instruction  and  example 
have  afforded  his  followers,  in  continuing  its  verification  by  medical  prac- 
tice, and  widening  the  sphere  of  its  application  by  new  provings,  all  these 
seoiire  the  perpetuity  of  Hahnemann's  fiime. 

We  have  met  this  day  to  celebrate  a  name,  on  which  increasing  honor 
shall  be  bestowed  in  every  coming  century.  Those  now  assembled  within 
these  walls,  and  similar  assemblages  thronghout  Christendom,  have  the 
privilege  of  commencing  these  centennial  celebrations.  When  the  earth, 
in  her  majestic  circuit,  shall  have  revolved  a  hundred  times  more  round  the 
central  sun,  at  that  distant  day,  our  posterity  shall  meet  in  vastly  increased 
numbers,  for  the  second  great  celebration,  and  recognise  Hahnemann  as 
the  centre  of  attraction  and  grand  luminary  of  the  medical  world ;  and  then, 
for  the  blessings  through  him  conferred  on  men, anthems  of  gratitude  and 
adoration  will  again  ascend  to  the  Universal  Father. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  VIEW  OF  HOMCBOPATHT. 

Vr  MU  J.  r.  ^iXM,  RTfttOMk  PA. 

In  the  constitution  of  oar  world  there  are  three  essential  departmental 
Hatter,  Forces  and  Laws. 

He  who  created  Matter,  imparted  forces  and  established  laws,  has  given 
to  us  faculties  of  perception  and  of  reason  bj  which  we  may  view  his  handi- 
work, trace  his  unfailing  causes,  and  even  comprehend  his  wise  designs  in 
nature. 

The  first  of  these  departments,  embracing  the  material  domain,  and  un- 
folding its  treasures  to  our  senses,  has  been  the  first  to  win  our  attention. 

Traversed  bj  lovers  of  learning  from  age  to  age,  this  onoe  wild  field  has 
assumed  the  appearance  of  a  garden,  where  each  part  is  &miliar  and  the 
whole  in  perfect  order.  All  things  now  are  known  by  name,  and  all  stand 
forth  as  members  of  certain  kingdoms,  classes  and  species. 

But  the  second  department,  or  that  of  Forces,  more  remote  from  the  eye 
of  the  common  observer,  has  required  a  closer  study  to  carry  forward  in  it 
the  work  of  generalizaUon.  To  mark  every  change  occurring  in  the  rela- 
tions and  properties  of  matter,  to  gather  those  changes  into  groups,  and 
thence  rightly  to  trace  the  forces  producing  them,  has  required  a  closeness 
of  discrimination  possessed  by  few.  Yet  this  undertaking,  fiivored  with  the 
light  of  inductive  philosophy,  is  not  unsuccessful. 

The  third  department,  or  that  of  Laws,  being  yet  more  difScult  of  access, 
has  been  the  last  to  yield  its  treasures,  and  to  reward  the  labors  of  the  phi- 
losopher with  rich  discoveries.  Although  the  objects  forming  the  visible 
earth  had  been  compared  and  mostly  classified ;  and  although  their  relations 
and  movements  were  considered  quite  well  understood,  yet  the  great  law  of 
all  physical  laws,  requiring  all  bodies  to  fall  toward  the  centre  of  the  earth 
bvariably,  when  left  free  to  move,  escaped  the  old  schools  of  philosophy, 
and  remained  unknown  till  the  time  of  Newton. 

Thus,  from  the  most  obvious  characteristics  of  bodies,  through  all  the 
changes  occurring  in  matter,  the  search  for  general  principles  has  been  car- 
ried on.  The  splendid  systems  of  philosophy,  opening  to  us  the  mysteries 
of  nature,  tell  how  successful  has  been  that  search,  and  who  have  been  the 
most  favored  in  it. 

Mechanics  has  its  Newton,  optics  its  Kepler,  electricity  its  Bu  Fay  and 
its  Franklin,  and  we  are  here  this  day  to  thank  the  Giver  of  all  Good,  that 
medicine  has  its  Hahnemann. 

Although,  from  the  birth  of  an  art  of  healing,  forms  of  matter,  possessed 
of  medicinal  forces,  were  known  to  exist;  and,  although  such  substances 
had  been  gathered  into  a  Materia  Medzcoj  and  employed  in  millions  of 
instances  to  relieve  sufiiering  humanity,  yet  the  great  law  governing  their 
action,  and  the  obedience  to  which  they  cured,  remained  unknown  to  Hip- 
pocrat^,  to  Galen,  to  Paracelsus,  and  to  all  who  lived  before  the  time  of 
Hahnemann. 
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To  those  who  ironicallj  ask,  why  a  merciful  proyidence  should  so  long 
hare  kept  a  soffering  world  in  ignorance  of  so  great  and  good  a  law,  we 
answer,  by  asking  in  turn,  why  the  same  wise  proyidence  withheld  from 
the  eyes  of  the  patriarchs,  prophets  and  kings,  "  the  face  of  His  annointed," 
— or  why,  again,  the  law  of  gravitation  was  not  revealed  to  the  philoso- 
phers of  ancient  Egypt  instead  of  Newton  ? 

Like  all  other  branches  of  science  or  philosophy,  medicine  has  had  to 
pass  through  its  successive  stages  of  development.  Medicinal  matter, was 
first  known,  then  medicinal  forces,  and  lastly  medicinal  laws.  Much  had 
to  be  learned  by  observation  and  experience,  both  in  respect  to  human  mala- 
dies and  in  regard  to  medicineSi  before  induction  could  produce  a  principle 
or  l^w  of  cure. 

Empiricism  had  scarcely  begun  the  work  of  gathering  facts,  when  Hy- 
pothesis and  Theory  entered  the  field  and  began  to  rear  their  dogmas.  But 
one  after  another  their  baseless  fabrics  have  disappeared.  Old  plodding 
Experience  has  overturned  and  scattered  them  while  clearing  the  way  for 
his  pyramids  of  facts. 

It  was  reserved  for  Hahnemann  in  the  purity  of  his  love  for  knowledge 
and  for  mankind,  to  complete  the  pyramid  of  facts,  whence  springs,  what 
is  at  once  the  law  of  science  and  the  rule  in  practice,  that  a  drug  is  capable 
of  curing  a  disease,  the  symptoms  of  which  are  similar  to  those  producible 
in  the  healthy  by  that  drug  when  used  in  greater  quantity. 

Others  having  described  the  way  by  which  Hahnemann  arrived  at  this 
principle,  and  how  upon  it  he  reared  a  system  of  cure  called  homoeopathy, 
it  will  be  my  endeavor,  briefly  tracing  the  line  of  truth  from  cause  to  effect^ 
to  reach  it  by  reasonings  a  priori, 

A  body,  or  mass  of  matter,  we  find  possessed  of  various  properties  or 
forces,  such  as  the  mechanical,  the  chemical,  the  electrical,  et  oetera.  Some 
of  these  forces  appear  and  act  only  in  the  living  animal  organism.  We  take 
upon  our  tongue  a  certain  substance,  and  experience  therefrom  certain  changes 
in  the  sensation  and  in  our  state  of  health.  These  changes,  and  thence  die 
forces  producing  them,  neither  Natural  Philosophy  or  Chemistry  can  ex- 
plain. They  must  be  studied  in  their  own>peculiar  way;  apd  thus  study- 
ing we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  there  is  in  nature  a  distinct  class  of 
forces,  operating  in  their  own  sphere,  in  obedience  to  their  own  laws,  and 
entitled  to  their  own  name. 

Calling  them  the  medicinal  we  will  proceed  to  ascertain. 

1st — ^Their  origin — How  they  occur  or  exist. 

2d — Their  development — How  they  are  prepared  for  trial. 

3d — Their  action — Where  and  how  they  operate. 

4th— Their  use — ^How  they  must  be  employed  in  the  cure  of  disease. 

I.  THEIR  ORIGIN. 

They  occur  in  all  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature ;  although  the  vegetable 
and  mineral  have  as  yet,  furnished  all  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Unable  though  we  may  be  to  trace  the  invisible  links  connecting  them 
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with  matter^  we  know  that  thej  are  attached  to  every  homogenoas  atom  of 
their  native  dwellings,  and  so  strongly  attached  as  to  defy  all  mechanical 
efforts  at  their  separation. 

To  some  the  solution  of  a  drug,  by  means  of  water  or  alcohol,  may  seem 
to  be  a  parting  of  the  forces  from  their  atoms ;  whereas,  it  is  bat  a  parting 
from  each  other  of  those  very  atoms,  by  intervening  particles  of  fluid. 

The  pharmacfutist  may  think  himself  able  easily  to  disprove  our  state- 
ment in  his  process  of  percolation.  But  let  him  not  begin  the  attempt  till 
he  has  duly  considered  the  size  of  atoms  and  their  readiness  to  pass  through 
the  pores  of  his  finest  sipta. 

Show  me  a  tincture  pr  infdsiony  having  the  taste,  smell  or  any  of  the 
properties  of  a  drug,  without  some  of  its  material  atoms,  and  I  show  you 
a  man,  eating,  drinking  and  running  upon  the  earth,  without  a  body. 

It  is  true,  the  medicinal  atoms  may  be  separated  from  extraneous  matter; 
but  from  their  indwelling  forces  never,  except  in  the  loss  of  their  own 
identity.  Some  have  entertained  opposite  views,  believing  that  these  may 
be  transferredto  other  and  comparatively  neutral  substances. 

Had  we  no  simple  mode  of  aciounting  for  medical  phenomena,  such  a 
theory  might  claim  our  serious  attention. 

n. — THEIE  DEiELOPMBNT. 

Since  now  these  forces  are  so  incorporated  with  atoms  of  matter,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  absolute  power  of  a  drug  mass,  is  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  medicinal  atoms  it  contains. 

Again,  since  matter  can  impart  its  forces  only  to  that  will,  which  it  is 
in  contact  or  close  connection;  and  since  such  contact  or  connection  can 
be  only  with  its  external  atoms,  it  follows,  that  its  relation  or  available 
power  is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  atoms  made  superficial. 

For  example,  in  electricity,  the  absolute  amount  of  fluid  contained  in  a 
solid  cylinder  of  glass  is  very  much  greater  than  that  contained  in  a  hollow 
cylinder  of  the  same  external  dimensions;  while  the  relative  or  available 
amount  is  exactly  the  same  in  both. 

To  the  senses,  no  more  of  the  properties  of  a  solid  opaque  body  are  ope- 
rative than  lie  on  its  surface ;  therefore  to  increase  its  influence  we  have 
only  to  divide  and  subdivide  it,  in  order  to  increase  its  surfiice. 

Thus  we  see  the  difference  between  the  absolute  and  available  powers  of 
a  given  substance :  and  hence  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  forces  of  a 
given. drug  are  developed  and  increased,  in  proportion  as  their  atoms  are 
separated,  spread  out  and  thus  prepared  for  contact  How  far  this  develop- 
ment of  forces,  by  the  division  of  matter,  may  be  carried,  no  mathematician 
may  ealculate. 

It  has  long  been  a  principal  in  natural  philosophy,  that  matter  is  dlvi- 
nble  ad  infinitum.  The  ultimate  atoms  have  never  yet  been  reached, 
although  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope  and  other  apparatus,  the  philosopher 
and  chemist  have  gone  far  beyond  what  a  few  years  ago  were  considered  the 
utmost  limits  of  attenuation. 
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We  oonolade,  then,  also,  that  the  attenuation  of  medicinal  matter  can 
be  limited  only  by  the  means  employed  to  effect  it ;  and  finally,  that  the 
medicinal  forces  exist,  beyond  sight,  smell  or  taste — even  in  the  highest 
possible  attenuation  of  a  drug.  Those  who  contend  against  this  oonclosion 
not  only  join  issue  with  us,  but  also  with  all  writers  upon  natural  philo- 
sophy and  chemistry. 

ni. — THEIB  ▲cnoK. 

Having  thus  far  considered  the  medicinal  forces  merely  in  their  passiyOi 
we  will  now  trace  them  in  their  active  state. 

We  may  observe  here,  that  among  all  the  forces  operating  in  our  world^ 
each  class  has  its  own  sphere,  and  therefore  its  own  peculiar  tests. 

The  mechanical,  the  chemical  and  electrical  operate  in  matter,  whether 
organic  or  inorganic,  animate  or  inanimate ;  while  those  under  oonsidera* 
tion  act  only  in  the  living  animal  organism. 

The  means  by  which  we  must  detect  the  chemical,  cannot  reveal  to  us 
the  electrical ;  nor  by  the  tests  for  either  of  these  can  we  discover  the 
medicinal.  Suppose,  for  example,  we  are  unacquainted  with  sulphur,  and  a 
roll  of  it  is  offered  us  with  the  request  that  we  ascertain  its  character  in 
reference  to  electricity  and  medicine. 

We  apply  friction,  and  observing  it  attract  small  particles  of  paper  which 
lie  around,  know  it  to  be  an  electric  and  not  a  conductor.  Upon  bringing 
the  electrometer  near  it  when  thus  excited,  and  observing  it  attract  the 
ball,  we  know  it  to  be  resinious,  and  not  vitreous.  Thus  we  have  learned 
that  sulphur  is  a  resinous  electric. 

But  as  a  medicine,  our  experiments  have  thus  far  revealed  to  us  nothing 
ooncerning  it. 

In  mechanics,  we  find  it  a  brittle  solid ;  and  in  chemistry  a  simple  sub- 
stance. 

Still  we  are  in  the  dark  as  to  its  medicinal  character. 

We  now  prepare  and  administer  it  to  an  invalid  whom  we  think  it  may 
benefit.  We  observe  the  signs  or  symptoms  of  its  internal  work;  but  they 
are  so  mixed  up  with  the  symptoms  of  the  pre-existing*  disease,  that  we 
cannot  tell  how  it  abtoltUel^  modifiet  the  sensations  and  the  conditions  of 
health,  in  man. 

Finding  thus,  that  ndther  analogy  or  its  use  in  the  diseased  organism, 
can  discover  to  us  its  real  nature  and  peculiarities  as  a  medicine,  we  adopt 
another  plan,  that  of  trying  it  on  ourselves  and  others  in  health. 

We  take  a  portion,  in  which  the  medicinal  forces  are  properly  developed, 
upon  our  tongue.  Guided  by  some  principle  unknown  to  us,  it  acta  upon 
certain  organs  and  tissues.  The  work  it  performs  in  the  dark  labyrintha  of 
its  choice,  we  cannot  see;  but  the  exponants,  or  outward  representations  of 
that  work,  we  can  both  see  and  study.  In  these  we  diaeover  the  nature  as 
well  as  power  of  sulphur  as  a  medicine. 

Therefore,  he  who  traversing  forest  or  field,  marshy  lowlands  or  moun- 
tain heights,  or  he  who  delving  deep  down  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  to 
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diflooTer  tbe  medicital  forten  aad  the  laws  goremiiig  their  action,  Beed  take 
with  him,  as  an  experimenting  apparatus,  only  tano  mens  in  corpare  sano-^ 
a  sound  mind  in  a  sonnd  body.  Should  he  inrite  the  toxioologist,  the  che- 
mist or  the  botanist  to  accompany  him  on  his  expedition,  kt  them  not 
suppose  it  is  because  they  are  able,  in  a  medicinal  point  of  Tiew,  to  dis- 
corer  what  he  cannot,  but  because  their  general  knowledge  may  lendcnr 
their  company  agreeable,  and  at  times  their  suggestions  usefuL  llius  fur- 
nished with  apparatus,  far  surpassing  in  excellence  and  value  any  contrived 
by  human  ingenuity,  he  proceeds  to  try  the  various  substances  around  him. 

In  the  appearance  of  morbid  changes,  consequent  upon  the  use  of  one, 
he  discovers  the  presence  of  the  medicinal  forces;  while  their  kind>  power 
and  duration  of  action,  he  learns  respectively  from  the  nature,  extent  and 
eontinuanoe  of  those  changes. 

Thus  tracing  and  studying  these  forces,  we  find,  that  in  disposition  they 
are  always  hostile  to  human  health  and  Kfe.  Whenever  introduced  into 
the  system  they  disturb  its  harmony  in  some  part,  and  thus  excite  to  resist- 
ance the  indwelling  vital  forces.  We  also  find,  that  those  belonging  to 
each  medicinal  substance  have  their  own  particular  enmities,  attacking 
particular  parts  in  particular  ways.  Experiments  by  the  healthy  vital  test 
teach  us  aU  we  can  ever  know  of  these  peculiar  enmities. 

It  is  by  the  collection  of  means  whose  peculiarities  and  power  have  thus 
been  studied,  that  a  materia  medica  is  formed. 

The  works  commonly  bearing  that  noble  titie,  composed  for  the  most 
part,  of  unimportaat  facts,  arranged  more  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the  compiler 
than  the  dictates  of  nature,  are  a  mere  burlesque  upon  science,  and  a  blind 
goide  to  all  who  follow  them  in  the  selection  of  curative  means. 

To  Hahnemann  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  materia  m€<!?tVa  .composed 
of  reliable  and  useful  facts. 

(Hie  '<  materia  medica  purtj^'  will  ever  stand,  in  the  sdentific  world,  a 

monument  to  his  genius,  his  learning  and  his  powers  of  untiring  research, 

,  while  around  it,  as  a  nucleus,  must  ever  gather  all  that  is  true  and  good  in 

medicine. 

• 

IV.— THEB  USB. 

Having  now  before  us  both  the  nature  and  modus  operandi  of  the  medi- 
cinal forces,  it  remains  only  to  consider  briefly  the  cbemicter  and  tendency 
of  disease,  in  order  at  once  to  learn  their  proper  use  in  the  healing  art. 

There  are  around  us  a  multitude  of  agencies,  by  men  designated  <^  mor- 
bific causes.'' 

These,  whether  entering  the  organism  through  the  mind  or  through  the 
contact  of  materiaKatoms,  seize  upon  the  vital  forces  and  hinder  their  action 
in  the  preservation  of  health.  The  disturbance  thus  begun  spreads  from 
part  to  part,  till  disease  manifests  itself  by  various  sufferings,  in  mind  or 
body,  or  in  both.  If  these  assailants  are  weak,  nature  unaided  may  over- 
come them.  But  if  they  are  too  strong,  the  vital  forces  are  held  in  their 
power,  while  disorder  goes  on  spreading  through  the  system. 
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In  this  latter  oaae  it  ifl  that  the  phyaician  is  called  upon  to  exeroiae  hit 
art. 

Coming  to  the  bed-side  of  the  patient,  he  most  first  determine  bj  the 
symptoms  what  foroes  are  attacked  and  in  what  direction  they  are  held 
from  daty.  This  determined,  he  next  inquires  what  assistance  he  can 
render. 

To  attempt  the  restoration  of  order  through  the  vital  donudni  while  the 
very  springs  and  guardians  of  life  are  held  in  durance,  would  be  vain 
indeed. 

Therefore,  to  set  them/ree  is  his  first  and  only  duty.  How  to  accom- 
plish this  by  medicinal  means  he  finally  inquires. 

To  operate  directly  against  the  morbific  influences  in  the  system,  as  by 
alkali  against  acid,  he  cannot.  All  his  means  being  pathogenetic,  or 
disease  producing  in  their  very  nature,  must  make  their  impressions 
.  invariably  upon  the  vital,  and  therefore  never  directly  upon  the  morbific 


Hence  we  draw  the  practical  conclusion,  that  disease  is  removed  not  by  tne 
direct  action  of  medicines  upon  it,  but  by  the  action  of  the  vital  forces, 
which  they  excite.  This  action  of  the  vital  forces  must  be  in  the  very 
organs  or  parts  diseased,  in  order  to  be  curative.  Each  organ  or  apparatus 
in  the  fiuman  system  has  its  own  functions  and  its  own  forces.  The  fimc* 
tions  of  one  cannot  be  performed  by  the  forces  belonging  to  another. 

Neither  can  disease  be  removed  from  one  by  the  action  of  forces  belong- 
ing to  another. 

It  is  true  means  may  be  employed,  the  specific  influence  of  which  is 
upon  organs  or  parts  other  than  those  diseased,  which,  by  the  power  of 
their  general  influence,  may  recite  an  action  of  the  vital  forces  implicated 
by  the  disease,  so  as  to  remove  in  part  or  in  whole  the  existing  malady. 
Belief  thus  ^ned,  however,  can  never  be  anticipated  with  any  degree  of 
4)ertainty,  and  is  attended  with  great  expense  to  the  constitution  or  general 
health. 

Having,  then,  determined  the  necessity  of  selecting  a  medicine  which  is 
known  to  act  upon  the  forces  of  the  very  parts  diseased,  the  physician, 
aware  that  different  medicines  influence  the  same  forces  differently,  inquires 
'which  he  ought  to  prefer  in  a  given  case— -one  that  acts  in  a  manner  oppo- 
site to  that  of  the  disease,  or  rather  one  that  is  similar. 

If  he  employs  opposite  forces,  they  may  bear  those  of  life  from  their 
unnatural  position,  and  thus  apparently  restore  them  to  freedom  and  to 
health. 

But  these  having  no  power  or  disposition  to  destroy  the  morbiflc  in- 
fluences already  in  Uie  system,  these  latter  taking  advantage  of  the  re-active 
power  of  nature,  not  only  continue  to  exist,  but  bearing  back  the  vital 
forces,  put  them  yet  frirther  from  their  sphere  of  healthful  action. 

A  repetition,  then,  of  the  opposite  agents,  can  only  result  in  temporary 
relief,  while  the  functions  of  the  diseased  organs  are  becoming  yet  more 
deranged  and  irregular. 
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By  neoessityy  then  in  order  to  cme  safely  and  efieotnaUy,  the  phyBician 
tooflt  employ  rimilar  agents,  or  means  capable  of  prodnoing  in  the  healthy, 
symptoms  similar  to  those  of  the  disease  to  be  removed. 

The  medicine  being  selected  in  obedience  to  this  necessity,  and  prepared 
aeeording  to  principles  already  learned  for  the  derelopment  of  its  forces,  it 
is  meted  ont  in  doses  to  suit,  on  the  one  hand  its  disease-producing  charaoteri 
and  OB  the  other,  the  diminished  resistance  of  the  yital  forces. 

The  medicinal  atoms  thns  ready  for  nse  are  put  upon  the  tongue,  which, 
with  its  million  papillsd  or  points  of  communication,  is  the  best  medium  for 
their  transmission  to  the  chosen  field  of  action.  Arrived  there  the  morbific 
igents,  yet  more  impalpable  by  yirtue  of  similarity  in  nature,  become 
vnited  or  incorporated  with  them. 

They  act  together  upon  the  ever-resisting  vital  forces.  But  the  medicinal 
power  being  unrenewed,  they  barely  carry  those  forces  a  little  beyond  the 
former  point  of  detention ;  whence  returning  with  their  original  strength, 
aided  by  an  acquhred  momentum,  they  bear  away  the  medicinal  atoms, 
with  the  old  invaders  absorbed  and  buried  in  them. 

By  this  process  the  physician  introduces  material  atoms  which,  in 
nature  being  similar  to  the  morbific,  accomplishes  two  objects^-first,  by 
sudden  impulse  to  bear  the  vital  foroea  a  little  further  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  morbific,  and  thus  to  excite  them  to  re-action ;  and,  secondly,  by 
dose  relationship,  to  furnish  a  vehicle  in  which  the  morbific  forces  could 
more  easily  be  put  out  by  that  re-action« 

Thus,  taking  up  a  drug  mass,  we  have  examined  it  and  found, 

Ist.  That  with  its  atoms  are  connected  certain  forces,  properly  termed 
medieinaL 

2d.  That  these  forces  having  as  their  only  sphere  of  action  the  living 
animal  organism,  can  be  traced  and  studied  only  in  healthy  persons. 

8d.  And  finally,  that  they  can  be  employed  in  the  safe  and  rapid  cure 
of  diseased  humanity,  only  by  virtue  of  their  power  to  excite  a  re-action 
«f  the  forces  in  the  organs  or  parts  diseased ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  virtue 
of  their  ability  to  produce  a  disease,  similar  to  the  one  we  wish  to 
ronove. 

Here,  then,  by  reasonings  a  priori^  we  have  come,  step  by  step,  to  the 
minor  principles  of  homoeopathy,  and  finally  to  its  fundamental  law. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  proclaim, 

HOMGSOPATHIA  XX  NSOXBITATX  BXRX7M. 

These  internal  evidences  of  our  science,  confirmed  by  cures  on  every 
hand  and  in  every  country,  where  our  practice  has  extended,  sends  convic- 
tion to  our  inmost  reason,  and  leaves  no  room  for  doubts. 

Te  fiithers  and  mothers  before  me,  who  have  come  to  join  in  the  festivi- 
ties of  this  occasion,  to  you  and  to  your  children  are  vouchsafed  the 
peaceful  and  healthful  influences  of  homoeopathy. 

No  more  shall  you  have  to  dread  the  unwelcome  instruments  and  agents 
which  served  the  art  of  healing  in  its  days  of  darkness,  of  cruelty. 

When  disease  may  find  its  way  into  your  dwelling  and  take  yon  from 
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the  cirefe  of  bosineas  or  of  pleasure,  70a  aliall  go  to  yoat*  sick-roomSy  not 
as  the  condemned  criminal  goes  to  his  cell,  brooding  oyer  instruments  of 
torture  and  of  death ;  nor  yet  as  one  entering  a  dungeon,  to  engage  in 
moriAl  combat  with  an  enemy  whose  tactics  are  ever-varying,  and  against 
whom  he  has  no  certain  weapon.  Tou  shall  go  to  your  quiet  apartment, 
tree  from  all  sickening  sights  and  smellB,  with  the  assurance  that  curative 
means  are  to  I>e  employed,  pleasant  to  the  senses,  certain  in  their  aetioni 
and  therefore  full  of  promise,  for  the  restoration  of  health. 

And  when  disease  shall  come  to  you,  for  the  last  time,  incurable  and 
unsparing,  you  shall  not  lie  down,  suffsring  only  what  the  true  science,  and 
art  of  healing  cannot  relieve ;  and  with  faculties  undisturbed  and  unbeclouded 
by  oblivious  draughts  or  potions,  you  shall  pate  away,  not  as  the  drunkard 
or  the  beast,  but  as  inteUigent  God-like  creatures. 

And  ye  men  of  healing,  brothers  in  a  common  and  noble  cause, 
encouraged  by  the  exhibitions  of  this  day ;  inspired  with  new  confidence 
and  zeal,  go  spread  the  blessings  of  Homodopathy  far  and  wide.  Some  of 
you  are  already  at  the  meridian  life,  '<  heroes  of  more  than  a  hundred  battles" 
well  fought  with  error  and  disease ;  yet  the  example  of  your  master,  whose 
labors  the  lapse  of  more  than  four-score  years  did  not  lessen,  beckons  yoa 
on  to  study  and  to  practice. 

Sustained  by  a  consciousness  of  doing  good,  and  \}j  the  patronage  of 
the  most  intelligent  in  every  community,  let  the  summer  and  the  winter, 
aS  they  come  and  go,  find  you  still  iu  the  sick  room,  and  from  house  to 
house  dispeUsing  the  blessings  of  health.  Though  you  have  not  here  a 
full  reward,  or  a  life  of  comfort,  or  Sabbath  oi  rest,  your  rewards,  your 
comforts  and  your  rest  will  be  unending  in  that  coming  and  better  life. 

After  the  lapse  of  another  oentury,  you  will  be  gathered  here  to 
celebrate  the  birth-day  of  Hahnemanii  T  Long  before  the  coming  of  that 
day  we  shall  all  be  gone — our  children  will  be  gone.  Three  generations 
will  have  passed  away,  and  the  earth  will  be  all  peopled  anew. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  conceive  what  changes  that  period  will  bring; 
but  one  thing  we  know,  that  truth  will  be  the  same  then  that  it  is  to-day. 
Men  and  their  theorxes  may  pass  away,  but  facts  and  their  legiitTMUe  oon^ 
elusions  never. 

Systems  of  medicine,  based  on  theones,  may  change  and  pass  away,  but 
homoeopathy,  based  on  truth,  reared  with  philosophic  care,  and  covered 
with  the  blessings  of  millions  restored  to  health,  will  stand,  a  noble  temple, 
beautiful  without,  to  which  the  coming  ages  shall  not  bring  their  gathered 
treasures,  adiiog  town  to  town,  til}  the  end  of  time. 
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ON  THE  FBOaRSSS  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE. 
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••HagBB  mt  TeriftM,  at  pnevftleMt.** 

There  is  no  subject  more  replete  with  interest  to  the  thoughtful 
student  than  the  gradual  development,  the  steadj  progress,  and 
final  triumph  of  Great  Truths. 

They  mark  the  track  of  human  genius  along  the  dreary  and 
difficult  way  of  time — they  stand  like  majestic  towers,  whose  foun- 
dations had  been  laid  by  Titans,  and  the  superstructures  completed 
by  their  giant  sons  ! 

But  like  that  best  and  purest  passion  of  the  youthful  heart, 
whose  course  was  destined  "  never  to  run  smooth,"  every  great 
discovery,  every  revelation  of  the  inspired  human  mind,  though 
given  for  universal  good,  has  ever  been  met  by  most  determined 
opposition  from  those  whose  interest  it  was  intended  to  promote ! 
What  doctrine  has  ever  been  established  without  its  victim  ?  What 
system  has  been  founded  without  its  martyr  ?  It  would  seem,  indeed, 
as  though  men  in  all  ages  of  the  world  had  determined  to  heap  their 
heaviest  censures,  and  inflict  their  severest  punishments  on  the 
benefactors  whom  their  best  gifts  could  not  adequately  reward  ! 

We  do  read  of  One^  who  with  clearest  and  keenest  vision  deci- 
phered the  physical  story  of  the  universe,  and  proved  the  wisdom 
of  Heaven  in  the  simplicity  of  its  laws  :  He^  for  the  space  of  fifteen 
hundred  years,  was  doomed  to  oblivion ;  supplanted  by  a  bold 
adventurer  in  science,  who  had  only  sufficient  tact  to  suit  an  opposite 
and  fake  theory  to  the  apparent  phenomena  which  the  uninstructed 
mind  could  more  readily  apprehend ! 
Vol.  IV— 5 
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Anothbr,  too,  there  was,  who,  guided  by  a  deeper  and  more  divine 
philosophy,  liberated  the  Soul  from  her  reputed  bondage  of  dark  and 
terrible  annihilation !  He  proved  her  Godlike  and  eternal  destiny, 
the  moral  greatness  of  her  emanations  ;  since  they  must  be  the  teste 
of  her  fntore  rewards  and  punishments.  He  was  condemned  as  the 
enemy  of  truth,  the  reviler  of  the  gods,  the  violator  of  the  religion 
of  the  people !  But,  as  some  acknowledgment  for  those  great  virtues, 
which  acquired  for  him  the  reputation  of  having  lived  more  like  a 
god  than  a  mere  man,  it  was  conceded,  as  2^  privilege^  that  he  might 
choose  the  manner  of  his  death :  and  so  with  serene  spirit  he  drained 
that  libation  which  was  a  fit  oifering  at  the  altars  he  despised,  but 
which  introduced  himself  to  that  immortality  which  it  was  his  glory 
to  magnify. 

AI9  OTHER,  still  preeminently  greater  than  either  of  these,  whom 
many  tribes  and  nations  now  venerate  and  worship :  to  him  temples 
are  raised  by  myriads ;  from  these  a  ceaseless  anthem  rises  to  each 
descending  star  that  leaves  the  heavens  at  the  approach  of  the 
coming  day !  It  forms  one  continuous,  unbroken  circle  of  melody, 
uninterrupted  by  the  changes  of  times  or  seasons,  unchecked  by 
physical  barriers  !  It  is  enough  to  say  of  Him  that  he  only  revealed 
to  the  world  the  perfect  will  of  Heaven^  and  as  his  life  adorned  even 
so  great  a  -mission  there  could  have  been  no  pretext  for  personal 
accusation.  Bis  greatest  crime,  therefore,  was  that  he  taught  what 
the  world  did  not  know  cr  practice  before  !  To  describe  the  doom  he 
met  for  such  wondrous  crimes  would  be  as  needless  as  it  is  uncalled 
for.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  speak  here  in  condemnation  of  an  act 
upon  which,  as  the  sacred  record  states,  the  Deity  himself,  pro- 
nounced his  marked  disapprobation  by  the  partial  suspension  of  the 
laws  of  nature.  Thus  do  we  find  that  in  ancient  times  doctrineS| 
which  all  receive  now  as  truths  met  with  most  determined  and  violent 
opposition  because  they  were  contrary  to  the  preconceived  notions, 
the  passions  and  interests  of  the  men  of  those  days  !  And  though  to 
us,  looking  back  over  a  space  of  two  or  three  thousand  years,  these 
truths  appear  to  have  been  th^n^  just  what  we  see  them  now — bright, 
benign  and  beautiful,  to  those  who  then  lived,  and  they  were  "  men 
of  like  passions  with  us,"  they  looked  dark  as  Erebus  and  hateful  as 
the  Furies.  .In  modern  times  too  we  watch  with  delightful  hope  that 
Tuscan  Cow-herd,  who  with  unwearied  diligence  adjusts  his  yet  rude 
and  simple  tube  in  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees  that  afibrd  shade  to 
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his  browsing  kine ;  and,  as  he  sweeps  the  heayens,  and  draws  the 
worlds  of  light  within  nearer  gaze,  bails  with  salutations  of  greater 
reverence  those  planets  whose  greater  dignity  was  first  reflected  by 
the  light  of  their  new  found  satellites.  Bat  a  little  while,  and  oar 
sympathies  are  awakened  for,  and  our  indulgence  claimed  by  that 
feeble,  grayhaired,  venerable  Philosopher,  who  on  bended  knees, 
trembling  before  his  aeensers  and  his  judges,  and  as  overawed  by  the 
rack  and  the  dungeon  he  repudiates  his  clearest  convictions  with 
deep  and  solemn  oaths,  while  in  whispering  tones  with  "bated 
breath,"  he  tries  to  satisfy  the  contending  claims  of  science  and 
conscience  by  that  memorable  sentence. 

"  JB  pur  9e  muove  /" 
"It  moves  for  all  that!" 

The  instances  we  have  already  given  will  suggest  numbers  of 
others  which  prove  with  equal  conclusiveness  that  all  arts  and 
sciences,  all  moral  and  political  reforms  have  established  themselves 
only  by  forcing  their  way  through  hosts  of  obstructing  influences  and 
in  spite  of  difficulties  which  nothing  but  the  omnipotence  of  Truth 
could  overcome. 

And  it  may  give  courage  to  the  timid  and  hope  to  the  desponding 
to  remember  that  the  darling  Science  to  which  we  are  devoted  could 
not  form  an  exception,  nor  be  reckoned  out  of  the  category  in  which 
all  great  principles  have  been  involved.  Had  it  been  otherwise  her 
hatchment  would  have  long  since  borne  the  "  bar  sinister,"  of  her 
illegitimacy.  "  For  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe."  But 
though  retarded  by  persecution,  fettered  by  legal  enactments  and 
obstructed  by  empiricism,  we  can  still  %hout  what  Galileo  dared  but 
to  whisper,  "  It  moves  for  all  that !" 

And  yet  it  is  passing  strange  that  the  Science  whioh  comes  so 
elose  to  the  home  and  heart,  which  affects  the  health  and  happiness, 
and  even  the  very  life,  of  man,  woman  and  child,  should  be  the  one 
with  which  every  unblushing  advehturer,  every  designing  knave, 
every  heartless  speculator  takes  the  greatest  liberties,  perverts  from 
its  true  objects  and  turns  to  his  private  purposes  with  the  greatest 
impunity — Still  more  strange  is  it,  that  those  who  are  acknowledged 
the  true  and  honorable  disciples  of  oun  art  should  from  time  imme* 
morial  be  the  men  who  have  offered  the  greatest  resistance  to  every 
new  step  it  has  taken  in  advancing,  to  every  new  truth  which  was 
evolved^  even  by  some  of  their  owa  brightest  ornaments,  from  what 
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they  all  Inew  and  admitted  to  be  dark,  nncertdn^  inefficient  and 
very  often  dangerous. 

Writing,  as  we  are,  to  those  to  whom  these  facts  are  neither  nev, 
nor  strange,  we  need  only  remind  them  of  the  numerous  instances 
which  the  history  of  the  Healing  Art,  from  ^sculapins  to  Hahne- 
mann, has  left  on  record  to  corroborate  our  statement. 

Harvey  stood  alone  in  defence  of  his  great  truth ;  defended  it 
against  the  whole  force  of  his  professional  brethren,  and  made  their 
lifehlood  flow,  their  persons  being  scathless. 

Jenner,  the  champion  of  his  great  prophylactic,  bore  the  brunt  of 
contempt  and  persecution  from  all  the  faculties  of  all  the  colleges, 
and  saved  them  and  the  people  from  the  ravages  of  a  most  foul, 
disfiguring  and  destructive  plague,  in  spite  of  themselves.  And 
these  things  have  continued  to  our  own  day :  nor  indeed  do  we  look 
to  the  future  with  any  sanguine  hope  of  better  promise.  The  oppo- 
sition which  Truth  has  encountered  in  every  age  of  the  world  haa 
not  originated  in  any  'Modged  hate,  and  a  certain  loathing,"  which 
men,  and  especially  men  of  letters  and  science,  entertain  to  truth 
as  such,  but  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  have  ever  been  compromised 
to  preexisting  claims ;  and  it  mattered  but  little  whether  these  claims 
were  supported  by  sound  reason  and  utility,  or  the  mere  groundless 
fictions  which  time  only  had  made  hoary,  and,  by  her  magic 
influence,  guarded  from  the  scrutiny  of  the  children  even  the 
demons  their  sires  had  worshipped.  We  cannot  expect  it  to  be 
otherwise,  nor  must  we  blame  men  for  what  nature  has  made  inevi- 
table. We  look  only  to  Truth  herself  for  conquest ;  she  may  for  a 
time  be  left  unwooed  and  unsolicited,  but  her  cheeks  will  not  lose 
their  maiden  blushes  nor  her  forehead  display  any  traces  of  declining 
years.  She  has  always  had  her  periodical  leap  year ;  and  she  has 
left  the  world  many  a  noble  pledge  to  prove  how  right  gallantly  she 
has  improved  her  privilege.  If  we  compare  the  state  of  our  Science, 
no  farther  back  than  three  hundred  years  ago,  with  its  present  con- 
dition it  will  appear  evident  that  the  progress  has  been  steady, 
gradual  and  beneficent.  As  a  proof  of  this  statement  we  refer  to 
a  treatise  on  the  ^^  Practice  bf  Physic,"  translated  from  the  German 
in  the  year  1583,  a  work  of  the  highest  authority  in  its  day.  It  is 
from  the  pon  of  the  medical  advisers  of  the  monarchs  and  nobles  of 
continental  Europe,  and  of  England,  and  bears  the  internal  evidence 
of  the  very  high  Uterary  attainments  of  its  author  and  translator. 
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Ice  We  select  one  from  about  a  hundred  preeeriptions  for  diseases  of  the 

kidneys  and  bladder,  not  one  of  which  is  less  scientific,  or  rational 

Iff:  than  the  following. 

m  '^  For  the  Stone  of  the  Kidnes." — *^  Set  up  a  goate  in  a  stye,  which 

Hl  is  blaeke,  ix  els  the  most  parte  thereof,  let  her  eat  nothing  els 

then  agrimony,  yenushayre,  oaken  leaves,  water-oresse,  perselye, 

1^  sanickle  and  browne,  alehoofe  and  ivye,  make  of  this  goates  milcke 

ei  whsye,  and  drink  the  same;    or  take  the  gaule  of  a  buUe  and 

mixe  therewith  as  mach  of  his  blood*,  dry  it,  and  contoand  it  very 

^  small,  adde  hereunto  saxifrage  pouldered,  as  much  as  is  of  the  rest, 

[»^  tye  them  together  in  a  cloute,  and  laye  the  same  in  wine  a  day  and 

a  night,  and  drincke  hereof  both  evening  and  morninge,  a  spoonfull 

^  at  once  !"     The  above  is  a  fair  sample  of  a  work  of  four  hundred 

quarto  pages  upon  all  the  diseases,  constitutional  and  accidental,  to 
which  the  human  frame  is  subject ;   and  no  single  remedial  means 

^  it  recommends  is  one  iota  less  absurd  or  more  promising  than  our 

specimen  !  And  yet  this  is  the  work  of  the  great  Oswaldus  GabeU 
houer,  **  Sis  Ghaet  of  Wirtenberg's  Physitian  at  Sturgarten,*' — 
translated  by  Abraham  Oanin,  the  medical  adviser  of  ^*  the  Most 
Illustrious,  and  right  Honourable  Ladye,  Ladye  Marie,  borne  Prin*- 
cesse  of  Orange,  countesse  of  Nassau,  of  Hohenloo,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. !" 
Who  is  there  of  the  *'  old"  or  "  new"  school  that  does  not  to-day 
smile  at  this  wonderful  cure  for  stone  in  the  kidneys  ?  but  who  in 
that  day  would  dare  to  question  the  philosophy  of  its  therapeutics  ? 
Would  not  the  most  orthodox  high-priest  of  *^  blue-mass"  and 
Epsom  salts  of  this  day  be  an  '^  empirical  innovator  of  infinitesimal 
doses"  in  that,  and,  therefore,  "  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law  !" 
But  when  other  three  hundred  years  have  passed  away,  how  shall  it 
stand  with  that  solf-Bufficient,  would-be  orthodoxy  of  our  times  t 
how  with  the  "black  draught"  and  calomel,  the  "bleeding  and 
blistering,"  the  "cupping  and  leeching,"  the  "sedatives  and 
emetics,"  the  "cathartics  and  emmenagogues,"  the  "diuretics  and 
diaphoretics,"  and  all  those  almost  countless  compounds  which  fill 
many  books  much  larger  than  that  of  Gabelhouer-^books  more 
pompons  in  their  tone,  and  more  scornful  in  their  bearing  towards 
aught  of  hss  dimensions  than  their  own  contents.  In  all  that  time 
shall  science  and  art,  shall  experience  and  wisdom  make  no  change 
for  the  better  ?  find  no  new  law  of  cure  T  or  ratify  any  already  pre- 
ferring its  claim  ?  discover  no  new  resources  in  the  wide,  the  bound* 
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leas  field  of  nature,  more  rational,  more  hopeful,  more  certain  than 
these  ?  The  vifiible  progress  already  made  should  warrant  us  to 
hope,  and  should,  at  least,  make  the  violent  opposers  of  all  reform 
more,  indulgent  and  thoughtful,  since  they  must  own  that  '^  Th^re 
are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  have  been  dreamed  of  in 
their  philosophy." 

A  learned  but  supercilious  author  who,  in  1843,  bequeathed  to 
Buffering  humanity  about  three  hundred  chemical  and  mechanical 
compounds,  described  in  apothecary's  dog-latin,  to  control  or  remove 
the  morbid  action  of  the  human  body,  condescends  to  notice,  in  some 
very  severe  strictures,  introductory  to  his  legacy,  all  the  other 
modes  of  medical  treatment  which  differ  at  all  from  his  ;  and  for  no 
other  reason,  it  would  seem,  than  that  they  do  so  differ.  And,  en 
passant,  it  is  with  profound  humility  he  stoops  from  his  imaginary 
elevation  to  notice  what  he  calls  '^  the  new-blown  bubble  distinguished 
by  the  high-sounding  title  of  the  Homoeopathic  system," — ^having 
for  its  exponent  "  Similia  similibus  curantur," — "  a  dogma,"  says 
Dr.  Paris,  ^'  which  is  directly  opposed  to  the  palliative  system  of 
Hippocrates — Contraria  contrariis."  Now  it  cannot  be  expected — 
to  use  the  Doctors  own  words — that  I  should  attempt  to  combat 
arguments  so  powerful  and  convincing  as  those  adduced  by  so 
learned  a  man — so  learned,  indeed,  that  the  very  array  of  his 
rhetoric  excludes  the  presence  of  reason  and  reflection, — and  even 
the  sound  of  his  pompous  dictum  is  deemed  by  himself  more  than  a 
counterbalance  for  undoubted  factSj  and  the  rational  inferences  of 
humble  thinkers !  The  system  of  Hahnemann  cannot  be  true,  for- 
sooth, because  the  Doctor  thinks  it  is  not  true, — and  must  be  falsoi 
because  he  says  it  is  false !  The  law  "  Similia,"  can  be  no  law 
because  it  is  not  that  found  in  aphorism  22,  Sect.  2,  of  Hippocrates  I 
A  dogma  propounded  more  than  four  hundred  years  before  the 
christian  era — from  which  time  to  Abraham  Canin  is  nineteen  hun^ 
dred  and  eighty-three  years — and  from  Hippocrates  to  Dr.  Paris  is 
twenty-two  hundred  and  forty-three  years !  A  period  of  time 
which  might  be  deemed  sufficient  for  some  slight  advance  upon  a 
palliative  system.  It  is  utterly  impossible  that  a  9maU  dose  could 
be  of  any  use,  because  when  the  Doctor  subjects  it  to  the  powerful 
analysis  of  his  arithmetic,  it  seems  to  him  out  of  all  rule  and  reasou 
that  it  could  be  otherwise  than  little  in  its  results !  And  although 
the  imperceptible  atom  upon  the  point  of  the  galvanic  wire  may 
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bear  but  a  small  ratio  to  tbe  magazine  it  explodes  and  tbe  city  it 
lays  in  rains,  if  tested  by  the  Doctor's  figures  it  is  bat  a  mere  nega* 
tive  quantity,  a  something  less  than  nothing — from  which,  however, 
nature,  more  potent  than  art,  by  her  unerring  law  brings  destruction, 
and  desolation !  And  although  from  those  poisons,  on  which  the 
Doctor  is  so  erudite  and  exact,  some  can  be  selected  of  which  a 
iingle  drop,  a  siiigle  grain,  a  iingle  half  grain,  will  destroy  the  life 
of  man — and  even  some  whose  very  smeU  is  deadly— -and  yet  on«, 
a  grain  of  which  is  thought,  by  competent  judges,  to  be  sufficient 
to  destroy  the  lives  of  fifty  men !  Still  in  the  Doctor's  figures, 
when  the  calculation  is  made  against  a  system  to  which  he  is  opposed, 
they  do  not  count.  Yet  these  are  fact%  which  Doctor  Paris  or  any 
odier  man  of  science  cannot  or  dares  not  deny,  whether  the  infe* 
rence  may  or  may  not  favor  his  line  of  argument.  And  surely, 
since  nature  is  so  liberal  in  the  deitructive  potency  of  some  of  her 
tmaU  doses,  may  we  not  ask  is  it  unreasonable  or  illogical  to  give 
her  credit  for  an  equally  benevolent  design  in  adapting  others  for 
health  and  salvation  ?  Now  if  it  were  possible  for  Dr.  Paris,  for  a 
moment,  to  rise  above  those  varied  motives  that  sway  his  arguments 
and  regulate  his  conclusions,  may  it  not,  after  all,  appear  that  there 
is  as  good  a  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  for  the  truth  of  the  law 
of  the  modern  German  as  there  is  for  that  of  his  brother  of  ancient 
Greece  ?  And  may  we  not  fairly  demand  what  reasons  there  are 
in  nature,  in  philosophy,  or  in  fact,  to  induce  us  to  receive  either  as 
a  law  of  cure  7  A  mere  law,  per  ae,  when  not  founded  upon  expe- 
rience, demanded  by  necessity  and  tested  by  utility  is  only  an  arbi- 
trary dogma,  a  useless  abstraction, — something  that  may  sound  very 
fine,  indeed — like  Sir  Thomas  More's  Utopia — if  it  were  only 
possible  ! 

A  single  incident  or  a  fact  may  suggest  a  real  or  an  assumed  law ; 
but  it  is  not  until  a  sufficent  number  of  instances  of  its  salutary 
application  are  on  record  that  it  can  be  entitled  to  take  its  place  on 
the  seat  of  supreme  jurisdiction,  and  become  worthy  of  all  the 
reverence  and  dignity  of  a  law.  In  other  words  under  its  faithful 
administration  sueeess  must  be  the  rule  and  failure  the  exception  ; 
but  if  these  conditions  are  reversed  it  can  be  no  law,  but  ^^  a  delu- 
sion, a  mockery,  and  a  snare  I" 

Now  we  maintain  that  the  recorded  experience  of  the  medical 
world  from  Hippocrates  to  Hahnemann  clearly  proves  that  in  the 
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application  of  the  dogma,  ^^  Gontraria  contrariis"  failure  has  been 
the  rule  J  and  success  the  exception.  And  its  great  anthor,  knowing 
very  well  that  snch  mast  be  its  result,  claimed  for  it  only  the  dignity 
of  a  palliative  ;  and,  unlike  Dr.  Paris,  he  would  be  the  last  to  assert 
that  this  was  the  utmost  effort  of  nature ;  or  that  from  her  teeming 
bosom  no  more  hopeful  offspring  could  ever  rise  to  rectify  the  wrongs 
of  the  most  noble  race  of  her  numberless  children,  than  a  mere 
"  lu9U%  naturcB.'*  But  it  is  no  longer  for  Dr.  Paris,  or  any  other 
man,  however  high  his  standing,  to  decide,  but  for  the  world  to 
judge  whether  the  results  of  the  Hahnemannian  law  entitle  it  to  all 
the  honor  and  confidence  claimed  for  it  as  a  perfect  law  of  cure. 

Homoeopathy  has  already  stood  the  test  of  more  than  fifty  years, 
and  her  dignity  has  not  failed,  nor  her  votaries  become  few  or  feeble. 
8he  has  taken  her  place,  hy  legislative  enactment^  by  the  side  of  het 
aged  and  jealous  rival,  she  has  displayed  the  power  of  her  charms 
in  the  palaces  of  kings  and  in  the  cottages  of  the  poor— where  mere 
fancy  created  disease,  and  the  plague  slew  its  thousands ;  and  the 
benign  efficacy  of  her  light  and  gentle  touch  has  proved  her  descent 
from  the  skies !  To  future  time,  then,  and  the  future  world,  we 
hopefully  and  confidently  look  for  the  universal  spread  of  her  healing 
reign,  and  for  the  unopposed  sway  of  her  disease-destroying  sceptre ! 
Does  not  the  history  of  the  past  warrant  our  sanguine  anticipations  ? 
Are  not  the  persecuted  innovations  of  two  thousand  years  ago  the 
undisputed  axioms  of  our  day  ?  Are  not  the  martyred  malefactors 
of  those  times  the  heroes  and  the  Gods  of  these  t 

The  tendency  is  onward  and  upward  to  perfection;  we  reach  it 
where  it  is  possible,  and  where  it  is  not,  we  make  the  nearest  approxi* 
mation.  Why  not  in  medicine  as  in  all  things  ?  "  The  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia"  opened  by  the  side  of  "  Canin's  Practice  of 
Physic" — though  the  abject  and  deformed  offspring  of  a  most  mon- 
strous parent — declares  that  medical  science  is  progressive,  has 
progressed  and  must  progress !  And  who  can  stay  her  course — 
till  the  verdict  of  science,  the  experiences  of  ages,  and  the  voice  of 
Nature  herself,  shall  demand  an  inscription,  in  three  words,  to  be 
engraved  over  the  very  shrine  of  the  Temple  of  Truth  ? — and  these 
Words  must  be, 

"SiMILIA  SiMILIBUS    CURAKTUR  !" 


eOMMOOLADIA  DEBTATA.  7S 

COMMOOLADIA  DENTATA.    (GUAO.) 

BT  J,   O.  BOUARD^   M.  D.,    PSILA. 

Sp.  chab. — Leaflets  subetalked  with  an  odd  one,  of  sixteen  pans, 
eunate  at  base,  oblong,  acenminate,  prioklj-toothed,  smooth  above^ 
downy  beneath,  Raceemus  nnmeroos  and  terminal,  and  belongs  to 
the  order  Terebintacee  of  Jassios. 

Shrub,  four  to  eight  feet  long,  juice  acrid,  milky,  becoming  black 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  forming  an  indelible  ink  when  applied 
to  the  skin  or  to  linen. 

This  plant  is  very  common  on  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  is  fonnd 
growing  on  the  sea-coast  and  savannahs.  My  attention  was  drawn 
to  it  by  its  effects  upon  persons  exposed  to  its  influence,  which  are 
very  similar  to  those  produced  by  the  Shoes  of  North  America. 
It  prodnces  violent  itching,  redness  and  erysipelatous  swelling  of  the 
face,  hands,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  followed  by  yellow  vesica*- 
tions  and  desquamation  of  the  cuticle  —  but  all  persons  are  not 
equally  susceptible  of  its  poisonous  operation,  some  can  handle  it 
with  impnnity,  while  others  by  merely  touching  it  or  passing  near 
it  are  affected  in  a  few  hours  after.  In  some  instances  large  sores 
and  ulcerations  remain,  which  become  very  difficult  to  cure.  The 
fhiit  is  eaten  by  some  persons  without  producing  any  bad  effects. 

(*)  The  asterisk  distinguishes  the  cases  cured  by  this  remedy.  It 
is  worthy  to  mention  that  Dr.  Guernsey  of  Prankford,  Philadelphia, 
reports  having  made  a  radical  cure  with  this  remedy,  of  two  cases 
of  eruption  of  the  head,  in  children,  and  an  inveterate  eruption  of 
the  face  in  a  man,  contracted  in  a  barber  shop  by  shaving. 

From  the  Gardeners'  Magazine,  May,  1842,  p.  286.  An  extract 
from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Edward  Otto^  writing  from  Trinidad  de 
Cuba. 

'*  The  only  thing  I  found  here  was  dearly  bought.  The  Guao  is 
a  tree  from  four  to  eight  feet  in  height,  with  beautiful  dark  green 
leaves,  having  a  brownish  tinge  round  the  margin.  The  blossoms 
are  small,  of  a  bluish  brown,  and  hang  like  loose  bunches  of  grapes, 
at  the  points  of  the  shoots,  or  even  on  the  stem  itself,  as  it  has  seldom 
branches.  This  tree  is  frequently  found  near  small  rivers,  particu- 
larly in  barren  and  stony  places,  and  in  the  savannahs,  some  eight 
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feet  in  height,  it  may  be  seen  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Trinidad, 
and  no  one  ventures  to  cut  it  down,  as  its  bad  properties  are  so  well 
known.  In  the  savannah  near  the  city,  I  saw  en  the  12th  March, 
a  specimen  of  this  tree,  four  feet  in  height,  in  full  flower.  Quite 
delighted  with  the  sight,  I  cut  off  the  top,  and  also  some  shoots  from 
another  specimen,  and  laid  them  with  the  other  plants,  which  my 
negro  carried.  A  dark  brownish  green  sap  flowed  from  the  wounds, 
and  stained  my  hands.  On  returning  home  I  arranged  the  collected 
blossoms,  and  found  I  could  not  remove  the  stains  on  my  bands  by 
means  of  soap  and  brush ;  and  when  I  made  the  natives  understand 
my  grievance,  they  told  me,  I  might  he  glad  to  come  off  with  my 
lifcy  because,  although  some  were  only  injured  by  touching  the  sap, 
others  again  by  merely  coming  in  contact  with  the  tree^  or  by  pamng 
near  it^  have  experienced  fatal  effects.  About  noon  on  the  day  I 
touched  the  sap,  I  experienced  a  painful  burning  on  my  face  and 
armSf  and  particularly  about  my  eyes^  and  it  became  greater  towards 
evening.  My  sleep  was  tolerably  placid,  but  what  was  my  horror 
on  awakening  to  see  mj  face  most  dreadfully  aiooUen,  my  eyes  pro^ 
jectingfar  out  of  their  sockets^  and  I  could  only  see  a  faint  glimmer 
of  light  with  the  left.  A  tormenting  itching  and  burning  gi^me  over 
my  whole  body,  and  I  found  it  quite  time  to  send  for  medical  aid. 
Bleeding,  washing  with  water  from  a  decoction  of  the  blossoms  of 
the  malva,  a  bath,  and  twelve  leeches  on  my  eyes,  were  the  expedi- 
ents resorted  to  by  the  doctor ;  the  swelling  abated  towards  evening, 
and  the  following  day  I  was  able  to  see.  The  swelling  was  quite 
gone  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  it  was  followed  by  the  break* 
ing  out  of  a  red  color  all  over  the  body  resembling  that  in  the  scarlet 
fever,     I  then  had  a  bath,  in  which  there  was  put  a  proportion  of 

brandy When  the  redness  and  burning  disappeared,  I 

might  have  been  taken  for  a  native,  as  I  could  hardly  be  distin- 
guished from  a  mulatto I  was  told  that  this  plant  is  used 

officinally  in  cholera  and  yellow  fever ;  but  in  this  respect  I  did  not 
wish  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  it." 

The  following  proving  was  made  with  the  tincture. 

No.  1. 

Age  27.    Temperament  nervous  and  sanguine,  the  latter  pre- 
ponderating; disposition  irritable,  bat  not.  spiteful;  feelings  easily 
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roused,  which  are  calmed  in  a  moment ;  have  no  recollection  of  ever 
being  sick  till  during  the  first  campaign  of  the  "  Mexican  vrar,"  after 
which  was  as  healthy  as  ever  till  October,  1852,  when  I  was  attacked 
with  dysentery,  was  treated  Homoeopathically,  since  then  have  been 
perfectly  healthy.  For  the  last  eight  years  have  been  accustomed 
to  mental  labor  wholly.    Light  blue  eyes,  fair,  thin  hair. 

Saturday  morning,  Nov.  18, 1854,  at  7J  o'clock,  and  about  thirty 
minutes  before  breakfasting  ;  took  one  drop  in  a  teaspoonful  of  water. 
Having  observed  no  symptoms;  took  same  dose  at  9  P.  M.,  about 
three  hours  after  eating  supper,  and  one  hour  before  retiring  to  bed. 
Still  observing  no  symptoms. 

Sunday  morning,  19th,  took  one  drop  as  before,  at  8  o'clock,  and 
about  thirty  minutes  before  breakfasting.  No  symptoms  during  the 
day.  About  8  P.  M.,  while  sitting  in  church,  felt  severe,  tingling  itch- 
ing on  the  left  side  of  the  scrotum,  which  continued  several  minutes; 
then  shifting  to  the  inner  side  and  lower  half  of  the  left  thigh,  which 
seemed  almost  insupportable,  causing  me  to  rub  the  part,  which  gave 
relief.  The  itching  on  this  part  seemed  to  extend  from  above  down, 
spreading  over  a  surface  of  about  two  inches  wide  and  four  to  six  in 
length.  After  leaving  this  part,  I  felt  it  just  below  the  knee  on  the 
inner  side  of  same  extremity.  Then  on  the  upper  extremities,  the 
left  one  first ;  then  the  right  lower  extremity.  The  itching  seemed 
to  shift  rapidly  from  place  to  place.  Believed  by  rubbing  or  scratch- 
ing. Worse  in  a  warm  room  and  during  rest ;  and  for  the  most 
part  proceeditig  from  above  down,  particularly  on  the  lower  extre- 
mities, and  generally  of  a  tingling  character.  About  10  o'clock 
same  eveaj^f  just  before  retiring  to  bed,  took  two  drops. 

Monday  morning,  20th,  at  7  o'clock,  and  about  forty-five  minutes 
before  breakfasting,  took  two  drops.  No  symptoms  during  the  day ; 
but  after  sundown ;  itching  on  various  parts  which  continued  during 
the  evening. 

Tuesday  morning,  2l8t,  about  7  o'clock,  and  one  hour  before 
breakfasting,  took  four  drops.  During  the  fore  part  of  the  day 
itching  on  various  parts  of  the  lower  extremities. 

In  the  afternoon,  having  been  called  to  the  country,  in  haste,  I 
did  not  take  the  liquid  with  me.  During  the  evening  itching  as 
before;  abottt  4  or  6  o'clook^and  continued  during  the  evening. 
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catarrhal  symptoms  in  the  head,  eyes  seemed  sore,  with  more  or  leas 
lachrymation.  These  symptoms  of  the  head  I  attributed  to  cold, 
which  I  supposed  I  had  contracted  on  my  way  home. 

Wednesday  morning,  22d,  after  waking,  (6  o'clock),  my  face, 
around  both  eyes,  felt  swollen,  and  the  right  eye-ball  very  sore; 
worse  on  moving  the  eye.  About  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, having  an  opportunity,  I  examined  my  face  and  eye ;  the 
right  eye  still  very  painful,  and  feeling  much  larger  and  more  pro< 
truded  than  the  left.  The  eyes  look  dull  and  glassy ;  the  vessels 
congested,  the  lids  red,  swollen  and  inflamed,  and  just  below  the 
inferior  tarsal  cartilages  the  face  is  very  much  puffed  out. 

During  the  day,  while  in  the  open  air,  profuse  lachrymation ; 
toward  and  during  the  evening,  the  left  eye  worse  than  the  right. 

Thursday,  23d,  the  right  eye  during  the  day  is  worse  than  the 
left.     In  the  evening  vice  versa. 

During  the  evening  of  the  23d,  experienced  severe  pain  at  inter- 
vals, extending  from  the  posterior  portion  of  both  eye-balls,  through 
the  head  to  just  below  the  occipital  protuberance,  with  sensation  of 
pressure  on  the  superior  surface  of  the  eye-balls,  seeming  to  move 
the  eye  downward  and  outward.  (This  pressing  and  rolling  sensa- 
tion was  felt  more  or  less  during  the  last  two  days.) 

The  eyes  were  relieved  by  sitting  quietly  before  a  wood  fire,  on 
the  hearth.  Aggravated  by  moving  the  head,  by  reading,  by  look- 
ing at  a  lighted  candle,  and  bright  objects.  More  or  less  lachryma- 
tion during  the  whole  time ;  but  worse  in  the  open  air. 

Friday,  24:h,  having  returned  to  the  city  ;  the  eyes  ^1  the  8am« 
or  rather  worse.     In  the  evening  took  some  Belladonna. 

Saturday  morning,  soreness  of  the  eye*balls  greatly  diminished, 
but  the  pufiSness  and  swelling  around  the  eyes  still  continue,  which 
gradually  subsided  in  two  or  three  days. 

Sunday  morning,  Feb.  4,  1855,  took  three  drops  at  8  o'clock,  and 
thirty  minutes  before  breakfasting. 

About  4^  o'clock,  P.  M.,  sensation  as  if  all  the  molar  teeth  on  the 
right  side  were  loose,  lasting  thirty  minutes.  Immediatdiy  after  a 
steady  aching  and  soreness  in  the  gum  and  root  of  the  middle  molar 
tooth  of  the  right  lower  jaw.  (This  tooth  is  carious,  and  has  been 
so  for  several  years;   it  is  loose  aJso,  but  never  had  toothache 
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before.)  The  gum  of  this  tooth  is  swollen.  This  aehing  contintied 
till  I  went  to  sleep  (9|  o'clock)  at  night.  Relieved  by  holding  the 
right  side  of  the  face  to  a  warm  stove  or  very  hot  wood  fire.  Hold- 
ing cold  water  in  the  month  produced  no  change. 

Monday  morning,  Feb.  6th,  took  fonr  drops  about  ten  o'clock,  and 
two  faonrs  after  eating  breakfast. 

Soreness  of  the  eye-balls  during  the  evening ;  also,  fine  stitches 
m  the  external  canthns  of  the  left  eye,  about  8|  o'clock.  These 
stitches  seemed  to  resemble  very  fine  needles,  (about  half  inch  in 
length),  and  moving  rapidly  from  below  upward ;  lasted  only  a  few 
seconds. 

Tuesday  morning,  Feb.  6th,  about  2  o^clock,  being  called  out  of 
bed  a  few  minutes,  hy  some  of  the  family ;  after  getting  in  bed,  and 
while  lying  on  the  left  side,  a  number  of  very  fine  sticking  pains  or 
stitches  in  the  Scrobiculus  Cordis,  worse  by  inspiration ;  lasting  a 
few  seconds.  (This  sensation  seemed  as  if  about  a  dozen  fine  pins 
or  needles  half  inch  in  length,  were  dancing  about  in  every  direc- 
tion.) Immediately  after  this,  and  lasting  about  five  or  ten  minutes ; 
dull  pains,  gurgling  and  uneasiness  in  the  intestines,  in  the  Hypo- 
gastric region,  and  accompanied  with  emission  of  odorless  flatus. 

Wednesday,  7th,  various  times  daring  day ;  fine  prickings  in  the 
costal  cartilages  of  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th  ribs  of  the  right  side. 
7^  o'clock,  P.  M.,  violent  itching  immediately  below  the  right  elbow, 
going  off  by  rubbing  the  part ;  with  sensation  as  if  it  would  return, 
after  I  ceased  rubbing.  Afterwards  a  drawing,  crampy  sensation 
in  the  first  phalanx  of  the  ring  finger  of  the  right  hand,  and  as  if 
this  finger  would  be  flexed  on  the  palm.  This  drawing  sensation 
seemed  to  move  towards  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation;  last- 
ing about  ten  minutes. 

About  9  P.  M.,  after  laying  down  in  bed,  slight  shifting  pains  in 
the  Hypogastric  region;  lasting  about  six  minutes. 

Thursday,  8th,  5  o'clock,  P.  M.,  a  retnrn  of  the  crampy  sensati<m 
in  the  first  phalanx  of  the  ring  finger  of  the  ri^  hand ;  lasting  ten 
or  fifteen  minntee. 

At  6}  P.  M.,  a  similar  sensation  in  first  phalanx  of  the  index 
finger  of  the  right  hand,  lasting  ten  minutes.  Also,  and  commencing 
about  the  same  time,  a  sore  and  pulsating  pain  in  the  body  of  the 
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middle  molar  tooth  of'  the  right  upper  jaw ;  (this  tooth  is  perfectly 
sound,)  lasting  half  an  hour,  and  relieved  by  holding  the  right  side 
of  the  fape  to  a  hot  stove. 

Saturday,  10th,  9J  o'clock,  P.  M.,  small,  round  and  dull  red, 
pimples  on  the  right  scapula ;  anterior  and  upper  half  of  the  left  fore 
arm,  on  the  same  region  of  the  right  arm,  but  more  numerous  on 
the  left ;  also,  on  the  outer  and  upper  parts  of  the  calf  of  the  left  leg. 
When  observed,  those  on  the  calf  of  the  leg  and  left  arm  looked  dry 
and  scaly,  and  as  if  the  parts  had  been  scratched  with  the  finger 
nails. 

Monday,  12th,  about  8J  o'clock,  P.  M.,  stinging  itching  between 
the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  thumb  and  first  finger  of  the  right  hand ; 
also,  and  at  the  same  time,  slight  itching  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
left  scapula,  with  sensation  as  if  there  were  pimples  there^  lasting 
about  ten  minutes ;  afterwards  on  the  right  scapula. 

Seven  o'clock,  P.  M.,  itching  on  the  dorsum  of  the  left  hand,  also 
the  left  scapula  (several  times  during  the  proving  itching  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  right  and  left  thigh.)  About  9  o'clock,  on 
retiring  to  bed,  the  back  and  right  half  of  the  abdomen  and  outer 
part  of  the  right  thigh  presented  a  streaked  appearance,  of  alternate 
red  and  white,  (the  former  the  broadest.)  The  redness  vanished  by 
pressing  with  the  fingers,  but  returning  immediately  on  taking  away 
the  pressure.  The  streaks  extended  as  high  up  as  the  scapula,  the 
redness  seemed  to  be  of  dull  hue.  (I  had  not  a  good  opportunity 
to  examine  these  streaks.)  In  the  morning,  could  scarcely  make  out 
these  streaks. 

Tuesday,  18th,  itching  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  mostly  on 
the  extremities ;  on  the  fore  part  of  the  day  worse  on  the  upper  ex- 
tremities ;  in  the  after  part,  worse  on  the  lower  extremities.  The 
general  character  of  the  itching  seems  to  be  tingling,  increasing  in 
intensity  the  longer  it  lasts.  Relieved  by  rubbing  or  scratching  ; 
better  in  the  open  air  and  by  motion.  Worse  in  a  warm  room ;  warm 
weather  and  by  rest.  At  night  on  retiring  to  bed,  (9  o'clock,)  ob- 
served several  pimples  on  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  shoulders,  both 
scapula  and  lower  down  the  back;  some  of  them  present  a  white  ap- 
pearance at  the  apex.  These  pimples  do  not  lose  their  redness  by 
pressure  with  the  fingers. 
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The  lower  portion  of  the  right  hypochondriac  region  down  to  the 
erest  of  the  right  ilinm,  and  extending  two-thirds  across  the  abdo- 
men, (from  right  to  left,)  presented  a  pale  red  appearance,  as  if  an 
eruption  would  make  its  appearance  ;  by  passing  the  hand  over  this 
portion  of  the  abdomen,  beneath  the  skin  is  covered  with  papilliae. 
In  the  morning,  14th,  could  see  no  trace  of  these  papillias  on  the 
right  side,  but  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen  presented  a  similar  ap* 
pearance  as  the  right  side  the  night  previous,  but  much  less  marked. 

Thursday,  15th,  8J  o'clock,  P.  M.,  very  acute  pain  in  the  left 
mammary  gland,  about  an  inch  above  the  nipple,  while  sitting  in 
the  house,  and  lasting  about  five  minutes.  This  pain  I  think  I  can- 
not describe  intelligibly ;  sometimes  it  seemed  to  be  a  throbbing, 
sore  pain>  at  others  as  if  the  sharp  edge  of  a  small  knife  blade  was 
pressing  on  the  spot  with  great  force,  increasing  in  intensity ;  and 
with  a  sore  or  bruised  feeling  of  the  ribs  beneath  when  pressed  with 
the  hand.  Relieved  by  walking  about,  particularly  by  deep  inspira- 
tion; aggravated  by  expiration.  A  return  of  this  pain  at  five 
o'clock,  immediately  after  eating  supper.  After  leaving  the  mam- 
mary gland  it  passed  down  the  side  as  low  as  the  spleen.  At  6^ 
o'clock  a  return  of  the  pain  in  the  mammary  gland.  Immediately 
after  leaving  the  mammary  sensation  of  a  lancing  pain  passing  down 
the  right  side  of  the  chest  and  inner  side  of  the  right  upper  arm, 
then  to  the  elbow  down  the  lower  arm,  and  along  the  dorsal  surface 
of  second  and  third  fingers.    After  which,  pain  in  the  left  carpus. 

Seven  and  a  half  o'clock,  soreness  in  a  small  part  just  below  the 
ribs,  on  the  right  side ;  also,  and  first,  on  the  left  side,  but  worse  on 
the  right  side. 

At  twenty-five  minutes  past  seven,  a  return  of  the  pain  in  the  leffi 
mammary,  at  twenty  minutes  past  nine,  a  recurrence  of  the  same 
pain. 

At  thirty  minutes  past  nine,  acute  sore  pains  extending  across 
the  abdomen,  just  above  the  umbilicus,  affecting  the  breathing ;  last- 
ing several  minutes,  also  slight  bubbling  in  the  abdomen  as  of  wind 
there,  and  emission  of  hot  flatus. 

(About  8  o'clock,  aching  tensive  pain  in  the  anterior  and  lower 
part  of  both  thighs,  the  right  worse  than  the  left.  Lasting  over  an 
hour  in  the  left,  and  till  I  went  to  sleep,  in  the  right.  By  pressing 
the  parts  with  the  hand  the  periosteum  feels  bruised  and  sore.) 
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Feb.  16,  about  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  pain  in  the  palmar  surface  of 
the  last  phalanx  of  the  third  finger.  Seven  ia  the  eyening,  a  re- 
currence of  the  same  pain. 

About  8}  o'clock,  pains  round  the  umbilicod  and  extending  up  to 
the  epigastrium. 

You  will  observe  that  during  this  second  proving  I  have  taken  bnt 
the  two  doses.  I  felt  some  of  the  symptoms  three  weeks  after  taking 
the  drug,  but  neglected  to  note  them. 

No.  2. 

Miss  J ,  aged  18,  sanguine  temperament,  irritable  and  rest- 
less disposition.  Thick  and  sandj  and  auburn  hair;  medium  stature, 
broad  chest,  and  what  might  be  termed  robust.  Has  generally  been 
considered  healthy  ;  light  eyes. 

Occupation,  in  country  parlance,  does  house  work. 

Monday  morning,  Feb.  5th,  1855,  at  10  o'clock,  took  four  drops 
of  Commocladia,  Ist^^. 

About  12  o'clock  M.,  two  hours  after  taking  the  drug  observed 
an  aching  in  the  middle  molar  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw  of  the  right 
side.  (The  molar  tooth  immediately  below  it  is  carious,  or  in 
popular  language — ^hollow,)  which  increased  and  became  of  a  twitch- 
ing character,  that  is,  a  sensation  as  if  the  tooth  was  drawing  out 
of  its  socket  or  alvioli,  putting  the  nerve  on  the  stretch,  and  sud- 
denly pressing  into  the  socket  again,  and  the  pain  shooting  up  to 
the  temple  of  the  same  side.  The  tooth  feeling  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  long,  and  lasting  till  8  o'clock,  P.  M.  Relieved  by  pressing 
on  the  jaw  with  the  hand,  and  by  holding  the  affected  side  of  the 
face  close  to  a  hot  stove.  Aggravated  by  holding  cold  water  in  the 
mouth.  Immediately  after  the  cessation  of  the  toothache,  the  head 
feels  very  heavy  and  large.  The  eyes  feel  very  heavy,  larger  than 
usual,  painful  and  pressing  out  of  the  head  as  if  something  was 
pressing  on  the  top  of  the  eye-balls,  moving  them  downward  and 
outward.  The  head  feels  heavier  about  the  forehead  and  eyee ; 
cannot  describe  the  headache,  the  head  feels  worse  near  a  warm, 
stove,  and  when  stooping  almost  impossible  to  hold  the  head  down. 
Believed  by  being  in  the  (^en  air*  The  eyes  feel  more  painful  whea 
near  the  warm  stove,  with  profuse  lachrymation,  also  when  sto<^ing^ 
(all  this  time  the  eye-balls  are  very  soroi  the  riight  worse  than  the 
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left,)  looking  at  a  lighted  candle  makes  t^e  eyes  more  painful  and 
causes  profuse  lachrjmation,  eje-balls  feel  worse  on  moving  them^ 
the  symptoms  of  the  eyes  continued  tiU  she  went  to  sleep  at  night, 
daring  this  afternoon  this  prover  was  considerably  at  work. 

Tuesday,  February  6th,  feeling  of  heaviness  of  the  head  in  the 
morning.  About  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  took  three  drops.  About  12 
M.,  felt  sick  at  the  stomach,  vwhich  feeling  continued  over  an  hour. 
After  which  an  aching  in  the  bodies  of  all  the  teeth,  lasting  a  minute, 
and  returning  about  every  five  minutes,  which  intermittent  aching 
continued  a  half  hour,  eye-balls  feel  sore  also. 

Wednesday,  7th,  1  o'clock,  P.  M.,  feeling  of  fullness  and  tightness 
across  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  and  upper  part  of  the  abdomen, 
as  if  nothing  could  move,  and  oauaing  great  difficulty  of  breathing. 
(The  prover  said  she  was  swelled  in  those  parts.)  The  difficulty  of 
breathing  worse  in  the  morning  while  in  bed ;  better  while  moving 
about  and  in  the  open  air. 

These  sensations  continued  till  8  o'clock,  P.  M.,  next  day. 

February  8th,  about  2|  o'clock,  P.  M.,  heavy,  aching  drawing 
pain  in  the  left  axilla,  extending  through  the  shoulder,  with  a  sensa- 
tion as  if  the  shoulder  would  be  drawn  towards  the  neck.  This  pain 
ksted  half  an  hour. 

February  9th,  a  drawing,  crampy  pain  in  the  middle  of  the  palm 
of  the  right  hand,  extending  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  {not  the 
thumb,)  and  as  if  the  fingers  would  be  drawn  towards  the  palm  of 
the  hand. 

This  pain  in  the  hand  was  first  observed  about  10}  o'clock,  A.  M., 
and  lasted  UIl  2  o'clpck,  P.  M.,  (8j^,  hours,)  one  hour  after,  (8  o'clock,) 
very  short  stitches  in  the  popliteal  space  of  the  left  leg.  The  prover 
said  it  seemed  as  if  there  were  a  dozen  or  more  very  small  pins  or 
needles  shooting  about  in  every  direction  in  the  part,  which  was  so 
intolerable  that  she  was  compelled  to  rub  and  scratch  the  part,  but 
without  obtaining  any  relief.  These  stitches  lasted  over  half  an 
hour.  Immediately  after  their  disappearance,  and  lasting  about 
fifteen  minutes,  violent  smarting  in  the  same  part,  as  if  the  part  had 
been  burned  at  a  hot  stove.' 

February  12th,  violent  pain  extending  from  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  right  eye  through  the  head  to  the  occipital  protuberance  with 
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great  soreness  of  the  eye-ball,  very  profuse  lachrymation  and  sensa- 
.tion  as  if  the  eye  was  as  large  as  two  eyes.  This  symptom  was  first 
observed  about  10  o'clock,  P.  M.,  continuing  till  she  fell  asleep, 
which  was  after  11  o'clock.  The  eye  felt  quite  sore  next  morniip^g. 
About  7  o'clock  in  the  mornii^  observed  an  itching  on  all  that  por- 
tion of  the  nose  inferior  to  the  bridge ;  internally  and  externally ; 
continuing  constantly  till  she  went  to  sleep  at  night,  momentarily 
relieved  by  rubbing. 

February  13th,  itching  of  the  nose  still  continued  unabated^  some- 
times almost  insupportable.  About  lOJ^  o'clock,  A.  M.,  dull  aching 
pain  extending  from  a  little  above  the  left  elbow  down  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  arm,  dorsum  of  the  hand  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers, 
and  lasting  two  and  a  half  hours ;  relieved  by  exercising  the  arm  ; 
the  arm  feels  numb  when  holding  any  thing  with  the  hand.  Itching 
of  the  nose  ceased  about  6  o'clock,  P.  M. :  better  in  the  open  air, 
worse  in  a  warm  room. 

Mr.  6 ,  aged  21  years,  bilious  and  sanguine  temperament, 

dark  hair ;  occupation,  window  glass  cutter. 

February  5, 1855,  at  5'  o'clock,  P.  M.,  took  15  pellets  (No.  3  small 
size)  of  the  Gommocladia  1st. 

February  6th,  about  10  o'clock,  P.  M.,  took  same  dose. 

February  7th,  about  4  or  5  o'clock,  P.  M.,  an  aching  soreness  in 
the  eye-balls,  which  increased  in  severity  during  the  evening,  some- 
times making  me  very  dizzy.  This  aching  and  soreness  continued 
till  I  went  to  sleep,  (about  10  o'clock.) 

Aggravated  by  looking  at  the  lighted  candle  and  by  motion, 
stooping  or  moving  the  head  causing  flow  of  tears. 

February  8th,  7J  o'clock,  A.  M.,  drawing  or  cramp-like  pain  in 
the  right  axilla,  lasting  half  an  hour. 

This  prover  went  away  for  several  days,  did  not  take  any  more 
of  the  drug.  After  his  return  I  could  not  prevail  on  him  to  continue 
the  proving. 

No,  8. 

On  15th  instant  at  half  past  nine  o'clock,  took  two  drops  of  the 
second  alternation,  repeated  the  same  dose  the  next  morning.  No 
symptoms  appeared  until  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
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Symptom  1st. — Shooting  pain  through  the  left  temple,  recurring 
at  intervals  for  three  hours,  and  at  times  for  several  days.  Occa- 
sional digging  sensations  in  the  centre  of  the  sternum  without  pain 
from  within  outward.  Axillary  glands  both  swollen  and  sore,  espe- 
cially the  left.  Stinging  pricking  pain  between  the  nipple  and  the 
axilla  on  the  left  side.  The  whole  chest  feels  sore  on  contact. 
Flannel  irritates  without  much  soreness ;  breath  is  continually  op- 
pressed. Cannot  draw  a  long  breath,  on  account  of  sharp  pain  felt 
at  the  centre  of  the  thorax  on  left  side.  Abdomen  feels  swollen,  at 
times  dull  pains  in  abdomen ;  clothes  too  tight.  Chronic  ailments 
of  the  spine  much  aggravated,  especially  between  the  scapula. 
Continual  burning  pain  in  left  scapula,  just  above  and  posterior  to 
the  spine  of  scapula.  Restless  at  night,  continual  rolling  from  side 
to  side ;  troubled  dreams  during  sleep  ;  talking  about  one's  business. 
ToDgue  coated  in  the  morning,  dirty  yellow  coat,  which  is  easily 
removed — tastes  bitter,  mouth  dry,  appetite  good,  bowels  are  slug- 
gish, at  times  feel  dizzy.  On  rising  from  bed  everything  looks  dark ; 
motion  relieves  all  pains,  no  pains  when  in  open  air,  cannot  sit  still, 
constant  change  of  position,  because  gives  relief.  Inferior  Up  blis- 
tered and  swollen.  Change  of  weather  aggrayates  the  pains.  Dull- 
Bess  of  hearing.  Inflammation  of  eyes  cured.  Constant  pressure 
and  heaviness  in  region  of  stomach ;  sour  eructationa  about  two 
hours  after  eating ;  worst  symptoms  on  the  left  side. 

Weather  cold  and  dry. 

Aged  22,  nervo-sanguineous  temperament,  scrofulous  diathesis. 

No.  4. 

Nov.  18th,  1854.  After  breakfast,  and  before  taking  exercise, 
took  two  drops  of  the  tincture. 

At  10  o* clock  felt  tingling  itching  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
sternum,  and  shortly  after  on  the  whole  chest.  Itching  of  the  same 
character  on  the  ancle.  At  4  o'clock,  itching  on  upper  part  of  the 
calves.  8  o'clock,  itching  on  abdomen.  At  10,  P.  M.|  took  two 
drops  more. 

Nov.  19th,  1854.  Took  two  drops  at  9  o'clock,  bef(»re  breakfast. 
Found  that  a  red  hard  pimple  had  appeared  on  left  side  of  sacrum. 
Pimple  painful  when  touched.    About  noon  intenaei  itching  on 
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scrotum  and  lower  part  of  penis,  extending  to  the  prostate  gland, 
and  also  on  inner  sarface  of  prepnce.  At  intervals  during  the  daj, 
tingling  itching  along  lower  limbs ;  itching  appears  to  spread  over 
a  space  of  three  inches  in  length  and  one  in  width*  Itching  changes 
its  position  and  is  relieved  by  scratching.  At  6,  P.  M.,  numb, 
tensive  pain  of  the  forearm,  and  rheumatic  stiffness  of  the  shoulders 
and  elbow  joints,  lasting  for  three  hours.  At  10,  P.  M.,  similar 
pains  on  inner  part  of  thigh  extending  from  the  scrotum  to  the  con-^ 
djle.     Continued  tingling  itching  of  scrotum  during  night« 

Nov.  19th,  1854.  Took  three  drops  at  9,  A.  M.  At  10,  A.  M., 
violent  burning  tingling  itching  of  lower  limbs. 

SUMMARY. 

Head. — ^Thehead  feels  heavier  about  the  forehead  and  eyes; 
cannot  describe  the  pain.  Pain  increased  by  the  heat  of  the  stove, 
and  when  stooping  almost  impossible  to  .hold  the  head  down.  Re- 
lieved by  being  in  the  open  air.    No.  2. 

Feeling  of  heaviness  of  the  head  in  the  morning.     No.  2. 

Shooting  pains  through  the  left  temple  recurring  at  intervals  for 
three  hours,  and  at  times  for  several  days.    No.  8. 

At  times  feel  dizzy,  on  arising  from  bed  every  thing  looks  dark, 
motion  relieves  all  pains,  no  pains  when  in  the  open  air,  restless, 
cannot  sit  still,  constant  change  of  position  because  it  gives  relief. — 
No.  8. 

*  Corrosive  itching  of  the  head. 

Ean. — ^Dullness  of  hearing. — ^No.  8. 

JEycB, — Aching  soreness  in  the  eye-balls,  which  increased  in 
severity  during  the  evening,  sometimes  making  me  very  dizzy, 
aggravated  by  looking  or  moving  the  head,  causing  flow  of  tears. — 
No.  ft. 

The  eyes  feel  very  heavy,  and  larger  than  usual ;  painful  and 
pressing  out  of  the  head,  as  if  something  was  pressing  on  top  of  the 
eye-balls,  moving  them  downwards  and  outwards* — ^No.  2. 
.  Inflammation  of  the  eyes  cored. — ^No.  8. 

*  Edges  of  the  eye-lids  inflamed  and  red,  oonjunetiva  and  sclerotic 
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eoat  red,  with  great  ii^toleraDce  to  light ;  would  see  from  the  right 
eye  a  deep  red  ring  around  the  light  of  the  lamp,  and  on  closing 
the  right  eye  the  ring  would  disappear. 

Violent  pain,  extending  from  the  posterior  portion  of  the  right 
eye,  through  the  head  to  the  occipital  protuberance,  with  great 
soreness  of  the  eye-ball,  very  profuse  lachrymation,  and  sensation 
as  if  the  eye  was  much  larger  than  natural ;  the  eye  feels  quite  sore 
next  morning. — ^No.  2. 

Soreness  of  the  eye^balls  during  the  evening ;  fine  stitches  in  the 
external  canthus  of  the  left  eye,  resembling  small  needles,  and 
moving  rapidly  from  below  upwards,  lastii^g  only  a  few  Beconds. — 
No.  1. 

Severe  pains  at  intervals,  extending  from  the  posterior  portion  of 
both  eye-balld,  through  the  head  to  just  below  the  occipital  protube- 
rance, with  sensation  of  pressure  on  the  superior  surface  of  the  eye- 
balls, seeming  to  move  the  eye  downward  and  outward.  Believed 
by  sittiDg  quietly  before  a  wood  fire,  aggravated  bj  moving  the  head, 
by  reading,  by  looking  at  a  lighted  candle,  and  bright  objects. 

Lachrymation  constant,  worse  in  the  open  air. — No.  2. 

Face  around  the  eyes  felt  swollen,  and  the  right  eye-ball  very 
sore ;  worse  on  moving  the  eye.  The  right  eye  very  painful,  and 
feeling  much  larger  and  more  protruded  than  the  left ;  eyes  dull 
and  glassy,  the  vessels  congested,  the  eye  lids  red,  swollen,  and  just 
below  the  inferior  tarsal  cartilages  the  face  is  very  much  pufied  out. 
During  the  day,  in  the  open  air,  profuse  lachrymation  during  the 
evening,  the  left  eye  worse  than  the  right. — No.  1. 

Pains  in  the  eyes  increased  by  being  near  the  warm  stove,  with 
profuse  lachrymation,  also  when  stooping ;  the  eye-balls  very  sore, 
tbe  right  worse  than  the  left ;  looking  at  a  lighted  candle  make  the 
eyes  more  painful,  and  causing  profuse  lachrymation;  eye-balls 
worse  on  moving  them. — ^No.  2. 

Nose. — Itching  on  all  that  portion  of  the  nose  inferior  to  the 
bridge,  internally  and  externally ;  continuing  constantly  till  she 
went  to  sleep ;  at  night,  momentarily  relieved  by  rubbing ;  next 
day  itching  of  the  nose  unabated,  sometimes  almost  insupportable. — 
No.  2. 

Itching  of  the  nose  better  in  the  opeu  air ;  worse  in  a  warm 
room.— No.  2. 
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Teeth — Aching  pains  in  the  middle  molar  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw 
of  the  right  side^  which  increased,  and  became  of  a  twitching  charac- 
ter, sensation  as  if  the  tooth  was  drawing  out  of  its  socket,  patting 
the  nerve  on  the  stretch,  and  then  suddenly  pressing  into  the  socket 
again.  Pain  shooting  up  to  the  temple  of  the  same  side ;  the  tooth 
feeling  longer  than  the  rest ;  lasting  till  three  o'clock,  P.  M.  Pain 
relieved  by  pressing  on  the  jaw  with  the  hand,  and  by  holding  the 
affected  side  close  to  a  hot  stove.  Aggravated  by  holding  cold 
water  in  her  month.  Immediately  after  the  cessation  of  the  tooth- 
ache the  head  feels  heavy  and  large. — ^No.  2. 

Aching  in  the  bodies  of  all  the  teeth,  lasting  a  minute,  and  re- 
turning about  every  five  minutes,  with  intermittent  aching  a  half 
hour,  with  soreness  of  the  eye-balls. — No.  2. 

Sensation  as  if  all  the  inolar  teeth  on  the  right  side  were  loose, 
lasting  thirty  minutes,  followed  by  a  steady  aching  and  soreness  in 
the  gum,  and  root  of  the  middle  molar  teeth  of  the  right  lower  jaw. 
(Inflammation  of  the  gum  of  the  right  lower  jaw.)  Relieved  by 
holding  the  face  to  a  warm  stove— aggravated  by  cold  water. — 
No.  1. 

Sore  and  pulsating  pain  in  the  body  of  the  middle  molar  tooth 
of  the  right  upper  jaw,  the  tooth  being  sound.  Relieved  by  heat. — 
No.  1. 

Sharp  jumping  tooth-ache  in  the  middle  double  tooth  of  the  right 
upper  jaw.— No.  5. 

Mouth, — Tongue  coated  in  the  morning,  dirty  yellow ;  mouth  dry ; 
appetite  good ;  bowels  sluggish. — No.  8. 

♦Swelling  of  the  lower  lip. 

Inferior  lip  blistered  and  swollen— change  of  weather  aggravates 
the  pain. — ^No.  3. 

Larynx. — *Spasmodic  dry  cough  at  night,  with  tickling  in  the 
throat,  and  constant  dull  pain  under  the  left  nipple,  extending 
through  to  the  left  scapulae. 

*Titilating  cough ;  *hackittg  cough  in  the  day-time,  and  at  night 
during  sleep.     *Cough  coming  on  while  speaking. 

CheiU — Acute  pain  in  the  left  mammary  gland,  about  an  inch 
above  the  nipple ;  sometimes  throbbing,  and  at  others  as  if  the  sharp 
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edge  of  a  small  knife-blade  was  pressing  on  the  spot  with  great  force, 
mcreasing  with  intensity.  A  bruised,  sore  feeling  of  the  ribs 
beneath,  when  pressing  with  the  hand.  Relieved  by  walking  about, 
particularly  by  deep  inspirations  —  aggravated  by  expiration. 
Leaving  the  mammary  gland,  passed  down  the  side  to  the  spleen. — 
No.  1.     ' 

Fine  prickings  in  the  costal  eartileges  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  and 
tenth  ribs  of  the  right  side. — ^No.  1. 

Pain  in  the  mammary  gland  ceases  for  an  hour  and  then  returns ; 
pain  leaves  a  laming  sensation  in  the  glands,  and  presses  down 
the  right  side  of  the  chest,  and  inner  side  of  right  arm,  then  to 
the  elbow,  down  the  fore<«rm,  and  along  the  dorsal  surface  of  second 
and  third  fingers,  followed  by  pain  in  the  carpus. 

Soreness  in  a  small  spot  just  below  the  ribs,  on  the  right  side; 
also,  and  first,  on  the  left  side,  but  worse  on  the  right  side. 

Pains  in  the  left  mammary  gland,  recurring  every  hour. — No.  1. 

Itching  on  several  parts  of  the  body. — No.  1. 

Feeling  of  fulness  and  tightness  across  the  lower  part  of  the 
chest,  and  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  as  if  nothing  could  move, 
and  causing  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  feeling  the  abdomen 
swelled  ;  difficulty  of  breathing,  worse  in  the  morning  while  in  bed, 
better  while  moving  about  in  the  open  air.  Heavy  drawing  pain 
in  the  left  axilla,  extending  through  the  shoulder,  with  sensation  as 
if  the  shoulder  would  be  drawn  towards  the  neck,  lasting  for  a  half 
an  hour. — No.  2. 

Occasional  digging  pains  in  the  centre  of  the  sternum,  without, 
pains  from  within,  outwards ;  axillary  glands  both  swollen  and  sore, 
especially  the  left.  Stinging  pricking  pain  between  the  nipple  and 
axilla  on  the  left  side ;  the  whole  chest  feels  sore,  and  in  contact, 
flannel  irritates  without  much  soreness,  breath  continually  oppressed. 
Cannot  draw  a  long  breath,  on  account  of  sharp  pain  felt  in  the 
centre  of  the  thorax,  on  left  side. — No.  3. 

Bed,  hard  pimple  on  the  left  side  of  the  sternum.  Painful  when 
touched ;  intense  itching  on  the  sternum. — No.  4. 

Tingling  itching  at  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum,  and  in  the 
whole  chest. — No.  4. 

^Constrictive,  pain  across  the  chest. 

V 

Back. — Itching  on  the  left  scapulae. — ^No.  1. 
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Slight  itching  on  the  lower  part  of  the  left  Boapulse^  with  senaa- 
tion  as  if  there  were  pimples  there.  Then  on  the  right  seapulsd. — 
No.  1. 

Pimples  on  the  shoulders  containing  a  white  sahstancoi  and  quite 
sore. — ^No.  6. 

Continual  burning  pain  in  the  left  scapuIaB,  just  above/' and  pos- 
terior to  the  spine  of  scapulae. — No.  8. 

Small,  round,  dull  red  pimple^  on  the  right  scapulae. — ^No.  1. 

Stomach. — Oonstant  heaviness  in  region  of  the  stomach — sour 
eructations  about  two  hours  after  eating. — ^No.  8. 
Felt  sick  at  the  stomach,  which  continu^  over  an  hour. — ^No.  2. 

Abdomen* — A  ](9ale  red  flush,  as  if  an  eruption  would  make  its 
appearance,  from  the  right  hypochondriac  region,  down  to  the 
crest  of  the  right  ilium,  and  extending  two-thirds  across  the  abdo- 
men, beneath  the  skin  is  covered  with  papillae. — ^No.  1. 

Itching  on  the  abdomen. — ^No.  4. 

The  back  and  right  side  of  the  abdomen  presented  a  broad  streak 
of  alternate  white  and  red,  extending  up  as  far  as  the  scapulae. — 
No.  1. 

Pain  around  the  umbiIicuS|  extending  up  to  the  epigastrium.—* 
No.  1. 

Gurgling  and  uneasiness  in  the  intestines,  in  the  hjpogastrio 
region,  accompanied  with  emission  of  odorless  flatus. — ^No.  1. 

Acute,  sore  pains,  extending  across  the  abdomen,  just  above  the 
umbilicus,  affecting  the  breathing,  lasting  several  minutes.  Slight 
bubbling  in  the  abdomen,  as  if  wind  there,  and  emissions  of  hot 
flatus. — ^No.  1. 

Abdomen  feels  swollen  at  times,  dull  pains  in  the  abdomen,  the 
clothes  too  tight.  Chronic  ailments  of  the  spine  much  aggravated, 
especially  between  the  scapulas. — No.  8. 

^Distention  of  the  abdomen. 

Slight  shifting  pains  in  the  hypogastric  region. — No.  1.  . 

Q-enital  Organs. — Continued  tingling  itching  of  scrotum  during 
the  night. — No.  4. 

Intense  itching  on  the  lower  part  of  penis,  extending  to  the  pros- 
tate gland,  also  on  inner  side  of  prepuce. — ^No.  4. 
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Sleep. — Beetless  at  night— oontmaal  rolling  from  side  to  side ; 
troabled  dreams  daring  sleep,  talking  about  one's  btuiness. ) 

Upper  JExtremitie9.'*^SmnXL  round,  and  dull  red  scaly  pimples  on 
the  anterior  and  upper  half  of  the  right  and  left  fore-arms. — ^No.  1. 

Itching  on  Tsrious  parts  of  the  body,  mostly  on  the  extremities, 
more  on  the  upper  extremities.  The  itching  is  of  a  tingling  oharao* 
ter,  increasing  in  intensity  the  longer  it  lasts.  Relieved  by  rubbing 
or  scratching.  Better  in  the  open  air,  and  during  motion.  Wors6 
ia  a  warm  room,  warm  weather,  and  by  rest. — ^No.  1. 

*Dry  tettery  eruption  in  a  female,  on  both  arms,  extending  from, 
the  elbows,  half  way  up  to  the  shoulders,  over  the  bycep  muscles— 
with  excessive  itching  after  undressing,  on  going  to  bed,  and  on 
scratching,  would  become  very  red,  and  irritable  and  burning. 

In  the  morning,  dull  aching  pain,  extending  from  a  Kttle  above 
the  left  elbow,  down  the  posterior  portion  of  the  arm,  dorsum  of  the 
hand,  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  lasting  over  two  hours.  Believed 
by  exercising  the  arm ;  the  arm  feels  numb  when  holding  anything 
in  the  hand. — No,  2. 

Drawing,  crampy  pain  in  the  middle  of  the  palm  of  the  right 
hand,  extending  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  except  the  thumb,  as  if 
the  fingers  would  be  drawn  %towards  the  palm  of  the  hand — ^lasting 
three  hours  and  a-half.— No.  2. 

Numb,  tensive  pain  of  the  forearm,  and  rheumatic  stiffness  of 
the  shoulders  and  elbow-joints*— lasting  for  three  hours. — No.  4. 

Itching  on  the  upper  extremities,  commencing  on « the  left  one 
first,  then  the  right  lower  extremity.  Itching  shifting  rapidly  from 
place  to  place.  Believed  by  rubbing  and  scratching — worse  in  a 
warm  room,  and  daring  rest;  and  for  the  most  part  proceeding 
from  above,  down — particularly  on  the  lower  extremities,  and  of  a 
tingling  character. — No.  1. 

Drawing,  crampy  sensation  in  the  first  phalanx  of  the  ring  finger 
of  the  right  hand,  and  as  if  this  finger  would  be  flexed  on  the  palm. 
This  sensation  seemed  to  move  towards  the  metacarpo  phalangeal 
articulation,  lastbg  about  ten  minutes. — No.  1. 

Pain  in  the  palmer  surface  of  the  last  phalanx  of  the  third  finger, 
returning  in  the  evening. — No.  1. 

Drawing,  cramp-like  pain  in  the  right  axilla,  lasting  half  an  hour. 
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Violent  itching  immediately  below  the  right  elbow,  going  off  by 
rabbing,  and  returning  after  ceasing  rubbing. — No.  1. 

Itching  on  the  dorsum  of  the  left  hand. — No.  1. 

Grampy  sensation  in  the  first  phalanx  of  the  index  finger  of  the 
right  hand. — ^No.  1. 

♦A  dry  erysipelatous  eruption  around  the  left  wrist  and  eyes, 
with  intolerable  corrosive  itching.  > 

Stinging  itching  between  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  thumb  and 
first  fingor  of  the  right  hand. — ^No.  1. 

Lower  Extremities. — Small  round,  and  dull  red  scaly  pimples  on 
the  outer  and  upper  part  of  the  calf  of  the  left  leg. — ^No.  1. 

Severe  tingling  itching  on  the  left  side  of  the  scrotum,  which 
continued  for  several  minutes,  shifting  to  the  inner  side  and  lower 
half  of  the  left  thigh,  which  seemed  almost  insupportable ;  relief  by 
rubbing.  The  itching  extended  from  above  down,  spreading  over 
a  surface  of  about  two  inches  wide,  and  four  to  six  in  length. 
After  leaving  this  part,  felt  it  just  below  the  knee,  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  same  extremity.; — No.  1. 

Itching  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thighs. — ^No.  !• 

^Erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  instep  of  the  left  foot  of  a 
female  seventy  years  old,  followed  by  yellow  vesication,  and  dis- 
quamation  of  the  cuticle. 

A  broad  and  alternate  red  streak  on  outer  part  of  the  right  thigh. 
The  redness  disappeared  by  pressing  with  the  fingers,  and  would 
return  immediately  on  taking  away  the  pressure. — ^No.  1. 

At  intervals  during  the  day,  tingling  itching  along  the  lower  ex- ' 
tremities,  spreading  over  a  space  of  three  inches  in  length,  and  one 
in  breadth.     Itching  changes  its  position,  and  is  relieved  by  scratch* 
ing. — ^No.  4. 

Itching  on  various  parts  of  the  lower  extremities. — ^No.  1. 

Bach — Pimples  on  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  shoulders,  both 
scapul8BS,  and  lower  down  the  neck,  some  of  them  presenting  a 
white  appearance  at  the  apex.  No  change  of  color  by  pressure  With 
the  fingers. — ^No.  1. 

Violent  burning,  tingling  itching  of  the  lower  limbs. — ^No.  4. 

Itching,  with  tingling  sensation  on  the  ankles.  Itching  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  calves. — No.  4. 

Very  short  stitches  in  the  poplitical  space  of  the  left  leg,  as  if 
there  were  a  dozen  small  pins  shooting  about  in  every  direction, 
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which  were  intolerable,  without  any  relief  by  rubbing  and  ecratch- 
ing.  After  disappearance  of  these  stitches,  rlolent  smarting  in  the 
parts,  as  if  burned  at  a  hot  stove. — ^No.  2. 

Numb,  tensiye  pain  on  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  extending  from  the 
scrotum  to  the  condyle. — ^No.  4. 

Aching,  tensiye  pain  in  the  anterior  and  lower  part  of  both 
thighs,  the  right  worse  than  the  left,  lasting  over  an  hour  in  the 
left,  and  longer  in  the  right  thigh.  By  pressing  the  parts  with  the 
hand,  the  periosteum  feels  bruised  and  sore. — ^No.  1. 
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BT  nLAHCIt  GOMHO,  V.  D. 


[connrvB»  ibmi  fAM  Tlfl^  toi.  m.] 


[Caoton  Flavbns.  BaUam^  or 

Sea-side  Sage. 
MoNiBOiA  MoNABELPHU.     TricoocsB,  Lin* — ^Euphorbia,  Ja%9. 

This  little  plant  is  frequent  on  rocky,  barren  hills,  on  the  sides  of 
cliffs,  and  in  the  gullies.  It  is  superficially  covered  with  a  thick, 
yellowish  down,  which  gives  it  a  glaucous  appearance.  The  leaves 
have  a  rough  feel,  and  on  being  chewed  impart  a  warm,  bitter,  acrid 
taste,  which  very  sensibly  affects  both  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  is 
permanent.  The  whole  of  it  abounds  with  a  thick  viscid  juice,  which 
^ves  it  a  strong  balsamic  odor.  It  is  esteemed  a  good  pectoral,  and 
recommended  much  in  old  coughs  and  pulmonary  and  other  com- 
plaints of  the  breast.  It  is  said  also  to  be  a  good  vulnerary,  and 
useful  in  cuts  and  recent  wounds.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  it 
possesses  active  powers,  which  probably,  by  well  conducted  experi- 
ments and  judicious  observation,  may  be  found  medicinally  useful. 
I  think,  on  some  trials  I  have  made  with  this  plant  in  decoction, 
that  it  is  pectoral  and  expectorant,  and  at  the  same  time  sudorific. 
The  leaves  also  are  useful  in  resolutive  baths.  Along  with  its  bal- 
samic quality,  it  has  also  a  stimulant  one,  and  should  therefore  be 
avoided  when  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  much  | 

iiiflammation.3 
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This  is  properly  Craton  BahamiferuTn.  It  is  deserving  of  inves- 
tigation from  its  frequent  use,  and  the  reputed  beneficial  results 
obtained,  in  cases  of  chronic  coughs  and  asthmatic  complaints.  Tha 
dried  plant  smoked  in  lieu  of  tobacco,  has  cured  a  case  of  asthma 
of  long  standing. 

There  are  two  other  species  of  Crotou  in  Barbados.  (?•  Polt/- 
gannum^  the  Wild  Calabash  of  Hughes,  has  a  slight  degree  of 
bitterness  when  chewed,  causing  a  trifling  pain  in  the  throat,  which 
is  however  fugaceous,  Croton  JPalustrej  Pond  weed,  is  the  Marshy 
Groton  of  Miller.  To  both  the  latter  species  GoUjns  denies  medici- 
nal qualities. 


Janipha  Manihot.        Bitter  Cassava. 
MoNiBOiA  MoKADELPH.  Euphorbia,  Juss. 

This  plant,  although,  not  noticed  by  Collyns,  has  long  been  culti- 
vated in  the  island  for  the  sake  of  its  farina  or  starch,  which  is 
prized  and  regarded  as  a  dainty  when  prepared  in  the  shape  of 
cakes  and  puddings,  &c.  It  also  yields  the  tapioca  of  the  shops,  or 
the  farine  manioe  of  the  French  islands.  Both  the  farina,  or 
Cassava  flour,  and  the  tapioca  are  the  product  of  its  long  fusiform 
roots,  which,  besides  these  farinaceous  matters,  are  full  of  a  juice 
containing  a  deleterious  principle  that  renders  them,  in  their  natural 
state,  the  most  deadly  poison  of  the  West  Indies.  To  obtain  the 
farinaceous  matters  from  the  noxious  juice,  the  roots  are  rasped  and 
the  pulp  subjected  to  a  strong  pressure  in  long  linen  bags.  After 
the  liquor  has  been  well  squeezed  out,  the  farina  is  rubbed  through 
a  coarse  seive,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  to  dry.  It  is  then  fit  for  use. 
The  expressed  liquor  still  contains  in  suspension  a  portion  of  starch 
in  a  finely  divided  state,  which,  when  it  settles  down  and  dries  be- 
comes tapioca.  The  active  principle  of  the  liquor,  and  the  recent 
roots,  was  found  on  examination  by  Professor  Fownes,  when  ho 
visited  Barbados,  and  subjected  them  to  chemical  tests,  to  be  Hydzo- 
cyanic  acid  in  combination  with  an  alkali.  It  is  very  volatile,  and 
is  either  dissipated  or  decomposed  by  heat ;  yet  many  instances  of 
death  have  occurred  by  the  roots  of  this  species  being  roasted  and 
eaten  by  mistake  for  the  Janipha  LofingU  (roasting  or  sweet 
cassava).     Dr.  Barham  thus  describes  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  bj 
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tbe  roots : — **  Pain  and  sickness  of  the  stomachy  swelling  of  the 
whole  ahdomen,  violent  vomiting  and  pnrging,  giddiness  of  the 
heady  coldness  and  shrinking,  dimness  of  sights  faintings,  and  death 
m  a  few  hours."    The  antidote  to  this  poison  is  clay  batter. 

The  Brazilian  pathogenesis  of  this  plant  is  meagre,  and  probably 
imperfect,  from  the  circnmiitanoe  of  the  provers  being  obliged  to 
antidote  the  symptoms  in  consequence  of  their  violence^  The  roots 
of  J.  Lofiingii  are  innozions,  although  the  differences  of  their  spe* 
cific  characters  are  neither  well  marked  nor  readily  perceptible. 
These  are  pointed  out  in  Sprengel's  SyHema  Vegetabilium.  To  the 
following  genu^  Jatropha,  is  closely  allied  Janiphay  and  it  was  long 
confounded  with  it  by  Linnaeus  abd  others. 

[Jatroi^ha  Goeoas.    Php9ie  Nut. 
MoN.  MoNABELPH.      Tricoccss,  Lin. 

The  whole  plant  abounds  with  a  thick,  transparent  juice^  having 
a  very  harsh  and  austere  taste,  and  appearing  to  be  powerfiilly 
styptic  and  astringent.  This  juice  imparts  a  blaek  and  durable 
stain  to  linen,  and  gives  also  a  black  color  to  the  knife  which  cuts 
the  wood  or  branches.  It  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  application  to 
recent  wounds,  with  a  view  to  stop  the  hemorrhage.  It  is  frequently 
applied  to  the  lips  to  heal  those  excoriations  which  are  often  pro- 
duced by  exposure  to  the  winds  and  sun  of  this  sultry  climate, 
(chapped  lips,)  and  is  certainly  a  speedy  cure  for  these  affections. 
The  nuts  are  said  to  be  emetic  and  purgative.  '  Gaertner  observes 
that  Boyle  was  the  first  to  observe  that  the  nuts  might  be  eaten 
with  impunity  by  first  taking  out  the  embryo.  If  this  precaution 
be  neglected  they  prove  violently  emetic.     The  taste  is  agreeable.] 

There  are  three  species  of  Jatropha  growing  in  Barbados — J. 
eurcasy  J.  gosnp\foliaj  belly*ache,  and  «7.  multtfiday  French  physio 
nut.  Collyns  does  not  mention  the  last,  nor  ascribe  medicinal  qual- 
ities to  J.  gossipifolia;  but  both  of  them  contain  activo  principles. 
J.  curcat  is  admitted  already  into  the  Materia  Medica,— ^ee  Jahr$' 
St/mptomen  Codex.  The  late  Br.  Wright,  of  Jamaica,  employed  a 
decoction  of  its  leaves  in  cases  of  spasmodic  cKolic^  accompanied  hy 
vomiting^  and  Lncan  mentions  a  formidable  and  agonianng  case  of 
piles  having  been  cured  by  the  external  use  of  its  juice  mixed  with 
hog's  lard. 
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[HuRA  Crbpitans.         Sandrlox* 
MoN^oiA  MoKADELPH.   Tricoccss,  Lin. 

Linnaeus  says  ^^  that  the  juice,  when  it  gets  into  the  eyes,  brings 
on  blindness  after  the  eighth  day."  I  suspect  he  has  been  deceived 
in  his  information.  The  juic0  appears  to  have  some  acrimony,  and 
may  probably  produce  immediate  inflammation  in  those  tender 
organs.  Nothing  howefer  has  been  observed  to  be  hurtful  after 
that  protracted  period,  although  it  is  frequently  cut  by  the  negroes 
in  a  green  state.  The  juice  has  an  astringent  taste,  but  is  possessed 
of  no  very  acrid  one.  The  seeds  are  said  to  be  very  acrid  and  even 
poisonous.  I  know  they  are  emetic  and  purgative,  and  violent  in 
their  action,  but  relief  is  soon  given  by  large  draughts  of  warm 
water.  Browne  tasted  one  of  the  seeds,  and  it  appeared  first  mild 
and  pleasant,  but  soon  began  to  warm  and  scald  both  his  palate  and 
throat,  which  induced  him  to  consider  it  as  an  improper  purgative. 
The  leaves  are  used  in  applications  to  the  head  in  nervous  head- 
aches, which  they  often  relieve  by  producing  copious  perspiration.] 

A  long  proving  of  Hura  BrazUienmy  another  species  than  the 
above,  will  be  found  in  Mure^s  Materia  Medica. 

[Phyllanthus  Niruri. 

MoKJBOiA  Monad.  Tricoceae,  Lin. 

A  decoction  of  this  plant  is  used  by  the  common  people  for 
urinary  obstructions  in  cattle.] 

The  root,  leaves,  and  young  shoots  of  Phyllanthus  Niruri  are 
considered  in  India  deobstruent,  diuretic  and  healing. 

[EiciNUS  Communis.     Negro  (yr  Castor  Oil  Bush. 
MoNJEC.  Monad.  Tricocc»,  izn.] 

The  seeds  yield  the  officinal  castor  oil,  and  its  leaves  are  used  in 
the  Gape  de  Yerd  islands  as  an  emmenagogue  and  galactagoguej 
under  the  name  of  Bofareira.  See  extract  from  Lancet  referred  to 
in  Dr.  Peter's  treatise  on  JDiseaees  of  Married  Females. 

[HiPPOMANB  Mancinella.    Mauchineel  Tree. 
MoN^ciA  Monad.  Tricoccae,  Inn. 

The  bark  and  leaves  abound  in  an  acrimonious,  cauBtic,  milky 
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juice,  which  inflames  the  flesh  and  excoriates  it*  It  occasions  great 
pain,  and  frequently  feyer,  if  any  quantity  be  applied  to  the  more 
tender  parts  of  the  body.  If  it  gets  into  the  eyes  it  causes  them  to 
inflame  much,  and  to  suffer  great  uneasiness,  and  it  is  some  time  be- 
fore the  use  of  these  organs  is  sufficiently  restored  to  bear  the 
admission  of  light.] 

All  parts  of  the  tree,  its  leaves,  flowers  and  fruit,  abound  with  the 
caustic  milk,  and  the  very  drops  of  rain  falling  from  the  tree,  I  know 
from  personal  experience,  will  blister  the  naked  skin.  Its  acrimony 
is  said  to  be  corrected  by  bathing  the  blistered  parts  with  lime  juice 
(CUrus  Lvmonum\  sea  water^  or  by  rubbing  the  affected  spot  with 
the  leaves  of  the  White-wood,  or  White  Cedar  {Bignania  Leur 
coxyhn). 

[HiPPOMANE  BroLANDULOSA.    PoUofi  Tree. 
MoNJBC.  Monad.  Tricoccse,  lAn. 

The  milk  from  this  tree,  both  from  the  bark  and  branches,  is 
very  acrid,  and  I  think  has  all  the  deleterious  and  painful  qualities 
of  the  Manchineel,  is  fully  as  violent,  and  more  lasting.] 

This  is  the  Sapium  aucuparium^  the  juice  of  which  contains  an 
active  acrid  principle,  which  renders  it  equally  poisonous,  and  as 
much  feared,  as  its  congener,  the  Manchineel.  '^  Tussac  mentions 
a  case  of  a  gardener,  whose  nostrils  became  swollen  and  seized  with 
erysipelatous  phlegmasia  in  consequence  of  the  fumes  only  of  this 
tree. ' ' — Lindley. 

[Xanthoxylok  Olava  Hkrcttles.    Prickly  Yellow-wood. 
DiJECiA  Pentandria.  Tooth-ache  Tree,  Mill. 

The  bark  and  leaves  have  a  strong,  pungent,  unpleasant  taste, 
which  chiefly  affects  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  and  produces  a  tingling 
sensation  in  it.  This  plant  seems  to  possess  very  austere  powers 
from  its  strong,  aromatic  and  warm  taste,  and  to  promise  from  its 
sensible  qualities  cordial  and  diaphoretic  effects.] 

[Xaitthoxtlok  Garibjeum.     YeUow  ffereules. 

The  decoction  of  the  bark  of  the  roots  of  this  plant  is  considered 
as  a  sovereign  remedy  in  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  The  fresh  root, 
scraped  and  used  as  a  poultice  is  said  to  be  useful  in  curing  invete- 
rate nlcers.] 
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[Gabioa  Papaya.        Papaw  Tree. 
Dlsoia  Decaiiokia.    TriooccsB)  £m. 

Cucarbitooeis  affs.,  JuM. 

^^  The  whole  of  this  tree  abounds  with  an  acrid  milk,  which  will 
raise  blisters  on  the  hand  if  suffered  to  remain  any  time."]  It 
thickens  or  gelatenizes  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  not  entirely 
soluble  in  alcohol.  [The  milk  of  this  tree  possesses  the  peculiar 
property  of  causing  flesh  to  dissolve  or  putrify  if  rubbed  with  it.] 
A  larder  exposed  to  the  influence  of  a  Papaw  tree  growing  near  it, 
will  not  keep  meats  in  a  sound  state.  Tough  meats,  when  wrapped 
in  its  leaves  a  short  time  previous  to  being  cooked,  become  tender 
and  soft.  The  flesh  of  an  animal  suspended  from  the  tree  is  soon 
reduced  to  the  like  condition.  Pigs  fed  for  some  time  on  the  fruit 
fall  to  pieces  from  the  spit  during. the  culinary  process  of  roasting, 
and  a  tree  growing  very  near  a  dwelling  house,  has  been  known  to 
exercise  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the. health  of  its  inmates,  particu- 
larly on  females,  causing  with  them  amenorrhoea,  and  a  cachectic 
condition  resembling  chlorosis.  There  is  another  circumstance  in 
relation  to  this  tree  which  is  interesting,  curious,  and  I  believe 
isolated  in  the  physiology  of  plants — the  male  can  be  made 
to  produce  fruit.  [The  negroes  are  accustomed  to  cut  off 
the  top  of  the  male  plant  and  put  a  large  stone  to  prevent  the 
water  (rain)  from  getting  into  the  trunk,  and  it  then  puts  out 
lateral  branches  and  produces  fruit.  The  green  fruit  when  boiled  is 
edible,  palatable  and  wholesome.  The  smaller  varieties  are  made 
into  pickles,  and  the  larger  ones  are  esteemed  as  delicious,  when 
ripe,  by  many  persons. 

It  is  recommended  in  inflammatory  cases,  mid  in  coughs,  con- 
sumptions and  pectoral  complaints.]  The  leaves  are  applied  exter- 
nally in  rheumatism  of  the  joints,  and  in  headaches.  I  once  saw  an 
application  of  its  leaves,  to  an  abraded  surface  on  the  leg  of  a  very 
old  woman,  produce  horrible  sloughing  of  the  member,  and  death  in 
consequence^ 

[Mimosa  Tortuosa.    Akasecy  or  Sweet  Briar. 
.  PoLTaAMiAMoKAOiAv  L6mentaci»,  Lin. 
The  root  of  this  plant  lies  under  the  aspersion  of  being  a  deadly 
poison. :  The  opinion  is  not  confined  to  this  island  but  prevails  in 
Jamaica,  but  I  believe  without  any  just  or  probable  foundation. 
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The  roofc  has  an  nnpleasant  taste  vhen  chewed,  but  not  very  power- 
folly  80.    So  far  from  being  of  a  poisoaottB  nature^  it  does  not 
manifest  the  least  degree  of  acrimony.] 
This  ia  Acacia  Tortuosa. 

[Mimosa  Hobriba.    JTem-nem,  or  Toothache  Tree. 
Horrid  Mimosa,  Mill. 
The  juice  of  the  unripe  pod  is  said  to  be  good  to  cure  toothache^ 
absorbed  on  cotton  and  applied  to  the  tooth ;  hence  Hughes'  name. 
Acacia  Horrida,'] 

[Clusia  Flava.  Balsam  Tree. 

PoLTaAM  MoK^ciA.     GaUifer»,  Lin. 
The  whole  tree  has  a  terebinthinons  quality,  and,  when  wounded, 
a  thick,  yiscid,  gummy  or  resinous  substance  exudes  from  it,  of  a 
strong  balsamic  taste  and  smell.      The  gum  is  often  applied  to  the 
sores  of  horses  with  success.] 

[BuKSERA  GuKMiFBBA.    BtToh  Ghm  Tree. 

PoLYQAM  Dkbcea.  GalUfersB,  Lin. 

The  whole  tree,  as  well  as  the  fmit,  has  a  strong  terebinthinous 
and  balsamic  smell.  It  exudes  a  gum,  which  b  supposed  to  be  a 
good  vulnerary,  and  said  to  be  used  for  horses,  in  Jamaica,  who 
require  such  remedies.  This  gum  is  thought  by  Dr.  Wright  and 
others  to  be  no  way  different  from  the  Elemi  {Amyris  JElemifera). 
A  decoction  of  the  buds  and  leaves  is  used  by  the  lower  classes  in 
coughs  and  catarrhs,  and  may  probably  be  useful  in  some  stages  of 
those  diseases.] 

This  closes  the  phanerogamic  medicinal  plants  noticed  by  Dr. 
CoIIyns.  Of  the  few  cryptogamic  vegetables  which  Barbados  pes* 
Besses,  he  makes  mention  of  some  only,  and  to  these  be  does  not 
ascribe  any  medicinal  virtues. 
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HALF-YEARLY  REPORT  OF  THE 
PHILADELPHIA  HOM(EOPATHIC  DISPENSARY, 

FROM  NOVEMBER  Ibt  TO  MAY  Ibt,  1855, 

I  BT   W.  T.  BBLVI7TH,  X.  D. 

Out  of  the  large  proportion  of  persons  who,  in  our  city,  support 
the  doctrines  of  Hahnemann,  there  are  comparatively  few  who  are 
aware  of  the  existence  of  a  Homoeopathic  Dispensary,  which  is  in 
full  operation  in  our  midst,  where  advice  and  medicine  can  he  pro- 
cured gratis ;  and  among  the  limited  number  of  individuals  who 
have  been  notified  of  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution,  there 
are,  no  doubt,  some  who  are  ignorant  of  its  locality,  its  means  of 
support,  and  of  the  days  and  hours  that  it  is  open  for  the  reception 
of  patients.  Even  the  profession,  excepting  those  who  are  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  College,  from 
which  the  Dispensary  emanated,  and  to  which  it  belongs — although 
they  may  have  been  aware  of  the  foundation  of  the  institution, 
having  neither  heard  nor  seen  any  official  report  of  its  progress, 
gradually  have  allowed  their  interest  to  decline,  until  finally  the 
subject  has  totally  escaped  their  mind,  and  when  questioned  con- 
cerning it,  they  can  give  no  definite  or  satisfactory  account  con- 
cerning the  position  it  occupies  among  the  medical  institutions  of 
pur  city. 

Dr.  Kerj  in  a  paper*  entitled  "  Evidences  of  the  truth  of  the 
Homoeopathic  Law,"  thus  writes :  ^^  Evidences  of  the  truth  of  the 
law  aimilia  aimilibus  curantur^  cannot  be  too  greatly  multiplied ; 
they  may  confirm  believers,  remove  the  doubts  of  those  who  are 
still  wavering  and  convert  the  skeptical.  Such  evidence  cannot  in 
sny  manner  be  more  clearly  demonstrated  than  by  hospital  and 
dispensary  reports,  as  such  are  not  groundless  hypotheses,  or  dog- 
matical assertions,  but  facts,  (ona^c2e  facts,  that  are  undeniable,  ex- 
cept by  impeaching  the  veracity  of  the  patients  who  report  themselves 
at  the  institution,  or  by  abnegating  the  truthfulness  of  the  physician 
who  records  the  amelioration  or  aggravation  of  the  disease.  Now, 
although  it  is  remarked  by  Southey  that  '^man  is  a  dupeable  animal, 
and  there  is  scarcely  any  one  who  may  not,  like  a  trout,  be  taken 
*  British  Journal  of  Homoeopathy,  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  446. 
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bj  tickling ;"  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  any  one  suffering 
from  violent  rheumatism,  or  one  afflicted  for  years  with  facial  neu* 
ralgia,  could  be  *^  tickled"  into  reporting  himself  cured  of  such 
affections,  particularly  when  advice  and  medicine  are  rendered 
grataitottsly«  It  must  be  something  more  than  **  humbug,  only  safe 
while  it  lurks  in  the  vagaries  of  chronic  disorders,  and  among  the 
myriad  symptoms  of  hypochondriasis  and  hysteria'*"^  that  cures  such 
affections ;  and  something  less  than  ^^  powerful  alkaloid  poisons,  in 
powerful  do8e8,"t  that  restores  the  patient  to  former  health,  without 
producing  any  unpleasant  effects. 

If  the  truthfulness  of  the  physician  be  questioned,  the  same  doubts 
must  arise  regarding  reports  on  any  subject  that  have  been  submitted 
to  the  public,  whether  political,  religious  or  Qiedical. 

That  Homoeopathy  spreads  rapidly  among  the  more  intelligent 
and  refined  portion  of  the  community  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  gain- 
sayed  ;  indeed,  this  is  acknowledged,  though  in  a  somewhat  bitter 
spirit,  by  our  brethren  of  the  "  School  of  Physic."  In  a  terrible 
anathema^  poured  out  in  a  most  rancorous  and  vituperative  style 
against  ^Hhis  evil  which  is  stalking  abroad,"  ^Uhis  silly  heresy," 
this  ^^  scandalous  and  nefarious  trade,"  the  following  paragraph 
appears,  alluding  to  the  rather  apocryphal  ejection  of  Homoeopathic 
physicians  from  the  Edinburgh  College.  *^  They  will  be  plainly  and 
foTcibhf  ejected.  Nor  will  those  be  spared,  who,  in  weak  compliance 
with  aristocratic  caprice,  and  in  order  to  steal  a  march  upon  their 
more  sturdy  and  honest  competitors,'  (i.  e.  obtain  a  larger  practice) 
^*  so  far  forget  what  is  due  to  their  education,  their  position,  and 
their  duty  to  their  patients,  as  to  countenance  and  meet  in  consultation 
the  pseudo-fMdical  tribe,  who,  under  the  gabardine  of  Homoeopaths,* 
wait  upon  the  weakness  and  stoop  to  the  humour  of  the  pampered 
men  and  women  of  the  upper  ranks  of  society.  We  regret  to  say, 
that  in  London  men  attending  members  of  the  royal  family  have 
been  singularly  guilty  in  this  respect." 

But,  however  rapidly  Homoeopathy  extends  among  those  in  a 
more  elevated  social  position,  its  development  among  the  poorer 
classes  is  not  in  the  same  proportion.  And  the  reason  is  obvious. 
In  the  first  place,  there  are  many  who,  by  their  daily  toil,  are 

*  See  London  Lancet,  NoYember,  1850. 
f  Op.  cit.,  Jnly,  1851. 
I  Op.  «H.,  July,  1851. 
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scarcely  enabled  to  maintain  their  hooeeholds;  and  there  are  others 
ivho  have  been  reduced  to  extremes  of  want  and  privation  by  intem- 
perance and  debauchery.    Neither  of  these  can  afford  to  remunerate 
the  services  of  a  physician,  and  therefore,  a  great  number  of  them 
are  visited  by  the  dispensary  physicians  of  the  city;  many  more  apply 
personally  at  alms-houses  or  hospitals  for  admittance  or  relief;  and 
as  these  institutions,  with  but  a  single  exception,  are  professedly  of 
alloeopathic  principles,  the  practice  is  necessarily  in  accordance  with 
such  views.     The  poor  become  accustomed  to  the  treatment,  perhaps 
attached  to  the  physician  in  attendance,  and  although  they  may 
hear  of  some  other  method  of  practice,  they  cannot  be  convinced  by 
any  reasoning  that  a  small  white  powder,  a  few  globules,  or  a  spoonful 
of  tasteless  liquid,  can  procure  relief,  accustomed  as  they  have  been 
to  cathartics,  diaphoretics,  and  nauseating  antimonials.     Moreover, 
devotion  to  what  has  always  been  considered  authority  on  medical 
subjects,  to  opinions  inculcated  for  years,  and  to  established  routine, 
cannot,  without  much  moral  courage,  be  set  aside  by  the  most  learned 
and  scientific ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  supposed  that  the  ignorant 
and  perhaps  the  bigoted,  should  at  once  depart  from  a  beaten  track, 
^'so  oft  traversed  before,"   and   enter  an  unknown  path,   with 
prospects  entirely  dissimilar  to  those  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed.     It  would,  therefore,  be  of  infinite  service  to  the  wider 
diffusion  of  Homoeopathy,  and  be  the  means  of  preventing  an 
immense  amount  of  suffering,  disease,  and  even  death,  if  there  was 
connected  with  this  dispensary  an  ^*  out-door"  physician,  whose  duty 
it  should  be  to  visit  such  of  the  poor  who  are  unable  to  apply  per- 
sonally for  relief  at  the  institution.    Many  cures  would,  no  doubt, 
result ;  these  would  be  undeniable  facts,  and  what  to  day  is  fact, 
to-morrow  will  be  doctrine. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  in  this  place  to  subjoin  a  brief 
account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  institution  that  forms  the 
subject  of  this  paper. 

The  earliest  information  concerning  the  establishment  of  the 
Philadelphia  Homoeopathic  Dispensary,  is  recorded  in  the  minute 
book  of  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  College  of  this  state.  A  portion 
of  a  resolution,  dated  August  31,  1848,  reads  thus :  ^^  That  a  Dis* 
pensary  be  established,  and  that  a  committee  of  arrangements  in 
relation  to  the  Dispensary  be  appointed."  This  committee  was 
appointed ;  and  on  September  7  th  of  the  same  year  offered  a  pre- 
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amble  and  resolations  to  the  corporators  of  the  college,  in  which  the 
oommittee  expressed  their  conviction  that  the  establishment  of  % 
Clinical  Department  was  indispensable  to  the  usefalness  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  college.  Shortly  after,  a  subscription  book  was 
opened,  and  the  requisite  means  obtained  to  establish  the  institution. 
On  September  16th  a  building  had  been  engaged  for  the  united 
purpose  of  college  and  dispensary ;  and  at  a  meeting  held  the  same 
day,  the  Board  of  Managers  issued  orders  to  procure  the  furniture 
necessary  for  carrying  forward  the  enterprise.  On  September  28th, 
the  apothecary  was  elected,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted,  that 
*^  the  committee  of  arrangements  be  authoriied  to  put  the  dispen« 
sary  in  operation,  and  transact  any  further  business  necessary  to 
its  organisation." 

From  that  time  forward  the  institution  has  been  in  full  and 
successful  operation;  but  there  has  been  no  official  report  of  its 
proceedings  submitted  to  the  public  or  to  the  profession,  as  the  pre- 
scribing physician  is  not  required  by  either  constitution  or  by-laws 
to  mention  its  proceedings. 

The  physicians  are  elected  semi-annually  by  the  faculty  of  the 
college^  and  the  dispensary  is  open  every  day,  excepting  Sunday, 
between  the  hours  of  12  and  1  o'clock,  for  the  reception  of  patients* 

That  the  poor  of  our  city  are  beginning  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
benefits  of  Homoeopathic  treatment,  is  obvious  by  referring  to  the 
subjoined  stattsticsr.  The  room  is  frequently  thronged  with  indi- 
viduals eager  for  relM,  indeed,  it  is  often  necessary  to  close  the  doors 
of  the  institution.  Mere  are  very  few  cases  of  dangerous  acute 
affections  treated,  unless  in  the  first  stages,  because  the  patients 
are,  of  course,  unable  to  apply  when  such  diseases  are  fully  developed. 
The  most  acute  cases  that  are  prescribed  for,  are  those  of  infants 
and  young  children,  who  are  carried  by  their  parents  or  friends, 
and  ^oee  few  that  are  visited  at  their  houses,  through  the  kindness 
of  physicians  who  chance  to  be  present  during  prescribing  hours. 

Although  the  benefits  are,  no  doubt,  very  great  that  are  conferred 
upon  those  whose  circumstances  do  not  permit  them  to  remunerate 
a  physician;  the  report,  when  transmitted  to  paper,  appears,  at  first 
sight,  to  be  very  imperfect,  and  the  treatment  not  so  successful  as 
might  have  been  anticipated;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  there 
are  very  many  patienis  who  apply  at  the  dispensary  and  arerelieved, 
and  perhaps  cured,  by  one  or  two  prescriptions ;  such,  excepting  in 
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rate  instances,  do  not  return  to  mention  the  sacoess  of  the  treatment, 
unless  they  reoew  their  application  for  some  other  disorder,  or  the 
cure  is  incidentally  mentioned  by  the  family,  or  friends,  who  them- 
selves require  medical  assistance.  It  is  on  this  account  that  there 
is  in  the  following  statistics,  such  a  number  of  cases  unheard  from, 
and  so  many  that  can  only  be  reported  as  relieved ;  many  of  these 
may  have  been  cured,  particularly  the  latter  class,  but,  not  having 
returned,  the  report  can  only  state  the  condition  of  the  patient  when 
the  last  medicine  was  prescribed. 

That  such  incompleteness  in  dispensary  reports  is  not  alone  con- 
nected  with  the  Philadelphia  Homoeopathic  Dispensary,  the  reader 
may  refer  to  the  British  Journal  of  Homoeopathy  (Vol.  IV,,  p.  326). 
In  the  article  alluded  to,  there  may  also  be  found  some  useful  sug- 
gestions for  preventing,  to  a  certain  extent,  such  irregularity. 

But  besides  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  the  dispensary 
fulfils  another  very  important  mission  in  its  connection  with  the 
Homoeopathic  Medical  College ;  it  affords  opportunity  to  the  attending 
students  to  observe  the  effect  of  the  medicines,  prescribed  according 
to  the  law — iimilia  simtlibua  curantur. 

The  Dispensary  having  been  established  in  the  college  building, 
the  patients  are  readily  sent  to  the  lecture  room ;  before  the  whole 
class  of  students  they  relate  their  symptoms,  which  are  recorded  in 
the  order  they  are  mentioned,  by  a  secretary  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  The  requisite  questions  relating  to^  the  symptoms  of  th« 
disease  are  asked  by  the  professor,  who  explains  the  nature  of  the 
affection,  and  mentions  the  medicines  that  are  the  best  adapted  to 
the  case,  at  the  same  time  recommending  the  dilution  that  should  be 
employed.  The  prescription  is  then  written,  and  handed  to  the 
patient,  who  presents  it  to  the  prescribing  dispensary  physician^ 
who  in  his  turn  records  it  on  the  books  of  the  institution,  and  has 
the  medicine  prepared.  Each  individual  receives,  together  with  the 
powders,  a  ^'diet  card,"  whereon  is  printed  the  aliment  allowed  and 
forbidden  those  who  are  under  Homoeopathic  treatment. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  students  are  taught  practical  Homoeo- 
pathy. They  hear  explanations  of  the  theory  from  every  chair  in 
the  college,  they  read  and. are  told  of  the  wonderful  effects  produced 
by  the  exhibition  of  infinitesimal  doses  of  a  drug  prescribed  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  '^  similia."  Bat  by  means  of  the  Dis- 
pensary, practiee,  the  '^  sine  qua  non"  of  the  physician,  is  unfolded 
to  them ;  they  see  the  patients,  hear  a  detailed  account  of  their 
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soSerings,  and  can  observe  the  action  of  the  medicine,  hesides 
being  instrncted  in  those  minutiae  of  practice,  inculcated  by  experl^ 
ence,  that  so  distinctly  mark  the  accomplished  physician. 

Before  concluding  this  report,  it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  offer 
a  few  remarks  concerning  an  epidemic  influenza  that  prevailed  to  a 
considerable  extent  during  the  past  spring,  but  which  under  Homoeo- 
pathic  treatment  was  easily  subdued. 

Those  cases  of  this  affection  that  were  treated  at  the  Dispensary, 
and  others  from  private  practice,  exhibited  the  following  symptoms. 

The  disorder  commenced  with  chilliness,  loss  of  appetite,  headache; 
photophobia  and  profuse  lachrymation  accompanying,  together  with 
\nolent  pains  in  the  bones ;  all  parts  of  the  body  were  affected,  head, 
neck,  back  and  extremities.  The  patient  invariably  mentioned 
^that  the  pain  vras  in  the  bones,  and  that  they  were  spre  all  over.'* 
Contact  increased  the  sufferings,  and  infants  could  not  be  moved 
or  even  raised  on  a  pillow^  without  screaming  as  if  in  the  most 
intolerable  agony ;  the  fever  was  intense,  with  cheeks  flushed,  glis-' 
tening  eyes,  together  with  considerable  perspiration  and  great 
debility.  In  some  instances,  there  were  drawing,  darting  pains 
throughout  the  system,  and  these  together  with  the  bone  pains,  were 
the  characteristics  of  the  complaint. 

This  epidemic  resembled,  in  many  respects,  one  that  is  said  to 
have  prevailed  about  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Philadelphia,  excepting  that  the  catarrhal  symptoms  were  not  to 
such  a  degree  present  in  the  latter. 

The  medicines  that  were,  in  most  instances,  capable,  not  only  of 
curing,  but  also  of  shortening  the  attack,  were  Phos.  acid,  and 
Slaphys.j  together  with  Aeon,  or  BelL  The  last  two  remedies 
allayed  the  febrile  symptoms  in  a  short  time,  and  Phos.  ae.  and 
Staphys, — the  latter,  particularly,  if  shooting  or  drawing  pains  were 
present ;  the  former  for  the  intense  aching  bruised  feeling  in  the 
bones — were  sufficient  to  complete  the  cure. 

There  are  also  many  very  interesting  and  instructive  cases  that 
have  been  successfully  treated-— among  them  neuralgias  of  ten  to 
twenty  years'  standing,  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  and  some  eruptive 
diseases  that  had  resisted  alloeopatbic  treatment  for  years,  and 
particularly  an  ovarian  tumour  that  disappeared  by  the  use  of  Apis. 
Time  will  not,  however,  allow  any  details  to  be  mentioned,  as  the 
report  has  already  been  increased  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
was  first  intended. 
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6 

4 

1 

Cynanche      tonsil- 

Opthalmia scroful*s 

2 

1 

laris, 

n 

5 

2 

4 

Otolgia. 

2 

1 

Contusions, 

8 

8 

Otorrhoea, 

6 

2 

8 

Deafness, 

1 

1 

Ozoena, 

7 

4 

Debility,  nervous. 

7 

2 

2 

8 

Paralysis, 

1 

1 

Diarrhoea, 

18 

8 

6 

••          of  tongue, 

8 

2 

Dysentery, 

8 

2 

1 

PhthiAS  pulmonal's 

18 

18 

Dyspepsia, 

86 

10 

18 

12 

"           incipient, 

2 

1 

Enuresis, 

8 

1 

1 

1 

Phlegmasia     alba- 

Epilepsy, 

2 

2 

dolens, 

1 

1 

Epistaxis, 

2 

1 

1 

Pertussis, 

6 

6 

Uruptimu, 

Pleuritis, 

8 

2 

1 

Crusta-laotea, 

6 

1 

8 

2 

Pleurodynia, 

6 

6 

Eczema  rubrum. 

4 

1 

8 

Ptyalism  mercurial. 

4 

2 

1 

Furuncle, 

2 

2 

Pyrosis. 

4 

2 

1 

Herpes  labiaUs, 

1 

1 

Rheumatism, 

26 

10 

4 

11 

Petechiae, 

2 

1 

Spinal  curvature. 

1 

1 

Psoriasis,  palmaris, 

1 

1 

StomatitiB, 

4 

8 

1 

Scabies, 

4 

2 

2 

Strabismus, 

1 

1 

Tinea  Capitis, 

2 

1 

1 

Strangury, 

8 

2 

1 

Urticaria, 

1 

1 

SyphiUs, 

2 

2 

Variola, 

4 

4 

Taenia, 

2 

1 

Iwoctt 

Warts, 

1 

1 

Tumourin  abdomen 

1 

1 

Pever,  intermittent, 

16 

9 

7 

Tumour  schirnis  in 

Fistulo  in  ano. 

2 

1 

1 

mammsB, 

1 

opmM 

no  and 

cvid. 

Pistula-lachry, 

2 

1 

1 

Tympanitis, 

8 

1 

2 

Gangrene,        from 

Ulceri, 

cold. 

1 

1 

**     on  cornea, 

1 

1 

Gastralgia, 

6 

2 

8 

"      Indolent, 

4 

8 

1 

Gastritis, 

1 

1 

"     Irritable, 

1 

1 

Glandular  BweU'ngB 

6 

1 

1 

4 

*•     Varicose, 

2 

2 

Glossitis, 

2 

2 

Vertigo, 

12 

8 

1 

8 

Gonorrhoea, 

1 

1 

Whitlow, 

8 

8 

1 
225 

1 

Wounds, 
Total, 

1 

1 

119 

40 

117 

566 

249 

111 

205 
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REMARKS  ON  A  RESOLUTION 

Passed  by  The  American  ^^MedicaV*  Association  at  their  late 
Convention  in  Philadelphia. 

IT  JOHN  riTZOIBBON  OXAftT,  K.  D. 

**  Quid  dignum  tanto  Uni  hio  promiisor  hitiin  f'^Hoft&OB. 
What  will  this  boaster  do  worthy  of  all  thii  gaping  7 

Very  lately  the  psendo-grand  medical  association  of  the  Western 
world  held  its  days  of  profound  deliberation  in  our  City.  'Twas 
then  they  left  to  posterity  a  mighty  monument  of  resuscitated  science 
and  new*born  genius ! 

We  have  paused  a  moment  to  consider  the  sublime  height  of  this 
structure,  which  must  remind  future  generations  of  the  vast  accumu- 
lations of  wit,  wisdom  and  liberality  which  concentrated  themselves 
in  the  midst  of  that  august  body !  So  wonderful  their  new  dis* 
ooveries,  so  many  the  additions  they  made  to  metfical  Science,-^60 
large  and  bright  the  jewels  they  set  in  the  already  splendid  tiara 
which  decks  the  brow  of  our  goddess,  that  we  felt  inclined  to  stand 
and  gaae  at  the  most  respectful  distance  on  the  incomprehensible 
splendor  of  doings  and  sayings  so  far  beyond  the  reach  of  mere 
reasoners  and  quiet  thinkers; — who  know  no  other  philosophy,  no 
other  craft,  than  to  use  their  small  modicum  of  learning  and  mental 
ability  to  lay  hold  of  every  new  truth  and  every  useful  discovery 
which  Time  and  ever-teeming  Nature  reveal,  to  move  forward  witH 
the  progressing  age,  and  lend  a  hand  to  those  who  move  along  with 
them. 

But  we  have  not  been  allowed  to  occupy  this  distant,  neutral  and 
silent  station  unmolested ;  a  shot  from  this  medical  battery  disturbed 
ii8«  It  was,  it  is  true,  a  very  harmless  one,  for  the  aim  seemed 
doubtful  and  the  powder  rather  damp ;  yet  it  reminded  us  that  we 
were  noticed  and  challenged  for  the  pass-word.  And  although  the 
gauntlet  thus  thrown  before  us  be  but  one  of  indifferent  metal,  and 
ihe  gkve  has  a  broken  point  and  blunted  edge,  still,  we  take  our 
stand  in  the  Ikts.  The  challenge  then  runs,  or  rather  rambles^ 
in  these  words,  without  alteration  or  amendment,  cut  from  the 
Public  Ledger  of  our  good  city—- 
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"  The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Atlee,  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to  : — " 

"  Kesolved,  That  any  such  unnatural  union  as  the  mingling  of  an 
exclusive  system,  such  as  Homoeopathy  with  Scientific  Medicine,  in 
a  School,  setting  aside  all  questions  of  its  untruthfulness,  cannot 
fail,  by  the  destruction  of  union  and  confidence,  and  the  production 
of  confusion  and  disorder,  unsettling  and  distracting  the  minds  of 
the  learners,  to  so  far  impair  the  usefulness  of  teaching  as  to  render 
any  School  adopting  such  a  policy  unworthy  the  support  of  the 
profession." 

We  hardly  think  it  would  be  dignified  or  even  needful  for  us  to 
notice  a  few  phrases — or  rather  an  attempt  at  phrase  making — ^sq 
vile,  so  inaccurate,  so  ill-arranged,  so  devoid  of  the  signs  even  of 
a  decent  elementary  education  in  a  common  school,  as  to  give  rise 
to  a  doubt  whether  the  boot-boy  of  some  hotel  had  not  tried  his 
philological  skill  to  relieve  the  Doctor  from  so  heavy  a  share  of  the 
labors  of  the  day — were  it  not  that  the  thing  appears  before  the 
public  indorsed  by  the  una^iimous  voice  of  all  this  learned  conclave — 
a  conclave  8o  learned  that  it  can  afford  to  dispense  with  the  acci- 
dence of  its  mother  tongue  when  talking  before  the  people  of  the 
commonwealth ! 

Now,  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  arrive  at  an  approxima- 
tion of  what  was  intended  to  be  expressed  by  this  grotesque  colloca- 
tion of  disjointed  and  ungrammatical  verbiage,  thrown  together  by  a 
kind  of  chance  medley ;  it  is  an  attempt  to  express  once  more  an 
opinion  that  Allopathy  is  a  Science^  that  Homoeopathy  is  not ;  and 
that  therefore  their  respective  students  should  not  meet  at  the  same 
seat  of  learning.  If  the  Doctor  could  call  up  from  the  depths  of  his 
vast  stores  the  definitions  of  his  school  days,  he  would  be  more 
cautious  in  the  use  he  makes  of  words  ;  he  would  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  a  Science,  properly  so  called,  must  be  based  upon  fixed  rules, 
laws  or  principles, — upon  definitions,  axioms  and  deductions, — and 
would  find  it  somewhat  difficult  to  bring  under  this  head  a  system  of 
bleeding,  blistering,  leeching,  purging,  cauterizing,  drugging  and 
dosing,  ad  libitum^  in  the  hands  of  every  unlettered  clown  who 
spends  a  couple  of  seasons  in  a  medical  school,  and  is  then  turned 
adrift,  without  rule  or  guide  but  his  own  judgment,  as  to  when, 
where  and  how  he  shall  have  recourse  to  practices  so  coarse  and  so 
dangerous,  that  even  cattle  are  now  becoming  happily  exempt  from 
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them !  It  is  worse  than  useloss^  then,  to  try  to  foster  the  notion 
that  this  horrid  barbarism  of  the  dark  ages,  is  a  scietMey  or  has  any 
elaim  to  the  title.  If  the  ^'  Medical  Association"  choose  to  think  so 
it  is  their  right  and  their  privilege,  nor  should  we  deem  it  neces* 
sary  to  remind  them  of  their  delusion  if  they  bad  not  given  the 
initiatiYe«  That  it  is  really  a  del%t$%an  we  trust  to  be  able  to  prove 
more  at  large  bye  and  byes. 

Bnt  surely  this  resolution  is  entirely  gratuitous,  for  when  did  the 
disciples  of  Homoeopathy  seek  the  union  or  shelter  which  this  body 
affects  so  gravely  to  deny,  or  upon  which  it  desires  to  fulminate  its 
mystic  anathema. 

If  the  legislative  wisdom  of  some  Western  and  Southern  States, 
impressed  by  the  superior  success  of  our  practice  in  dealing  with  the 
plagues  which  scQurge  the  population  of  those  regions,  and  with  eyes 
more  open  and  hearts  more  impressible  to  truth,  have  placed  our 
physicians  over  their  public  Hospitals  and  thrown  open  their  state 
universities  to  professors  of  our  school,  they  were  unsolicited 
honors,  forced  upon  us  by  a  people  who  are  so  fully  alive  to  their 
own  interests,  that  diey  will  ^^  do  what  is  right  come  what  may." 
If  people  will  rather  place  their  lives  in  the  keeping  of  a  system 
which  saves  ninety-one  lives  out  of  every  hundred,  than  trust  to  one 
under  which  thirty-nine  out  of  every  hundred  are  lost,  when  cholera 
is  doing  its  fearful  deathwork  among  them,  no  one  has  a  right  to 
complain ;  freedom  of  thought  and  action  is  the  birthright  of  the 
American  people.  If  the  people  of  the  South  and  West  have  done 
this,  we  ask  not  the  people  of  the  East  to  do  the  like  for  us.  No,  we 
shall  soon  have  more  urgent  and  powerful  solicitors  to  whose  loud  de« 
mand  no  denial  can  be  given ;  Yellow-Fever,  and  Cholera,  before  whose 
footsteps  these  men  and  their  strange  resolutions  shall  retire  with 
the  impotence  of  soldiers  who  to-day  would  meet  a  terrible  and  all* 
powerful  foe,  in  the  antiquated  armour  of  Egypt  or  Greece.  Such 
resolutions  then  are  uncalled  for,  since  we  seek  no  collision  with  the 
body  which  was  represented  in  that  meeting;  we  desire  no  union  with 
them,  their  practice,  their  school  or  their  consultations,  either  pri- 
vately  or  publicly  till  they  turn  from  what  we  deem  an  evil  and  a 
dangerous  mode  of  treating  the  sick ;  oil  and  water  cannot  combine, 
neither  can  a  well-defined  and  rational  system  of  healing  in  accordance 
with  the  universal  laws  of  natnre,  desire  any  alliance  with  this 
wornout  drudge,  so  lame,  ao  crippled,  so  slow,  as  to  be  forced  at  laat 
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into  the  service  of  the  druggist  to  do  a  large  share  of  his  most 
indifferent  work. 

Now  after  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  progress  are  we  reduced  to  this 
necessity,  or  is  our  position  at  home  and  abroad  such  as  to  force  us 
to  beg  the  shelter  these  men  so  pompously  forbid  ? 

Let  us  examine  what  this  position  really  is  and  contrast  it  with 
that  of  the  men  who  cannot  meet  to  transact  their  own  affairs 
without  letting  the  world  know,  in  their  peculiar  manner,  that  we 
are  yery  much  in  their  way.  But  this  must  form  the  subject  of  a 
future  paper. 


CASE  OF  MALFORMATION. 

BT  JOHN  S.   GOXC,  JB.,  X.  D. 

On  the  14th  of  April,  1855,  I  was  called  to  see  Mrs.  A«  B.,  then 
in  labour  with  her  first  child. 

After  a  not  difficult,  but  rather  tedious  labour,  she  gare  birth  to 
a  fine  well  formed  boy,  of  about  eight  and  a  half  pounds  weight* 
The  child  took  the  breast  about  two  hours  after  its  birth,  and  socked 
heartily,  the  mother  having  milk  secreted.  In  about  six  hours  he 
urinated  freely,  and  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  hours,  as  he  had  no 
•tool,  the  nurse  gave  him  several  spoonfuls  of  molasses  and  waten 
When  he  was  twenty-four  hours  old,  I  gave  him  several  teaspoonfuls 
of  Olive  oil^  as  he  had  not  yet  had  a  stool,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
thirty-six  hours,  I  began  to  suspect  the  existence  of  malformation, 
particularly  as  he  shewed  unmistakeable  signs  of  pain,  and  great 
uneasiness.  I  therefore  informe<l  the  father,  I  was  under  the  im* 
pression  a  malformation  existed,  and  that  his  child  would  necessarily 
die.  In  this  emergency  I  administered  a  teaspoonfal  of  Castor  oil^ 
and  repeated  it  every  three  hours,  until  four  ^oonsful  had  been 
taken. 

I  had  carefully  examined  the  anus,  and  found  no  difficulty  in 
inserting  the  little  finger  its  whole  length. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  third  day,  the  child  refused  the  breast^ 
(he  had  previously  sucked  heartily  every  four  hours,)  and  also  refuseiL 
to  swallow,  or  was  usable.  I  left  him  at  6  F.  M.,  he  being  then 
three  days  and  sixteen  hours  old,  and  informed  the  father  I  was  o£ 
opinion  he  would  expire  before  sunrise.     On  my  return  at  8  A.  M, 
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next  day,  I  found  he  had  died  in  spasms,  at  10^  P.  M.  the  day 
previoos,  being  exactly  three  days  and  twenty  hours  old.  Putre- 
faction had  already  made  such  rapid  progress,  that  the  body  was 
extremely  offensite.  I  requested  permission  to  examine  the  body,  it 
was  readily  granted,  but  as  I  had  no  instruments  with  me,  was  a 
long  distance  from  my  office,  and  could  not  in  a  reasonable  time 
procure  the  assistance  of  any  Physician,  as  putrefaction  was  so  far 
adTanced,  I  concluded  to  open  the  body  with  a  penknife.  I  did  so, 
by  cutting  the  abdomen  from  the  os  pubis  to  the  sternum,  and 
then  discoYcred  a  stomach  rather  larger  than  the  normal  size,  a 
duodenum  of  at  least  four  times  the  natural  dimensions,  and  to  which 
was  attached  a  membranous  bag,  which  when  distended,  would  have 
probably  contained  a  pint  and  an  half.  This  bag  I  opened,  and  its 
contents,  oil,  milk,  molasses  and  water,  gushed  out.  The  stench 
was  so  extreme,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  ascertain  with  the 
necessary  accuracy,  the  portion  and  appearance  of  the  other  viscera, 
but  I  observed  nothing  abnormal  in  the  lungs,  heart,  liver,  kid« 
neys,  or  bladder. 

There  was  not  a  vestige  of  intestines  to  be  seen,  nor  was  there 
iny  opening  in  the  bag  attached  to  the  duodenum.  I  sewed  up  the 
abdomen,  and  the  child  was  buried  an  hour  after. 

In  searching  for  similar  cases  recorded  in  medical  authors,  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  any  exactly  corresponding,  but  I  give  here  a  few 
of  the  malformations  recorded  in  various  works,  which  in  some 
measure  resemble  the  case  above  described. 

The  celebrated  Haller  mentions  several  instances  of  foetuses  being 
born  without  a  stomach,  as  well  as  without  lungs,  heart,  liver  and 
spinal  marrow. 

Le  Gat,  a  very  celebrated  author,  mentions  a  foetus  bom  without 
head,  heart,  lungs,  stomach  or  spleen. 

Dr.  John  Clarke,  gives  an  account  of  a  foetus,  in  which  none  of 
Ae  viscera  necessary  to  digestion,  were  present,  except  a  trifling 
portion  of  the  smaller  intestines. 

Dr.  Munro  mentions  a  small  foetus  in  whom  were  wanting  the 
stomach  and  all  the  small  intestines,  save  a  portion  of  the  ilium. 

Bonetus,  and  many  other  celebrated  medical  writers  mentioti 
many  cases  of  a  similar  kind,  but  there  are  none,  so  far  as  I  can 
discover,  exactiy  coinciding  with  the  case  I  have  above  recorded, 
and  in  a  rather  extensive  obstetrical  practice!,  I  have  never  before 
met  with  a  malformation  of  any  kind,  or  description. 
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OUR  ZEAL. 

BT  VAVID  DOBOIfaTHIl[«»  H.  D, 

HoMCBOPATHY  either  is,  or  is  not,  what  it  professes  to  be,  and  ita 
practitioners  either  believe  that  it  is  a  great  reality  or  they  do  not, 
or,  perhaps,  are  not  ^^  prepared  to  saj!"  Now,  each  of  these  pro« 
positions  is  independent  of  the  other,  and  can  be  debated  on  its  own 
merits ;  since  the  faith  of  any  number  of  advocates  can  never  esta- 
blish the  trath  of  any  system  of  religion  or  philosophy.  The  advo* 
cates  may  be  numerous,  zealous  and  devoted,  but  the  creed  be  false^ 
dark  and  terrible ; — the  dogma,  silly,  contemptible,  deceptive.  The 
converse  is  likewise  true;  the  revelation  may  be  from  heaven,  though 
it  have  but  one  believer ;  the  discovery  may  be  genuine,  and  the 
discoverer  its  only  revealer  and  advocate.  Now,  enough  has  beea 
written  on  both  sides  of  this  great  question  to  satisfy  every  profes^ 
sional  man  who  can  come  to  the  subject,  with  an  unbiassed  mind  and 
as  a  disinterested  inquirer ;  so  that  as  far  as  the  necessities  of 
men,  who  desire  to  choose  to  which  school  they  will  attach  them- 
selves, or  under  which  flag  they  will  sail,  demand  it,  all  has  been 
said  and  written  that  needs  to  be  said  and  written ;  and  if  not  one 
word  more  of  a  controversial  nature  should  ever  appear,  the  wanta 
of  the  professional  and  scientific  inquirer  are  abundantly  provided 
for.  But  is  this  the  case  with  respect  to  the  community  at  large  7 
If  painful  circumstances  should  arise, — and  they  are  of  daily  occur- 
rence— to  call  their  attention  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two 
systems  of  medical  treatment  which  present  themselves  to  their 
anxious  inquiries,  do  they  know  indeed  to  which  they  should  ^^  fly 
for  relief?" 

Upon  all  other  subjects — moral,  religious  and  political — ^they  may 
quickly  inform  themselves  by  the  aid  of  papers,  tracts,  pamphlets, 
and  books,  as  numerous,  and  almost  as  cheap,  as  the  commonest  of 
the  necessaries  of  life ;  but  when  the  inquiry  respecting  the  best 
mode  of  warding  off*  disease,  of  treating  it  when  it  is  present,  and  of 
saving  the  life  of  the  young,  the  beautiful,  or  the  valuable  member 
of  the  family  from  its  fearful  grasp  arises,  all  is  doubt,  darkness, 
ignorance  and  uncertainty ;  no  voice  which  can  enlighten,  no  book 
that  can  teach,  no  tract  that  would  throw  out  a  few  hints,  that  may 
lead  the  inquirer  into  the  proper  channel !  No,  a  life-experiment 
must  be  made ! — the  Group,  the  Scarlet  Fever,  or  the  Cholera,  has  paid 
iu  visit ;  the  cry  18  raised, — <^  call  some  dootor — any  doctor-^the 
nearest  doctor-^'-4iny  one  who  calls  himself  doctor!— to  fight  this 
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terrible  foe  !"  The  battle  rages  ;  the  doctor,  through  ignorance,  or 
a  worthless  and  yicions  system  of  treatment,  is  worsted ;  disease 
gives  to  death  the  spoils  of  the  victory ;  and  there  is  heard,  "  mourn- 
ing, lamentation  and  woe.''  And  then  comes  the  useless  regret,  that 
the  treatment  of  another  medical  system  had  not  been  substituted  ! 
Here  is  a  picture  not  uncommon ;  it  is  one  to  be  found  in  every 
dwelling,  it  has  darkened  every  home,  it  is  engraved  upon  almost 
every  heart.  Upon  other  subjects  of  vital  importance  people  are 
forewarned  and  foretaught.  The  religious  tract-distributer,  has 
many  a  time  and  oft  dropped  at  the  door  his  unostentatious,  silent 
little  instructor,  to  show  the  pathway  to  heaven,  when  death  has 
foiled  the  doctor,  and  the  dark  and  silent  grave  is  the  inevitable 
doom.  But  no  such  messenger  was  ever  known  to  precede  the  daj 
of  sickness,  to  warn  the  victim  against  the  drug  store,  and  to  point 
out  the  new,  the  glorious  health-restorer  in  the  few  globules,  or  the 
single  drop,  of  the  homoeopathist.  But  truly  religious  men  believe 
their  creed ;  they  love  it,  they  prize  it,  they  live  for  it,  they  die  for  it, 
and  therefore,  the  tract  finds  out  every  house — the  mansion,  the 
cottage  and  the  hovel !  All  are  taught,  all  may,  if  they  will,  be 
saved.  But  we,  homoeopathists,  believe  we  have  a  new  truth, — a 
life-saving,  disease-destroying  principle ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say^ 
we  only  tell  this  to  those  who  "  call  ns  in  and  pay  u»  /"  WE  distri- 
bute no  tracts,  we  circulate  no  information,  we  send  forth  no  home 
or  foreign  missionary  to  tell  this  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  to  all  the^ 
people  ;  this  new  gospel  of  health,  that  if  indeed  true,  as  we  pre- 
tend it  is,  must  have  come  down  from  God  as  sure  as  any  other 
truth  has  ever  come !  for  He  is  the  fountain  of  all  truth.  This  pure 
science  of  life  which  we  hold  should  teach  another  lesson,  a  lesson 
of  expansive  benevolence ;  we  should  try  and  save  the  people ;  we 
should  have  them  forewarned  before  disease  came ;  they  should  be 
aware  of  our  existence,  of  all  we  profess  and  promise  to  do  when 
cholera  and  yellow  fever  mow  down  the  people,  who  do  not  know, 
and  never  did  know,  that  the  homoeopathic  physician  can,  if  faithful 
to  his  system,  rescue  them  from  the  grasp  of  these  fearful  destroyers  ! 
If  the  physicians  of  our  school  are  true,  faithful,  honorable  disciples 
of  a  great  life-saving  truth,  like  this,  the  country,  the  town,  the 
city,  the  hamlet,  the  court  and  the  alley,  will  be  deluged  with  simple 
tmth-telling  tracts  on  this  vital  subject  before  the  end  of  the  coming 
season.  We  have  now  "  thrown  our  bread  upon  the  waters."  The 
publishers,  we  are  happy  to  see,  have  offered  to  supply  all  with  the 
seeds  of  truth.    Let  them  be  scattered  far  and  wide.    We  confidently 
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assure  the  sowers  that  according  to  the  nnfailing  laws  of  nature, 
they  will  reap  an  abundant  harvest  of  health  for  the  people,  and 
even  of  wealth  for  themselves — ^that  is,  for  such  of  them  as  can  be 
prompted  to  action  by  no  more  powerful  inducement  than  "  a  shower 
ofgoUr  

A  short  time  since  a  well-informed  and  fashionable  lady  friend  of 
ours  charged  us  with  being  professionally  associated  with  a  system 
upon  which  the  grandees  of  our  quaker  city  frowned  as  '^not 
fashionable  enough"  for  "  our  people."  We  very  modestly  replied, 
that  we  were  but  poor  judges  of  such  matters,  only  that  we  felt  sure 
that  one-third^  at  least,  of  the  inhabitants  were  devoted  to  our 
school :  and  that  as  far  as  we  could  judge,  one-third  of  the  fine 
clothes,  fine  houses,  fine  furniture  and  bank  stock  belonged  to  them : 
-*-and,  further,  that  one-third  of  the  honesty,  independence  and 
liberality  would  be  found  in  the  same  quarter  \  and  lastly,  that  one-: 
third  of  the  education,  intelligence  and  intellectual  development  was 
in  their  keeping.— ^We  were  doubtful  whether  we  might  not  have 
claimed  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  last  named  qualities,  but  we 
never  push  matters  to  extremes.  We  also  added  mildly,  that  the 
great  men  recorded  by  history,  whom  Time  has  thought  worthy  of  a 
coequal  life  with  himself,  did  not  appear  to  have  been  ^^  people  of 
fashion,"  but  only  great  thinkers,  great  doers  and  great  self-deniers 
— and,  indeed,  that  some  of  the  most  noble  of  them  forgot  them- 
selves so  much  as  to  allow  their  lives  to  be  taken  for  the  good  of 
others.  When  we  asked  our  friend  if  she  remembered  whether  any 
^^  people  of  fashion"  had  done  as  much,  she  could  not  exactly  call  to 
mind  any,  and  her  memory  is  remarkably  good.  Moreover,  we 
informed  her  that  a  very  dear  friend  of  ours  had  learned  all  he  knew 
of  this  system  among  the  very  aristocracy  of  a  very  old  and  very 
proud  people  living  in  a  large  island  in  the  Atlantic  ocean — and  we 
closed  our  conversation  by  reading  the  following  scrap,  cut  away 
from  a  paper  the  same  friend  had  given  us  in  the  ^morning: — 
^^  A  deputation. consisting  of  the  following  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
had  an  interview  with  Lord  Panmure  on  Thursday,  and  presented  a 
memorial  praying  that  a  civil  hospital  at  Smyrna,  or  elsewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  theatre  of  war,  might  be  appropriated  for 
the  treatment  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  according  to  the  Homoeopathic 
system  : — The  Earl  of  Essex,  Lord  Lavaine,  M.  P.,  General  Sir  John 
Doveton,  K.  G.  B.,  Admiral  Gambler,  Colonel  Wyndham,  Colonel 
Taylor,  R.  A.,  and  Captain  Fishbourne,  B.  N.  The  deputation  was 
introduced  by  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor.  The  memorial  was  signed 
by  twenty- two  members  of  the  House  of  Lords j  military  and  naval 
officers  and  others,  and  set  forth  the  number  of  officers  and  men  now 
serving  in  the  East  who  had  confidence  in  no  other  curative  method, 
A  memorial  of  a  similar  nature  was  also  presented  to  his  Lordship, 
the  result  of  a  public  meeting  in  Manchester." — London  Evening 
Mail^  April  20th,  1855. 
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Some  time  since,  we  were  pleased  to  read,  in  one  of  oor  daily  joaraalsy 
the  following  paragraph  : — "  Homceopathy  in  Miohiqan — A  bill  baa 
been  passed,  establishing  a  chair  of  Homceopathy  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  State  University  of  Ann  Arbor/'  Such  news  was  pleasing 
indeed,  and  plainly  indicated  the  increasing  momentum  with  which  our 
science  is  being  propelled  through  the  more  remote  portions  of  our  country. 
Bat  what  to  the  members  of  the  Homoeopathic  profession  wss  (to  bo 
regular  and  Kitniific  in  expression,)  merely  a  "  healthy  tonic,"  proved  to 
our  brethren  of  the  old  school,  rather  an  indigestible  article;  indeed, 
judging  from  the  fusions  ic  has  produced,  which,  it  may  be  observed,  were 
all  on  the  iur/aee,  it  has  proved  quite  a  diaphoretic. 
\  [The  thanmatni^eal  resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  the  medical  oon« 
mention  that  so  lately  held  their  important  deliberations  in  our  city,  concem- 
mg  the  passage  of  the  already  referred  to  bill  by  the  Legislature  of 
Michigan,  has  been  fully  dwelt  upon  in  another  portion  of  this  Journal, 
and  also, — chiefly  from  its  curiosity  as  a  literary  production, — in  several  of 
oar  daily  and  weekly  periodicals ;  it  therefore  needs  no  further  comment. 

Bat  it  has  lately  been  currently  reported,  that  the  Legislature  of  the 
above  mentioned  State,  has  no  power  whatever  over  the  University  ]  that 
the  committee  appointed  to  inquire  concerning  the  propriety  of  establishing 
such  a  professorship,  after  having  thoroughly  investigated  the  matter,  and 
being  unable  to  discover  any  precedent  in  the  hospitals,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities abroad,  had  become  convinced  of  the  futility  of  attempting  to 
combine  in  one  institution  the  different  practices,  and  that  they  had  nnani« 
monsly  resolved  that  a  chair  of  homoeopathy  could  not,  with  any  propriety, 
be  allowed  to  exist  in  their  university.  Many  such  rumors  are  afloat,  and 
numerous  scraps  from  various  periodicals,  bear  testimony  to  the  zeal  with 
which  certain  interested  parties  are  endeavoring,  by  **  stuffing  the  ears  of 
men  with  false  reports,"  to  prevent  the  exposition  of  the  law  of  simile. 
We  chance  to  have  one  of  these  fugitive  articles  in  our  possession.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  impartial  we  have  perused,  and  probably  contains  a  fair 
statement  of  the  case.  It  reads  thus : — "  Homoeopatht— At  the  recent 
session  of  the  Legislature  of  Michigan,  an  act  was  passed,  establishing  a 
professorship  of  homoeopathy  in  the  University  of  that  State.  It  seems, 
however,  that  the  Legislature  have  only  an  advisory  power  in  the  premises, 
as  the  constitution  of  the  State  vests  the  control  of  the  University  in  a 
Board  of  Begents  elected  by  the  people,  one  from  each  judicial  district,  and 
holding  office  for  ox  years.  These  Begents,  it  is  said,  see  no  reason  for 
complying  with  the  recommendation,  but  have  appointed  a  committee  to 
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examine  the  subject  of  the  feasibility  of  connectiDg  homoeopathy  with  the 
old  school  of  medicine  in  the  same  institution.  This  will  involve  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  homoeopathic  system,  and  a  report  of  the  subject  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Legislature.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  report  will  be 
unfavorable.'' 

With  regard  to  the  latter  portion  of  the  quotation,  we  are  not  so  positive, 
particularly  if  the  committee  appointed,  conduct  an  impartial  investigation, 
and  report  with  candor.  The  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden  and  other  German  states,  have  authorized  professorships  in  their 
public  universities.  Hospitals,  in  which  the  patients  were  formerly  exclu- 
sively treated  in  accordance  with  allopathic  principles,  have,  at  the  present 
time,  extensive  wards  set  apart  for  the  treatment  of  disease  according  to  the 
law  of  Hahnemann.  Indeed,  there  are  numerous  professors  who  have 
publicly  embraced  homoeopathy,  and  who  still  occupy  ^'  their  accustomed 
places"  in  the  Univerdties  of  Europe.  Probably,  therefore,  when  such 
facts  are  made  knowu  to  the  "  Regents,"  through  their  committee,  and  as 
the  Legislature,  with  its  '^  advising  power,"  has  already  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  chair  of  homoeopathy,  the  result  will  be  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  those  influential  members  of  the  Executive  body,  through 
whose  instrumentality  the  passage  of  the  act  was  accomplished. 

That  the  question  is  being  discussed  and  our  cause  is  being  well  supported 
by  the  friends  of  our  system  in  the  '<  far  west,"  the  following  article  ^m 
the  Detriot,  (Michigan)  "  Free  Press"  is  sufficient  evidence : — 

"  HoMCBOPATHio  Pbofessors  IN  EuEOPB — Mr.  Editor : — A  statement 
has  been,  and  is  being  circulated,  that  the  Regents  of  our  University  have 
refused  to  appoint  a  homoeopathic  professor  in  compliance  with  the  late  act 
of  the  Legislature.  This  is  a  mistake.  We  have  been  informed  by  one  of 
the  Regents  that  they  appointed  a  committee  to  make  inquiries  in  regard 
to  existing  homoeopathic  professorships  in  the  Universities  of  Europe— if 
there  are  any  such — ^it  having  been  represented  to  them  that  none  such 
exist. 

As  such  a  statement  is  frequently  made  by  the  opposers  of  the  new  pro- 
fessorship, and  as  they  represent  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  the  two 
systems  taught  in  the  same  institution,  as  though  the  experiment  had  never 
been  tried,  we  take  the  following  list  of  homoeopathic  professors  from  The 
Brituh  and  Foreign  Homoeopathic  Medical  Dxrecicry  and  Record^  for 
1855,  edited  by  Georob  Atkin,  M.  D.,  Edinburg,  and  published  in 
London  by  Groombridoe  &  Sons. 

First — ^Professors  of  homoeopathy,  and  also  professors  who  occupy  chain 
in  which  the  effects  or  use  of  medicines  in  the  treatment  of  diseaaes  ia 
taught^  and  necessarily  teach  homoeopathy : 
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1.  Dr.  T.  BvoHNXB,  Professor  of  HomoBopatby  in  the  University  of 
Munich. 

2.  Dr.  F.  Arnold,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Praetioe  of  Medicine  in 
the  University  of  Zurich. 

3.  Dr.  HsNDEBSON,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  General  Patholo^,  and 
lately  one  of  the  Professors  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
Edinbnrg. 

4.  Dr.  Edward  Martin,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medi- 
dne  in  the  University  of  Jena. 

5.  Dr.  Janer,  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  and  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine, 
University  of  Barcelona. 

6.  Dr.  Chevalier  db  Horaths,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice 
fii  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Naples,  and  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Medicine. 

7.  Dr.  Lambreoht,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in 
the  University  of  Padua. 

8.  Dr.  J.  A.  Weber,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine 
b  the  University  of  Freyburg. 

9.  Dr.  QuADRi,  Professor  of  Ophthalmic  Surgery,  Naples. 

10.  Dr.  H.  Arnith,  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  General  Hospital, 
Yienna. 

11.  Dr.  BiGEL,  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  University  of  St.  Peters* 
burg. 

12.  Dr.  BoTTO,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Genoa. 
Secondly, — Professors  who  are  acknowledged  homoeopathists,  but  the 

particular  department  in  which  they  teach  not  stated  : 

13.  Professor  Leupoldt,  of , the  University  of  Erlangen. 

14.  Dr.  RstJBEL,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Munich. 

15.  Professor  Quadranti,  University  of  Naples. 

16.  Professor  Bibeb,  of  Montpelier. 

17.  Professor  Taglianani,  of  Ascoli. 

Thirdly, — Professors  who  are  avowed  Homoeopathists,  but  who  fill  chairs 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  effect  or  administration  of  medicines  : 

18.  Dr.  FoLCH,  Professor  of  Pathology,  University  of  Barcelona. 

19.  Dr.  KiRSOHLEQER,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Stras- 
burg. 

20.  Dr.  Malt,  Professor  of  Dietetics  in  the  University  of  Gratz. 

21.  Dr.  M.  McDonald,  Professor  of  Civil  and  Natural  History  in  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews. 

EomoBopaihy  in  the  General  Hotpital  of  Madrid, — For  a  number  of 
years,  homoeopathy  has  been  practised  in  this  Hospital  with  so  much  suc- 
cess, that  the  Queen  has,  by  royal  mandate,  sanctioned  the  establishment 
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of  two  ehairs  for  the  teaching  of  homoeopathy :  one  for  Clinicali  the  other 
for  Theoretical  lectures — Jhs,  Rio  and  Nunez,  Professors. 

Gumpendorf  Humceopathic  Bospitaly  Vienna. — Physicians:  Dr.  Fliesch- 
MAN,  Dr.  Waumb  ;  Assistant  Physician — Dr.  Caspeb.  This  institntion 
was  formerly  called  the  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  is  well 
known,'  both  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  as  an  object  of  interest^  as 
well  as  of  abuse.  The  Hospital  was  opened  in  1832  for  the  reception  of 
cholera  patients,  from  which  period,  till  January,  1835,  a  half  homoeopa^ 
thic-allopathic  system  of  treatment  was  pursued.  In  1835,  Dr.  Fleisoh- 
MAN  was  appointed  Hospital  physician,  and  having  resolved  fairly  to  try 
the  strength  of  homoeopathy,  he  got  rid  of  all  allopathic  drugs,  and  treated 
every  case  of  disease  which  presented  itself  homoeopath ically.  The  success 
of  Dr.  Fleibchman's  experiments  is  well  known.  The  Hospital  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  at  Vienna  has  been  largely  frequented  by  medical  men 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  who  are  anxious  to  see  homoeopathic  practice ; 
and  certainly,  homoeopathy  is  much  indebted  for  its  present  position  in  the 
world  to  the  ability  and  seal  of  the  physicians,  and  to  the  care  and  kind- 
ness of  the  nurses  of  this  Hospital.  Through  the  interest  of  Dr.  Fleibch* 
MAN,  and  on  account  of  the  success  attending  the  homoeopathic  treatment 
of  disease  in  this  Hospital,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  was  induced  to  rescind 
the  statute  which  forbade  the  practice  of  homoeopathy  in  the  Austrian 
dominions,  and  also,  to  establish  an  institution  in  Vienna  for  the  teaching 
of  homoeopathy,  under  the  protection  of  the  government,  and  with  Dr. 
Wbumb  at  its  head  as  principal. 

Eonioeopathic  Hospital,  St.  Petersburg. — The  Minister  of  the  Interior  (in 
1848)  placed  one-half  of  a  female  Hospital  under  the  care  of  Dr.  StendeBi 
homoeopathic  physician,  in  order  that,  side  by  side  with  allopathy,  the 
merits  of  homoeopathy  might  be  made  to  appear.  The  experiment  con- 
tinues to  demonstrate  the  utility  of  the  last  named  system. 

There  is  also  a  notice  of  twelve  other  homoeopathic  hospitals. 

For  the  "  aid  and  comfort"  of  those  who  are  representing,  and  trying  to 
persuade  themselves,  that  homoeopathy  is  on  the  decline  in  the  land  of  its 
birth, — or  Europe, — we  copy  the  following  list  of  "  homceopathio  Court 
Physicians :" 

Dr.  Aegidi,  Physician  to  H.  R.  H.,  Princess  Wilhelm,  of  Prussia. 

Dr.  Altmuller,  Surgeon  to  H.  S.  H.,  ihe  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse. 

Dr.  Backhausbn,  Physician  to  H.  R.  H.,  the  Princess  Frederick  of 
Prussia. 

Dr.  Cramer,  Physician  to  H.  R.  H.,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden. 

Dr.  GouLLON,  Physician  to  H.  R.  H.,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar. 

Dr.  Hartung,  Medicin  en  Chef  of  the  Austrian  army  in  Italy,  was 
Physician  to  H.  I.  M.,  the  Empress  Marie  Louisa. 
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Dr.  HuNTSMANN,  Physician  to  Prince  Von  Beuss,  at  Ebersdorff. 

Dr.  HuBTZ,  Physician  to  H.  S.  H.,  the  Duchess  of  Anhalf^Dessan^ 
Princess  of  Prussia. 

Dr.  Lehman,  Physician  to  H.  S.  H.,  the  Duke  of  Anhalt-Koethen. 

Dr.  Mabenzelleb,  (Physician-Oeneral  to  the  Austrian  armies,)  Physi- 
cian to  H.  I.  H.,  Archduke  John  of  Austria. 

Dr.  QuiN,  Physician  Extraordinary  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians ;  Physi- 
dan  in  Ordinary  to  H.  R.  H.,  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge. 

Dr.  Neoker,  Physician  Extraordinary  to  H.  M.,  the  King  of  Prussia. 

Dr.  Nunez,  Physician  to  Her  Most  CathoBc  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Spain, 
Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Charles  III.  and  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Dr.  Schmidt,  Physician  to  H.  S.  H.,  the  Duke  of  Lucca,  Staff  Physician 
to  H.  S.  H.,  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Eeiningen. 

Dr.  VoRBOBD,  Surgeon  to  H.  S.  H.,  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg. 

Dr.  Weber,  Physician  to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Hanover. 

From  the  above  list  of  homoeopathic  professors,  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
are  not  less  than  twelve  who  teach  the  effects  and  use  of  homoeopathic 
remedies,  and  four  more  who  very  likely  do  the  same.  It  is  true  that  there 
is  but  one  of  the  number,  Dr.  Buchneb,  who  is  directly  styled  Professor 
of  Homoeopathy ;  and,  as  we  understand  that  the  allopathic  professors  at 
Ann  Arbor  are  striving  to  justify  their  representations  that  there  are  no 
homoeopathic  professors  in  the  Universities  of  Europe,  by  representing  that, 
if  there  are  any  professors  who  are  homoeopathists,  they  have  become  such 
since  their  appointment,  we  Will  examine  this  question  a  moment.  It  will 
be  seen  that  there  are  seven  who  are  professors  of  either  medicine,  theory 
and  practice  of  medicine,  or  clinical  medicine.  Now,  one  of  two  things  is 
certain— ^-either  they  were  appointed  because  they  were  homoeopathists,  that 
they  might  teach  the  system  side  by  side  with  the  allopathic  professors,  or, 
these  homoeopathic  professors  became  homoeopathists  while  filling  chairs  in 
their  respective  Universities,  and  have  been  permitted  to  retain  them,  and 
allopathy  is  not  thought  worthy  of  being  taught.  Now,  this  is  certainly 
giving  to  homoeopathy,  a  standing  or  position,  which  our  friends,  the  pro- 
fessors at  Ann  Arbor,  may  be  slow  to  admit.  Or  it  is  barely  possible  that 
these  Universities,  owing  to  the  progress  of  homoeopathy,  are  regarded  as 
homoeopathic ;  and  possibly,  in  this  case,  a  professor  of  allopathy  may  have 
Bben  appointed  to  keep  students  in  memory  of  the  past.  But  let  our 
worthy  professors  take  which  horn  of  the  dilemma  they  please,  the  hot 
stands  forth  that,  in  the  Universities  named,  homoeopathy  is  taught  by  not 
less  than  twelve  professors,  and  is  represented  by  twenty-one ;  and  yet  we 
hear  of  no  "  explosions" — ^no  *'  resignations."  We  really  think  our  pro- 
fessors may  take  courage,  and  that  the  Regents  may  not  borrow  trouble 
at  the  prospect  of  a  very  great  <'  explosion." 
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Is  it  true  tbat  there  is  more  bigotry  and  intolerance  among  medical  men 
in  Miobigad  than  in  the  despotic  countries  of  Europe  ? — ^and  that  our  pro- 
fessors at  Ann  Arbor  cannot  stand  having  anything  taught  different  from 
what  they  teach,  and  are  actually  striying  to  overawe  the  Regents,  and  to 
deter  them  from  making  the  appointment  which  the  law  requires  ?  <<  The 
professors  will  resign,"  is  the  cry.  Well,  let  them  "  resign."  The  homoeo- 
pathists  will  not  sbed  many  tears,  for  every  one  will  perceive  that  their 
resignation  will  be  a  death-blow  to  allopathy,  and  great  a  triumph  as 
homceopathy  has  ever  yet  achieved.  ** 


Prom  the  Brltbh  Journal  of  HonuMpattiy,  April  lit,  186S. 

HOMOEOPATHIC  HOSPITAL  FOR  OUR  SICK  TROOPS 
ENGAGED  IN  THE  WAR. 

The  "  horrible  and  heart-rending"  accounts  of  the  sufferings  of  our 
troops  in  the  East,  the  acknowledged  insufficiency  of  the  Military  Medical 
Staff,  the  dreadful  inefficacy  of  the  method  of  treatment  pursued  in  the 
hospitals  already  established,  as  shown  by  the  long  lists  of  mortality  pub- 
lished, and  the  fact  that  many  of  those  engaged  in  the  campaign  prefer  the 
homoeopathic  method  of  treatment, — all  these  circumstances  led  a  number 
of  the  believers  in  homceopathy  to  wish  that  some  method  could  be  devised 
to  provide  our  soldiers  and  sailors  with  an  opportunity  of  availing  them- 
selves of  homoeopathic  treatment  in  the  East.  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor, 
*who  is  always  warmly  interested  in  everything  relating  to  homoeopathy^ 
summoned  a  meeting  of  the  principal  practitioners  and  influential  support- 
ers of  homoeopathy  at  the  end  of  February  last,  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing what  steps  should  be  taken  in  order  to  bring  homoeopathy  within  reach 
of  our  countrymen  at  the  seat  of  war.  It  was  determined  to  memorialize 
the  Minister  of  War  on  the  subject,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
draw  up  a  memorial  and  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  meeting,  while  at  the 
same  time  a  deputation  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  was  named  to  present 
the  memorial  to  Lord  PanmurC;  when  it  should  have  received  a  sufficient 
number  of  important  signatures. 

In  a  few  days  the  memorial  was  very  extensively  signed,  and  Thursday, 
the  29th  March,  was  appointed  by  Lord  Panmure  for  receiving  the  deputa. 
tion.  At  the  time  of  going  to  press  we  are  not  informed  of  the  result  of 
the  interview  with  the  Minister  of  War,  but  trust  to  be  able  to  give  a  full 
account  of  the  proceedings  in  our  next,  should  they  not  have  already  made 
their  appearance  in  another  form. 
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Viom  the  Same. 

HOM(EOPATHIC  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

Two  Life  Insurance  Companies  have  recently  been  started  on  the  princi- 
ple of  offering  peculiar  advantages  to  insurers  who  habitually  employ 
homoeopathy  for  the  cure  of  their  maladies.  The  highly  respectable  busi- 
ness names  connected  with  both  these  schemes  is  a  proof  of  the  progress  of 
homoeopathy  among  the  public,  and  a  testimony  of  the  most  practical  kind 
in  favor  of  a  belief  in  the  life-preserving  power  of  homoeopathic  treatment. 
Though  we  might  wish  to  see  the  influence  of  these  two  societies  united, 
we  heartily  wish  success  to  both,  as  we  believe  nothing  could  more  power- 
fully tend  to  advance  homoeopathy  among  this  ^<  nation  of  shop-keepers" 
than  a  demonstration  of  the  pecuniary  advantage  it  offers  to  those  who 
employ  it. 


The  following  curious  description  of  a  case  of  Transposition  of  the  Yisoera 
we  quote  from  the  London  Lancet  of  February,  1855.  Reported  on  the 
authority  of  Thomas  Chaplin,  Esq.,  M.  R.  C.  S. 

Sophia  H died  on  the   8th  July,  1854,  aged  one  year  and  ten 

months ;  the  body  was  examined  forty-eight  hours  after  death.  On  opening 
the  abdomen,  the  liver  was  found  to  be  placed  on  the  left  side,  and  from 
being  enormously  enlarged,  extended  downwards  as  far  as  the  crest  of  the 
ilium,  whilst  the  small  lobe  crossed  the  abdomen  and  occupied  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  right  hypochondriac  region.  The  large  end  of  the  stomach 
was  on  the  right  side,  the  ];||rloms  and  duodenum  being  on  the  left.  The 
pancreas  was  placed  to  the  right  of  the  duodenum.  The  spleen,  which 
was  very  large,  was  situated  in  the  right  hypochondriac  region,  and  reached 
as  low  down  as  the  iliac  fossa.  The  left  kidney  was  lower  than  the  right. 
The  caecum  was  in  the  left  iliac  region ;  the  sigmoid  flexure  in  the  right. 
On  examining  the  chest,  the  heart  was  found  with  its  apex  pointing  to  the 
right  side,  and  the  aorta  which  proceeded  from  the  right  ventricle,  arching 
downwards  towards  the  right  side  of  the  spine.  The  left  lung  had  three 
lobes,  the  right  only  two.  The  child  had  been  delicate  from  its  birth,  and 
sometime  before  its  death,  had  fiallen  into  a  very  cachectic  condition.  The 
autopsy  showed  evidence  of  recent  general  peritonitis.  Both  lungs  were 
partially  emphysematous,  and  there  were  signs  of  rather  severe  bronchitis* 
The  heart  was  large,  and  pericardium  roughened  in  several  spots,  by  an 
old  deposit  of  lymph.    December,  1854. 
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From  Banking's  Abstract,  Jnl j  to  Beosmber,  1854. 

AN  INSTANCE  OF  FCETUS  IN  FCETU. 

BT  DB.   C.   0.  WEBBR. 

This  case  is  very  curious. 

Matthias  Stramatz  was  born  on  tlie  first  of  October,  presenting  a  tumour 
the  size  of  a  child's  head  attached  to  the  sacrum/  Tbe  tumor  grew  percep- 
tibly, stretching  the  skin,  and  it  seemed  certain  that  the  child  would  gradu- 
ally sink.  It  was  brought  to  the  surgical  clinique  at  Bonn^  on  the  30th 
November,  1^53.  The  tumor  was  immovably  adherent,  very  soft,  and 
Seemingly  for  the  most  part  consisting  of  fat ;  but  two  fingers  were  plainly 
felt,  united  to  the  sacrum,  by  a  broad,  thick  joint ;  the  tumor  was  removed, 
suppuration  followed  in  the  wound,  but  the  child  eventually  recovered,  and 
was  sent  home  at  the  beginning  of  1854.  Tbe  examination  of  the  tumor 
showed  that  the  two  fingers,  which  consisted  of  three  complete  phalanges, 
and  bore  nails,  were,  by  the  apparent  union  of  the  metacarpal  joints,  and 
some  rudimentary  wrist-joints,  connected  with  the  sacrum.  This  formed 
the  basis  of  the  tumor.  A  very  soft,  fatty  tissue  constituted  the  greater 
portion.  Near  the  surface  was  found  a  cyst  the  size  of  a  goose's  egg,  con- 
taining about  two  ounces  of  fluid,  a  yellowish-green,  clear  matter.  The 
microscopic  examination  of  this  fluid,  showed  blood-globules,  epithelial 
rudiments,  and  some  fat  granules.  The  chemical  examination  made  by 
Dr.  Roedeker  exhibited  no  pyin,  fibrine  or  albumen.  It  was  identified  with 
what  Scherer  has  described  under  the  name  paralbumin. 


HOMCEOPATHY  AND  THE  CZAR. 

A  few  years  since,  if  there  appeared  in  any  of  our  popular  periodicals,  a 
notice  of  homoeopathy,  the  article  was  considered  as  a  curiosity,  and  if, 
indeed,  it  bore  tokens  of  the  favorable  impressions  of  the  writer  towards 
the  great  truth,  ''  similia  similibus  curantur,"  the  editor  was  considered,  as 
not  only  risking  his  popularity,  but  also  as  endangering  the  sale  of  his 
paper. 

Such  a  state  of  things,  however,  was  necessarily  to  be  expected.  Man 
is,  and  ever  has  been,  a  gregarious  animal ;  four-fifths  of  the  general  com- 
munity live  '^  as  alms-folks,'^  on  the  opinions  of  the  more  learned  minority, 
and  it  is  probable  this  circumstance  accounts  in  a  great  measure,  for  the 
sway  that  held  the  world  for  three  thousand  years,  in  abject  submission  to 
the  preposterous  system  of  Galen ;  and  explains  the  unwavering  obedience 
of  mankind  to  the  dictates  of  allopathic  authority  until  the  time  of 
Hahnemann. 
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Therefore,  we  may  aptly  remark,  oonoeming  Homoeopathy,  as  did  the 
celebrated  Bssayist,  Be  Qainoy,  coDoeming  the  reception  of  the  theory  of 
HerodituB  by  the  ancients :  ^^  We  suppose  it  to  be  the  very  next  step  to  a 
&tal  impossibility,  that  any  man  should  at  once  rid  his  mind  so  profoundly 
of  all  natural  biases  from  education  as  barely  to  suppose  the  truth  of  the 
law '"  and  again,  <'  Prejudications  having  the  force  of  a  necessity,  have 
blinded  generation  after  generation  of  students  to  the  very  admission  of 
sdch  a  theory/' 

As  it  was  with  the  acceptation  of  the  philosophy  of  Heroditus ;  as  it  was 
vith  the  first  adyancement  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  \  as  it  was,  with 
the  first  promulgation  of  the  theory  of  the  drcolation  of  the  blood )  as  it  was 
with  the  first  reception  of  the  asserted  prophylaetio  virtues  of  Taccinationi 
•0  it  was  with  homoeopathy.  But  like  other  trathiy  after  baring  battled 
with  established  authority,  and  combated  successfully  those  instruments  and 
arguments  exposed  to  its  progress,  men  of  intellect,  reflection  and  research, 
investigated  its  truths  and  became  numbered  among  its  adherents,  and  then 
die  people  began  to  inquire  concerning  the  truths  of  ''  this  new  doctrine/' 

At  the  present  time,  even  in  the  more  remote  portions  of  our  country,  in 
cor  small  towns  and  villages,  homoeopathy  is  not  only  known,  but  professed, 
vindicated  and  defended  by  the  public  press ;  and  editors  no  longer  fearful 
of  coDsequenoes,  boldly  publish  articles,  that  not  only  favor  our  cause,  but 
also  throw  discredit  upon  allopathy.  The  recent  death  of  the  Bmperor  of 
Russia,  has  given  rise,  of  course,  to  much  comment  in  the  community. 
Oar  friends  difiering  in  opinion  regarding  the  practice  of  medicine,  would 
most  gladly  have  it  supposed  that  homoeopathy,  and  not  disease,  was  the 
canse  of  the  demise  of  the  Czar.  Several  articles,  evidently  intended  to 
endeavor  to  produce  such  a  belief,  have  made  their  appearance.  It  has 
been  reported  that  the  physician  has  been  obliged  to  <<  fly  the  kingdom ;" 
some  remark,  that  as  the  medical  attendant  of  Nicholas  professed  homoeo- 
pathy, (which  is  not  the  case,)  the  disease  was  necessarily  misunderstood,  or 
the  real  nature  of  the  affection  concealed  ]  others  remark,  <'  that  a  timely  bleed- 
ing" would  have  prolonged,  if  not  sayed  his  life.  We  have  seen  several  of 
Bach  papers,  and  in  one  which  mentions  the  secret  flight  of  Br.  Handt,  the 
last  clause  reads  thus,  '^  the  Emperor  Alexander  himidf  advued  him  to 
leave  Eussia.^'  We  should  judge  from  this  that  the  present  Czar  is 
exceedingly  firiendly  to  homoeopathy  and  to  Dr.  Mandt,  and  perhaps,  will 
neither  discard  the  practice  or  relinquish  his  friendship  for  the  professor. 
It  appears  that  some  '^  scientific''  allopath  in  the  back  parts  of  our  State 
(Horgantown,)  has  been  freely  expressing  his  opinions  concerning  the  death 
of  Nieholas,  and  has  also  been  recommending  the  method  of  treatment, 
which,  if  adopted,  might  have  been  instrumental  in  curing  the  rather 
notorioiis  Despot. 
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To  convinoe  oar  friends  of  th^  Bpirit  with  which^  even  in  onr  smaller 
towns,  any  attack  upon  our  science  is  vindieated,  we  subjoin  the  following 
article  from  the  ''  Mountain  Messenger  and  Recorder/' 


THE  DEATH  OP  THE  CZAR  AND  HOMOEOPATHY. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^The  sinking  fortunes  of  allopathy  prompts  it  to  catch, 
for  support,  at  whatever  straws  may  float  in  its  way.  This  is  the  interpre* 
tation  of  that  "  request  of  a  gentleman  of  this  place"  to  publish  in  your 
paper  of  April  14,  the  '^  death  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,"  under  homoeo- 
pathic treatment ;  or  rather  the  allopathic  version  of  that  event  from  the 
pen  of  Doctor  Bond,  an  inveterate  <'  fogy"  in  medicine,  who  is  too  old  to 
learn  a  more  efficient  method  of  practice.  It  is  said  that  when  Harvej 
promulged  his  theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  no  physician  of  the 
United  Kingdom  over  sixty  years  of  age,  embraced  the  new  discoveiy. 
That  generation  had  to  die  off  before  its  universal  reception.  Men  like  Dr. 
Bond  are  the  enemies  of  homoeopathy  by  a  law  of  their  nature,  and  are 
hardly  to  be  held  responsible  for  their  incurable  unbelief.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  sensible  men,  while  they  know  how  to  bear  with  the  infirmities 
of  old  age,  know  also  what  estimate  to  set  upon  such  testimony. 

Notwithstanding  the  multitudes  in  the  world  who  are  now  accustomed 
to  have  homoeopathic  treatment  whenever  medical  aid  is  required,  it  is  so 
rare  a  thing  for  any  one  to  die  under  that  treatment,  that  when  such  a 
remarkable  event  does  occur,  (as  in  the  Czar's  case,)  '<  Old  Physic"  needs 
to  make  all  the  capital  out  of  it  possible.  If  the  Czar  had  been  treated 
allopathically, — had  been  bled  and  physicked  and  blistered,  and  then  died, 
as  hundreds  of  thousands  of  others  have  died,  it  would  have  been  all  rightr— 
$p.cundum  artetn — according  to  prescription,  and  nobody  would  have  been 
to  blame  for  it.  But  as  he  died  under  homoeopathy,  homoeopathy  must 
pay  the  forfeit.  It  is  a  powerful  argument  against  it,  that  it  failed  to  «ure 
one  great  man  !  Thousands  of  emperors  and  kings  have  died  under  allo- 
pathy !  But  that  is  nothing  against  '<  Old  Physio."  *'  There  is  something 
unfair,"  says  a  late  able  writer,  '<  in  the  manner  in  which  the  pubHo  criti* 
cises  cases  that  do  not  recover  under  homoeopathic  treatment.  None  of  onr 
systems  will  cure  every  disorder.  Nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  an  -art  which 
is  in  its  infancy  can  do  more  than  greatly  surpass  in  safety  and  virtue  the 
Hippocratic  medicine  of  2000  years'  standing.  Yet,  whenever  a  death 
occurs  under  homoeopathy,  the  neighborhood  argues  and  acts  as  though 
homoeopathy  had  invented  death,  which  was  a  phenomenon  unknown  until 
Hahnemann  brought  it  from  the  infernal  regions.  Why,  the  bills  of 
tality  since  Hippocrates,  are  the  bills  of  allopathy !    And  in  moat  t 
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let  the  wont  that  can  occur,  it  is  no  worse  and  no  more  than  happens  daily 
under  that  practice.  But  if  the  patient  dies  under  allopathy  he  dies  by 
precedent^  and  there  is  no  responsibility ;  if  homoeopathy  is  at  his  bedside 
he  departs  unsanctioned,  and  the  survivors  have  to  answer  for  him  to  publio 
opinion.  This  must  be  borne  until  the  battle  is  further  fought,  and  those 
who  are  not  prepared  to  endure  it,  had  better  not  dabble  in  homosopathy.^' 
The  battle  has  already  been  so  far  fought  in  many  places,  and  there  are 
tens  of  thousands  in  the  world,  and  among  them  a  large  proportion  of  the 
wisest  and  best,  who  have  taken  homcsopathy  as  a  man  takes  a  wife,  ''  for 
better  or  for  worse/' — to  live  by  it  or  to  die  by  it,  being  fully  convinced 
by  observation,  reading  and  experience,  that  their  chances,  in  the  long  run 
for  health  and  life  are  far  better  under  homcoopathy  than  under  the  old 
system  of  bleeding,  blistmng,  and  purgation.  We  presume  the  Czar  was 
one  of  them,  for  when  his  homodopathic  physicians  told  him  he  must  die, 
he  did  not  dismiss  them  and  call  for  the  allopaths.  He  must  have  had 
very  strong  and  clear  convictions  of  the  truth  and  efficacy  of  homoeopathy, 
thus  to  trust  in  it  in  view  of  death  itself.  Like  thousands  of  others  he  had 
doubtless  carefully  examined  the  subject;  his  faith  was  based  upon 
evidence;  his  mind  was  made  up,  and  he  stood  to  it  till  death.  We 
respect  him  for  it.  Even  in  the  death  of  the  Czar,  homoeopathy  receives 
iresh  honors. 

But  it  will  perhaps  be  said  that  it  is  ncft  so  much  the  death  of  the  Czar 
for  which  homoeopathy  is  held  responsible,  as  for  his  death,  when  it  might 
have  been  prevented.  That,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Bond  a 
*'  free  and  timely  blood-letting''  would  have  saved  him.  The  doctor  tells 
us  that  he  had  "  a  severe  catarrh  or  influenza"  which  progressed  to  irre- 
parable congestion  of  the  lungs  and  he  ceased  to  breathe,  and  that  all  that 
was  **  nothing  extraordinary."  In  other  words,  that  he  died  a  natural 
death.  But  would  <<  free  and  timely  blood-letting  have  saved  him?  So 
confidently  affirms  Dr.  Bond,  several  thousand  miles  off,  without,  we  pre- 
sume,  knowing  much,  if  anything,  of  the  particulars  of  the  case.  But  then 
he  had  a  "  severe  catarrh  or  influenza,"  and  allopathy,  which  prescribes  for 
diseases  by  names,  can  prescribe  "  a  free  and  timely  blood-letting,"  as  an 
in&llible  remedy.  Is  it  so  ?  Is  a  free*  and  timely  blood-letting  the 
acknowledged  infallible  cure  for  a  <'  severe  catarrh  or  influenza,"  in  old 
school  practice?  For,  if  it  is  the  infallible  remedy,  we  may  expect  that  it 
will  be,  at  least,  generally  acknowledged,  and  that  nobody  under  that  treat- 
ment has  ever  died  for  want  of  it.  If  it  is  not  such  an  acknowledged 
infallible  remedy,  then  Dr.  Bond  has  no  warrant  for  his  assertion.  With- 
out troubling  the  reader  with  a  great  number  of  authorities,  we  select  two  of 
the  best  and  most  popular,  whose  orthodoxy  cannot  be  questioned,  one 
American  and  the  other  English, — ^Wood  and  Watson. 
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*Vood  says,  (Practice  of  Medicine,  vol.  1,  p.  808,  under  tbe  head  of  In- 
fluenza,) "  In  relation  to  the  treatment  it  is  necessary  to  say  but  little. 
The  disease  must  be  managed,  in  the  same  way,  essentially,  as  common 
catarrh.  There  is  one  prominent  difference,  however,  which  requires  notice. 
Almost  all  writers  agree  that  the  infiuensa  does  not  so  well  tolerate  deple- 
tion. Bleeding  is  not  home  well ;  or  if  borne,  is  said  to  be  less  effective. 
In  abstracting  blood,  therefore,  it  is  proper  to  be  cautious,  and  always 
carefully  to  examine  the  pulse."  Had  Dr.  Bond  his  finger  on  the  Czar's 
pulse,  to  enable  him  to  speak  with  such  confidenoe  ?  Again,  p.  806,  Wood 
says,  ''  The  most  distinguishing  feature  of  the  disease  is  the  debility  which 
attends  it.  Almost  all  writers  are  agreed  upon  this  point.  In  some  of  the 
epidemic  attacks,  it  seems  to  have  been  less  striking  than  in  others,  and  in 
a  few  instances  the  pulse  is  said  to  have  been  strong,  and  to  have  not  only 
borne,  but  imperiously  demanded  depletion.  But  in  much  the  greater 
number  of  instances,  it  is  described  as  having  been  feeble,  and  in  some  the 
debility  was  extraordinary,  so  that  the  disease  would  not  at  all  bear  the 
loss  of  blood,  and  death  was,  in  numerous  instanceSy  ascribed  to  bleeding." 
So  much  for  Dr.  Wood  versus  Dr.  Bond.  Now  for  Watson.  I  copy  from 
his  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  p.  544.  "  The 
treatment  of  the  influenza  is  pretty  well  understood.  The  chief  risk  of 
mistake  is  that  of  being  too  busy  with  the  lancet.  Certainly,  those  affected 
with  the  disorder  do  not  well  bear  active  depletion.  Of  course  no  one 
would  think  of  blood  letting  except  the  symptoms  were  severe  and  the  dis- 
tress great ;  but  even  in  such  cases  much  caution  is  requisite  in  adopting 
that  remedy.  If  you  find  that  the  inflammation  has  extended  to  the  pleura 
or  to  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  it  may  be  necessary  to  open  a  vein,  or  to 
apply  cupping  glasses  over  the  chest  *,  but  this  is  a  very  unpleasant  neces- 
sity. Such  is  the  result  of  all  [  have  seen  and  heard  from  others  of  the 
present  epidemic,  and  such  is  the  result  of  the  recorded  experience  of  nearly 
all  previous  epidemics.  You  will  find  abundant  evidence  of  this  collected 
into  a  summary  view  by  Dr.  Hancock.  In  1510,  Dr.  Short  says  bleeding 
and  purging  did  harm.  In  1557,  bleeding  was  said  to  be  so  fatal,  that  in  a 
small  town  near  Madrid,  two  thousand  persons  died  after  it  in  the  month 
of  September.  In  1580,  Sennertus,  after  stating  that  where  blood  letting 
was  omitted  the  mortality  was  not  greater  than  one  in  a  thousand,  adds, — 
*'  Experientia  enim  hoc  comprobavit  amnes  fere  mortuos  esse  quibus  vene 
ope  viebatwTy'  (that  is,  all  died  who  were  bled.)  Dr.  Ash  observes,  that 
in  1775,  it  was  never  necessary  to  bleed  in  Birmingham ;  and  that  in  a 
neighboring  town  three  died  who  were  bled,  and  all  recovered  who  were 
not  bled.  A  great  deal  more  evidence  to  the  same  purpose  yon  may  find 
in  the  article  I  have  referred  to.'' 
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So  much  from  the  great  Englisk  allopathio  authority,  Watson,  to  bear 
out  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Bond,  that  a  <<  free  and  timely  blood-letting'' 
would  have  saved  the  life  of  the  Czar,  when  he  was  laboring  under  a 
'<  severe  catarrh  or  influenza/'  We  need  not  .say,  that  it  is  conclusive—* 
against  him. 

But  the  reader  will  observe  the  fact  developed  by  these  extracts,  namely, 
the  confession  that  many  have  died  by  the  treatment  and  not  by  the  dis* 
ease— ::that,  according  to  Wood,  "  death  toasy  in  numerous  tnstancegy  ascribed 
to  the  bleeding  I'*  The  disease  did  not  kill  them,  but  the  Doctors  did ! 
Again,  that  two  thousand  persons  in  a  small  town  died  in  one  month,  after 
being  bled;  and  the  whole  connexion  gives  us  to  understand  that  it  waa 
believed  to  be  in  consequence  of  the  bleeding  I  A  few  doctors,  with  their 
lancets,  in  this  case,  did  perhaps  more  execution  than  the  cannon  balls  and 
boom  shells  and  bayonets  of  the  allied  armies  at  the  battle  of  Inkermann  ! 
Again,  in  another  case,  one  in  a  thousand  died,  who  were  not  bled.  All 
were  doomed  to  death  who  had  a  vein  opened.  Yet  a  ''  free  and  timely 
blood-letting"  is  the  '<  sovereign'st  thing  on  earth"  for  influenza !  So  says 
Dr.  Bond,  and  so  says,  by  inference,  the  gentleman  who  lately  requested 
the  publication  of  his  opinion  in  your  paper.  In  view  of  the  facts  and 
authorities  quoted,  what  are  such  opinions  worth  ?  They  are  worth  just 
this,  (and  it  is  much)  :  They  may  be  the  means  of  opening  the  eyes  of  tho 
people  to  the  truth  that  allopathy  will  be  letting  its  lancet  into  them,  at 
all  risks,  if  it  gets  the  chance.  Thousands  may  die  in  consequence,  and 
the  facts  be  recorded  in  the  books  for  medical  eyes ;  but  they  bleed  on.  If 
a  man  die  occasionally  under  homoeopathy,  without  bleeding,  the  most  that 
can  be  said,  as  Dr.  Bond  has  said,  is  that  he  died  naturally  of  the  diseasOj^ 
and  homoDopatby  could  not  hinder  it.  But,  according  to  their  own  show* 
ing,  thousands  of  their  patients  die  by  their  violence,  not  of  the  disease  but 
of  the  treatment.  Homoeopathy  lets  them  die  occasionally  when  it  cannot 
help  it.  Allopathy,  by  its  own  confession,  sla^s  them  by  wJiolesale,  and 
records  the  facts  among  the  chapters  of  ber  accumulated  wisdom,  which  are 
nevertheless  lost  upon  her  sons.  Blood-letting  !  blood-letting,  still. — 
Thousands  have  died  by  it.  But  bleed  on  !  It  is  the  only  remedy  !  May 
it  yet  prove  a  remedy  for  one  disease  of  mortals, — ^a  tame  submission  to  the 
homicidal  doings  of  "  Old  Physic." 

We  candidly  avow  that  our  correspondent  of  the  "  Mountain  Messenger" 
has  rather  vanquished  his  allopathic  brother,  and  moreover  has  furnished 
sufficient  reliable  authority  to  prevent  any  inhabitant  of  Morgantown  from 
being  subjected  to  the  lancet  merely  for  an  attack  of  influenza.  We  think 
th^t  such  articles,  particularly  when  they  appear  in  daily  papers,  are  of  much 
importance  in  spreading  the  truth  of  the  law  of  simile  among  the  multitude. 
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Bat  the  true  state  of  the  case  is  this :  Dr.  Mandt  is  not  a  homoeopathic 
physician,  that  is,  he  does  not  practise  according  to  the  law  of  Hahnemann, 
or  his  disciples;  he  is  an  eclectic,  and  has  pretended  to  discover  a  system 
of  treatment  entirely  his  own ;  for  a  corroboration  of  our  statement,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the  British  Journal  of  Homoeopathy,  No.  51,  p.  170. 
Therefore  the  Emperor  did  not  die  from  homoeopathic  treatment ;  bat  more* 
oyer,  Br.  Mandt  was  the  medical  attendant  of  the  Ihnpress^  *'  though  rejoic- 
ing in  the  title  of  physician  to  the  Emperor."  Nicholas  would  take  no 
medicine  of  any  kind  :  <'  a  friend  of  ours  who  was  very  intimate  with  Dr. 
Mandt,  the  late  Emperor's  physician,  was  informed  by  him  that  the  Czar 
eould  never  be  persuaded  to  take  a  particle  of  medicine,  allopathic  or  ho- 
moeopathic }  that  it  was  as  impossible  to  induce  him  to  take  a  globule  of  the 
latter,  as  to  swallow  a  pill  or  draught  of  the  former.  He  had  as  great  a 
horror  of  the  tiny  globule  as  of  the  <  vigorous  measures'  of  Dr.  Granville 
and  the  Medical  Times.''*  Therefore,  the  Emperor  was  neither  attended 
by  a  homoeopathic  physician,  or  if  it  be  averred  that  Dr.  Mandt  administered 
homoeopathic  medicines  to  his  patients,  the  Czar  could  not  have  died  from 
the  globules,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  would  not  take  them. 
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A  Homoeopathic  physician,  who  is  preparing  the  materials  for  a  work  to 
be  entitled  as  above,  being  desirous  that  his  subject  should  be  treated  of  in 
as  complete  a  manner  as  possible,  hereby  appeals  to  all  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  homoeopathy,  and  who  wish  to  see  the  merits  of  the  system 
fully  recognized  and  appreciated  by  the  profession  and  the  public,  for  their 
active  co-operation  in  procuring  materials  for  this  work.  He  will  be  there- 
fore most  thankful  to  those  who  will  kindly  forward  to  him  well  authenti- 
cated statbtical  results  of  the  homoeopathic  treatment  of  disease  in  public 
institutions  or  in  private  practice,  not  published  in  this  Journal  or  in  the 
*'  British  Journal  of  Homoeopathy,"  and,  if  possible,  at  the  same  time  the 
results  of  alloeopathic  treatment  of  the  same  disease  in  the  same  localities. 

The  object  of  the  author  being  merely  to  discuss  the  question  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  elicit  the  truth,  any  statistics  adverse  to  homoeopathy  will 
be  also  thankfully  received. 

Communications  to  be  addressed  to  Dr.  Ozaune,  Island  of  Guernsey. 

*  British  Joomal  of  Homodopatby,  No.  62,  p.  840. 
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TEMPERAMENTS. 

The  following  article  on  temperaments  is  from  the  pen  of  George 

Bancroft,  the  Historian  ;  a  writer  whose  style,  rich  in  thought,  and 

Irilliant  in  expression,  will  always  repay  the  careful  reader,  whose 

taste  for  the  beautiful  it  pleases  no  less  than  it  inspires,  invigorates 

and  instructs.   Life-like  pictures  such  as  these  are  to  medical  science 

as  the  blossoms  from  the  seed,  or  the  luscious  fruit  droppings  from 

the  tree  of  life  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.     We  admire  such 

attempts  to  popularize  science.    Mobilization  is  the  watch-word  of 

the  present  age.    He  who  renders  knowledge  and  science  attractive, 

is  spreading  wisdom  broadcast.    He  is  preparing  from  the  fruits,  the 

productions  of  former  ages,  a  rich  repast  for  the  present  and  future 

generations.     He  is  rendering  available  stores  of  wealth  which  had 

been  long  hoarded  up,  and  adapting  to  the  taste  of  the  multitude 

that  whichhad  only  been  appreciated  by  the  educated  and  refined. 

He  is  elevating  the  masses,  changing  the  vulgar  herd  to  men  of 

more  than  royal  race,  and  enstamping  the  lineaments  of  Divinity 

upon  a  common  Humanity. 

Medical  Science  is  evidently  adapted  to  this  mobilization,  to  be 
portrayed  in  attractive  forms,  and  by  the  beauty  of  its  investing 
drapery,  to  attach  to  itself  those  who  are,  or  who  may  become,  able 
t^  appreciate  the  true,  the  useful,  and  the  good. 

The  teaching  of  the  various  departments  of  medical  science   is 

destined  to  undergo  great  and  important   changes.      A  new  set 

of   teachers    are  yet  to  arise,  whose  teachings    shall    infuse   new 

life  into  all  its  departments.      Men,  who,  like  George  Bancroft, 
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are  able  by  the  beauty  of  imagery  with  which  they  shall  invest 
each  subject,  to  cause  to  be  seen  and  felt  the  brilliancy  of  those 
cormscating  images  of  light,  which  have  usually  been  presented 
only  in  dry  detail.  We  bespeak  for  the  following  article  the  favor- 
able notice  of  our  readers. 

"the  sanguineous  temperament." 

^'  The  temperament  which  in  its  external  appearance  claims  the 
highest  degree  of  physical  beauty  is  the  sanguineous.  Its  forms 
are  moulded  by  nature  to  perfect  symmetry  and  invested  with  a 
complexion  of  the  choicest  lustre.  The  hands  of  the  artist  have 
embodied  its  outlines  in  the  majestically  graceful  Apollo  of  the 
Vatican.  Its  delicate  shape  is  ^Hhe  dream  of  love."  A  mild  and 
clear  eye  promptly  reveals  the  emotions  of  the  heart;  the  veins 
swell  with  copious  and  healthful  streams,  and  the  cheek  is  quick  to 
mantle  with  the  crimson  current.  The  breath  of  life  is  inhaled 
freely ;  the  chest  is  high  and  expanded  like  that  of  *^  a  young 
Mohawk  warrior ;"  the  pulse  is  active  but  gentle ;  the  hair  light ; 
the  skin  soft  and  moist ;  the  face  unclouded ;  and,  in  short,  the 
whole  organization  is  characterized  by  the  vigor  and  facility  of  its 
functions." 

"The  moral  character  of  those  who  belong  to  this  temperament  is 
equally  pleasing.  They  are  amiable  companions,  every  where 
welcome,  and  requiting  the  kindness  shown  them  by  gentleness  of 
temper  and  elegance  of  manners.  They  are  distinguished  for  play- 
fulness of  fancy  and  ready  wit.  Their  minds  are  rapid  in  their 
conceptions,  and  pass  readily  from  one  subject  to  another,  so  that 
they  can  change  at  once  from  gayety  to  tears,  or  from  gravity  to 
mirth.  Of  a  happy  memory,  a  careless  and  unsuspecting  mien,  a 
contented  humor,  a  frank  disposition,  they  form  no  schemes  of  deep 
hypocrisy  or  remote  ambition.  They  are  naturally  affectionate,  yet 
fickle  in  their  friendships  ;  prompt  to  act,  yet  uncertain  of  purpose. 
They  excel  in  labors  which  demand  a  most  earnest  but  short  appli- 
cation. They  conquer  at  a  blow,  or  abandon  the  game.  They  gain 
their  point  by  a  coup  de  warn,  never  by  a  tedious  siege.  They  are 
easily  excited,  but  easily  calmed  ;  they  take  fire  at  a  word,  but  are 
as  ready  to  forgive.  They  dislike  profound  meditation,  but  excel 
in  prompt  ingenuity ;  they  succeed  in  light  exercises  of  fancy,  in 
happily  contrasting  incongruous  objects,  and  inventing  singular  but 
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jnst  comparisons.  Thej  are  given  to  display,  and  passionately  fond 
of  being  admired.  Inconstant  by  nature,  they  are  fxill  of  sympathy, 
and  are  eminently  capable  of  transferring  themselves  in  imagination 
into  other  scenes  and  condition.  Hence  they  sometimes  are  success- 
fill  in  the  lighter  branches  of  letters ;  but  they  are  too  little  perse* 
yering  to  excel.  A  continuance  of  intellectual  labor  is  odious  to 
them ;  and  in  no  case  have  they  been  known  to  unite  the  deep  senti- 
ments of  philosophy  to  eloquent  language.  They  are  the  gayest 
members  of  soeiety,  and  yet  the  first  to  feel  for  others.  With  a 
thousand  faults,  their  kindness  of  heart  makes  them  always  favorites. 
In  tk^  manners  they  unite  a  happy  audacity  with  winning  good 
nature ;  their  conversation  is  gay,  varied  and  sparkling ;  never 
profound,  but  never  dull;  sometimes  trivial,  but  often  brilliant. 
Love  is  their  ruling  passion ;  but  it  is  a  frolic  love  to  which  there 
are  as  many  cynosures  as  stars.  It  is  Binaldo  in  the  chains  which 
he  will  soon  break  to  submit  to  new  ones.  Oocasionally  they  join  in 
the  contest  for  glory.  In  council  they  never  have  the  ascendant ; 
but  of  all  executive  officers  they  are  the  best.  They  often  are 
thrown  by  some  happy  chance  to  be  at  the  head  of  affairs ;  but  they 
never  retain  power  very  loDg«  They  are  sometimes  even  delighted 
with  camps ;  but  the  field  of  arms  is  for  them  only  an  affair  for  a 
holiday ;  they  go  to  battle  as  merrily  as  to  a  dance,  and  are  soon 
weary  of  the  one  and  the  other.  Life  is  to  them  a  merry  tale ;  if 
they  are  ever  sad  it  is  but  from  compassion  or  the  love  of  change  ; 
and  they  breathe  out  their  sighs  chiefly  in  sonnets.  Thus  they 
seem  made  for  sunshine  and  prosperity.  Nature  has  jgiven  them 
the  love  of  enjoyment,  and  blessed  them  with  the  gift  of  cheerful- 
ness. In  short,  this  temperament  is  to  the  rest  what  youth  is 
to  the  other  periods  of  life;  what  spring  is  to  the  succeeding 
seasons;  the  time  of  freshness  and  flowers,  of  elastic  hope  and 
nnsated  desires." 

"  For  examples  of  this  temperament  go  to  the  abodes  of  the  con- 
tented, the  houses  of  the  prosperous.  Ask  for  the  gayest  among 
the  gay  in  scenes  of  pleasure ;  search  for  those  who  have  stilled  the 
voice  of  ambition  by  the  gentle  influence  of  contented  affection.  In 
the  mythology  of  the  ancients,  among  whom  generally  character 
stood  forth  in  bolder  relief,  numerous  illustrations  may  be  found. 
We  may  mention  Paris,  who,  as  the  poet  says,  went  to  battle  like 
the  war-horse  prancing  to  the  river's  side,  and  who  valued  the  safety 
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of  his  countrj  less  than  the  gratification  of  his  love ;  or  Leander, 
whose  passion  the  waters  of  the  Hellespont  could  not  quench ;  or 
the  too  fascinating  Endymion,  who  drew  Diana  herself  from  her 
high  career.  In  history,  we  have  the  dangerous  Alcibiades,  who 
surpassed  all  other  Athenians  in  talent,  the  Spartans  in  self-denial, 
the  Thracians  in  abandoned  luxury ;  Mark  Antony,  who  for  a  time 
was  the  first  man  in  Rome,  but  gave  up  the  world  for  Cleopatra ; 
Nero,  the  capricious  tyrant,  whose  tomb  was  yet  scattered  with 
flowers  ;  the  English  Leicester,  for  whom  two  queens  contended ; 
the  gallant  Hotspur,  of  the  British  drama ;  the  French  Duke  de 
Richelieu ;  the  good  King  Henry ;  the  bold  and  amiable  Francis ; 
or  to  take  quite  a  recent  example,  the  brave  and  gallant,  but 
passionate  and  wavering  Murat,  now,  in  time  of  truce,  displaying 
his  splendid  dresses  and  his  skill  in  horsemanship  before  the 
admiring  Cossacks ;  and  anon  in  the  season  of  strife  charging 
the  enemy's  cavalry  with  fearless  impetuosity.  But  we  have  the 
most  striking  illustration  of  the  sanguineous  temperament,  when 
uncontrolled  by  moral  principle,  in  the  life  and  character  of 
Demetrius,  the  famed  besieger  of  cities.  The  son  of  Antigonus 
was  tall,  and  of  beautiful  symmetry,  Grace  and  majesty  were 
united  in  his  countenance,  so  that  he  inspired  at  once  both  afiection 
and  awe.  In  bis  hours  of  leisure  he  was  an  agreeable  profligate ;  in 
his  moments  of  action  no  man  equalled  him  in  diligence  and  dispatch. 
Like  Bacchus  he  was  terrible  in  war,  but  in  peace  a  voluptuary. 
At  one  time  he  hazards  honor  and  liberty  for  the  indulgence  of  his 
love ;  and  at  another  his  presence  of  mind  and  his  daring  make  him 
victorious  in  the  bloodiest  naval  battle  of  which  any  record  exists. 
Though  sometimes  capriciously  cruel,  he  was  naturally  humane. 
By  turns  a  king  and  a  pensioner,  a  hero  and  a  profligate,  a  tyrant 
and  a  liberator,  he  conquered  Ptolemy,  besieged  Thebes,  gave 
freedom  to  Athens,  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  active  warrior 
of  his  age,  and  yet  died  in  captivity  of  indolence  and  gluttony." 

"  Plutarch's  life  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  might  indeed  be  called 
the  adventures  of  a  sanguineous  man,  but  of  one  morally  abandoned. 
Where  men  of  this  temperament  are  distinguished  for  blamelesaness 
and  purity,  they  comprise  within  themselves  all  that  is  lovely  and 
amiable  in  human  nature.  They  are  the  fondest  husbands  and  the 
kindest  fathers.  They  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  happiness.  The 
fables  of  Arcadia  seem  surpassed  by  realities.     It  is  especially  in 
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early  life  that  their  virtaes  have  the  most  pleasing  fragrance: 
"severe  in  youthful  beauty/*  they  are  like  the  Israelites  who  would 
not  eat  of  the  Eastern  king's  meat,  and  yet  had  countenances  fairer 
than  all.  These  are  they  of  whom  the  poets  praise  the  destiny 
which  takes  them  early  from  the  world.  These  are  the  favorites 
of  heaven  who,  if  they  live  to  grow  old,  at  their  death  '^  fill  up  one 
monumenc  with  goodness  itself." 

"the  bilious  temperament.*' 

^^  We  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  class  of  men  to  whom  the 
destinies  of  the  world  are  generally  committed ;  who  rule  in  the 
cabinet  and  on  the  exchange ;  who  control  public  business  and  guide 
the  deliberations  of  Senates,  and  who,  whether  in  exalted  or  private 
stations,  unite  in  the  highest  degree  instant  sagacity  with  perse- 
vering energy.  They  possess,  like  the  sanguineous,  quickness  of 
perception  and  rapidity  of  thought ;  but  they  at  the  same  time  have 
the  power  of  confining  their  attention  to  a  single  object.  They 
have  good  practical  judgment ;  they  see  thin^rs  as  they  are,  and 
are  never  deceived  by  contemplating  measures  in  a  false  light ; 
they  have  a  clear  eye  to  pierce  the  secrets  of  the  human  heart — to 
read  the  character  and  understand  the  motives  of  others.  They 
are  patient  and  inflexible  in  their  purposes ;  and  however  remote 
may  be  the  aim  of  their  desires,  they  labor  with  unwearied  toil  even 
for  a  distant  and  apparently  uncertain  success.  They  are  prone  to 
anger,  and  yet  can  moderate  or  conceal  their  indignation.  Their 
strongest  passion  is  ambition  ;  all  other  emotions  yield  to  it ;  even 
love  vainly  struggles  against  it ;  and  if  they  sometimes  give  way  to 
beauty,  they  in  their  pleasures  resemble  the  Scythians  of  old,  who 
at  their  feasts  used  to  strike  the  cords  of  their  bows  to  remind 
themselves  of  danger.  The  men  of  whom  we  are  speaking  are  urged 
by  constant  restlessness  to  constant  action.  A  habitual  sentiment 
of  disquietude  allows  them  no  peace  but  in  the  tumult  of  business ; 
the  hours  of  crowded  life  are  the  only  ones  they  value ;  the  narrow 
road  of  emulation  the  only  one  in  which  they  travel. 

"  The  moral  characteristics  are  observed  to  be  connected  with  a 
form  more  remarkable  for  firmness  than  for  grace.  The  complexion 
is  generally  not  light ;  and  not  unfrequently  of  a  sallow  hue ;  the 
hair  is  dark  ;  thej»kin  dry ;  the  flesh  not  abundant,  but  firm;  the 
muscular  force  great  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  the  muscles ; 
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the  eye  vivid  and  sparkling.  The  appetite  is  voracioufi,  rather  than 
delicate;  the  digestion  rapid.  Of  the  internal  organs  the  liver 
is  proportionably  the  largest  and  most  active,  and  its  copious 
secretions  give  a  name  to  the  class." 

'^  Such  is  the  nature  of  those  who  belong  to  the  biliotis  tempera* 
ment.  They  are  to  be  employed  wherever  hardiness  of  resolution, 
prompt  decision  and  permanence  of  enterprise  are  required.  They 
unite  in  themselves  in  an  eminent  degree  the  manly  virtues  which 
lead  to  results  in  action.  At  their  birth  all  the  gods  came  to  offer 
gifts ;  the  graces  alone  remained  away.  They  stand  high  in  the 
calendar  of  Courts,  and  know  how  to  court  the  favor  of  citizens  of 
republics;  but  Cupid,  indignant  at  their  independence  of  him, 
degrades  them  in  his  calendar.  They  do  not  reign  in  the  world 
of  fashion,  and  the  novel-writer  could  make  an  Oxenstiern  or  a  Sully 
an  imposing  picture,  but  not  the  hero  of  a  sentimental  tale." 

"  Will  you  learn  from  living  examples  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
bilious  temperament  ?  Walk  to  the  Exchange  and  ask  who  best 
understands  the  daring  business  of  insurance  ?  Discover  by  whom 
the  banks  are  managed  which  give  the  surest  and  largest  dividends ! 
Go  to  our  new  settlements  in  the  West  and  mark  the  men  who  are 
early  and  late  riding  through  the  majestic  forests  of  virgin  nature, 
where  the  progress  is  impeded,  it  is  true,  by  no  underwood,  but 
where  every  hardship  must  be  endured,  streams  forded,  nights  be 
spent  under  the  open  sky,  hunger  be  defied,  and  a  thousand  dangers 
be  braved  by  the  keen  speculator,  who  will  take  nothing  on  trust. 
Or  watch  the  arena  of  public  strife,  and  see  who  it  is  thai  most 
skilfully  and  yet  most  secretly  touches  the  springs  of  national 
action,  and  controls  the  distribution  of  praise  and  emoluments  in 
the  very  court  of  honor  !" 

"  Or  if  you  will  not  trust  yourself  with  scrutinizing  the  motives  of 
the  living,  consult  the  Muse  of  History,  and  with  her  trumpet-tongue 
she  will  tell  you  of  those  who  are  the  elect  of  her  heart,  those  who 
fill  the  universe  with  their  fame,  and  have  swayed  their  times 
by  their  prowess  and  their  mental  power ;  from  the  mighty  cpn- 
querors  of  earliest  antiquity,  whose  names  float  to  us  through  the 
wrecks  of  unknown  Empires,  to  the  last  wonderful  man,  who  in  our 
own  times  dealt  with  States  as  with  playthings,  and  by  the  force  of 
his  despotic  will  shook  the  civilized  world  to  its  centre.^' 

'^  Ancient  history  furnishes  perhaps  no  more  exact  illustration  of 
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this  temperament,  than  in  the  character  of  Themktooles.  In  his 
boyhood  he  shunned  boyish  sports,  bat  ironld  compose  deolamatioAS 
and  harangaes.  He  says  of  himself  that  he  had  learned  neither  to 
tone  the  harp  nor  handle  the  lyre,  but  that  he  knew  how  to  make  a 
small  and  inglorious  city  both  powerful  and  illastrious.  He  could 
not  sleep  for  the  trophies  of  Miltiades.  When  his  supwior  in  the 
command  raised  a  staff  to  repel  disagreeable  advice  by  a  blow,  he 
coolly  said,  ^^  Strike — ^but  hear  me,"  rendering  patience  sublime  by 
his  patriotism.  Having  been  a  poor  and  disinherited  child,  he  made 
his  way  to  the  highest  honors  in  Athens,  and  for  a  season  controlled 
the  civilized  world.  ^^  He  was  the  first  of  men,"  says  Thucydides, 
*'  for  practical  judgment."  Of  Romans  we  might  name  as  of  the 
bilious  temperament  the  elder  Brutus,  the  glorious  hypocrite,  who  hid 
the  power  of  his  genius  till  he  could  exert  it  for  liberty.  The  greatest 
foreigner  in  the  days  of  the  Republic  on  the  Roman  soil  was  Hanni- 
bal, and  he,  not  less  than  Julius  Cfesar,  was  of  the  bilious  class." 

*'Bnt  were  we  to  select  an  example  among  those  who  at  anytime 
have  been  masters  of  the  Seven  Hills,  we  should  name  the  wonderful 
Montalto,  Pope  Sextus  Y.  In  early  life  he  exerted  astonishing 
industry  and  talent,  made  himself  the  favorite  preaoher  in  the  cities 
of  Italy,  and  afterward  won  the  hearts  of  the  Spaniards  till  he  was 
at  last  made  Cardinal.  Then  of  a  sudden  his  character  seemed 
changed ;  and  for  almost  twenty  years  he  played  the  part  of  a 
deceiver  with  nnequallcd  skill.  He  lived  in  a  retired  house,  kept 
few  servants,  was  liberal  in  his  expenses  for  charities,  but  parsimo- 
nious toward  himself;  contradicted  no  one;  submitted  even  to 
insults  with  perfect  good  humor ;  and  in  short,  acquired  the  name 
of  being  the  most  meek,  the  most  hvnble,  and  the  most  easily 
guided  of  the  Cardinals.  Of  the  forty-two  Cardinals  who  entered 
the  conclave,  Montalto  seemed  nearest  to  another  world.  A  crutch 
supported  the  declining  strength  of  his  old  age ;  and  a  distressing 
cough  indicated  that  life  was  fast  consuming  away.  Six  parties  divided 
the  assembly ;  and  fourteen  Cardinals  deemed  themselves  worthy  of 
the  tiara.  On  balloting,  Albano,  the  most  powerfully  supported, 
had  but  thirteen  votes.  Let  us  take  this  good-natured,  dying  old 
man,  thought  they  ;  he  will  be  easily  managed ;  and  four  parties  of 
the  six  united  for  Montalto.  The  ballot  was  ended :  ^^  Oods !  I  am 
Pope  of  Rome,"  exclaimed  the  hale  old  man.  Casting  from  him 
the  cloaks  in  which  he  was  muflled,  he  threw  his  cratch  across  the 
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room,  and  bending  back,  spit  to  the  ceiling  of  the  high  chamber  of 
the  Vatican,  in  which  he  was  to  show  the  vigor  of  his  lungs.  Never 
did  a  wiser  man  hold  the  keys  of  St.  Peter.  He  punished  vice  even 
in  the  high  places  with  inexorable  severity;  he  established  the 
library  of  the  Vatican ;  placed  the  magnificent  obelisk  in  front  of 
St.  Peter's ;  caused  the  matchless  cupola  to  be  built ;  conducted 
water  to  the  Quirinal  Hill ;  erected  a  vast  hospital  for  the  poor  ; 
made  the  splendid  street,  called  from  his  name  Felice ;  reformed 
the  finances  of  the  States  of  the  Church ;  and  while  he  exercised 
great  influence  on  the  affairs  of  Christendom,  he  himself  kept  at 
peace.  Since  his  time  the  Catholic  Church  has  not  had  at  its  head 
a  man  of  superior  genius." 

"the  melancholic  temperament." 

"  Observe  the  pensive  man,  who  stands  musing  apart  from  the  rest, 
and  whom  we  should  think  bilious,  but  for  the  compression  of  his 
chest.  His  countenance  is  pallid  or  sallow,  and  his  features  are 
expressive  of  melancholy.  He  is  lean,  yet  of  great  muscular  vigor; 
his  eyes  are  clear  and  brilliant,  yet  of  a  sombre  expression.  His 
hair  is  dark,  and  does  not  readily  curl.  He  is  rather  tall,  and  not 
ill-formed,  yet  slender ;  his  breast  is  narrow,  and  confines  the  play 
of  his  lungs  ;  he  stoops  as  he  sits  or  walks.  His  internal  organiza- 
tion is  marked  by  energy  and  life,  but  the  action  of  the  system  meets 
with  obstructions.  His  nerves  are  extremely  sensitive,  yet  generous 
warmth  is  wanting  to  molify  and  expand  their  extremities.  His  blood 
circulates  with  languor,  and  if  he  is  long  exposed  to  the  cold  in  a 
state  of  inactivity,  it  is  soon  chilled.  His  stomach  is  apt  to  become 
indolent;  he  is  liable  to  th%  anguish  of  difficult  digestion.  Such 
are  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  melancholy  temperament." 

"  The  man  of  this  class  unites  a  habitual  distrust  of  himself  and 
weak  indecision  in  common  affairs,  with  obstinate  persistence  in 
matters  on  which  he  is  decided,  and  undaunted  perseverance  in 
pursuing  one  object.  When  he  has  no  strong  motive  to  fix  him,  his 
wavering  exposes  him  to  the  reproach  of  pusillanimity,  and  he 
might  find  it  difficult  to  repel  the  charge,  were  it  not  that  it  is 
impossible  to  make  him  swerve  from  a  purpose  once  adopted. 
Beauty  has  an  inconceivable  and  mysterious  power  over  him.  He 
deserts  the  society  of  the  wise  and  learned,  the  disputes  of  politi- 
cians and  the  discussions  of  men  of  business,  for  the  unquiet  enjoy- 
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ment  he  finds  in  its  vicinity.  Yet  while  he  yields  to  the  temporary 
influence  and  dominion  of  any  one  who  is  lovely,  he  is  slow  to  form 
an  attachment,  and  if  his  affections  are  once  engaged,  his  love  bears 
the  seal  of  eternity.  In  his  intercourse  with  men  he  avoids  all 
society  which  does  not  suit  his  habits  of  miud ;  but  he  is  sincere  in 
his  friendships,  and,  we  must  add,  slow  to  forgive  an  injury.  The 
recollection  of  a^  wrong  remains  imprinted  almost  indellibly  on  his 
memory.  In  society  his  manners  are  embarrassed,  and  often 
awkward ;  yet  he  does  not  fail  to  excite  interest  and  sentiment  akin 
to  compassion.  When  he  converses,  his  imagination  exerts  itself 
powerfully,  and  he  often  uses  original  and  singularly  expressive 
forms  of  language.  Indeed,  the  imagination  is  at  all  times  the 
strongest  faculty  of  bis  mind  ;  it  creates  a  world  for  him,  all  unlike 
the  real  one.  He  does  not  see  things  as  they  are,  but  beholds  in 
them  only  the  reflections  of  his  own  representations.  His  delight 
is  in  profound  sentiment,  and  he  excels  in  the  delineation  of  strong 
passions  and  intense  sufiering.  Powerful  motives  are  required  to 
bring  him  to  action.  If  suddenly  called  upon  when  he  is  not  moved, 
he  falters,  can  decide  on  nothing,  and  appears  to  exhibit  a  complete 
inefficiency  and  unsuitableness  for  business.  But  if  strong  excite- 
ment accompanies  the  unexpected  summons,  he  comes  with  energy 
and  decision  to  the  guidance  of  affairs,  pours  forth  his  ideas  in  a 
torrent  of  extraordinary  and  irresistible  eloquence,  and  surpasses 
all  expectations.  It  is  a  weakness  of  the  melancholic  man  that  he 
is  always  contemplating  himself ;  the  operations  of  his  own  mind, 
the  real,  or  more  probably  the  imaginary  woes  of  his  own  experience. 
The  sanguineous  man  is  happy  in  his  fickleness ;  the  bilious  enjoys 
himself  in  the  stir  of  action  ;  the  phlegmatic  is  content  if  he  is  but 
left  alone  to  repose  undisturbed ;  the  melancholic  is  quite  satisfied, 
only  when  discoursing  or  musing  on  himself  and  his  sorrows.  So 
far  he  is  liable  to  the  charge  of  vanity  but  no  further.  He  does  not 
form  too  high  an  estimate  of  himself;  self-conceit  is  the  peculiar 
foible  of  the  sanguineous.  Love  is  the  ruling  passion  of  the  san* 
gaineous ;  ambition  of  the  bilious ;  the  melancholy  man  is  haunted 
by  a  longing  for  glory.  This  gives  an  impulse  to  his  patriotism ; 
this  kincQes  his  imagination  and  leads  him  to  beautiful  designs ;  this 
prompts  him  to  enter  on  the  career  of  letters  ;  this  not  unfrequently 
drives  him  with  irresistible  power  to  nightly  vigils  and  immoderate 
toil,  in  the  hope  to  enshrine  his  name  among  the  immortal.    He  is 
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timidy  and  his  fastidious  taste  is  never  satisfied  with  what  he  per- 
forms, though  of  all  men  he  can  least  brook  censure ;  so  that  he 
exhibits  the  apparent  contradiction  of  relying  most  obstinately  on  a 
judgment  which  he  himself  distrusts.  This  diffidence  of  himself 
may  at  first  seem  to  injure  the  perfection  and  utility  of  his  labors. 
But  his  doubting  makes  him  anxious  to  finish  his  productions  in  the 
most  careful  manner.  To  what  else  do  we  owe  the  perfect  grace 
and  harmony  of  Virgil— *the  compact  expression  and  polished 
elegance  of  Gray  V 

^^  If  the  melancholic  man  errs  in  his  practical  estimate  of  men,  he 
at  least,  studies  the  principles  according  to  which  they  act,  and 
carefully  analyzes  their  motives  and  passions.  He  understands  the 
internal  operations  of  their  minds,  even  while  he  is  unsuccessful  in 
his  direct  attempts  at  influencing  them.  He  is  himself  capable  of 
a  high  and  continued  enthusiasm.  Gifted  with  affections  which 
may  be  refined  and  elevated,  he  can.  feel  admiration  for  all  that  is 
beautiful  and  unselfish  among  men ;  can  pay  homage  to  the  fine 
arts;  or  be  admitted  to  enjoy  the  serious  pleasures  afforded  by 
philosophy  and  poetry.  He  has  no  talent  for  light  humor  and 
pleasantry,  but  he  excels  in  bitter  retorts  and  severity  of  satire. 
He  is  subject  to  ecstasies  of  pleasure  no  less  than  of  pain  ;  and  the 
former  become  him  less  than  the  latter.  He  possesses  the  virtue 
of  patience  in  the  most  eminent  degree.  Nothing  can  fatigue  or 
subdue  him.  Disappointments  do  not  weary  him,  nor  can  he  be 
baffled  by  delay." 

^^  The  history  of  literature  and  the  arts  is  full  of  examples  of  this 
temperament ;  on  the  world  also,  it  has  frequently  exercised  a  wide 
and  lasting  influence.  The  most  eloquent  of  modern  philosophers, 
the  gifted  child  of  Geneva,  the  outcast  of  fortune,  offers  an  illustra* 
tion.  How  brilliant  is  his  imagination  !  What  timidity  marks  his 
character  in  smaller  affairs!  What  dauntless  courage  animated 
him  when  he  published  truths  in  defiance  of  the  Roman  Church  and 
the  vengeance  of  despots  I  What  a  power  also  was  exercised  over 
him  by  beauty !  How  willingly  he  offers  his  Eloise  in  manuscript, 
on  gilt-edged  paper,  neatly  sewed  with  ribands,  to  his  accomplished 
patroness !  What  ignorance  of  the  world  do  we  find  in  him,  and 
yet  what  discriminating  delineations  of  the  passions  and  hearts  of 
men  !  So  long  as  a  love  of  truth,  of  liberty,  of  virtue,  shall  avail, 
wiUi  charity  to  mitigate  the  condemnation  of  vices,  which  a  defect 
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of  education  may  palliate  but  not  excuse ;  so  long  as  splendor  of 
imagination,  keen  reasoning,  eloquent  reproofs  of  fashionable  follies 
and  crimes,  in  a  word,  the  fine  thoughts  and  style  of  genius,  shall 
be  admired,  the  name  and  the  writings  of  Rousseau  will  be  remem- 
bered, and  the  analysis  of  his  mind  explain  the  organization  which 
we  are  describing.** 

"  In  English  poetry  Cowley  seems  to  have  been  of  this  tempera- 
ment. Milton,  originally  bilious,  acquired  something  of  it  from  age 
and  misfortunes.  It  was  natural  to  the  bard  of  Mantua;  it  threw  the 
thick  cloud  of  self-torturing  gloom  over  the  poet  of  chivalry  and  the 
cross,  the  sweetest  minstrel  of  his  country,  or  rather  of  all  time,  the 
inimitable  Tasso/' 

"  These  are  instances  of  men  devoted  to  letters.  History  describes 
Demosthenes  as  of  a  slender  form  and  short  breath ;  therefore,  we 
infer,  of  a  narrow  chest.  His  physiognomy  has  a  gloomy  expression, 
as  we  know,  not  only  from  the  busts  of  him,  but  from  the  insolent 
jests  of  ^schines.  He  is  represented  as  of  unyielding  fixedness  of 
purpose  ;  a  man  whom  neither  the  factions  of  the  people,  nor  the 
clamors  of  the  aristocratic  party,  nor  the  gold  of  Macedonia,  could 
move  from  the  career  of  disinterested  patriotism.  Arriving  at  early 
manhood,  he  found  an  object  worthy  of  the  employment  of  his  life, 
and  remained  true  to  it  in  danger,  in  power,  in  success,  in  defeat — 
at  home,  on  embassies,  in  exile,  and  in  death.  He  was  an  ardent 
lover  of  liberty,  smitten  also  with  a  true  passion  for  glory.  More^ 
over,  in  spite  of  his  perseverance,  he  was  naturally  timid.  When 
he  was  presented  at  the  Court  of  Philip,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
embarrassed,  and  to  have  shown  no  proof  his  greatness.  When 
called  from  the  forum  to  the  camp,  he  was  not  at  once  capable  of 
directing  the  battle.  He  was  accustomed  never  to  address  the 
Athenians  except  after  careful  preparation  ;  yet  on  great  occasions, 
he  was  sometimes  raised  beyond  himself,  and  if  excited  and  com- 
pelled to  speak,  he  did  it  as  it  were  by  inspiration  and  with  irre- 
sistible force.  All  these  things  are  traits  of  the  melancholic 
temperament." 
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FUNGI. 

Fungi. — During  a  recent  tour  of  examination  among  the  rich 
woodlands  of  Potter  county,  Pennsylvania,  it  struck  our  attention 
that  every  distinct  species  of  tree  has  a  fungus  sui  generis.  In 
odour,  taste  and  structure,  a  section  of  each  variety  exhibited  a 
marked  difference. 

The  idea  struck  us  that  here  is  a  new  field  of  enquiry  for  cura- 
tive agents.  Though  medicinal  fungi  are  not  entirely  unknown, 
there  has  been  no  attempt,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  institute  a  general 
investigation  into  these  diseased  products  of  the  vegetable  world, 
such  as  we  have  done  among  their  healthy  parts. 

Yet,  when  we  consider  the  analogy  that  exists  between  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  and  particularly  the  marked  symptoms  and  the 
diseases,  which  diseased  vegetable  matter  produce  in  the  human 
system,  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a  range  of  powerful 
curative  agents  may  be  found  in  this  new  field,  that  may  greatly 
advance  the  success  of  homoeopathy. 

Anthrax. 

Philadelphia^  June  4,  1855. 


PROVINGS  OF  ALLIUM  SATIVA. 

BY   J.  BILYER,  ESQ. 

Allium  Sativa. — J.  S.  S.  ^tatis  52,  sang.  ner.  temp.,  fine  florid 
health,  blue  eyes,  dark  chestnut  hair,  sandy  beard,  skin  very  fair ; 
slight  scrofulous  diathesis  exhibited  in  tetter  on  the  fingers  from 
setatis  16  to  40.  Then  and  thereafter  without  external  show. 
Very  high  forehead ;  never  knew  headache ;  nor  piles  nor  tooth- 
ache. Hair  shows  scarcely  any  grey.  Warm  hands  and  feet. 
Small  eater ;  no  drinker  even  of  water ;  uses  no  tobacco ;  never 
went  into  any  excesses ;  extremely  domestic  and  retired ;  organ  of 
talk  active ;  and  exceedingly  quick  in  mental  organs.  Has  been  for 
some  twelve  years  driven  almost  crazy  by  a  disturbance  of  the  sys- 
tem impossible  to  define,  except  by  its  affects,  viz.,  nocturnal  vigi- 
lantia,  gloomy,  fidgety,  fearful  of  the  future  (here),  despair.  About 
four  years  ago  the  disease  took  shape  and  settled  down  in  a  dull, 
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stapid  sub-paioy  at  the  left  side  (sigmoid  flexure)  of  the  colon. 
This  banished  sleep,  which  could  only  be  had  in  a  sitting  posture. 
Could  not  lie  on  the  left  side,  nor  on  the  face,  without  pain.  Only 
supportable  on  the  back  and  right  side.  Without  sensible  pain  in 
an  erect  position.  The  effect  has  been  to  completely  poison  life, 
and  make  prayer  for  death.  Bowels  always  torpid,  as  a  symptom. 
Septa  and  TeUurium  were  extensively  tried.  They  always  created 
a  troublesome  torpor  of  the  rectum.     They  gave  no  relief. 

Uohcynthis  always  aggravated  the  pain  and  gave  a  motion  of  the 
bowels,  but  no  further  relief. 

Dulcamara — Repeatedly  tried  and  always  with  certainty  of  ban- 
ishing the  ^*  Bowel  Devil,"  pro  tern.,  as  will  be  given  in  detail  in 
this  paper. 

Phos.  ae. — Relieved  always  the  gloomy  feeling. 

Aurum — Always  produced  a  motion  of  botvehj  and  cheerful 
feelings. 

Dulcamara. — Provings  by  J.  S.  S. 

1st  dose. — Sept.  27,  ISS^i.  The  painful  annoyance  of  Bowel 
Devil,  and  the  torpor  of  the  bowels,  induced  me  to  try  Dulcamara 
at  7  A.M.  The  same  evening  the  nasty  symptoms  disappeared 
and  sound  sleep  came.     Though  bowels  not  opened. 

Sept.  28th.  Full  natural  discharge  of  large  volume — splendid 
sleep. 

Sept.  29th.  After  midnight,  awakened  by  the  old  Devil  at  the 
sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon.  But  the  force  of  this  attack  weaker 
than  usual ;  felt  it  all  day  30th  also  ;  tongue  yellow. 

2d  and  3d  dose. — Oct.  1.  Took  Dulcamara,  2d  dose  at  7  A.  M. 
In  the  P.  M.  the  seated  pain  began  gradually  to  spread  and  grow 
weaker ;  repeated  the  dose  at  night.  Through  the  night  the  pain 
went  gradually  off,  giving  easy  sleep ;  urine  greatly  increased ; 
yellow  tongue  cleansed  and  good  taste  restored. 

This  medicine  has  been  tried  several  times  since,  when  the  Devil 
troubled,  and  always  with  exactly  the  same  effects. 

1st  dose. — April  4,  1865.  Having  an  attack  of  "Bowel  Devil." 
Took  at  noon,  Allium  saliva,  4  pellets,  8d  dilution. 

2  A.  M.,  5th,  awakened  by  great  aggravation  of  the  bowel  pain. 

2d  dose. — April  5th,  6  A.  M.,  symptoms  of  congestion  of  the 
brain.  Took  2d  dose.  Soon  the  congestion  increased,  and  lasted 
all  day.     Torpor  of  the  rectum ;  stool  small  and  hard ;  urine  quite 
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free.  Towards  evening  brightened  up,  bowel  Devil  nearly  diaap-* 
peared,  and  refreshing  sleep  came  at  night. 

3d  dose. — April  6thy  6  A.M.,  took  3d  dose.  Head  free;  bowela 
opened  four  times  to-day ;  stools  softer  than  usual  and  well  colored. 
Towards  evening,  feeling  as  if  a  looseness  were  coming  on ;  appetite 
good;  slept  soundly  (but  some  jHiapismus  appeared);  "Bowel 
Devir'  cleared  out  in  full;  appetite  excellent. 

4th  dose. — April  7th,  at  6  A.  M.,  took  4th  dose.  Bowels  free 
all  day ;  several  small  passages ;  some  foetid  flatus ;  feverish  feel- 
ing ;  windlike  travellings  through  the  bowels ;  no  sleep  all  night ; 
urine  freer  than  usual;  some  heartburn;  head  clear;  but  some 
dryness  of  the  nose,  probably  a  slight  cold ;  appetite  good ;  saliva 
rather  free  of  flow  (connected  with  the  heartburn,  I  suppose). 

5th  dose.— April  8th,  6  A.M.,  took  5th  dose.  "Bowel  Devil" 
made  a  call  this  morning;  borborygmus  ceased ;  bowel  pain  diff%uedy 
but  making  a  nasty  sensation  of  intense  worriment,  which,  during 
the  night,  gradually  tapered  off,  and  finally,  towards  day,  subsided 
entirely.    Bowels  torpid. 

6th  dose. — April  9th,  6  A.  M.,  took  6th  dose.  Bowels  torpid  all 
day,  (but  at  evening  fairly  opened  by  large  and  healthy  evacua- 
tion). Still  very  restless  feeling ;  cannot  read  nor  even  sit  still ; 
Bowel  Devil  all  night  though  diffused;  nose  getting  moist  near 
morning  of  10th ;  appetite,  all  along,  good. 

7th  dose. — April  10th,  6  A.M,  7th  dose.  Tongue  clean;  rather 
close  in  the  bowels  ;  otherwise  no  symptoms  to-day;  slept  fair. 

8th  dose. — April  11th,  8th  dose.  Travelled  to  Nazareth  and 
back.  No  motion  of  bowels;  no  noticeable  effect;  slept  pretty 
well. 

Allium  eepa. — 1st  dose. — April  12.  Stopped  the  allium  sativa. 
Took  allium  cepa  at  6  A.  M.  At  9  A.  M.  had  a  glorious  evacua- 
tion. Bowel  Devil  cleared  out,  and  good  feelings  prevailed.  Drank 
lemonade  in  the  evening ;  splendid  sleep. 

2d  dose. — April  13th.  Took  allium  cepa,  1  and  6  A.  M.  Spirits 
quiet;  " Bowel  Devil"  looked  in  again,  quietly  and  slighly;  bowels 
free;  constriction  of  sphincter  ani;  borborygmus  at  night,  but 
much  less  than  described  April  7th ;  slept  reasonably  well. 

Here  I  ceased  taking  medicine  altogether. 

April  14th.  Took  no  medicine ;  bowels  very  frequently  opened ; 
slight  colicky  pains;  constriction  of  sphincter  ani;  foetid  flatus; 
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j^rging;  terpor  rectam;  urine  rerj  freo.  At  nigkt  ^^Bawel 
Deyil"  paid  a  visit,  but  did  not  press  hie  atteation.  Had  some 
good  sleep. 

April  15th.  Parging  ceased ;  nose  moist  and  clear ;  tongue  some 
fiirred  with  white,  but  taste  sweet ;  appetite  good,  and  spirits  quiet ; 
urine  free;  some  congestion  of  brain,  at  11  A.M. ;  slept  11  A.  M. 
to  1  P.  M.     ^^  Bowel  Devir'  quite  impudent  at  night. 

April  16th.  Hard  feeal  movement  at  noon,  of  fair  quantity, 
whieh  brightened  me  up  greatly.  During  the  last  two  weeks  I 
could  not  sit  up  after  8  P.  M.  Somnolence  drove  me  to  bed.  After 
this  hard  fecal  discharge,  this  somnolence  left  me ;  no  torpor  rectum 
and  no  stricture  ani ;  slept  to-night  soundly.  The  Bowel  Devil 
looked  about,  but  laid  low.    (Note. — ^Before  retiring  took  lemonade.) 

April  17th  and  18th,  in  New  York.  Bowel  Devil  didn't  go  along ; 
felt  fine;  good  appetite,  and  sleep,  and  spirits.  Lemonade  at 
evening. 

April  19th.    No  movement  of  bowels.     Lemonade  at  evening. 

Aurum. — 1st  dose.-^April  20th.  No  movement  of  bowels.  Took 
aurum  at  3  P.  M.    Devil  made  trouble. 

2d  dose. — April  21st.  Aurum  at  7  A.  M. ;  free  passage  at  11 
A.  M.  imd  8  P.  M.  Though  stools  are  free  enough,  the  mass  comes 
in  detached  balls  or  segments.  Bowel  Devil  on  hand  though  timid, 
and  disturbed  sleep. 

April  22.  No  medicine.  Torpor  rectum ;  passage  at  9  A.  M., 
soft  enough,  but  slowly  ejected,  color  olive ;  appetite  not  active  for 
the  last  two  days  and  to-day.  Eat  freely  of  stewed  peaches  and 
prunes,  and  bran  bread,  and  had  bowels  freely  opened  this  evening. 
Devil  quiet ;  slight  uneasii^ess  in  the  bladder  at  night ;  slept  rea- 
sonably well. 

April  23d.  A  very  decided  improvement  is  going  on.  Spirits 
£ne;  sleep  refreshing,  and  appetite  good,  which  continued  to  the 
27th. 

2d  Proving.  Allium  9atwa. — Ist  dose. — April  27th,  at  1  P.  M., 
Mr.  Bowel  Devil  made  a  sudden  call,  spreading  himself  out  (not 
being  seated  as  formerly).  Nasty  attack ;  great  torpor  and  som- 
nolence ;  slept  dull  and  heavy  all  the  P.  M. ;  at  10  P.  M.,  before 
retiring,  took  alHum  MOtiva  ;  slept  heavily  all  night. 

2d  dose. — April  28th.  Bowel  pain  eased  off;  nose  moist,  and 
feelings  brighter.    Took  2d  dose,  allium  sativa,  this  morning ;  some 
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tendeocy  to  congestion  of  brain  in  the  evening ;  fine  motion  of 
bowels  in  the  A.  M. ;  slept  soundlj. 

April  29th.  No  medicine.  Hard  to  rouse  up.  Bowel  Devil  be- 
haves himself;  congestion  of  brain  powerful;  drove  me  to  bed  at 
10  A.  M. ;  slept  heavily  till  1  P.  M. ;  congestion  disappeared  on 
waking,  and  I  felt  lively  all  day  afterwards ;  appetite  excellent ;  no 
motion  of  the  bowels  all  day.  I  feel  Bowel  Devil  is  present,  and 
he  is  at  the  old  spot;  though  diffused  and  evidently  weakened. 
Bowels  moved  at  9  P.  M. ;  slept  pretty  well,  but  Bowel  Devil  pre- 
sent all  night. 

April  SOth.  No  medicine.  Feel  pretty  fresh,  tongue  clean,  bead 
clear. 

[Note. — The  nervous  system,  since  I  began  Dulcamara,  has  been 
greatly  strengthened,  as  indicated  clearly  by  my  writing.] 

Honey. — May  1st  and  2d.  Being  in  the  woods  of  Potter  county, 
I  found  honey  at  a  hotel,  which  tempted,  and  I  freely  ate  of  it  on 
bread,  &c. 

May  3d.  At  Corning,  N.  Y.,  10  P.  M.  Bowels  (after  being  cos- 
tive for  two  days)  opened  freely.  Took  the  New  York  cars  at  10^ 
P.  M.  Was  obliged  to  sit  all  night  in  the  water  closet,  from  diar- 
rhoea. The  dirty-watery  stuff  passed  from  me  by  the  gallon,  pre- 
ceded always  by  colicky  pains. 

May  4th.  At  10  A.  M.,  May  4,  arrived  in  Jersey  City,  and  put 
to  bed  at  once.  Called  in  a  Homoeopathic  M.  D.  The  purging 
continued  all  day,  and  didn't  cease  entirely  till  May  7th,  A.M. 

Took  Colocynthis  and  Arsenicum,  during  the  day  and  night,  May 
4th. 

May  5th.  Arrived  in  Philadelphia  quite  prostrate,  and  didn't 
recover  appetite  nor  strength  for  two  weeks.  Took  no  medicine. 
But  Bowel  Devil  was  completely  knocked  out;  and  has  not  ap- 
peared up  to  June  8d,  1855.  Though  there  is  a  feeling  at  his  old 
stand  of  some  apparently  after- sensibility  about  the  left  turn  of  the 
colon ;  and  depression  of  spirits  (my  old  trouble)  hangs  on  moodily. 

May  2yth.  Consulted  Dr.  Ch.  J.  Hempel,  N.  Y.,  under  a  con- 
viction that  the  germ  of  the  disease  was  alive  still;  especially  as 
there  began  to  be  hints  of  Bowel  Devil  reconnoitering.  Dr.  H. 
prescribed  (oddly  enough,  after  the  allopathic  provings  of  Mel.) 
Apis  melif.,  (and  a  very  little  Aconite).  Have  taken  it  now  three 
times  daily,  seven  days,  after  torpor  rectum  from  the  first  doses. 
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Bowels  keep  freelj  open.  Oongestion  of  the  brain  quite  apparent 
as  a  symptom*  Bowel  Devil  scampered  off,  and  elastic  spirits  came 
the  second  day,  and  abide  now  with  me. 

N.  B. — Seventh  day,  slight  appearance  of  tetter  on  the  hands ; 
appetite  not  active ;  sleep  good.  Not  entirely  free  from  the  mental 
torpor,  so  long  my  terrible  nightmare  by  day,  but  greatly  im- 
proved. Jane  12th.  Have  taken  apis  melif.  daily,  to  this  date ! 
After  fonr  days  of  constipated  bowels,  they  have  been  very  freely 
opened,  three  or  fonr  times  a  day,  for  the  past  three  days. 

Dr.  N.,  for  a  year  past,  nnder  an  impression  that  my  disease 
was  tetter  on  the  mucons  membrane  of  the  colon,  (which  I  first 
suggested  to  him,)  administered  Sepia^  and  when  it  failed,  Platinaj 
without  any  results,  except  a  distressing  torpor  rectum,  sometimes  re- 
quiring instrumental  aid  to  draw  out  the  accumulated  fteces.  Tetter 
on  the  hands  also  resulted,  and  congestion  of  the  brain. 

Mbm. — There  has  always  accompanied  this  Bowel  Devil,  a  slight 
incontinence  of  nrine,  requiring  twice  nightly  the  use  of  the  p6t 
de  chambre ;  but  the  urine  free,  clear  and  right.  Evidently  the 
left  ureters,  near  the  kidney,  were  the  seat  of  this  trouble,  because 
I  felt  it  and  still  do. 

Dr.  H.  pronounces  my  disease  simply  congestion  of  the  capillaries 
in  that  region.  The  Bowel  Devil  being,  in  reality,  a  mere  sympa- 
thetic effect. 

Merc,  vivus  and  Opium,  suggest  themselves  to  Dr.  H.'s  mind,  on 
the  first  impression. 

June  13, 1855.  Dr.  H.  prescribed  Aconite  twice  daily,  and  Merc, 
viv.  once.     Began  this  day. 

June  18th.  Under  this  treatment  the  following  marked  effects 
appear,  vis : 

1st.  Bowels  daily  and  freely  opened  (quite  a  new  thing  in  me). 
This  I  attribute  to  the  Merc.  viv. 

2nd.  Feverish  flush  and  thirst,  with  an  uneasiness  at  the  late 
seat  of  the  bowel  devil  at  night,  and  a  little  sub-irritation  in  the 
meatus  urinarius  on  two  occasions,  like  a  weak  stranguary.  This  I 
attribute  to  the  Aconite.    Head  clear. 

3d.  To  the  united  effects  of  both  medicines  upon  the  general 
system,  I  attribute  another  marked  effect,  viz :  An  elasticity  of 
spirits  and  an  activity  of  mind  that  I  have  not  known  since  this 
horrible  complaint  first  troubled  me,  years  ago.    The  light  joyous- 
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ness  of  yonthy  with  all  its  brilliant  hope,  has  come  back  to  a  stricken 
heart.  Where  all  was  gloom  and  dark  despair,  now  the  snn  of  per- 
fect happiness  sheds  its  cheering  light.  I  feel  that  I  am  cured;  and 
that,  if  the  core  be  permanent,  I  shall  be  thankful  for  the  horrors 
of ^  the  past  ten  years,  becanse  they  have  famished  a  contrast  by 
which  my  future  earthly  happiness  will  be  more  than  doubled, 
beyond'what  any  possible  state  of  health  could  bestow,  without  the 
previous  contrasting  experience  of  so  deep  a  misery  and  so  dark 
despair.  DocUnij  Deoque  gratias. 
Philadelphia,  June  18,  1855. 


NOTES  FROM  PRACTICE. 


BT  D.  W.  BBIL,  or  BALLS. 
[TraoflUted  from  the  ZeltMhiift  of  Honueopathio  Cliixi&— Vol.  4,  Ho.  8;  by  J.  V.  SBSn,  M.  D.] 

Epilepsy  AND  Lameness  of  the  left  upper  Extremity. — 0<m8id' 
erahle  improvement  from  the  use  of  Atropin. 

L.  H.^  a  delicate  girl,  aged  ten  years,  of  a  family  of  the  lower 
class,  who  had  been  suffering  from  epilepsy  since  her  sixth  year,  the 
attacks  occurring,  in  the  commencement,  at  intervals  of  from  two  to 
four  weeks ;  later  they  occurred  more  frequently ;  and  after  one  year 
they  occurred  once,  and  sometimes  twice  or  thrice,  a  day.  She  was 
attacked  suddenly,  without  any  premonitory  signs.  She  sank  to  the 
ground,  her  face  became  very  blue,  she  foamed  at  the  month,  and 
passed  alternately  into  tonic  and  clonic  convulsions,  which  lasted  ten 
minutes.  She  then  recovered  quite  rapidly,  without  knowing  that 
she  had  had  an  attack.  Her  mother  had  noticed,  during  the  past 
two  years,  that  the  left  side  was  less  affected  than  before ;  but  that, 
during  the  convulsive  period,  she  had  less  use  of  the  left  upper  and 
lower  extremities.  On  the  8d  of  July,  1858,  on  making  an  exami- 
nation, I  found  that  the  child  was  very  backward  in  its  physical 
development,  but  its  mental  or  spiritual  development  was  much 
greater,  still  not  without  the  uneasy  and  unsteady  appearance 
of  the  eye.  The  left  upper  extremity  was  partially  paralyzed  and 
sensibly  shrunk,  the  gait  somewhat  unsteady,  and  there  was  drag- 
ging of  the  left  foot.    The  head  and  sensorium  were  free.    Digestive 
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organs  in  good  order ;  no  disposition  to  yomitlng.  Sat  there  was 
scarce! J  any  time  for  momentary  reflection  after  the  first  indications 
of  an  attack. 

I  had  no  idea  of  an  improvementi  much  less  of  a  cure,  bat  still  I 
ordered  medicine,  for  the  sake  of  experiment.  And  although  Bella" 
donna  was  the  remedy  the  most  plainly  indicated,  yet  as  Alben  had 
recommended  Atropiny  I  administered  it  in  the  form  of  pills,  each 
1-100  of  a  grain,  one  pill  three  times  a  day.  After  this  I  did  not 
see  my  patient  for  three  weeks. 

To  my  great  astonishment,  on  the  28th  of  July,  she  came  to  see 
me;  but  greater  still  was  my  astonishment,  when  the  mother 
informed  me  that,  from  the  first  day  of  taking  the  remedy,  the 
attacks,  which  before  had  come  on  several  times  a  day,  had  entirely 
ceased.  As  to  the  lameness,  no  improvement  had  manifested  itself, 
but  she  was  much  better  in  her  general  health.  I  then  gave  her 
three  powders  of  Saccharum  lactis.  After  six  days  the  attacks 
made  their  appearance  again,  but  in  a  milder  form,  occurring  every 
three  or  four  days.  I  then  gave  her  Atropine  as  in  the  commence- 
ment. The  results  were  the  same  as  at  first ;  and  as  long  as  the 
Atrapin  was  continued,  there  was  entire  cessation  of  the  attacks ; 
but  they  made  their  appearance  again  soon  after  discontinuing  the 
medicine. 

Notwithstanding  the  prompt  relief,  which  the  remedy  afforded, 
— so  neglectful  were  her  people,'  although  she  had  treatment 
and  medicine  gratuitously,  that  they  sometimes  for  months  brought 
me  np  report  from  the  patient,  and  then  not  unless  the  attacks 
occurred  again ;  although  they  never  occurred  with  the  same  inten- 
sity, and  their  occurrence  made  the  mother  call  upon  me  for  help 
again. 

The  case  still  remains  the  same,  after  a  year  and  three-quarters. 
The  attacks  do  not  return  as  long  as  the  child  takes  the  Atropin. 
After  discontinuing  the  remedy,  they  occur  once  in  four,  eight  or 
fourteen  days,  but  are  never  so  violent.  The  general  health  is  good, 
yet  the  child  remains  weak,  and  there  is  no  improvement  in  the  lame 
side,  neither  does  it  get  any  worse. 

Primary  drug  symptoms — I  noticed  none,  except  slight  dilatation 
of  the  pupils. 
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Epilepsy  ;  bj  Dr.  W.  RbiIi,  of  Halle.    Atropin  without  improve" 
ment — improvement  through  Artemisia. 

A.  G.9  a  robust  lad,  aged  fourteen  years,  of  healthy  appearance, 
with  some  degree  of  imbecility,  had  suffered  two  years  with  epileptic 
attacks.  The  lad  was  submitted  throughout  to  no  restraint;  the 
attacks  came  on  suddenly,  commencing  while  consciousness  still 
remained,  with  turning  towards  the  right;  the  patient  then  fell 
unconsciously,  and  remained  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  clonic  conYuI- 
sions.  After  their  discontinuance  consciousness  returned,  and  also 
partial  health.  The  attacks  return  regularly  every  eight  days,  or 
during  the  course  of  the  last  six  months  there  has  not  been  a  longer 
interval  between  them.  In  remembrance  of  the  above  related  case, 
which  was  relieved  so  promptly  by  Atropin,  I  gave  this  boy,  on  the 
11th  of  December,  1854,  the  same,  three  times  a  day — 1-50  of  a 
grain.  No  primary  Belladonna  symptoms  were  noticed  after  if^ 
except  slight  dullness  of  the  eyes,  and  dilatation  of  the  pupils, 
hardly  perceptible.  In  this  case,  however,  the  attacks  continued  to 
occur  three  times  in  twenty  days,  without  the  least  change. 

On  the  8d  of  January,  1855,  there  was  ordered  Pulvis  radix 
Artemisia^  twice  a  day  for  eight  days,  and  then,  for  eight  days, 
three  times  a  day — as  much  as  would  lie  on  the  point  of  a  knife. 

After  which  the  attacks  did  not  return  for  six  weeks,  or  until  the 
15th  of  February,  when  there  was  a  slight  one,  with  some  giddiness. 
The  same  remedy  has  been  continued  until  to-day,  March  8th.  On 
the  8d  of  March  there  was  a  slight  attack.  I  will,  in  my  next,  give 
further  information  of  this  case. 

Inflammation  of  the  Urinary  Organs,  with  Affection  of  the  Brain^ 
and  Helleloru%  Niger.    By  Dr.  G.  Oehme,  in  Dresden. 

Madam  K.  B.,  aged  twenty-four  years,  of  robust  constitution  and 
healthy  appearance,  bad  last  fall,  soon  after  her  marriage,  this 
identical  disease,  the  course  of  which  I  will  relate  as  follows,  and 
which,  under  the  use  of  Aconite  1,  Belladonna  1,  Hyo9cyamus  1, 
and  Cantharides  2  (decimal  dilution),  had  a  relapse,  which  continued 
somewhat  over  three  weeks.  Since  this  time  her  general  health  has 
been  very  good,  except  that  she  frequently  suffered  a  burning  pain 
on  passing  urine,  which  is  mostly  increased  after  taking  cold 
eating  herring,  or  other  saline  substances,  or  such  articles  as 
contain  an  setherial  oil,  or  after  the  use  of  beer.    Her  periods  have 
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been  rather  Bmall  for  the  past  two  years,  but  regular,  oonttnuing  a 
couple  of  days.  For  four  or  five  days  previous  to  the  period  she 
has  pain  in  the  small  of  the  back,  and  ill  humor.  No  Fluor  Albus 
or  aversion  to  ooition. 

On  the  29th  of  March  of  the  present  year,  at  noon,  I  was  called 
to  visit  Madam  K.,  and  found  her  in  the  following  situation : — She 
was  in  bed,  and  complained  of  headache,  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
loins  and  abdomen,  and  burning  in  the  urethra  during  urination. 
Upon  making  pressure  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys  she  experienced 
violent  pain  (especially  on  the  right  side) ;  the  same  pain  upon  pres- 
sure on  the  ureters,  bladder  or  ovaries ;  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
abdomen  was  less  painful.  Face  flushed,  eyes  dull  and  somewhat 
fixed,  violent  fever,  skin  moist,  no  appetite,  tongue  clear,  stool  nor^ 
mal ;  urine  reddish  brown,  turbid,  containing  no  gravel  or  albumen. 
Frequent  twitching  of  single  muscles,  which  occur  to  the  patient, 
although  not  very  often ;  they  also  take  place  when  the  patient  is  in 
health,  especially  during  sleep.  For  days  before,  she  felt  herself  well, 
and  the  preceding  night  had  passed  without  any  disturbance,  but  soon 
after  getting  up  the  disease  commenced.  The  period  had  occurred 
two  weeks  previous,  and  passed  its  regular  course.  No  excessive 
sexual  desire  had  attended  this  or  preceded  the  former  attack. 
Ordered :  Aconite  1,  and  Belladonna  1,  two  drops  every  three 
hours  in  alternation. 

The  80th  of  March.  The  night  was  passed  tolerably  well,  and 
on  my  morning  visit  (at  ten  o'clock),  I  found  the  patient  at  least  no 
worse  than  she  had  been  the  previous  day,  when  I  first  saw  her. 
In  the  sequel  that  followed  the  morning  remission,  she  seemed 
somAwhat  better.  Ordered  a  continuance  of  the  same  medicine. 
In  the  afternoon,  after  four  o'clock,  I  was  called  to  her  in  haste, 
and  found  her  in  the  following  condition : — The  patient  was  nearly 
insensible,  previous  to  which  she  had  complained  of  violent  headache ; 
her  face  was  fiushed ;  eyes  fixed,  half  open,  and  turned  upward ; 
there  was  also  cramp  of  single  parts.  On  making  pressure  upon  the 
kidneys  and  region  of  the  bladder,  symptoms  of  violent  pain  were 
noticed ;  very  frequent  pulse ;  skin  hot,  but  moist ;  occasional  mur- 
muring of  single  words ;  the  urine  as  previous,  without  albumen. 
At  dinner  the  patient  had  eaten  some  water  soup,  and  found  herself 
tolerably  well  until  about  three  o'clock,  at  which  time  the  aggrava« 
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tion  of  the  disease  commenced.      Ordered  HeUeborus  niger  1,  and 
Aconite  1 ;  t^fo  drops  to  be  taken  in  alternation  every  two  hoars. 

The  81st  of  March.  The  patient  had  been  very  restless  until 
midnight;  had  also  frequently,  although  for  short  periods^  been 
delirious.  Towards  morning  she  had  a  couple  of  hours  of  sound 
sleep.  Upon  my  morning  visit  (nine  o'clock),  she  felt  somewhat 
better.  The  headache  had  almost  entirely  disappeared ;  the  eyes 
pretty  normal ;  the  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  ureters,  the 
bladder  and  ovaries  much  diminished. 

The  cramps  that  had  attacked  single  parts  had  abated,  and  there 
was  only  twitching  of  single  muscles,  and  these  occurred  but  seldom. 
The  fever  had  also  abated  considerably;  the  burning  on  passing 
urine  had  not  abated.  Urine  reddish  brown,  a  little  turbid. 
Ordered  the  remedies  to  be  continued  at  three  hours  interval  in 
alternation. 

Upon  my  afternoon  visit  (at  five  o'clock),  the  patient  complained 
of  nothing  except  the  burning  during  the  passage  of  urine,  which 
had  not  mitigated  at  all.  The  kidneys  and  other  parts  were  still 
painful  upon  pressure  and  motion.  The  eyes  normal ;  the  fever 
moderate.  Her  appetite  had  recovered,  and  she  had  especial  desire 
for  coffee,  which  with  her  was  the  surest  sign,  that  her  health  would 
soon  be  restored. 

The  1st  of  April — 9  o'clock,  A.  M.  The  night  had  passed  well ; 
her  breakfast  was  relished.  She  felt  much  better,  and  expressed  a 
desire  to  get  up,  which  I  promised  she  should  do  the  next  day.  The 
region  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder  were  less  painful  than  they  were 
yesterday.  Fever  very  trifling.  She  had  a  desire  for  meat,  which 
I  allowed  her  to  partake  of.  The  burning  in  the  urethra  ilpon 
passing  urine  remained  unabated,  and  as  Cantharides  had  proved  to 
be  but  of  little  service  in  a  previous  attack,  I  ordered  Cannabis  Ist, 
every  three  hours  two  drops. 

The  2d  and  3d  of  April.  The  improvement  is  making  rapid  pro- 
gress. The  appetite  is  continually  getting  better.  The  patient  was 
yesterday  and  to-day  up  for  some  time,  which  agreed  very  well  with 
her.  The  burning  upon  passing  urine  remains  still  undiminished. 
Ordered  Arsenic,  8d  dil.,  three  drops  every  three  hours. 

The  4th  of  April.  The  burning  on  passing  urine  much  improved^ 
also  the  general  health,  so  that  the  patient  is  able  to  attend  to  acme 
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of  her  houBehold  duties.    The  region  of  the  kidneys  and  bUdder, 
npon  pressure,  are  entirely  painless. 

The  5th  of  April.     The  burning  on  passing  nrine  has  entirely 
eeased. 

Diagnosis  for  Tape-worm  hy  the  use  of  Cuprum  Oxy  datum* 
The  diagnosis  for  tape-worm,  as  is  known,  can  only  be  made  cer- 
tain by  a  discharge  of  portions  of  the  worm.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished by  giving  the  person  supposed  to  be  affected,  for  ten  days, 
three  doses  per  day  of  Cuprum  Oxydatum^  first  decimal  trituration^ 
each  dose  to  contain  ten  grains,  without  abstinence  or  deviation 
from  the  ordinary  mode  of  living.  Generally,  on  the  third  or  fourth 
day,  there  are  portions  of  the  worm  discharged  with  the  faeces.  If 
there  has  been  no  portion  of  the  worm  discharged  in  the  course  of 
ten  days,  you  can  safely  rely  upon  it  that  there  is  no  tape-worm 
present,  and  the  treatment  for  the  cure  of  tape-worm  unnecessary. 
This  remedy  causes,  even  in  children,  no  disease,  except  that  two  or 
three  doses  cause  a  slight  disposition  to  vomit,  which  soon  passes  off. 
Ascarides  are  also  discharged  by  the  use  of  this  remedy.  The 
complete  eradication  of  the  tape-worm,  through  the  use  of  Cuprum^ 
I  have  not  been  entirely  successful  in. 


THOUGHTS  ON  ONE  OF  THE  PECULIARITIES  OP  THE 
MECHANICAL  PHENOMENA  OP  RESPIRATION. 


BY  SILAS  8WVT  BROOKS,  X.  J>. 


In  studying  the  peculiarities  of  the  various  functions  of  the 
human  organism,  the  philosopher  finds  much  to  entertain,  and  the 
medical  practitioner  more  that  is  useful.  Both  may  feel  their 
hearts  gladdened  in  the  contemplation  of  an  evident  design  on  the 
part  of  an  All  wise  Maker,  in  causing  the  many  peculiarities  con- 
nected vrith  the  functions,  to  work  together  for  the  benefit  of  His 
created  beings. 

They  may  behold,  with  delight,  wonder  and  thankfulness,  the 
many  provisions  for  health  and  longevity. 

Sometimes  the  intention  of  these  provisions  is  obvious,  at  other 
times  it  is  obscure.    There  are  also  many  peculiarities,  whose  objects 
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have  n6t  claimed  attention ;  and  as  the  writer  does  not  recollect 
having  seen  or  heard  any  reference  to  a  particular  one  which 
fordbly  strikes  his  mind,  he  would  respectfully  ask  for  it  a  passing 
notice ;  hoping  to  be  pardoned  by  those  who  may  have  previously 
revolved  the  same  point  in  their  own  minds. 

He  alludes  to  that  peculiarity  in  the  mechanical  phenomena  of- 
respiration,  by  which  the  expiration  is  performed  more  forcibly  than 
the  inspiration. 

It  has  been  said,  that  ^^if  the  whole  time  occupied  by  the 
respiratory  act, — ^that  is,  from  the  beginning  of  one  inspiration  to 
the  beginning  of  the  next, — be  represented  by  10,  the  time  occupied 
by  the  inspiratory  movement  has  been  estii9ated  approximatively  at 
5 ;  that  of  the  expiratory  at  4 ;  and  the  pause  between  the  expira- 
tory and  succeeding  inspiratory  movement  at  1." — Dunglisan. 

Now,  as  the  inspiratory  is  performed  in  a  less  period  of  time  than 
the  expiratory  movement,  it  follows  that  air  is  expelled  from  the 
lungs  more  forcibly  than  it  is  inhaled. 

The  intention  of  this  forcible  expulsion  of  the  air  from  the  lungs, 
and  the  succeeding  pause  before  the  next  inspiration,  will  appear 
evident  upon  slight  reflection ;  but  the  practical  use  of  such  an 
intention  is  too  often  slighted. 

To  the  mind  of  the  writer,  this  peculiarity  appears  to  be  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  the  carbonic  acid  and  other  effete  matter  con- 
tained in  the  air  of  expiration,  so  far  from  the  nostrils  as  to  prevent 
its  being  again  carried  into  the  lungs  by  the  next  inspiration.  Then 
the  pause  of  1,  after  the  exhalation,  favors  a  continuation  of  the 
current  of  rejected  matter  from  the  nostrils,  so  that,  by  the  time  it 
has  elapsed,  and  the  next  inspiration  begins,  the  face  is  surrounded 
by  air,  which  is  comparatively  pure,  and  the  great  object  of  inhala- 
tion, that  of  introducing  fresh  air  into  the  lungs,  is  fully  accom- 
plished. 

What  a  beautiful  and  beneficent  provision  for  supplying  the  blood 
with  pure  and  fresh  portions  of  air  at  every  inhalation ! 

The  noxious  air  being  rapidly  expelled  ;  and  after  a  short  period, 
which  enables  the  vivifying  air  to  rally  around  the  nostril,  the 
inspiratory  movement  slowly  commences. 

This  one  provision  shows  man  that  he  should  not  confine  himself 
in  small  or  unventilated  rooms,  whereby  he  would  be  compelled  to 
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draw  into  his  Inngs,  the  same  poisonous  air  they  have  so  recently 
expelled. 

Yet  it  is  lamentable  and  revolting,  to  see  so  many  people  ifho 
possess  mnch  intelligence  and  wisdom  in  other  matters,  habitoiJly 
sleeping  with  their  heads  beneath  the  bed  clothes,  or  shutting  their 
dormitories  so  closely,  that  the  air  becomes  destmctiyely  offensiye 
long  before  the  dawn  of  morning. 

The  human  creature,  being  neyer  adapted  for  such  a  hybemating 
sort  of  life,  may  exist  under  it  for  a  time,  as  its  organization  may 
bear  much  destructive  exposure  for  a  period,  but  the  ordinary  dura- 
tion of  life  must  inevitably  be  diminidied.  Some  may  say,  that  this 
or  that  friend  whom  they  knew  did  so,  and  lived  to  a  good  old  age; 
very  well,  but  they  cannot  tell  how  much  longer  they  would  have 
lived,  or  how  mnch  greater  would  have  been  their  enjoyment  of  Hfe^ 
had  they  been  more  observant  of  the  conditions  required  for  the 
possession  of  vigorous  health. 

Such  conduct  being  a  violation  of  those  conditions,  the  penalty 
must  certainly  be  paid  at  some  time  or  other,  either  by  the  indi- 
vidual so  violating,  or  by  his  offspring ;  and  most  commonly  it  is 
paid  by  both. 

History  informs  us,  that  families,  or  races  of  people,  who  habit* 
naliy  violate  the  laws  of  hygiene  for  a  long  period  of  time,  gradually 
become  weaker  and  weaker,  both  in  numbers  and  strength,  until 
they  finally  became  extinct.  Here  again,  is  to  be  seen  the  admirable 
management  of  a  great  Hand. 

God  so  ordains,  that  his  unprofitable  and  unfruitful  creatures 
Bhall  be  removed  from  before  his  face,  and  their  places  supplied  by 
those  who  will  live  more  confcnrmably  to  his  will ;  in  order  that  he 
may  delight  in  his  own  perfect  handiwork. 

He  wills  that  man,  as  well  as  every  other  animal,  which  he  has 
placed  upon  the  earth  to  serve  him,  shall  be  perfect  in  both  his 
physical  and  mental  conditions,  and  that  all  who  are  not  so,  like 
the  fruitless  fig  tree,  shall  be  rooted  up  and  cast  away. 
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REMARKS  ON  A  RESOLUTION 

Passed  by   The  American  ^^  Medical  Association  at  their  late 
Convention  in  Philadelphia. 

BT  JOHV  FITZGIBBON  OBABT,  X.  D. 

He  to  whom  tlie  language  of  the  classic  poet, 

"  Ingredetorqae  solo,  et  oaput  inter  nnbila  oondit" 

applies,  will  not  quote  his  grandmother.  He  will  rather  draw,  yoa 
aside  to  the  shelter  of  red  brick  walls,  than  begnile  jon  into  the 
sombre  shade  afforded  by  the  wide-spread  branches  of  the  genea- 
logical tree  under  which  the  high  bred  and  noble  born  so  often 
take  their  luxurious  repose.  The  system,  like  the  man  whose  pres- 
tige is  of  doubtful  distinction,  would  feign  plume  itself  on  its  pre- 
sent greatness.  Mormonism  would  gladly  forget  the  money  digger. 
Islamism,  the  camel  driver.  But  honest  independence  and  sturdy 
integrity,  combined  for  greatness  of  purpose,  need  never  crimson 
the  cheek  of  the  children  who  can  claim  such  qualities  in  their 
parents,  whether  their  birth  place  was  a  hut  or  a  palace.  In  this 
respect  we  fear  no  contrast  with  our  rivals.  They  may  sneer,  we 
can  laugh..  The  world  sees  what  we  are,  whence  we  have  sprung — 
our  line  of  descent  is  distinct,  definite,  unbroken ;  nothing  mythical 
or  apocryphal  has  rendered  doubtful  any  part  or  period  of  our 
historical  and  medical  existence,  from  Hahnemann  to  this  day !  Why 
then  should  we  shrink  from  a  retrospective  glance  at  our  origin  and 
progress  ?  We  have  nothing  to  conceal,  and  therefore  have  nothing 
to  fear.  If  abuses  have  crept  under  our  shadow,  and  flourished  in 
spite  of  our  vigilance,  it  is  only  the  <^  common  lot,"  the  common  law 
of  all  things  that  live  and  prosper.  The  spiritual  law  which  came 
down  from  heaven  to  heal  the  moral  maladieis  of  man  is  no  excep- 
tion ;  the  fungus  springs  from  the  roots  of  the  oak ;  parasites  cling 
to  the  lion  ;  there  are  spots  on  the  face  of  the  sun ! 

We  claim  but  a  single  Thinker,  an  individual  Philosopher,  as  the 
founder  of  the  single  feature  which  distinguishes  our  school. 
Christianity  had  but  a  single  promulgator.  Among  the  scholars  of 
our  master  have  been  and  are  many  dunces,  many  idlers,  many 
truants,  many  who  have  made  a  living  and  are  making  a  living  on 
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the  mere  credit  of  his  name.    To  Btate  that  among  the  disciples  of 
the  author  of  Christianity  the  same  things  exist,  would  be  only  to 
repeat  what  is  already  too  well  known.     While  tour  master  was 
liying^  and  oar  school  yet  in  its  infancy,  there  were  but  few  men 
who  had  the  learning  and  moral  courage  to  appreciate  and  in- 
vestigate the  new  discovery ;  who  were  able  and  willing  to  test  by 
faithful  and  untiring  experiments  the  claims  which  were  put  forth 
for  it  in  Germany,  France  and  England.    And  .when  these  found 
that  their  trials  of  the  new  application  of  remedies  corroborated 
those  of  Hahnemann,  it  became  even  then  a  matter  of  no  small  risk 
to  proclaim  these  results  to  their  professional  brethren  and  the 
public.     It  was,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary  that  such  evidence 
should  be  laid  before  them  as  should  leave  the  medical  bigot  without 
excuse,  and  at  the  same  time  convince  the  disinterested  civilian  by 
affording  him  an  opportunity  to  test  the  matter  for  himself.     To 
accomplish  these  objects,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  expound,  in 
the  plainest  and  clearest  language,  the  elementary  principles  of  the 
healing  art,  to  describe  the  characteristics  of  common  diseases  by 
their  most  striking  and  prominent  symptoms,  so  as  to  make  it  an 
easy  matter  to  compare  such  symptoms  with  those  of  the  remedy 
most  clearly  indicated,  according  to  the  newly  discovered  law  of 
cure.     The  science  of  medicine,  now,  for  the  first  time,  shook  off 
the  cobwebs  of  intricate  technicalities  which  had  been  accumulating 
round  it,  in  every  nook  and  comer  of  classic  Europe  and  conserva- 
tive England,  since  Apollo  bequeathed  the  gift  to  man.     The  ^'  Do- 
mestic Manual"  sprung  into  being,  closely  followed  by  its  in- 
separable companion,  the  little  ^^  Medicine  Casey"  with  its  Lilliputian 
vials  of  Hahnemannian  polychrests.     And  so  our  golden  age  was 
first  born!    Medicine  was  now  *'made  easy."    Every  one  was  his 
own  doctor !    An  old  lady,  a  ploughman,  and  a  school  girl,  could, 
by  the  aid  of  these  new  inventions,  diagnosticate  an  ordinary  dis- 
ease, and  find  a  remedy  "  according  to  the  stfmptoms"     Converts 
soon  became  numerous  to  an  astonishing  degree,  and  neither  books, 
cases,  nor  amateur  practitioners  could  supply  half  the  demand  for  the 
"new  article."    But  demand  and  supply  have  always,  and  in  all 
trades  and  professions,  kept  pace  with  each  other,  and  the  pur- 
chaser finds  an  exchange  for  his  ready  cash  in  the  shape  of  an  art- 
fally-prepared  spurious  article,  when  the  real  one  is  not  within  easy 
access.     "Port  wine  of  the  best  qualUy"  is  never  scarce  in  our 
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markets,  thotigh  the  grape  crops  of  Oporto  sometimes  fail,  and  we 
never  want  "  Sparkling  Champagne*'  while  th«re  are  apple  orchards 
and  cider  presses  in  the  land.  And  all  presumo  to  be  good  judges 
of  these  mach  abused  and  ill-used  articles,  though  not  one  person  in 
ten  thousand  ever  tasted  the  'genuine  cup.  And  so  it  is  in  all 
things.  Men  can  most  readily  be  duped  in  matters  5f  which  they 
are  profoundly  ignorant,  while  they  imagine  themselves  fully  in- 
structed; in  no  subject  is  this  more  apparent  than  in  medicine. — 
A  very  ignorant  dressmaker  told  us  lately,  with  repiarkable  cool- 
ness and  assurance,  that  she  was  ^*  extensively  acquainted  with 
medicine,  knew  every  kind  of  herb  and  its  healing  virtues" — and  in 
the  next  breath  assured  us  that  a  medical  adviser,  whom  she  had 
lately  consulted,  had  informed  her  that  "  the  three  main  leaders  of 
her  body  were  out  of  order  /"  and  this  bluestocking  in  medical 
literature  believed  him  too !  In  fact  she  thought  she  had  got  a 
'^  new  idea.*"  So  that  it  is  in  ours  as  in  another  profession — *^Iike 
priest  like  people."  But  our  illustration  has  merged  into  a  digres- 
sion. Our  keen  and  far-seeing  countrymen,  and  many  equally  ready 
to  use  an  advantage,  who  dwell  among  us,  perceived  in  this  state  of 
things  too  good  a  chance  to  be  neglected — it  was  a  tide,  and  now 
was  the  flood,  why  should  they  not  take  it  T  Why  should  the  large 
number  of  idle  and  incompetent  persons  who  had  already  tried  to 
succeed,  but  failed,  at  every  conceivable  thing  of  which  they  had  a 
little  knowledge,  allow  a  good  opportunity  to  slip  of  ^^  making 
a  fortune"  at  something  of  which  they  were  wholly  ignorant? 
So,  the  general  cry  for  *^  Homceophathic  doctors"  once  raised, 
volunteers  flocked  to  the  standard  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
with  as  much  zeal  and  alacrity  as  to  the  ranks  of  Peter  the  Hermit, 
on  that  memorable  occasion,  when  the  sword  of  the  destroyer  found 
a  plausible  pretext  under  the  ensign  of  the  Prince  of  Peace ; — and 
the  honesty  and  the  general  adaptation  of  these  respective  hordes 
for  the  ranks  of  Mars,  and  the  shrine  of  Apollo,  have  more  than 
one  point  of  striking  similarity — ^hunger,  depravity,  and  ignorance, 
were  common  in  both  armies — ^we  speak  of  the  majority,  of  course. 
Fired  with  the  prospect  of  pillage  in  the  distance,  the  country  tailor 
flung  his  goose  into  the  well,  the  weaver,  with  more  than  his  wonted 
energy,  sent  his  shuttle  flying  through  the  atmosphere,  the  hedge 
carpenter  threw  his  edgeless  tools  to  the  utmost  distance,  the  barber 
iq)set  his  shaving-pan,  the  cobler  bounded  from  his  bench,  and  the 
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shopman  cleared  his  couiiter  at  a  aisgle  leap,  tarned  up  his  "  Bjron/' 
and  affected  to  grin  more  gravely.    Thus  every  trade  and  calling 
poured  its  sorplus  of  indifferent  bands  into  the  medical  profession, 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  till  the  whole  of  the  Western  world  be- 
came better  supplied  with  doctors  than  London^  Edinburgh,  or 
Philadelphia !     Why  should  it  not  have  been  thus  ?    The  laws  of 
this  country  suffer  any  man  to  call  himself  "  Doctor,"  though  he 
may  not  with  like,  impunity  style  himself  ^^Lord  or  Duke,"  a 
''  book  and  a  case"  made  a  doctor,  and  his  outlay  needs  be  no  more 
than  six  or  seven  dollars ;  bis  stock  was  always  at  command ; — ^a 
large  supply  of  vulgar  self-conceit  and  brazenfaced  impudence, 
which  served,  like  the  dust  which  the  fox  had  collected  on  his  tail, 
to  blind  the  eyes  of  those  who  had  an  interest  in  detecting  his 
cupidity.    When  the  occasion  for  action  arrived,  a  luckily  chosen 
polychrest,  administered  at  the  right  time,  under  favorable  auspices, 
secured  for  each  of  these  pretenders  a  reputation  equal  to  that  of 
Benjamin  Bolus — ^^  whose  fame  full  four  miles  round  the  country 
ran" — ^but  fixed  a  stigma,  a  blot,  an  opprobrium,  on  our  medical 
practice  in  the  eyes  of  the  large  numbers  who  look  no  deeper  than 
surface  of  things,  who  are  ready  to  confound  the  principles  with  the 
character  and  practice  of  those  who  attach  themselves  to  any  sys- 
tem, and  served  interested  and  cunning  opponents,  who  were  con- 
ductors in  other  lines,  for  a  text  to  which  they  could  point  with 
plausible  facility,  and  by  which  they  could  stifle  inquiry  on  pre- 
senting these  heads  of  Medusa.    But  were  these  vermin,  who  did 
not  know  whether  aconoite  belonged  to  the  vegetable  or  the  mineral 
kingdom,  the  only  representatives  of  Homoeopathy,  or  should  they 
be  any  more  identified  with  us  than  the  ^^  light  fingered  gentry," 
who  mix  themselves  up  in  every  large  gathering,  can  be  called  re- 
putable members  of  society  7    While  Homoeopathy  was  thus  insulted 
and  perverted,  there  were  scholars,  philosophers,  men  of  the  brightest 
genius^  in  Germany^  France>  England,  and  even  in  America,  adorn- 
ing her  ranks,  and  arraybg  themselves  under  her  standard.    Their 
works  in  the  various  languages  of  these  countries,  as  well  as  in  the 
dead  languages  of  the  aneient  world,  their  position  in  the  medical 
schools  to  which  they  had  formerly  belonged,  till  Hahnemann  dis- 
played his  new  lights  prove  that  our  science  had  Httle  need  of,  and 
less  to  fear  from,  tha  wretched  gangs  of  ragamuffin  vagrants  we  have 
attempted  to  describe*    But  after  sixty  years  of  successful  experi- 
ments, with  enlarged  numbers  of  the  wise,  the  learned  and  the  noble 
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attaching  themselrefl  to  us  daily^  with  schools,  hospitals  and  colleges, 
at  home  and  abroad,  with  our  books,  oar  statistics  and  our  daily 
practice,  large  and  respectable,  wherever  we  are  fairlj  represented, 
it  would  seem  strange  if  we  were  suing  for  shelter  to  the  ^^  Medical 
Convention!"  And  still  stranger  that  this  body  of  gentlemen, 
whom  we  sincerely  respect  for  all  we  hold  in  common,  for  we  only 
split  upon  the  one  point — ^the  Practice  of  Medicine — ^should  affect 
to  treat  us  now  in  this  mock  heroic  style ;  since  they  must  know  that 
in  proportion  to  our  numbers,  our  position  is  quite  as  respectable  as 
theirs,  that  wherever  we  appear  we  secure  the  confidence  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  independent  portion  of  the  community;  and 
that  if  we  progress  during  the  next  sixty  years  as  we  have  done  for 
the  last — and  why  should  we  not  7 — ^they  will  be  but  too  glad  to 
change  places  with  us.  It  will  be  as  difficult  for  them  then  to 
find  any  one  so  far  behind  the  age,  and  so  forgetful  of  his  own  health 
and  that  of  his  family,  to  employ  one  of  their  number,  as  it  would 
be  for  the  wornout  stage-coach  of  former  days  to  get  passengers  on 
the  old  turnpike ;  parallel  to  which  the  railroad  track  has  been  laid 
and  along  which  the  steam-engine  whistles  in  mockery  as  it  flies 
past  that  lumbering,  antiquated,  crawling  representative  of  the  poor, 
slow  and  ill-adapted  things  that  were  in  the  olden  times  I 

Away  then  with  this  childish  folly,  which  tempts  them,  from  time 
to  time,  to  ^^give  a  cut  to  HomceopcUht/"  and  which  only  leads  some 
among  them  into  the  ridiculous  position  in  which  the  author  of  the 
drivelling  nonsence,  which  has  called  forth  these  remarks,  has  put 
himself,  and  those  who  cried  "bravo"  to  his  braying  !  They  mis- 
take their  men.  They  have  no  longer  the  unlettered  gentry  we  have 
referred  to  above  to  deal  with.  If  they  will  say  anything,  let  it  be 
something  worthy  of  at  least  a  meeting  of  colored  laborers.  They 
grapple  now  with  a  giant ;  and  if  they  toiU  engage  in  the  conflict, 
we  promise  them  that  they  shall  find  in  t/oung  ^sculapius  pluck, 
determination,  and  science  enough  to  exchange  blow  for  blow,  and 
cut  for  cut,  with  the  best  and  the  bravest  among  them.  We  have 
now  disposed  of  the  famous  Atlee  "resolution,"  which  will  be  read 
more  extensively  and  laughed  at  more  heartily  than  the  author  and 
convention  ever  contemplated.  And  as  a  preparation  for  the  next 
meeting,  we  respectfully  recommend  to  the  careful  study  of  the 
^^  leading  men,"  who  may  be  ambitious  of  new  re^oltitiona^  some  ap- 
proved manual  on  Self-knowledge,  Humility,  Good  Taste  and  an 
JElementaiy  Englieh  Ghrammar. 
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THB  YAIUB  OP  CLINICAL  EXPERIENCE  AND  OJ  CLINICAL  REPORTS  TO 
HOMCEOPATHY  AND  ITS  PRACTITIQNERS. 

Sead  before  the  American  Institute  of  Homceopathyj  at  its  Anmtal 
Meeting  in  Buffalo^  N.  J".,  June  Qthy  1855. 

BT  J.  p.  DAKIy  V.  D. 

Experience  is  the  knowledge  gained  by  actual  trial  either  by  or  in 
oneself-  This  knowledge  is  of  the  most  intimate,  and  therefore  en- 
doringy  kind.  What  we  learn  from  the  experience  of  others  may  be 
correct,  and  for  the  most  part  sufficiently  reliable ;  but  it  does  not 
become  so  incorporated  with  our  yery  being  as  that  gained  imme- 
diately through  our  own  senses. 

The  traveller  may  tell  us  of  the  peculiar  beauties  of  a  strange 
land.  We  doubt  not  his  story,  yet  have  no  adequate  conception  of 
the  reality,  till  our  own  eyes  have  surveyed  its  mountains  and  its 
plains,  its  rivers  and  its  bays,  as  they  lie  spread  out  under  the 
canopy  of  its  own  heavens. 

In  practical  matters  experience  is  valuable,  in  so  far  as  it  teaches 
us  what  results  to  anticipate  from  certain  causes,  and  what  causes  to 
employ  to  obtain  certain  desired  results. 

As  a  guide  therefore,  either  as  to  what  we  ought  to  expect  or  to 
do,  our  experience  in  a  given  sphere  depends  for  its  value  upon  three 
conditions : — 

1st.  Our  preparedness  for  correct  observation  in  that  sphere. 

2d.  The  degree  of  attention  we  have  bestowed.    And 

8d    The  frequency  of  its  repetition. 

In  whatever  department  of  life  we  may  act,  if  we  are  deficient  in 
perceptive  powers,  and  therefore  unable  to  distinguish  and  to  note 
clearly  what  transpires  within  or  around  us,  our  experience,  even 
after  all  the  attention  we  can  bestow,  is  of  little  value.  Again,  with 
ever  so  good  abilities,  we  can  boast  of  no  really  valuable  experience 
where  we  have  bestowed  only  a  slight  degree  of  attention. 

We  may  witness  an  event,  or  obtain  a  result,  yet  unless  we  have 
a  clear  perception  of  the  circumstances  or  dependencies  therewith 
connected,  our  knowledge  will  not  enable  us  to  anticipate  that  event 
or  obtain  that  result  again. 

A  frequent  repetition,  or  long  continued  practice,  may  in  a 
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measure  atone  for  the  absence  of  good  abilities,  but  can  never  supply 
their  place ;  nor  can  it  dispense  with  the  exercise  of  attention  to 
what  we  observe. 

Any  one,  who  has  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear,  may  be  cognizant 
of  facts,  yet  totally  unable  so  to  connect  them  in  their  various  rela- 
tions, as  to  receive  therefrom  a  single  guiding  hint,  as  to  what  he  is 
to  expect  or  to  do. 

The  true  experimenter  or  observer  should  be  a  man  of  clear  per- 
ception and  close  attention,  who  gathers  facts  as  the  comparative 
anatomist  gathers  bones  from  the  ancient  beds  of  the  earth,-— con- 
necting one  with  another  till  suddenly  an  organized  form  leaps  up  in 
his  vision— a  principle,  a  truth,  stands  forth,  the  sum  of  all  experi- 
ence, and  to  him  an  unfailing  guide. 

Clinical  Experience  is  the  knowledge  gained  at  the  bed  side,  in 
the  practice  of  medicine. 

In  the  earliest  ages,  when  human  maladies  were  comparatively 
few  and  simple,  this  kind  of  knowledge,  telling  merely  the  fact  that 
subh  an  article  cured  or  was  supposed  to  cure  ascertain  disease,  was 
quite  sufficient  as  a  guide  in  the  treatment  of  all  cases  presenting  a 
similar  appearance ;  or  at  least  it  was  the  only  guide  then  known  to 
man.  But  as  diseases  multiplied  and  became  variable  in  different 
individuals,  this  was  insufficient :  especially  was  it  so  in  the  manage- 
ment of  new  diseases. 

To  overcome  these  difficulties,  efforts  were  made  so  to  understand 
the  human  system  and  its  diseases,  and  so  to  learn  the  peculiar  na- 
ture Qrud  power  of  different  medicines,  as  to  establish  principles  or 
rules  by  which  to  prescribe  in  the  absence  of  experience  ;  and  guided 
by  which,  the  physician  could  be  successful  in  practice,  without  hav- 
ing served  an  apprenticeship  for  half  a  century.  As  a  result  of 
such  efforts  theories  were  formed  respecting  the  nature  of  certain 
diseases  and  the  action  of  certain  remedies^  upon  which,  instead  of 
past  experience  in  individual  cases,  the  treatment  of  various  maladies 
was  conducted. 

But  all  such  theories,  being  conclusions  from  insufficient  or  uncer- 
tain data,  have  signally  failed  when  brought  to  the  test  of  clinical 
experience.  One  by  one  they  have  been  abandoned,  and  the  few 
now  surviving  are  daily  losing  their  supporters. 

The  vast  stores,  however,  gathered  up  for  ages  in  the  temples  of 
medicine,  were  not  to  be  thus  useless  to  the  art  of  healing  through 
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all  time.  They  were  destined,  and  did  finally  lead  the  mind  of  a 
Hahnemann  to  the  disooyery  of  a  general  principle  or  law  in  medi- 
cine. That  law — the  very  embodiment  and  essence  of  the  world's 
experience, — expressed  in  the  terms  *'  similia  similibus  curantur," 
has  produced  a  system  of  medical  treatment  at  once  new  and  suc- 
cessful, which  we  call  Homceopatht. 

In  regard  then  to  clinical  experience  we  say — without  any  wish  to 
profane  what  is  holy-^it  was  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  unto  Ho- 
moeopathy ;  but  after  that  Homoeopathy  is  come,  we  are  no  longer 
under  experience.  As  the  old  dispensation  kept  down  foolish  idol- 
atries and  finally  ushered  in  the  new ;  and  as  its  records  stand  the 
strongest  proof  of  the  latter's  authenticity  and  value — so  experience 
has  overturned  false  theories  in  medicine,  ushered  in  a  true  ^^  Sci- 
ence and  Art  of  Healing,"  and  continually  offers  her  testimony  in 
its  favor. 

This  new  method  differs  from  all  others  in  this — that  it  follows 
neither  the  ^*  post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc"  rule — ^prescribing  a  medicine 
merely  because  it  cured,  or  was  supposed  to  cure,  a  similar  case ; 
nor  yet  any  of  the  thousand  and  one  theories  respecting  diseases  and 
medicines, — ^prescribing  an  agent  because  known  to  act  as  an  emetic, 
sudorific,  or  diuretic,  and  because  the  case  is  imagined  to  need  the 
results  of  such  an  action.  It  has  one  therapeutic  rule,  applicable  to 
all  diseases  in  all  countries  and  at  all  times. 

It  attempts  not  to  unravel  all  the  mysteries  of  disease ;  nor  to  ac- 
count for  the  peculiarities  of  medicines,  but  simply  says  to  the  prac- 
titioner, 8tudy  the  case  before  you^  so  as  to  possess  its  image  clearly 
and  distinctly  defined  ;  then  study  your  remedies  till  you  have  one 
whose  effects  in  the  healthy  human  organism^  resembles  most  nearly 
the  image  of  the  disease — that  remedy  give  and  it  will  cure.  It 
matters  not  what  the  nature  or  violence  of  the  disease  may  be — 
whether  it  be  Asiatic  Cholera  or  a  neuralgic  pain ;  nor  does  it  mat- 
ter where  the  case  may  occur — whether  amid  the  snows  of  Siberia 
or  the  burning  sands  of  Arabia;  nor  does  it  matter  essentially 
whether  the  physician  has  ever  witnessed  or  heard  of  a  similar  case; 
if  he  has  its  image  once  fully  before  him,  and  selects  the  remedy 
pointed  out  by  the  law  similia^  he  has  the  means  best  calculated  to 
core. 

Inasmuch  then,  as  experience  is  not  our  therapeutic  guidcy  we  will 
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endeavor  to  see  what  office  it  does  perform,  and  thus  more  correctly 
to  estimate  its  value  to  us,  as  practitioners  of  Homoeopathy. 

We  observe  then, 

1st.  That  it  establishes  our  confidence  in  the  therapentic  law, 
Similia.  Althongh  fully  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  that  law, 
we  rest  upon  it  with  yet  greater  satisfaction,  when  we  have  witnessed 
its  confirmation  in  the  cure  of  various  diseases. 

No  one  doubts  the  universality  of  the  law  of  Gravitation,  yet  how 
is  our  conception  of  its  reality  and  greatness  enhanced,  when  by  a 
knowledge  of  its  operation  in  the  heavens,  we  have  succeeded  in 
predicting  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon,  long  before  its  occurrence. 

2d.  It  confirms  the  provings  of  drugs  which  we  have  made  upon 
the  healthy.  A  medicine,  although  proved  and  re-proved  according 
to  the  healthy  vital  test,  exhibits  to  us  its  value  with  redoubled  force 
when  we  witness  it  under  the  homoeopathic  law,  removing  from  the 
invalid  the  very  sufferings  and  symptoms  we  have  known  it  to  pro- 
duce in  the  healthy. 

3d.  It  makes  us  more  familiar  with  our  Materia  Medica.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  retain  in  mind  the  many  symptons  belonging  to  each 
medicine :  especially  when  studied  without  reference  to  any  particu- 
lar case  of  disease.  Let  the  mind  be  aroused  by  the  necessities  of 
practice  and  be  seeking  after  a  remedy,  with  a  view  of  immediately 
saving  life,  and  it  will  seize  upon  the  symptoms  with  such  avidity 
as  to  fasten  them  in  memory  forever. 

4th.  It  enables  us  more  readily  to  choose  the  proper  attenuation 
of  the  medicine  to  be  employed.  Since  we  have  no  fixed  principles 
to  determine  our  choice,  each  practitioner  must  satisfy  himself,  either 
by  his  own  experience  or  that  of  others,  as  to  the  form  and  prepara- 
tion of  his  doses  in  each  case.  For  our  own  part,  we  began  with 
the  attenuations  recommended  by  Hahnemann,  having  more  confi- 
dence in  his  experience  than  in  that  of  any  other  man.  Thus  far 
in  our  practice  we  have  had  little  occasion  to  vary  from  his  mode. 
With  him  we  prefer  giving  less  doses  and  requiring  our  patients  to 
diet,  so  as  not  to  interfere  therewith,  than  to  give  more  of  the  crude 
drug  and  allow  them  to  eat  and  to  drink  according  to  the  morbid 
appetites  of  our  degenerate  age. 

5th.  It  familiarizes  us  with  symptoms  and  morbid  appearances,  so 
as  to  enable  us  to  give  a  clearer  diagnosis  and  prognosis  in  the  case. 
And  in  fine  it  imparts  that  ease  and  promptness  of  action,  in  the 
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general  as  well  as  special  management  of  cases,  so  essential  to  the 
skill  and  nsefulness  of  the  physician. 

The  benefits  thus  enumerated,  as  aocrning  to  the  homcsopathic 
practitioner  from  experience,  will  prove  themselves  more  or  less  vali^ 
able,  according  to  the  three  conditions  referred  to  in  our  intro- 
duction. 

If  he  is  deficient  in  perceptive  faculties,  or  uneducated  in  the 
preparatory  branches  of  medicine,  he  may  be  ever  so  assiduous  and 
earnest,  and  continue  his  practice  ever  so  long,  his  experience  will 
be  vague,  without  order,  and  therefore  of  little  value.  So  likewise 
will  be  that  of  him  who  neglects  to  bestow  care  and  close  attention 
upon  cases  under  treatment.  An  ignorant  man,  never  accustomed 
to  close  application  of  mind,  or  one  without  arrangement  or  deliber- 
ation, may  practice  for  a  long  life-time,  and  yet  be  little  the  wiser  . 
than  when  he  started.  On  the  other  hand  he  may  fall  into  a  per- 
nicious routine — prescribing  according  to  some  fancy,  respecting  the 
medicine  or  the  disease,  instead  of  the  homoeopathic  law :  or  what  is 
very  little  better,  following  alone  the  indications  laid  down  in  Rep- 
ertories or  works  on  Practice. 

Hahnemann,  in  his  '^Chronic  Diseases,''  speaks  thus  of  those, 
who  rely  upon  the  experience  or  the  general  indications,  ofiered  by 
others : — "A  physician  who  contents  himself  with  the  general  indi- 
cations furnished  by  the  Repertories,  and  who  by  means  of  these 
general  indications  dispatches  one  patient  after  another,  deserves  not 
the  name  of  a  true  homodopathist.  He  is  a  mere  quack,  changing 
his  remedies  every  moment,  until  the  poor  patient  loses  his  temper 
and  is  obliged  to  leave  this  homocideal  dabbler.  It  is  by  such  levity 
as  this,  that  true  homoeopathy  is  injared. 

^*  This  ignominious  propensity  for  laziness,  in  the  most  important 
of  all  professions,  determines  these  pseudo-homoeopathists  to  choose 
their  remedies  ab  vser  in  morhis^  by  the  directions  which  are  found 
recorded  at  the  head  of  each  medicine.  This  proceeding  is  entirely 
wrong  and  smells  strongly  of  Allopathy." 

But  the  most  valuable  experience  is  that  of  the  physician,  who 
with  good  original  faculties,  is  well  educated  in  the  various  branches 
of  medical  learning,  is  a  man  of  order,  application,  and  of  strict  con- 
scientiousness. Ten  years  of  his  experience  will  be  worth  more  than 
fifty  of  those  spent  in  practice,  after  the  stupid,  hap-hazard,  or 
headlong  manner  of  those  before  mentioned.    He  studies  every  case 
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and  refers  often  to  his  Materia  Medica  to  compare  symptons ;  where- 
as thej,  content  with  haying  once  or  twice  read  over  the  pathogene- 
sis of  drags,  go  on  prescribing  as  though  the  whole  business  had  been 
learned  (meefor  all. 

In  conclusion  then  we  say  that  Clinical  Experience  in  Homoeo- 
pathic practice,  compared  with  it  in  the  old  or  Allopathic,  is  not  so 
essential  to  its  success ;  being  not  its  therapeutic  guide  but  only  its 
witne8%  and  aid :  and  that  its  value  in  the  case  of  the  individual 
practitioner,  is  more  in  proportion  to  his  qualifications  and  industry 
than  to  the  term  of  his  practice. 

CLINICAL  REPORTS. 

In  regard  to  the  value  of  clinical  reports  to  the  practitioner  of 
Homoeopathy,  we  observe,  that  they  are  important  to  him,  as  em- 
bodying the  experience  of  others.  If  their  experience  is  valuable  to 
themselves,  it  is  of  value  to  him,  when  correctly  reported. 

But  there  are  many  who,  in  practice,  learn  what  is  important  to 
their  success,  and  are  yet  unable,  or  at  least  fail,  so  to  communicate 
their  knowledge  as  to  make  it  available  to  others. 

For  instance, — a  physician  treats  a  case  for  several  weeks  or 
months,  without  keeping  a  written  account  of  the  symptoms  or  of  the 
remedies  employed.  Being  successful,  he  reports  the  case  in  one 
of  the  Journals,  naming  the  disease  and  giving  what  he  regards  the 
leading  symptons,  together  with  a  list  of  the  medicines  used.  Now 
his  experience  may  be  worth  something  to  himself ^  but  comparatively 
nothing  to  those  reading  his  report. 

Having  neglected  to  describe  the  original  symptoms  clearly  and 
fully,  and  to  name  the  remedies  an  the  exact  order  in  which  they 
were  given — how  long  each  was  continued  and  how  often  repeated, 
together  with  the  changes  effected  by  them  respectively, — he  does 
not  enable  those,  for  whose  benefit  his  case  is  published,  to  know 
when  they  have  a  similar  case,  or  one  in  which  the  same  remedies 
should  be  employed. 

That  clinical  reports  be  of  real  value  and  service  to  the  homoeo- 
pathic profession,  it  is  necessary: 

1st.  That  the  experience  of  the  physician  reporting  be  of  the  val- 
uable kind. 
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2d.  That  the  symptoms  and  circumstances  of  the  case  be  carefnlly 
noted  at  the  time  of  treatment. 

3d.  That  they  should  be  given  in  their  order  with  precision  and 
clearness. 

The  testimony  afforded  by  reports  thus  made,  is  of  great  weight, 
and  might  almost  rank  with  that  of  one's  own  experience. 

But  unfortunately  those  best  qualified  for  the  undertaking  too  sel- 
dom report  their  cases.  It  is  said  of  Hahnemann,  that  he  suffered 
only  three  out  of  all  the  cases  treated  by  him,  to  be  published.  He 
was  BO  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  similia,  and  so  afraid  that  his  dis- 
ciples might  come  to  follow  the  uncertain  light  of  experience  instead 
of  its  clear  pointings,  that  he  refrained  entirely  from  putting  forth 
the  results  of  his  yaluable  practice. 

How  often  do  we  wish  he  had  not  been  thus  afraid :  for  surely, 
whatever  is  valuable,  or  reliable,  or  encouraging,  in  the  experience 
of  the  homoBopathist,  we  would  have  found  most  richly  set  forth  in  his. 
The  three  cases  which  he  did  publish,  and  which  we  now  have,  at 
the  close  of  his  ^'Lesser  Writings,"  furnish  a  model  for  such  under- 
takings. 

It  is  not  our  wish,  in  what  we  now  write,  to  oppose  the  publication 
of  cases  in  the  least.  Through  the  monthly  and  quarterly  channels 
of  our  literature  there  should  flow  a  continuous  stream  of  evidence 
from  the  sick-room,  be  it  in  the  private  dwelling  or  in  the  hospital. 
What  we  wish  is  simply  to  remind  those  embracing  our  practice,  not 
to  rely  too  much  upon  th^  experience  of  practitioners,  and  those  re- 
porting cases,  to  do  it  with  so  much  care  that  the  effort  will  be  ben- 
eficial to  themselves  and  of  value  to  others. 

Above  all  we  encourage  reliance  upon  the  law  Similia,  and  upon 
the  Materia  Medica  as  formed  by  the  healthy  vital  test. 

The  watchword  of  the  Homoeopathist  should  be— ^udy  altvays, 
Crueis  never. 
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TWELFTH  SESSION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  HOMCEOPATHT. 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  JUNE  6TH  AND  7TH.  1855.  " 

The  Institute  was  called  to  order  by  the  General  Secretarji  S. 
B.  Gut,  M.  D.,  of  Brooklyn. 

The  roll  was  called  and  the  names  and  residences  of  members 
corrected. 

After  a  short  recess,  the  following  Officers  were  eled^ed : 

President — 0.  H.  Skipp,  M.  D.,  of  New  Haven,  Ct. 

General  Secretary. — J.  P.  Dakb,  M.  D.,  of  Pittsburg,  Pfe. 

Provisional  Secretary, — A.  H,  BsBRS,  M.  D.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer,—^.  S.  Gut,  M.  D.,  of  Brooklyn,  L.  L 

Censors. — Lyman  Clary,  M.  D.,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
Samuel  Gregg,  M.  D.,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
N.  H.  Warner,  M.  D.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
Horatio  Robinson,  M.  D.,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
Lewis  Dodge,  M.  D.,  of  Cleveland,  0. 

The  Chairman  appointed  the  following  Committee  to  audit  the 
Treasurer's  account : 

F,  Humphreys,  M.  D.,  of  Auburn,  N,  Y., 

F.  B.  McManus,  M.  D.,  of  Baltimore,  Md., 

C.  M.  Dake,  M.  D.,  of  Genessee,  N.  Y., 

Geo.  F.  Foote.  M.  D.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 

Durfee  Chase,  M.  D.,  of  Palmyra,  N,  Y. 

The  Treasurer's  report  was  read,  and  on  motioui  referred  to  the 
above  committee. 
Adjourned  to  8  o'clock,  P.  M. 

At  8  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  President  in  the  chair,  so  much  of  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  as  referred  to  unfinished  business,  was 
read. 

Samuel  Gregg,  M.  D.,  committee  on  "  The  Nature,  Pathology  and 
Homoeopathic  treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs,"  of- 
fered an  excuse  for  a  report. 

Excuse  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appendix. 

J.  P.  Dake,  M.  D.,  committee  on  ^^  The  Value  of  Clinical  Expe- 
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rience  and  of  Clinical  Reports  to  HonKBopatby  and  its  Practitioners/' 
read  a  lengthy  report. 

Report  accepted,  and  ordered  to  ^e  printed  in  the  Appendix. 

F.  Humpheys,  M.  D.,  Chairman  of  the  Central  Bureau,  reported. 

Report  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appendix. 

F.  Humphreys,  M.  D,,  Chairman  of  the  committee  on  Treasurer's 
accounts,  reported. 

Report  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appendix, 

S.  B.  Barlow,  M.  D.,  committee  on  "  Cholera,"  being  absent, 
made  no  report. 

The  committee  on  "  Blisters  "  and  on  the  "  Translation  of  the 
Materia  Medica  Pura,"  making  no  reports,  were  discharged. 

J.  M.  Ward,  M.  D.,  committee  on  "  Mechanical  Supports,"  being 
absent,  made  no  report. 

C.  P.  Williams,  M.  D.^  committee  on  ''Small  Pox,"  being  absent, 
made  no  report. 

[This  report  haying  been  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  after  the 
meeting,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendij^.] 

A.  E.  Small,  M.  B.,  committee  on  ''  Diseases  of  the  Respiratory 
Organs,"  being  absent  made  no  report. 

D.  Cowley,  M.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  "American  Provers'  Union," 
furnished  the  Institute  with  a  report  of  the  doings  of  that  body 
during  the  past  year. 

Reported  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appendix. 

Lymen  Clary,  M.  D.,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Censors,  re- 
ported the  names  of  the  following  Physicians,  as  worthy  candidates 
for  membership  in  the  Institute : 

Lorenzo  M.  Kenyon,  M.  P.,  Westfield,  N.  Y. 
I.  W.  Conran,  M.  P.,  BuflFalo,  N.  Y. 

B.  Finke,  M.  P.,  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 
Joel  Bryant,  M.  P.,  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 
Hiram  C.  Priggs,  M.  P.,  Petroit,  Mich. 
Rollin  R.  Gregg,  M  P^  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
A.  B.  McChesney,  M.  P.,  Quincy,  111. 

I.  J.  Meachem,  M.  P.,  Nunda,  K.  Y. 

C.  A  Pake,  M.  P.,  Warsaw,        " 
A.  R.  Morgan,  Mi  P.,  Syracuse,  '^ 

P.  A.  Baldwin,  M.  P.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Geo.  W.  Lewis,  M.  D.,  Buffalo,         N.  T. 

A.  W.  Gray,  M.  D.,  Jamestown,         " 

Louis  de  V.  Wilder,  M.  D.,  Geneva,    " 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  Physicians  named  duly  elected. 

On  motion  of  Geo.  F.  Foote,  M.  D.,  and  seconded  by  F.  Hum- 
phreys, M.  D.,  the  following  resolution  was  passed : 

Hesolvedy  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed,  by  the  chair, 
to  investigate  and  report,  concerning  the  rumors  afloat,  charging 
Dr.  Frederick  Humphreys  with  irregularities  in  the  practice  of 
Homoeopathic  Medicine. 

Committee  appointed. — Drs.  Foote,  McManus,  and  Dake,  of 
Genessee. 

Adjourned  to  7J  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Wednesday  Evening,  7J  o'clock. 
The  attendance  to  hear  the  address  of  Dr.  Pulte  being  small, 
owing  to  some  mistake  in  the  public  notices,  the  reading  of  the  ad- 
dress was  postponed  to  Thursday  evening,  and  the  members  of  the 
Institute,  with  their  ladies,  upon  an  invitation  from  Dr.  N.  H.  War- 
ner, repaired  to  his  house,  if  not  to  enjoy  a  ''feast  of  reason,"  at 
least  "  a  flow  of  soul." 

Thursday  Morning,  9  o'clock. 

The  President  in  the  chair,  a  report  by  B.  F.  Bowers,  M.  D.,  in 
reference  to  the  Orphans'  Asylum  in  New  York  City,  was  road  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appendix. 

A  communication  from  "  Wm.  Springer,  M,  D.,  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  Provincial  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  of  Can- 
ada," was  read  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appendix. 

A  communication  from  Wm.  H.  Ash,  of  New  York,  was  read  and 
ordered  on  file. 

B.  F.  Joslin,  M.  D.,  not  being  present,  the  Secretary  read  his 
very  able  "  Address  to  the  Homoeopathic  Physicians  of  the  United 
States."  It  was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. 

On  motion  of  S.  S.  Guy,  M.  D.,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
print  in  pamphlet  form  2000  copies  of  Dr.  Joslin's  Address,  for 
distribution  among  Homoepatbic  Physicians  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 
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Samuel  Gregg,  M.  D.,  read  a  report  from  the  ^^  MassachuBetts 
Homo&opathic  Medical  Society." 

Report  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appendix. 

A  report  from  the  *^  Hahnemann  Society  of  Cincinnati,"  was  read 
and  ordered  to  printed  in  the  Appendix. 

The  bills  presented  by  the  Treasurer  were  accepted  and  ordered 
to  be  paid. 

F.  R.  McManus,  M.  D.,  of  the  committee  on  the  case  of  Dr. 
Humphreys,  read  a  very  full  and  able  report. 

Report  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appendix. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  recommended  by  the 
the  above  committee,  was  adopted,  after  a  long  discussion  by  Dr. 
Humphreys,  on  the  one  side,  and  Drs.  Gregg,  Clary,  Guy,  McManus, 
Foote,  Dodge,  McChesney,  and  Dake,  on  the  other : — 

In  yiew  of  the  facts  set  forth  by  our  committee  and  from  our 
total  unwillingness  to  have  any  part  in,  or  to  give  any  countenance 
to,  the  undertaking  of  Dr.  Frederick  Humphreys,  in  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  his  "  New  Era  or  Specific  Homoeopathic  Remedies," 
Resolved,  That  we  now  expel  him  from  our  membership. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  resolution.  Dr.  Humphreys  asked  the 
privilege  of  withdrawing  from  the  Institute,  to  save  farther  discus* 
sion  or  action.  To  grant  such  a  request,  under  such  circumstances, 
being  contrary  to  the  usages  of  all  similar  societies,  the  Institute 
waited  only  for  the  defence  of  Dr.  Humphreys. 

In  his  defence  the  Doctor  claimed — ^Ist.  That  the  Institute,  had 
no  Article  or  By-law  authorizing  the  expuhian  of  a  member.  2nd. 
That  he  had  not  departed  from  the  object  of  the  Institute : — ^*  The 
improvement  of  the  Science  of  Medicine."  8d.  That  on  the  other 
hand  he  had  made  dtscoveriee — ^had  found  a  new  and  better  method 
of  preparing  and  dispensing  remedies  for  domestic  and  general  use* 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  by  Dr.  Gregg,  that  every 
society  had  the  established  right  to  expel  a  member,  when  found  to 
act  in  a  manner  detrimental  to  her  interests ;  and  that  no  Medical 
Society,  as  far  as  he  was  acquainted,  had  ever  permitted  a  member 
to  retain  his  standing  and  at  the  same  time  be  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture and  sale  of  nostrums  or  private  remedies.  It  was  con* 
tended  by  Dr.  Guy,  that  granting  Dr.  Humphreys  to  have  made 
important  discoveries,  it  was  his  duty,  as  a  member  of  the  Institute, 
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to  communicate  bis  views  to  the  fraternitj,  and  thus  engage  oR  in 
the  work  of  improvement,  instead  of  beginning  immediatelj  to  pre* 
pare,  adrertise  and  sell  the  fruits  of  his  disooveries  as  all  qiu^ks  do 
their  n^8tr%mi9. 

It  was  contended  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Dake,  that  the  course  pnrsned  by 
Dr.  Humphreys,  as  set  forth  in  the  Committees'  report,  was  not 
simply  a  violation  of  honor  between  himself  and  the  members  of  the 
Institute,  but  also  a  violation  of  the  Homoeopathic  Law^  upon  which 
the  Science  of  Medicine,  as  adopted  and  cultivated  by  the  Institute, 
is  founded.  That  while  acknowledging  the  validity  of  that  law  in 
words,  he  was  rendering  it  void  and  of  no  value,  by  his  method  of 
practice.  Ist.  In  combining  in  one  pill  or  prescription  several 
medicines,  the  joint  and  compound  action  of  which  in  the  healthy 
human  organism,  he  does  not  know.  2nd.  Id  affording  as  a  means 
of  indication,  by  which  to  choose  the  right  remedy,  only  the  name 
instead  of  the  symptoms  of  a  diseased  condition. 

It  was  contended  by  Dr.  McManus,  that  while  the  undertaking 
of  Dr.  Humphreys  might  be  a  fine  pecuniary  speculation,  it  could 
never  promote,  but  rather  retard  ^Hhe  improvement  of  the  Science 
of  Medicine,"  the  object  for  which  the  Institute  was  founded. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Dodge,  the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted : 

Beeolvedf  That  the  Institute  cannot  view  the  advertising  of  rem- 
edies as  nostrums^  or  the  combining  of  several  medicines  in  one 
prescription,  in  any  other  light  than  as  irregular  practice  and  sub- 
versive of  the  best  interests  of  Homoeopathy,  and  that  we  will  not 
tolerate,  in  our  membership,  one  guilty  of  suoh  practice. 

J.  P.  Dake,  M.  D.,  offered  the  following  as  a  substitute  for  Art. 
IX.  in  the  By-Laws : 

There  shall  be  a  committee  of  three  on  Clinical  Experience  ap- 
pointed annually,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  to  receive  and  report  at 
each  meeting,  accounts  of  cases  treated  and  cured  Homoeopathically. 
Adopted. 
The  Chair  appointed  as  the  above  committee : 
fiamn^l  Qregg,  M.  D.,  of  Boston,  Mass, 
Samuel  B.  Chiy,  M.  D«,  of  Brooklyn,  L.  L 
J.  F.  DaJce,  M.  D.,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa* 
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F.  B.  MeManvfly  M.  D.^  offered  tLe  following: 

Besohedj  Thafc  the  Treaaurer  of  the  Inetitute  be  requested  to 
furnish  at  the  next  meeting,  a  list  of  the  names  of  delinqaent  mem- 
bers and  the  sum  in  wUioh  each  stands  mdebted  to  the  Institute. — 
Adopted. 

Lyman  Clary,  M.  D.,  chairman  of  the  '^  Committee  on  Scientific 
Subjects,"  reported  as  follows : — 

J.  M.  Ward,  M.  D.,  on  '<  The  Value  and  Uses  of  Mechanical 
Supports,  &c.,  in  Homoeopathic  Practice." 

N.  H.  Warner,  M.  D.,  on  «  Cholera." 

Richard  Gardiner,  M.  D,,  on  "Small  Pox." 

J.  T.  Talbot,  M.  D.,  on  "Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  Organs." 

H.  Robinson^  M.  D.,  on  "  Herpes,  &c." 

L.  Dodge,  M.  D.,  and  Wm.  A.  Gardiner,  M.  D.,  on  "  Medical 
Education." 

The  Chair  appointed,  to  deliver  the  Annual  Address  in  1856— 
H.  D.  Paine,  M.  D. 
D.  M.  Dake,  M.  D.,  as  his  alternate. 

The  General  Secretary  was  authorized  to  publish  the  proceedings 
of  the  Institute. 

The  thanks  of  the  Institute  were  voted  to  C.  H.  Skiff,  M.  D.,  for 
the  able  manner  in  which  he  had  presided  during  the  session. 

The  thanks  of  the  Institute  were  voted  to  S.  S.  Guy,  M.  D.,  for 
his  efficient  services  in  the  publication  of  the  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting. 

The  thanks  of  the  Institute  were  voted  to  Dr.  Warner  and  lady 
for  their  noble  acts  of  hospitality. 

The  thanks  of  the  Institute  were  voted  to  Mr.  Haskins,  of  the 
"  Daily  Democracy,"  for  his  reports  of  proceedings^  &c. 

Committee  of  arrangement  for  the  next  meeting: — ^Drs.  Piper 
and  Green,  of  Washington  City,  and  Dr.  McManus,  of  Baltimore. 

Adjourned  to  meet  in  Washington  City,  on  the  first  Wednesday 
of  June,  1856,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 

J.  P.  DAKE,  M.  D*^  General  Secrttary. 

THTJjKsnAT  EvjiKiKa,  7^  o'clock. 
According  to  previous  poirtpotietoent  the  Address  of  Dr.  Fulte 
was  read  by  Dr.  Foote,  and  well  received  by  the  audience* 
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A  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Pulte  for  his  very  interesting  Address, 
and  a  vote  to  print  a  thousand  copies  in  pamphlet  form,  were  unani- 
mously adopted. 

J.  P.  DAKE,  M,  D.,  General  Secretary. 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  HOMffiOPATHIC  MEDICAL  SOdETY. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  held  its 
first  Annual  Session  in  the  Assembly  room  of  the  State  House,  at 
Trenton,  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  February  last. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  J.  M.  Ward, 
M.  D.,  and  B.  M.  Wilkinson,  M.  D.,  was  elected  Secretary  'pro 
tern. 

The  names  of  the  Homoeopathic  Physicians  present  and  desirous 
of  assisting  in  the  permanent  organization  of  the  Society,  were  then 
enrolled  by  the  Secretary,  after  which  an  address  was  delivered  by 
the  President,  subject  "  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Somoeopathy.^*' 

The  report  of  the  committee,  consisting  of  J.  C.  Boardman,  M. 
D.,  J.  B.  Scott,  M.  D.,  and Green,  M.  D.,  appointed  at  a  pre- 
vious preliminary  meeting,  held  at  Newark,  June  4th,  1854,  to  draft 
^*a  Constitution  and  By-Laws,"  for  the  governmeot  of  this  society, 
was,  on  motion,  received,  and  being  read,  by  further  motion,  said 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  were  approved  in  sections  and  adopted  as 
a  whole;  also  a  Fee  Bill  as  presented  by  J.  D.  Moore,  M.  D.,  and 
P.  E.  Vastine,  M.  D.,  was  received  and  on  motion  adopted. 

On  motion,  that  the  Society  do  now  go  into  the  election  of  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year ;  the  following  persons  were  elected  to  fill  the 
various  stations: 

President. — Thomas  Lapon,  M.  D. 

lit  Vice  President. — Wm.  A.  Durrib,  M.  D. 

2nd  Vice  President. — J.  R.  Andrews,  M.  D. 

Bd  Vice  President.-^.  0.  Boardman,  M.  D. 

Recording  Secretary. — J.  B.  Pethbrbridgb,  M.  D. 

Promsional  Secretary. — J.  J.  Youlin,  M.  D. 

Corresponding  Secretary. — J.  B.  ScoTT,  M.  D. 

Treasurer. — ^P.  E  Yastinb,  M.  D. 
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Board  of  (^en»or»  on  election  of  New  Members.^^*  D.  Annin^ 
M.  D.;  J.  D.  Moore,  M.  D.;  R.  M.  Wilkinson,  M.  D.;  J.  S.  Bas* 
sett,  M.  D. ;  R-  Titaworth,  M.  D. 

Bureau  upon  Materia  Mediea. — Jos,  Moore,  M,  D. ;  J.  D.  An- 
nin,  M.  D. ;  Chas.  Ran,  M.  D, ;  E.  H.  Smith,  M.  D. ;  P.  E.  Vas- 
tine,  M.  D. 

On  motion,  B,e%olve^^  That  the  thanks  of  the  society  be  pre- 
sented to  Prof.  J.  M.  Ward,  for  the  able  and  interesting  address 
jast  delivered,  and  that  a  copy  of  the  same  be  solicited  for  publi- 
cation. Drs.  Moore,  Fish,  and  Bassett  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  wait  on  the  retiring  President,  bearing  the  thanks  and  request  of 
the  society. 

On  motion,  Renolved,  That  a  special  committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up,  and  lay  before  the  two  houses  of  the  State 
Legislature  in  session,  a  remonstrance  in  the  name  of  the  Society, 
signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary,  against  the  passage  of  the 
medical  bill  now  before  them,  said  bill  repealing  all  acts  relating  to 
the  regulation  of  the  practice  of  Physic  and  Surgery,  as  were  passed 
sessions  1851  and  1854.  J.  B.  Petherbridge,  M.  D.,  J.  C.  Board- 
man,  M.  D.,  and  P.  £.  Vastine,  M.  D.,  were  appointed  said  com- 
mittee. 

On  motion.  Resolved,  That  it  is  recommended  that  local  Homoeo- 
pathic Societies  be  formed  auxiliary  to  the  State  Society. 

On  motion,  Resolved^  That  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed 
to  prepare  a  Seal  and  Certificate  of  Membership,  for  the  use  of  the 
society,  and  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting.  J.  J.  Youlin,  M.D., 
J.  M.  Ward,  M.  D«,  and  Wm.  A.  Durrie,  M.  D.,  were  appointed 
said  committee. 

Prof.  Ward  announced  to  the  society  the  proposed  celebration  by 
the  friends  of  Homoeopathy,  of  the  first  centennial  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Hahnemann,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  10th  of  April  en* 
suing,  and  cordially,  in  the  name  of  the  fraternity  in  Philadelphia, 
invited  the  members  of  the  society  to  attend  the  same ;  invitation 
accepted  mem  con. 

On  motion,  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  society  be  pre- 
sented, by  the  Secretary  in  writing,  to  the  House  of  Assembly  for 
the  use  of  the  Hall. 

On  motion.  Resolved,  That  500  copies  of  these  proceedings,  and 
the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  and  500  copies  of  the  Annual  Ad- 
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dress  be  printed,  for  the  use  of  the  society  and  general  circulation. 
J.  C.  Boardman,  M.  B.,  P.  E.  Yastine,  M.  D.,  and  Charles  Ran,  M. 
D.j  were  appointed  a  committee  to  attend  to  said  publications. 

On  motion,  society  adjourned  to  meet  in  Trenton^  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  February,  1866,  at  7  o'clock,  P.  M. 

J.  B.  PETHERBRIDE,  M.  D., 

Recording  Secretary. 

MEMBERS: 

J.  R.  Andrews,  M.  D.,  Camden, 
J.  D.  Annin,  M.  D.,  Newark, 
J.  S.  Bassett,  M.  D.,  Patterson, 
J.  C.  Boardman,  M.  D.,  Trenton, 
Wm.  A.  Durrie,  M.  D.,  Jersey  City, 
C.  P.  Fish,  M.  D.,  Newark, 
— —  Green,  M.  D.,  Elizabethtown, 
Thomas  Lafon,  M.  D.,  Newark, 
J.  D.  Moore,  M.  D.,  Burlington, 
Jos.  Moore,  M.  D.,  Bridgeton, 
J.  B.  Petherbridge,  M.  D.,  Hoboken, 
Chas.  G.  Ran,  M.  D.,  Trenton, 
J.  B.  Scott,  M.  D.,  New  Brunswick, 
L.  W.  Sheppord,  M.  D.,  Bloomfield^ 
E.  H.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Burlington, 
J.  B.  Stretch,  M.  D.,  Salem, 
R.  Titsworth,  M.  D.,  Plainficld, 
J.  M.  Ward,  M.  D.,  Newark, 
P.  E.  Vastine,  M.  D.,  Trenton, 
R.  M.  Wilkinson,  M.  D.,  Bordentown, 
J.  J.  Toulin,  M.  D.,  Jersey  City. 
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VARIOLA. 

BT   C.  B.  TOOTHAKSRi  M.  D. 

Mr.  Editob  s— Df  •  Thomas  C.  Williams,  of  Kensington,  has  re- 
ported to  me  for  {mblication  in  jour  excellent  Jonrnal,  and  sixteen 
cases  of  Small  Pox,  which  have  occurred  in  his  practice,  and  all 
recoTored  under  one  general  plan  of  treatment,  the  details  of  which 
will  be  learned  from  the  following  article : 

Dr.  Williams  is  doing  a  service  to  the  profession  of  Medicine,  bj 
giving  these  details  of  cases  of  interest,  which  maj  afford  a  gnide  for 
practice  to  many  jotnger  phyBioians,  and  induce  a  confident  reliance 
on  the  true  Homoeopathic  specific,  which  m  thus  seen  to  cope  sue* 
eessfully  with  the  most  formidable  diseases,  and  speedily  to  change 
the  most  dangerous  symptoms  and  complications  to  a  favorable  crisis. 

Some  of  these  cases  were  exceedingly  dangerous  when  the  phy- 
sician was  called,  having  been  neglected  4  or  5  days  after  the  symp* 
toms  commenced,  the  patients  not  appreciating  the  danger  nor  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  till  the  disease  had  become  established,  or  in- 
veterate. 

In  all  cases  the  administration  of  the  remedies  was  followed  by 
immediate  improvement,  and  this  improvement  continued  till  re- 
covery, which,  in  the  most  obstinate  cases  required  only  nine  or  ten 
days ;  in  milder  cases  five  or  six  days. 

Oase  Ist.  A  young  man,  aged  about  20  years,  bilHous  tempera- 
ment, usually  enjoying  good  health,  hy  trade  a  ship  carpenter, 
attacked  suddenly  in  the  ship  yard  with  diseiness,  but  would  not 
give  up,  tiU  at  length,  when  he  oould  endure  it  no  longer,  he  started 
for  home,  about  150  yards  distance.  On  the  way  he  fainted  and 
was  about  an  hour  getting  home. 

On  the  succeeding  evening,  Dr.  W.  was  called,  word  being  brought 
that  a  man  was  in  fits  or  convulsions ;  found  his  extremities  cold,  eyes 
set,  mouth  open,  head  Uirown  back,  and  the  patient  in  a  state  of 
semi-unconsciousness.  Prescription,  Bell.  8d,  one  drop  in  water, 
every  half  an  hour  a  spoonful. 

In  the  morning  found  the  symptoms  alleviated,  patient  complained 
of  nothing,  said  nothing  ailed  him,  indifferent,  listless,  throat  sore, 
could  not  swallow  liquids ;  they  w^ould  fly  back  whenever  he  made 
the  attempt. 
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Discovered  an  eruption  under  the  skin  thia  morning,  giving  evi- 
dence of  the  true  nature  of  the  disease,  minute  red  spots  or  points 
like  pin  heads,  and  at  this  time  learned  that  he  had  been  ex- 
posed to  the  contagion  of  small  pox,  thirteen  or  fourteen  days 
before.  Prescribed  Causticum  3d,  Centesimal  Dilution,  and  Mer- 
curius  Corrosivus  Sublinatus,  Sd  Trituration,  in  water,  in  alternation, 
every  two  hours. 

Visited  my  patient  again  the  same  evening,  found  him  very  com- 
fortable, complaining  little  only  of  soreness  of  the  throat,  and  puffi- 
n^BS  of  the  face,  especially  around  the  eyes ;  continued  the  medicines 
as  given  in  the  morning. 

On  the  next  day,  the  puffiness  of  the  face  had  continually  in- 
creased through  the  night.  The  eyes  became  entirely  closed,  and 
the  face  excessively  swollen.  No  other  aggravation  of  the  symp- 
toms, except  that  he  complained  more  of  his  throat,  especially  of  an 
accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  throat.  In  the  evening  he  threw  off 
a  large  quantity  of  mucus,  hawking  and  spitting  constantly  for 
some  time,  after  which  all  the  soreness  and  other  complaints  in  the 
throat  were  much  alleviated,  and  gave  little  farther  trouble.  On  this 
day  the  vesicular  character  of  the  eruption  became  perfectly 
established. 

On  the  third  day  the  swelling  in  the  face  continued,  the  vesicles 
began  to  fill,  and  oA  the  cheeks  and  face,  run  together,  becoming 
confluent. 

On  the  fourth  day,  the  vessicles  were  perfectly  full,  soreness  of 
the  throat  entirely  gone,  patient  perfectly  easy,  complained  of  noth- 
ing. Up  to  this  time  the  eyes  had  remained  closed,  the  face  having 
been  so  swollen  as  entirely  to  prevent  sight. 

Fifth  day — the  vesicles  began  to  dry  up,  the  swelling  of  the 
face  so  far  subsided  that  the  eyes  became  open,  and  the  sight  was 
restored.  The  patient  came  to  his  right  mind,  having,  as  he  now 
affirms,  up  to  this  time,  had  no  knowledge  of  his  condition,  nor 
has  he  now  any  recollection  of  any  of  the  circumstances  Attending 
his  sickness ;  he  knew  not  that  a  physician  was  attending  him,  nor 
anything  that  had  transpired  for  the  last  five  days,  though  he  had 
generally  appeared  rational,  and  given  sensible  answers  to  the 
questions  which  were  asked  him. 

Sixth  day — appetite  returned,  and  patient  wished  to  sit  up,  ves 
icles  drying  up  rapidly,  and  every  appearance  favorable. 
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Seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  days — ^the  scales  were  coming  off  con* 
tianally,  with  nothing  more  especially  worthy  of  note,  than  that  on 
the  ninth  day  the  scabs  from  the  face  came  off  in  one  continuous 
crust,  and  that  the  patient  was  up  and  about  the  house,  and  on  the 
tenth  day  was  discharged. 

Treated  exclusively  with  Belladonna,  Mercurius  Corrosivus  and 
Causticum  in  the  8d  Centesimal  Trituration  or  Dilution.  Doses  were 
given  in  alternation  every  hour  the  first  four  days,  afterwards 
every  two  hours  in  water,  occasionally  a  few  dry  powders  of  the 
same  remedy.  Belladonna  was  only  used  as  an  intercurrent  remedy 
for  the  head  symptoms  or  the  nervous  conditions,  and  was  not  con- 
tinued. 

Case  2d.  A  child,  8  months  old,  very  healthy  and  fleshy,  taken 
with  feverish  symptoms ;  on  the  second  day  spasms,  clonic  and  tonic, 
continuing  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  at  a  time,  then  remissions,  of 
half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  continuing  through  the  first  day. 
Prescribed  Aconite  8d  and  Belladonna  8d,  in  water  every  half  hour. 

On  the  next  day,  which  was  the  second  day  of  the  treatment,  the 
fever  came  on  very  severe.  The  child  having  been  very  quiet 
through  the  night,  was  seized  with  a  severe  spasm  which  lasted  near 
an  hour,  after  which  it  lay  quiet,  and  in  a  half  stupid  state,  till 
afternoon,  when  it  had  a  slight  spasm ;  after  this  it  was  compara- 
tively quiet  through  the  night  and  the  next  day,  with  only  slight 
and  occasional  nervous  twitchings  and  startings,  with  little  fever, 
but  with  continued  stupor  and  febrile  condition. 

On  the  third  day  these  symptoms  began  to  subside,  and  an  erup- 
tion, small  blotches  of  a  reddish  hue,  appeared  under  the  skin, 
which  were  soon  followed  by  slight  tubercular  elevations,  or  pimples, 
the  size  of  pins'  heads,  giving  evidence  of' the  small  pox  exanthem. 
All  the  other  symptoms  improved,  and  the  spasms  entirely  gone. — 
Prescribed  Causticum  8d,  Mercurius  Corrosivus  8d,  in  water  every 
hour. 

On  the  fourth  day,  child  easy^  no  stupor,  nursed  well,  vesicles 
began  to  fill,  child  completely  covered,  vesicles  distinct,  large,  and 
pretty  well  filled.    Medicine  continued. 

On  the  fifth  day,  vesicles  perfectly  filled,  and  all  the  symptoms 
very  favorable. 

On  the  sixtlr  day,  all  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  skin 

had  subsided,  the  pustules  began  to  dry,  the  patient  appeared  to  be 

12 
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ooDYalesoent,  and  was  not  seen  agaio  till  the  ninth  day,  when  it  was 
discharged,  heing  perfectly  recovered  in  nine  days. 

Five  cases  since  in  one  family  have  been  treated  with  the  same 
remedies  in  the  8d  dilution ;  none  of  them  had  been  vaccinated,  all 
recovered,  none  overran  nine  days,  and  some  were  only  virited  2  or 
3  times  during  the  course  of  the  disease. 

Case  8d.  Mr.  ■  ,  aged  23  years,  fair  complexion,  sandy  hair, 
active  temperament.  Taken  at  first  with  pain  all  over,  nausea, 
fever,  &c.,  continuing  2  or  8  days ;  did  not  know  what  was  the  mat- 
ter ;  did  not  imagine  he  had  the  small  pox.  Dr.  W.  was  called  just 
as  the  eruption  began  to  make  its  appearance.  Patient  complained 
greatly  of  his  head,  had  been  suffering  nausea,  pains  and  partial 
derangement  for  some  days.  Gave  Belladonna  30th,  3  or  4  doses, 
which  appeared  to  alleviate  the  pains  in  the  head  and  the  nervous 
symptoms,  as  promptly  as  had  before  been  done  by  the  8d. 

Afterwards  treated  the  case  with  Mercurious  Gorrosivus  80,  and 
Gausticum  80  exclusively,  giving  no  other  medicine.  This  patient 
recovered  rapidly,  presenting  a  train  of  symptoms  very  nearly 
analogous  to  case  Ist,  which  was  treated  with  the  same  remedies  in 
the  3d  dilution.  On  the  ninth  day,  his  strength  had  returned  and 
he  began  to  feel  like  going  to  work,  all  the  symptoms  of  disease 
having  passed  off. 

Dr.  W.  also  reports  having  sixteen  cases  of  Varioloid,  all  of  which 
he  treated  with  the  30th  dilution  of  the  same  remedies ;  none  over- 
run 6  days,  generally  4  or  5  days;  all  recovered. 

If  any  inference  be  drawn  from  the  results  of  the  treatment  of 
the  above  cases,  it  would  be  that  the  80th  dilution  was,  at  least,  as 
efficient,  perhaps  more  efficient,  in  the  treatment  of  small  pox,  than 
the  8d  dilution.  But  so  bmall  a  number  of  cases  will  not  warrant 
any  general  conclusions  of  this  sort.  Let  the  Physicians  of  Phila- 
delphia be  induced  to  report  all  the  cases  of  small  pox  that  come 
under  treatment,  and  by  collecting  and  comparing  the  results,  we 
would  be  able  to  form  some  correct  idea  of  the  best  plans  of  treat- 
ment to  be  pursued  in  future. 

The  plan  of  treatment  pursued  by  Dr.  W.  as  detailed  above,  is 
substantially  the  treatment  of  M.  Teste,  as  described  in  his  Materia 
Medica,  page  386. 

We  know  of  no  Glinical  Reports  of  an  equal  number  of  oases 
treated  on  any  other  system  and  with  equal  suocess.    Will  not  some 
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of  the  oldw  members  of  the  profeasion  be  indvced  to  give^  through 
your  journal,  the  results  of  their  experience  in  the  treatment  of 
this  most  formidable  disease?  Let  ns  compare  notes  more  fre- 
quently, and  learn,  if  possible,  where  we  can  find  the  best  resolts. 
The  aboYO  treatment  is  no  doabt  strictly  Homo&opathio.  Small 
Pox  being  an  exwthematoos  disease^  always  marked  by  certain  pe- 
culiar characteristics,  may  be  more  susceptible  than  some  other 
diseases  of  a  treatment  with  specific  remedies*  If  Causticum  and 
Mercurius  are  more  specific  than  any  other  remedies,  the  sooner  the 
fact  is  universally  understood  the  better.  In  the  worst  cases  under 
the  treatment  of  Dr.  Williams,  the  patients  appear  to  have  been 
convalescent  on  the  seventh  day,  (or  rather  on  the  sixth,)  although 
the  Doctor  reports  them  only  as  recovered  oi^  the  tenth.  We  should 
like  the  opportunity  of  comparing  these  results  with  the  results  of 
Allopathic  practice  in  the  same  neighborhood.  We  have  heard  of  s 
large  number  of  deaths  from  small  pox  in  that  portion  of  our  city. 
We  have  heard  of  but  one  under  Homoeopathic  practice,  and  in  that 
case  the  patient  was  literally  roasted  alive  by  a  careless  nurse. 

The  drugging  system  must  answer  for  a  large  portion  of  the  deaths 
which  occur  from  small  pox,  if  Homosopathy  can  always  show  such 
splendid  results  as  those  exhibited  by  Dr.  Williams.  Will  not  some 
of  the  other  Homoeopaths,  Dr.  Stiles,  Dr.  Oox,  Dr.  Williamson,  and 
others,  prepare  for  the  Journal  some  account  of  their  experience  in 
the  treatment  of  small  pox  ? 


MsssKs.  Editors  : — 

A  recent  number  of  the  Journal  of  Homoeopathy,  contains  a 
biographical  notice  of  Dr.  J.  T.  Flagg,  of  Boston,  who  was  among  the 
first  to  embrace  the  practice  of  homoeopathy  in  the  United  States. 
This  notice  was  written  by  one  who  was  well  acquainted  with  his 
subject,  and  entertained  a  just  appreciation  of  the  talents  and 
virtues  of  our  deceased  friend. 

Doctor  Flagg  was  a  practical  man,  and  adopted  no  theory  or 
opinion  before  his  judgment  was  convinced  by  a  thorough  and 
sufficient  examination.  In  the  circle  of  his  earlier  friends,  when 
scientific  subjects  were  introduced  for  discussion,  he  was  invariably 
appealed  to  for  a  decision ;  and  his  opinion,  which  was  given  with 
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unaffected  modesty,  was  always  correct.  The  practical  good  sense 
and  unerring  sagacity  of  jadgment  which  distinguished  him  through 
life,  was  perceived  and  felt  by  his  earlier  associates  and  friends, 
and  is  alluded  to  here  as  a  fact  that  favors  our  conviction  of  the 
intrinsic  merit  of  homoeopathy,  which  numbers  amongst  its  earlier 
and  efficient  advocates  the  most  solid  and  reflective  minds. 

The  remark  made  by  his  biographer  that  Dr.  Flagg  ^'  received 
but  an  indifferent  early  education,"  is  correct,  as  the  term  educa- 
tion is  generally  understood  and  applied,  that  is,  to  the  discipline  of 
the  schools.  But  in  that  education  which  is  most  favorable  to 
physical  and  intellectual  development  and  perfect  manhood,  there 
was  no  deficiency  at  any  period  of  his  life.  The  foundation  of  this 
education  was  established  early,  and  it  was  continued  most  faith* 
fully  and  unremittingly  through  life,  by  improving  every  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  useful  knowledge,  and  applying  that  knowledge 
to  the  progress  of  science,  and  the  promotion  of  human  happiness. 
A  more  admirable  and  perfect  education,  both  physical  and  intel- 
lectual, it  is  the  good  fortune  of  few  mortals  to  attain. 

Our  friends  of  the  homoeopathic  school  are  not  all,  perhaps,  fully 
aware  of  the  beneficial  influence  which  is  felt  from  the  efforts  of 
such  a  man  in  the  successful  propagation  of  a  new  science.  Eminent 
in  his  profession,  but  still  more  eminent  for  his  benevolence,  and  his 
disinterested  and  unremitting  efforts  to  promote  all  good  works,  his 
motives  and  his  judgment  commanded  universal  respect. 

The  fact  is  worthy  of  especial  notice,  that  where  he  failed  to  con- 
vince, he  never  gave  offence ;  nor  did  he  ever  lose  a  friend  or 
make  an  enemy  by  embracing  and  sustaining  the  homoeopathic 
system  of  cure.  To  ears  that  would  be  offended  at  the  denunciation 
of  allopathic  practice,  he  never  denounced  it, — ^to  those  who  oould 
listen  with  no  patience  to  the  merits  of  homoeopathy,  he  never 
recommended  it, — but  by  successful  example,  and  wise,  yet  unob- 
trusive precept,  he  induced  hundreds  to  embrace  the  system,  who 
would  have  remained  deaf  to  all  othor  influence  in  its  behalf,  per- 
haps forever. 

Can  the  suggestion  be  pardoned,  that  it  might  be  useful  for  us  all 
who  desire  to  witness  the  extension  of  a  system  of  practice,  which  is 
the  greatest  medical  boon  ever  bestowed  on  man,  to  imitate  the  wise 
forbearance  no  less  than  the  untiring  zeal  of  our  departed  friend,  in 
endeavors  to  propagate  what  we  esteem  the  only  science  of  cure  ? 
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LOGIC  AND  LBBERALITY. 

The  following  dialogue  actually  occurred  not  a  hundred  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  between  a  physician  who  belongs  to  the  highly  educated 
fraternity  of  allopathg  and  two  or  three  ladies,  homoeopaths,  or  who  were  at 
least  under  homoeopathic  treatment  at  the  time.  As  a  specimen  of  sound 
consistent  logic,  it  deserves  to  be  handed  down  to  future  aged,  whilst  the 
deep  erudition  it  displays,  should  no  doubt  give  its  author  a  high  rank 
among  his  professional  brethren.  It  is  worth  something  as  a  sample  of  the 
kind  of  argument  homoeopaths  have  to  meet,  and  the  liberal,  generous  spirit 
of  individual  claiming  to  be  the  educated  and  enlightened  professors  of  a 
Hberal  and  humaniziDg  acienoe.  His  knowledge  of  homoeopathy  is  really 
notable,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  judge  from  hia  prescriptions — no  doubt 
quite  equal  to  many  allopaths  who  boast  of  prescribing  homoeopathil), 
remedies. 

DiALOGUB. 
Pertonm  Ptetentis — Dr.,  Mss  M.  and  a  Lady, 

The  subject  of  homoepathy  being  introduced,  the  Doctor  knowing  the 
ladies  were  under  the  treatment  of  a  homoeopathic  physician,  remarked  : — 

Doctor, — Homoeopathic  medicines  are  nothing  but  sugar — ^just  as  well 
buy  it  by  the  pound.  Homoeopaths  can  do  nothing  in  acute  diseases.  In 
fevers,  the  statistios  show  that  homoeopaths  lose  more  than  allopaths.  That 
is,  they  lose  nearly  all,  except  a  few  whom  time  cures.  Time  cures  nearly 
all  who  get  better  under  homoeopathic  treatment. 

Lady. — Strange,  that  the  homoeopaths  always  get  time  on  their  side. 
Never  heard  of  time  curing^  allopathic  patients. 

Doctor. — Oh,  time  does  a  great  deal.  Doctors  often  give  more  medicine 
than  they  need  to.  People  take  too  much  medicine  any  how.  I  do 
not  take  medicine  when  I  am  sick.  They  had  better  wait.  I  seldom  take 
much  medicine.    Nature  is  the  best  doctor.    I  let  nature  cure  me. 

Min  M.J  another  ladypresentj  appears  hoarse  or  coughs. 

Miss  M.,  says  the  doctor,  why  don't  you  have  something  for  that  hoarse- 
ness. It  is  really  alarming.  You  ought  to  do  something  right  away. 
Homoeopathy  or  allopathy,  I  advise  you  to  take  something  at  once. 

Lacfy. — ^But  doctor,  I  thought  you  said  you  let  time  cure  you,  why  may 
not  time  cure  her  too. 

Doctor. — Oh,  time  might  do  for  me,  but  it  will  not  answer  for  her  case. 
She  must  have  medicine  of  some  kind.  If  she  will  have  a  homoeopathic 
doctor,  let  something  be  done  immediately.  It  is  a  dangerous  condition 
she  is  in« 
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TvEBD AY. -^A-gmdeman  preseni. 

The  sabject  of  homoeopathy  being  again  introdaoed;  the  gentleman 
remarked;  that  the  homoeopaths  got  along  with  him  very  well  last  Bummer 
when  he  had  the  cholera 

Oh,  said  the  Dr.,  yes.  They  just  gave  yon  morphine  to  lull  the  pain, 
and  afterwards  mercury  or  calomel.  Calomel  and  morphine  are  the  prin- 
cipal remedies  given  by  the  homoeopaths  in  cholera.  They  give  the  most 
active  poisons. 

Ladi/. — ^But  I  thought  the  homosopaths  never  give  calomel  in  cholera. 

Doctor.-^Oh,  yes,  they  do.  I  have  studied  the  AjTstetn.  I  know  all 
about  it,  and  would  practice  it  if  I  could  conscientiously,  as  I  could  make 
more  money  than  I  can  now }  which  is,  after  all,  what  we  are  all  of  us 
itfter. 

Lady. — ^Well,  if  the  homoeopaths  do  give  calomel,  I  suppose  they  are 
not  so  likely  to  poison  us,  they  give  so  little.  One  dote  such  as  you  give 
would  last  them  a  year  as  they  give  it. 

Doctor. — So  much  the  worse.  The  small  doses  are  what  do  the  mischief 
If  we  wish  to  produce  a  great  effect,  as  for  instance,  to  salivate  a  person  we 
give  very  small  doses.  Small  doses  are  often  more  dangerous  than  large 
ones. 

The  ladies  were  unable  to  continue  the  argument.  The  doctor's  logic 
was  beyond  their  comprehension.    He  had  reasoned  entirely  around  them. 


EDITORIAL. 


We  are  sorry  to  have  occasion  again  to  aek  our  readers  to  excuse 
the  tardy  appearance  of  the  Journal.  We  are  sure  if  they  could 
commiserate  with  the  editors,  who  attempt  to  furnish  useful  and 
instructive  reading  to  the  amount  of  sixty-four  octavo  pages  every 
month,  whilst  driven  with  a  large  amount  of  out-door  and  in-door 
professional  business,  the  calls  of  duty  at  this  place  and  that,  as 
they  seat  themselves  in  their  chair  editorial,  {not  asantf  other  editoty 
in  the  sanctum  sanctorumy  for  the  editors  of  a  medical  journal  have 
no  sanctum;  no  place  of  private  retirement^  secluded  from  the  eatti 
of  suffering  humanity y  where  they  might  elaborately  prepare  polished 
articles  adapted  to  the  taste  of  ally)  but  in  their  chair  editorial, 
medical  and  professional,  liable  to  momentary,  interruption  from 
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every  qaarter,  they  would  at  least  ezertise  a  little  clemency,  and 
not  withhold  their 'support  for  every  trifling  cause. 

One  of  the  editors,  upon  whose  aid  much  reliance  had  been  placed, 
and  who  had  heretofore  proved  himself  equal  to  almost  any  emer- 
gency, has,  for  the  first  time,  been  prostrated  upona  bed  of  sickness. 
Brought  almost  to  the  borders  of  the  grave,  his  ready  pen  has  had 
little  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  this  number.  This  has  thrown 
an  unusual  amount  of  labor  upon  the  other  editor^  whose  professional 
calls  have,  for  the  same  reaeoui  been  greatly  increased. 

We  trust  alsoi  that  this  delay,  will  be  more  than  compensated  to 
our  readers,  by  our  being  able,  at  so  early  a  period,  to  lay  before 
them  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy,  at 
its  Twelfth  Annual  Session,  held  m  Buffalo,  June  6th  and  7th,  the 
proceedings  of  which  will  well  repay  perusal. 


There  is  a  journal  published  in  Philadelphia,  entitled  the  Philadelphia 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  edited  by  Dr.  James  Brjan,  a  gentleman 
worthy  of  high  estimation,  not  only  for  his  learning,  talents,  and  indastry, 
bat  in  general  for  a  manliness  of  sentiment,  and  for  a  generous  estimation 
of  those  who  differ  from  him  in  opinion,  worthy  of  all  praise. 

As  a  specimen  of  liberality,  we  extract  the  following  from  its  columns, 

headed— 

"  Miscellaneous/' 

'<  A  dmggist,  in  vogue  among  the  homoeopathists  of  London,  was  lately 
detected  (in  flagrante  delicto,)  in  the  very  act  of  taking  snuff  while  engaged 
m  his  pharmaceutical  ceremonial.  It  is  even  suspected,  that  the  wretch 
sneezed  on  the  medicinal  substances,  he  was  dynamising  !  This  event  has 
produced  an  immense  sensation  in  the  United  Kingdom,  notwithstanding 
the  oriental  pre-occupations  of  the  moment. 

"  All  the  want  of,  success  of  the  globulists  during  the  past  year  is  now 
explained.  We  have  not  learned  the  fate  of  the  culpable  apothecary,  but 
an  homoeopathic  assembly,  comprising  the  most  notorious  knaves  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Wales,  has  decided  unanimously,  that  in  future,  drugs 
shall  be  obtained  from  a  sworn  jpTiarmacien  of  the  homeeopaths  of  Paris." 
— {Reveu  Medicaid) 
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AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Some  notice  of  the  meeting  of  this  association^  appeared  in  our  last 
number  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Geary.  We  allude  again  to  the  subject,  partly 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  our  own  sentiments,  and  partly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  place  to  the  excellent  address  of  Mayor  Conrad,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  reception  of  the  members  of  the  association  into  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  to  which  they  were  welcomed  by  the  mayor.  Mayor  Conrad 
is,  we  believe,  not  unfriendly  to  homoeopathy,  and  his  action  is  perfectly  in 
accordance  with  the  true  and  just  principles  of  homoeopathy,  when  he 
accords  due  praise  to  learning  and  science,  and  honors  in  the  persons  and 
in  the  attainments,  even  of  those  who  have  arrayed  themselvea  in  an 
attitude  hostile  to  us,  that  spirit  of  advancement  and  of  progresR,  for  which 
many  individuals  of  the  allopathic  school  most  certainly  are,  and  have  been 
distinguished.  We  have  no  disposition  to  detract  from  their  merits,  nor  to 
wrest  from  them  one  of  the  laurels  they  may  justly  win.  On  the  contrary, 
we  would  joyfully  entwine  rosei^  in  the  wreath  of  garlands,  which  should 
deck  the  brows  of  those  allopathic  physicians,  who  have  sought  earnestly 
for  truth  amid  the  glimmerings  of  light  with  which  they  have  been  sur- 
rounded, and  amid  many  difficulties  and  embarrassments,  have  struggled  on 
and  on,  until  they  have  ascended  the  Hill  of  Science  to  the  temple  of  fame. 

And  if  homoeopathy  is  what  she  claims  to  be,  her  sons  have  no  reason  to 
be  envious  of  the  honors  bestowed  upon  the  members  of  a  school  of  medicine, 
which  must  ever  hold  a  rank  inferior  to  the  rank  of  the  school  to  which 
they  are  allied.  For  far  above  the  temple  of  fame,  to  reach  which  allopathy 
has  been  so  long  striving,  rise  other  mountains  of  higher  summits,  and 
broader  elevations,  and  clear  in  the  distance,  on  the  top  of  their  highest 
peaks,  far  above  the  clouds  and  fogs  which  surround  their  base,  in  the  clear 
ether  of  heaven's  light,  stands  another  temple,  whose  brightness  no  clouds 
obscure,  and  whose  serene  glitter,  no  haze  of  darkness  shall  ever  dim  or 
shade ;  it  is  the  temple  of  truth,  to  which,  by  the  lights  of  science,  homoeo- 
pathy is  constantly  guiding  all  her  sons. 

The  American  Medical  Association  is,  to  old  school  medicine,  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy,  in  its  relation  to  the 
homoeopathic  system.  It  now  numbers  the  eighth  year  of  its  existence, 
and  has  no  doubt,  to  some  extent,  grown  out  of,  and  been  modeled  after  the 
pattern  of  its  predecessor  in  the  great  field  of  medical  reform.  We  hail 
with  pleasure  the  establishment,  and  look  forward  with  joy  and  hope,  to 
the  annual  convocations  of  all  similar  institutions,  which  bring  together 
from  the  distant  parts  of  our  country,  the  savans  of  the. profession,  laden 
with  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  prepared  to  some  extent  at  least,  to 
consider  what  sources  of  improvement  and  reform  may  give  promise  for  the 
future.    The  American  Medical  Association  is  composed  of  gentlemen  of 
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leerning  and  talent,  and  if  occasionally  there  be  fonnd  one  of  illiberal  mind, 
and  of  contracted  views,  it  is  no  more  than  may,  with  tmth,  be  said*  of 
eyeiy  profession,  of  the  clerical,  and  the  legal,  as  well  as  of  the  medical; 
an  evil  from  which,  as  homcdopaths,  we  cannot  at  present  claim  to  be 
entirely  exempt 

The  following  extract  from  the  speech  of  Pr.  Hays,  who  was  depnted  to 
introduce  the  association  to  Mayor  Conrad,  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit  to 
Independence  Hall,  may  be  interesting,  as  explaining  the  objects  ror  which 
this  association  is  organised,  and  the  purposes  its  members  may  be  exp^ted 
to  keep  in  view  in  their  fdtnre  efforts  : — 

*'  I  have  the  gratification  of  introducing  to  your  Honor,  the  members  of  the 
American  Medical  Association— our  National  Medical  Congress.  This 
association  is  composed  of  delegates  from  the  medical  Societies,  medical 
eoUeges,  hospitals,  and  other  medical  institutions  throughout  our  country. 
It  was  not  instituted  with  any  selfish  views,  but  to  accomplish  objects  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  public  at  large ;  to  improve  medical  science, 
and  increase  its  powers  for  alleviating  human  suffering.  .  It  strives  to  attain 
these  ends  by  securing  more  complete  and  thorough  courses  of  instruction 
to  students,  and  by  raising  tiie  standard  of  requirements  of  Uiose  admitted 
into  the  ranks  of  the  profession ;  by  investigating  the  causes  of  the  diseases 
which  prevail  in  certain  localities,  and  by  seeking  the  means  of  removing 
those  causes,  or  of  counteracting  their  effects,  by  collecting  reliable  histories 
of  the  different  epidemics,  which,  from  time  to  time,  spread  over  the 
country ;  and  by  endeavoring  to  devise  measures  for  arresting  their  pro- 
gress ;  by  offering  priies  for  the  most  useful  discoveries  and  improvements 
in  medicine ;  and  finally,  by  promoting  every  measure  tending  to  enlarge 
the  boundaries  of  our  science,  to  increase  the  efficiency  and  augment  the 
usefulness  of  our  art    . 

'<  In  furtherance  of  these  objects,  the  association  has  assembled  this  year 
in  our  city,  and  we  feel  deeply  grateful  to  you  for  your  courtesy  in  inviting 
us  to  visit  this  place,  so  venerated  by  every  American  heart. 

"  The  philanthropy  of  our  profession  is  not  restricted  to  curing  diseases, 
it  has  a  larger  scope;  it  embraces  within  its  range,  whatever  tends  to  the 
improvement  of  our  mental  or  moral  condition,  or  to  confer  the  greatest 
good  on  the  largest  number.  Hence  the  profession  have  never  been  indif- 
ferent to  national  objects ;  on  the  contrary,  they  flatter  themselves  that 
they  have  not  been  behind  aliy  other  class  of  the  community  in  patriotism^ 
but  that  they  have  been  always  prompt  to  serve  their  country.'' 

The  remainder  of  Dr.  Hays'  address  does  him  no  credit.  It  is  a  fulsome 
attempt  to  manufacture  popularity,  by  recounting  deeds  of  individual 

Kon.— The  Uieratiwi  of  the  Dr.  appears  to  us  at  fault,  when,  he  says,  in  a  sabsequent 
portion  of  his  speeeh,  ihtpro/emon  "  have  aerved"  '<  their  eonntry  in  the  cabinet^** 
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ikiemb^n,  whidb  deeds,  hotionble  perhaps  in  themselves,  have  do  oo&nco- 
tidti  whatever  with  the  professioD  of  medicitiey  and  which  were  very 
improperly  made  the  subject  of  a  little  vain^glorioos  boasting,  in  a  spot, 
«nd  on  an  ocoasion,  which  should  have  been  sacred  to  all  the  nobler  and 
higher  impulses  of  humanity. 

Dr.  Hays  was  warmly  applauded  during  the  course  of  bit  remarks 
After  he  had  concluded,  Mayor  Conrad  replied  as  fullows : 

<'  Mr.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangement,  I  thank  you,  in  the 
iian)|9  of  the  community  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  for  your 
eloquent  introduction  of  our  friends  to  the  authorities  of  the  city,  and  to 
this,  the  Hall  of  Independence. 

"Gentlemen  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  I  am  proud  of  the 
privilege  of  extending  to  you,  in  the  name  of  the  government^  and  of  the 
people  of  Philadelphia,  a  most  cordial  welcome. 

"I  bid  you  welcome  to  our  city — a  city,  which,  deriving  a  cherished  dift- 
tinotion  from  the  profession  which  you  adorn,  is  eager,  now  and  ever,  to 
requite  it  in  her  tribute  of  respect  for  its  professors.  I  welcome  you  to  our 
people,  whose  intercourse,  for  many  a  year,  with  you  or  your  brethren,  has 
inspired  a  feeling,  which,  reserved  as  we  are  sometimes  6aid  to  be,  will,  I 
doubt  not^  burst  into  earnest  and  unambiguous  expression  before  you 
leave  us. 

"I  welcome  you,  gentlemen,  to  this  Hall,  but  not  as  strangers,  or  the  sons 
of  strangers,  for  it  is  your  own.  As  the  temple  and  territory  of  Delphos, 
in  the  wildest  domestic  perturbations  of  Greece,  afforded  one  sacred  area 
over  which  the  cloud  of  discord  never  gathered,  one  altar  whose  worship 
was  never  invaded,  this  spot,  consecrated  to  our  common  American  glory, 
knows  no  lines  of  latitude,  and  belongs,  in  truth,  no  more  to  us,  whose 
peculiar  privilege  it  is  to  inherit  its  guardianship,  than  to  our  brothers — 
to  you.  In  coming  hither,  therefore,  you  come  home.  These  precincts 
have  been  hallowed,  for  all  time,  by  the  heroic  virtues  of  your  and  our 
fathers.  This  is  the  fountain  from  which  the  living  waters  of  American 
liberty  were  first  drawn,  and  it  is,  therefore,  the  most  sacred ;  woe  to  the 
generation  in  which  it  ceases  to  be  sacred !  but,  like  the  well  of  the 
Patriarch,  aU  the  tribes  of  Liberty's  Israel,  own  here  an  equal  right,  and 
owe  here  an  equal  homage. 

"  In  no  sense,  then,  can  I  greet  you  as  strangers ;  for  yours  are  names 
familiar  to  every  American  pi^ud  of  the  science  of  his  country,  and  tho» 

*<  and  ATen  taken  up  arms  for  her  defence"  in  the  field.  There  is  no  medical  depart- 
ment, properly  speaking,  connected  with  our  general  govemment,  and  certainly  no 
health  office  Connected  with  the  cabinet  at  Washington,  and  for  the  medical  profet- 
Hon  to  **  take  up  arms,"  unless  it  be  for  the  alleyiation  of  suffering,  appears  to  ua, 
not  only  incompatible,  but  utterly  impossible.  We  trust  Dr.  Hays  uses  the  lancet 
more  carefblly  than  he  does  **  the  King*9  Engliih,*' 
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who  are  unitod^  by  thu  assooiation,  in  a  oanae  so  lofty  as  that  eloqaently 
ohaiacteriied  by  your  chairman^  may  not  only  okdm  the  uniyenal  and 
aeknowledged  privileges  of  the  repablio  of  mmds,|biit  the  rights  of  a  nearer 
and  dearer  charter — ^the  brotherhood  of  beneficenoe — the  kindred  chums  of 
noble  hearts  knit  in  the  highest  and  holiest  of  human  aspirations.  In  this 
spirit,  with  the  most  fervent  and  fraternal  sentiments  of  respect  and  regatd, 
I  greet  and  welcome  you. 

"  Tou  are  right,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  claiming,  amid  the  associations  which 
hallow  these  precincts,  a  peculiar  privilege  for  your  profession— a  profession 
which  not  only  sprinkled,  with  the  first  blood  of  the  Revolation,  tho  highest 
altar  upon  which  valor  vowed  and  dedicated  our  ooutitry  to  freedom*-! 
refer,  as  you  have  referred,  to  Dr.  Warren  and  Bunker  HiU — ^but  which, 
in  every  struggle  for  the  enlargement  and  enlightenment  of  human 
destinies,  has  been  eminently  distinguished  for  courage,  seal,  and  fidelity  to 
tiie  rights  of  man.  You  have,  therefore,  a  peculiar  right  to  claim  kindred 
here,  and  have  that  claim  allowed ;  and  within  these  walls,  which  witnessed 
the  seal  of  Bush,  it  would  be  a  treason  to  virtue  to  forget  that  one  of  the 
lights  of  your  profession  shed  glory  upon  the  solemn  debates  of  this  hall^ 
and  was  foremost  among  those  that  bade  yonder  bell,  (preserved  and  devoted 
to  the  veneration  of  posterity,)  with  its  iron  tongue  to  *^ proclaim  lUfer^ 
thrwghofU  aU  the  land  io  aU  (Ae  inhabitants  ther^/" 

'*  It  is  the  glorious  peculiarity  of  your  profession,  that,  while  ambition,  in 

its  ordinary  and  most  applauded  paths,  plays  the  part  of  the  dettroj^,  and 

wins  glory  at  the  expense  of  human  lifo  and  happiness,  jon  and  yours,  with 

a  more  exalted  civilisation  and  a  nobler  heroism,  have  ever  mntghi  to  9avs. 

Next  to  the  highest  of  all  human  courage — if,  indeed,  it  be  merely  Auwusfi— - 

,  that  of  the  martyrs  of  religious  truth,  the  courage  of  the  physician,  whether 

on  the  battle-field  or  in  the  laaar-house,  the  courage  of  science  and  humanity 

is  the  most  sidblime,  and  best  entitled  to  the  darum  et  vcTMrahiU  namen. 

The  vulgar  courage  of  the  warrior,  under  the  base  stimulus  of  passion,  or 

the  low  greed  of  applause,  can  hardly  be  compared  to  the  noble  intrepidity 

of  the  surgeon,  who  gleans,  in  the  ruthless  uid  red-handed  reaper's  path, 

the  leavings  of  battle,  and  still  less  with  the  hero  of  the  hospital,  who 

anoounters  the  grim  antagonist,  in  the  horrid  silence  and  gloom  of  the 

pestilence.    Imagination  can  hardly  embody  an  instanoe  of  human  courage 

and  virtue  more  sublime  and  unearthly  than  that  of  the  physician,  who,  in 

the  midnight  of  a  plagne-stricken  city,  midst  the  foetid  solitudes  of  its 

alleys,  and  entering  the  devoted  hovel  of  the  wretched  ministers — while 

only  pestilence,  and  misery,  and  death,  and  Gtod  look  on  to  the  perishing. 

I  need  not  step  from  this  spot  to  grasp  the  hand  of  many  a  hero  who  olaims 

no  Uurel — many  a  noble  philanthropist  whose  sacred  labors  in  scenes  like 

these,  have  been  unmarked  save  by  the  eye  that  never  slumbers,  and 

lemembered  only  by  Him,  who  alone  can  reward. 
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<'  To  such  a  profession,  oi^e  venerable  from  its  antiquity,  noble  from  the 
grandeur  of  its  objects,  illustrious  from  its  achievements,  and  which  demands 
every  aid  and  energy  of  genius  and  scidhce,  of  head  and  heart  that  dignifies 
the  race,  it  is  not  strange  that,  go  where  it  may,  a  ready  homage  greets 
and  a  ready  blessing  attends  it.  In  our  own  city,  all  that  is  noble  in 
patriotism,  all  that  is  exalted  in  science,  all  that  is  bright  and  beautiful  in  the 
arts  that  refine  society,  all  that  is  lovely,  and  cherished,  and  holy  in  private 
life,  combine  to  render  the  profession  sacred  and  dear  to  us. 

'*  There  are  few  living,  to  whom  some  one  death  in  the  past  is  not  the  sole 
event  and  solitary  memory  of  the  survivors's  life — ^to  him  a  lonely  pyramid 
in  the  melancholy  desert;  and  to  such  a  mind  and  memory,  the  debt  of  the 
death-bed,  where  science  rendered  holy  by  its  office  ministered,  though 
never  paid  is  never  repudiated.  I  never  knew  a  good  man,  still  less  a  good 
woman,  who  had  not  such  a  debt — a  debt  which  bankrupt  gratitude 
cherished  with  its  latest  affections  and  devoutest  memories. 

'^  In  these  times,  when  the  omnipotence  of  associated  effort  is  invoked  for 
so  much  that  is  of  dubious  merit,  it  is  a  gratifying  spectacle  to  behold  the 
enlightened  professors  of  the  most  exalted  of  all  arts — men,  sage  and  grave, 
unselfish  and  unaspiring,  forsaking  the  homes  to  which  they  are  bound  by 
the  affections  and  the  afflictions  of  thousands,  by  wealth,  and  &me,  and 
influence,  to  wander  wearily  away  upon  a  pilgrimage  of  hundreds  of  leagues, 
in  the  cause  and  interests  of  the  human  family,  its  security,  its  health  and 
happiness.  For  more  than  ten  years,  the  representatives  of  your  profession 
have  gathered  in  convention.  What  other  body  of  our  citizens  have  made 
a  like  effort — a  like  sacrifice  ?  Selected  from  the  most  eminent  of  the  pro- 
fession, the  delegates  have  been  men  whose  years,  like  their  virtues,  were 
many. 

''  How  difficult  must  have  been  to  them  the  effort  to  burst  through  the 
bonds  of  a  relying  and  clinging  practice  I  How  great  the  labor  and  how 
heavy  the  sacrifice !  They  have  already  visited,  in  this  duty,  the  cities 
of  every  section  of  our  wide  country :  how  many  have  fallen  by  the  way- 
side ?  How  many  martyrs  could  you  not  thus  number  in  this  cause  T 
How  many  of  the  good  and  great  of  the  profession  have,  in  these  benevolent 
pilgrimages,  joined  the  ranks  of  the  thousands  who  have  sacrificed  them- 
selves at  the  requisitions  of  duty  as  recognized  and  enforced  by  your  self- 
imposed  laws— joining  the  dead  in  the  effort  to  aid  the  living.  The 
epitaph  of  the  Spartans  at  Thermopylsa,  might  well  commemorate  the 
virtues  and  the  fate  of  these  martyrs.  But  if  the  cost  has  been  great,  the 
results  have  been  commensurate. 

<<  Of  the  professional  advantages  attained,  though  I  know  them  to  be 
invaluable,  I  will  not  presume  to  speak,  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  state,  as 
health  is  the  most  important  subject  of  municipal  provision  and  oare,  that 
the  transactions  of  the  association,  which  I  have  examined  with  great 
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interest,  comprise  much  that  merits  the  attention  and  will  reward  the 
respectful  consideration  of  the  mnnicipal  governments  of  the  Union. 

<'  It  is  natural  that  Philadelphia  shoold  feel,  as  she  does  feel,  a. profound 
mterest  in  the  cause  of  medical  education  in  this  country.  She  cannot,  of 
coarse,  forget  that  it  was  here  that  the  first  medical  college  was  estahlished 
in  this  country ;  that  its  merits  and  success  extorted  a  trans-atlantic  tribute 
of  admiration,  and  that  progressing  rapidly,  but  wisely,  it  achieved  and 
maintained  an  equality  with  the  most  celebrated  institutions  of  the  old 
world.  As  the  cause  of  medical  education  has  extended,  and  institutions 
worthy  of  the  cause  and  country  have  sprung  up,  each  triumph,  thus 
attained,  has  been  regarded  here  as  the  successful  outbursting  of  an  offshoot 
firom  the  primary  effort,  and  Philadelphia,  while  rejoicing  in  the  expansion 
and  elevation  of  medical  education  throughout  the  land,  has  almost  fkncied 
— so  earnest  is  her  interest  in  the  medical  education — ^tfaat  she  had  a  right 
to  indulge  a  parental  pride  in  all  that  advances  that  interest; 

«  These  genial  feelings  have  been  maintained,  in  all  their  early  and  fervid 
freshness,  by  constant  intercourse  with  all  sections  of  our  country.  The 
ingenuous  and  gallant  youths  that  have  come  hither  for  medical  instructiony 
have,  in  their  unstudied  intercourse,  exhibited  the  character  of  their 
respective  States  in  a  light  so  generous  and  exalted,  as  to  win  our  affections 
not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  the  communities  and  States  which  could 
exult  in  them  as  their  own.  Winter  after  winter  we  have  bad  hundreds  of 
these  noble  young  spirits  among  us  here.  And  let  me  remark,  that  rigorous 
as  I  am  said  to  be  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  I  have  yet  to  know  the 
first  occasion  to  rebuke,  much  less  to  punish,  a  medical  student. 

^  We  have  found  them  as  gentle  and  decorous  in  their  deportment  as  they 
are  exalted  in  their  aspirations,  and  had  Philadelphia — eminently  catholic 
in  her  affection  for  her  sister  communitie^needed  a  lesson  of  love  and 
loyalty,  these  noble  young  missionaries  would  have  taught  it.  This  inter- 
change of  sympathies  has  endured  for  the  third  of  a  century,  (may  it  last 
forever.)  Her  youths  who  formerly  bore  these  sentiments  to  the  remote 
sections  of  our  republic,  stand  before  me  now  as  the  revered  sages  and 
ornaments  of  their  profession,  meeting  here  the  evidences  of  a  reputation 
which  had  preceded  them,  and  has  long  been  cherished  by  us.  And  who 
can  tell  what  have  been  the  results  of  this  kindly  interchange  of  kindly 
feelings?  It  has  doubtless  been  felt  in  every  commercial,  social,  and 
political  relation  of  life,  correcting  the  prejudices,  harmonising  the  discords 
and  subduing  the  dangers  of  our  common  country. 

''We  realise  these  facts.  We  recognize  in  the  members  of  an  enlightened 
profession  like  yours,  so  many  patriots  and  philanthropists  engaged  in  the 
great  and  general  interests  of  the  human  race,  and  apart  from  the  mere 
scientific  acquisitions  of  your  annual  meetings,  we  perceive,  in  them,  results 
aaspcious  to  aU  that  we  cherish,  that  is  kindly,  forbearing  and  conservative 
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between  man  and  man,  party  and  party,  state  and  state,  section  and  section; 
and  so  regarding  them,  we  hail  and  greet  you.  with  a  welcome,  as  sincere 
and  cordial  as  the  heart  can  forge  or  the  tongue  can  utter." 

The  speech  of  the  mayor  was  interrupted  by  frequent  rounds  of  applause ; 
after  he  had  concluded,  the  delegates  inspected  the  curiosities  in  the  Hall, 
and  soon  after  left  the  building. 


OUR  DUNNING  LETTER. 

<^  Pay  iablt.''  We  have  taken  this  as  the  motto  of  a  little  article  we 
wish  to  address  to  our  friends  and  patrons.  Pay  earfyy  that  is  promptly, 
and  during  the  forepart  of  the  year.  The  Journal  has  not  yet  paid  its 
way.  We  lose,  and  are  contented  to  lose,  at  present  some  hundred  dollars 
every  year  to  support  it,  if  it  be  necessary.  But  we  are  not  contented,  in 
addition  to  all  this,  to  go  begging  for  our  editorial  matter ;  to  appear  to 
live  on  the  unpaid  toil  of  others ;  to  neglect  to  pay  as  other  Journals  pay 
for  valuable  and  well- written  articles ;  neither  are  we  content  to  neglect  to 
serve  our  readers  with  the  best  articles  which  can  be  had,  because  the 
Journal  can't  pay  for  them. 

Our  subscription  has  been  large  enough  to  lead  us  to  expect  bettor  things, 
but  the  neglect  on  the  part  of  many  of  our  patrons,  of  those  two  little 
words  <'  PAT  EARLY,"  has  somewhat  diminished  our  list,  besides  putting 
us  constantly  to  extra  expense  and  trouble.  Forward  your  subscriptions, 
gentlemen,  at  the  forepart  of  the  year.  They  will  be  duly  acknowledged 
on  the  third  page  of  the  cover.     Pay  early,  send  by  mail. 

Congress  has  provided  for  registering  all  valuable  letters,  the  eareful 
delivery  of  which  will  be  looked  after  by  the  government.  Pay  early,  send 
by  mail 

ThI  FgBTJBHiniS. 


OUR  BEGGING  LETTER. 
Yes,  gentlemen,  we  have  actually  become  beggars.  We  are  interested, 
deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  the  Journal,  as  we  are  also  in  the  success 
of  Homoeopathy.  We  are  no  partizan  Homoeopaths,  but  we  like  Homoeo- 
pathy in  the  abstract  as  well  as  in  the  concrete,  and  whether  in  substantial, 
in  decimal,  or  in  infinitesimal  doses,  we  tAke  the  motto  of  Patrick  Henry  as 
it  stands  with  us,  Homoeopathy  now,  Homoeopathy  forever.  We  wish  to 
see  it  flourish,  and  we  wish  to  see  the  Journal  become  the  means  of  making 
it  flourish.  Now  this  can  be  done  if  we  will  all  work  together,  if  we  will 
speak  well  as  we  can  of  the  good,  and  not  be  too  severe  in  our  censures  of 
that  which  cannot  certainly  be  perfect.  In  short,  gentlemen,  we  wish  to 
ask  you  to  aid  us  in  increasing  the  circiilation  of  the  Journal,  and  in  return 
we  promise  to  make  it  as  good  as  we  can.    Will  you  help  us  ? 

The  Pubushebs. 
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PHTSIOLOQT,  OR  THE  PHEOSOPHT  OF  THE  HUMAN  ORGANIZATION. 

BT  C.  ■.  TOOTHASXBy  X.  D. 

"God  made  man  of  the  duit  of  the  eaHh,  and  breathed  into  him 
the  breath  of  life." 

Mak  18  a  complex  being,  possessed  of  a  twofold  nature  of  quali- 
ties and  characteristics^  the  tendencies  of  which,  like  the  positive 
and  negatiye  poles  of  an  electrical  battery,  are  towards  extremes,  and 
in  seeking  some  form  of  words  bj  which  to  express  most  clearly 
the  nature  and  origin  of  this  diversity,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
language  more  appropriate  than  that  which  was  chosen  by  the  great 
Historian  and  Law-giver  of  Israel,  ^^  God  made  man  of  the  duet  of 
the  earthy  and  breathed  into  him  tJ^e  breath  of  life" 

When  we  look  upon  man  in  the  concrete,  we  perceive  a  human 
body,  guided  and  impelled  by  a  human  soul.  A  physical  or  mate- 
rial organization,  under  the  influence  of  some  spiritual  or  dynamic 
power.  This  concrete  view  of  man  is  intuitive.  It  is  God's  reve- 
lation. It  is  what  we  know  of  ourselves,  with  but  little  or  with  no 
aid  from  our  reasoning  faculty.  It  is  universal — ^a  recognition  of 
individuaUty  and  identity,  or  personality,  and  even  when  our  reason 
has  not  taught  us  the  distinction  between  the  physical  and  the  spi- 
ritual, our  consciousness  teaches  us  the  existence  of  both. 

This  concrete  view  is  the  starting  point — the  only  true  starting 
point  from  which  we  can  get  a  correct  view  of  the  human  organiza- 
tion; and  the  doctrine  of  the  spiritualist,  which  supposes  that  all 
the  forms  of  matter  are  only  emanations  of  spiritual  existences,  or 
that  there  is  truly  no  such  thing  as  matter  in  the  abstract,  is  no 
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less  at  war  with  this  intuitive  perception  of  our  nature,  than  the 
doctrine  of  the  materialist,  that  spirit  is  only  matter  refined,  subli- 
mated and  perfected,  and  that  truly  speaking,  or  abstractly  con- 
sidered, there  is  no  such  thing  as  spirit. 

Commencing  then,  at  this  starting  point,  viewing  man  in  this 
concrete  form,  and  summoning  reason  to  our  aid,  we  only  confirm 
the  doctrine  our  intuition  had  taught  u^,  when  we  made  our  first 
grand  division  of  the  human  organism  into  matter  and  spirit; 
the  two  great  elements  of  life,  opposite  elements  in  the  combination 
of  which,  all  we  see  of  life  is  manifested ;  opposite  elements,  in  the 
blending  of  which  are  all  the  harmonies  of  ihe  universe. 

Acknowledging  then  the  existence  of  this  two-fold  nature  in  man, 
we  are  prepared  to  proceed  with  the  examination  of  each  ;  or,  man 
is  to  be  considered  first,  as  a  physical,  and  second,  as  a  spiritual 
being. 

In  regard  to  our  physical  or  material  existence,  we  have  an  intui- 
tive and  perceptive,  as  well  as  a  rational  knowledge.  The  body  is 
evidently  a  unit,  composed  of  parts  and  organs.  Of  its  unity, 
reason  leaves  us  no  more  room  to  doubt,  than  of  its  identity,  and 
as  we  examine  this  unit,  we  come  to  a  knowledge  of  its  parts, 
and  of  the  separate  and  distinct  use  of  each  part  and  organ  of 
which  it  is  composed. 

The  skin  or  external  covering  is  the  most  manifest,  or  the  most 
subject  to,  as  it  is  the  first  object  that  presents  itself  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  our  senses.  It  serves  as  an  investiture  or  clothing, 
with  which  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  other  organs  the  entire  physical 
organism  is  covered.  By  numerous  interstices  and  reflexions 
inward,  it  forms  tubes,  openings,  or  pores,  through  which  are  con- 
stantly issuing,  a  variety  of  excretions,  for  the  purification  of  the 
body.  It  is  also  possessed  of  a  function  by  which  it  is  able,  when 
in  health,  constantly  to  draw  from  the  circumambient  atmosphere, 
as  well  as  from  many  other  health-giving  substances  with  which  it 
may  be  brought  in  contact,  the  elements  of  life  and  growth  ;  and  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  none  of  the  functions  of  this  curious 
mechanism,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  subject  as  it  is  to  our 
most  minute  and  careful  observation,  appears  to  be  performed  in 
obedience  to  any  known  mechanical  or  chemical  laws. 

This  external  covering  or  skin,  is  reflected  inwards,  through  the 
mouth,  nose,  and  other  apertures,  lining  internally  every  cavity  of 
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the  whole  organism.  This  internal  lining  differs  somewhat  from  the 
external  coat  or  covering  of  the  body,  and  especially  in  its  capacity 
of  secreting  mncos,  and  is  hence  called  the  mucus  coat. 

Passing  within  this  external  covering,  we  find  a  great  variety  of 
organs.  First,  the  muscles,  which,  like  so  many  elastic  ropes,  ap- 
parently endowed  with  a  volition,  or  will,  as  well  as  with  a  capacity 
of  motion  peculiarly  their  own,  are  still  subject  to  the  active  force 
of  the  ruling  mind,  and  by  their  elastic  force,  are  capable  of  impel- 
ling backward  or  forward,  or  of  urging  this  way  or  that,  any  part  of 
the  body  with  which  they  may  stand  connected,  or  to  which  they 
may  be  attached.  Each  of  these  muscles  is  covered  with  a  skin 
or  sheath,  with  which  it  is  enveloped  as  the  body  is  enveloped,  with 
its  skin,  and  which  also  possesses,  in  common  with  the  external  skin, 
the  property  of  secreting  and  excreting  substances  adapted  to  its 
xm  and  function. 

Within  the  great  cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  also  in  the  abdomen, 
all  the  organs,  as  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the  liver,  the  spleen,  the 
kidneys,  and  all  the  abdominal  viscera,  are  enveloped  each  in  its 
own  skin  or  sheath,  which  skins  being  reflected  inwards,  generally 
envelope  each  minute  portion,  or  perhaps  each  ultimate  particle, 
until  in  their  minute  divisions  and  subdivisions,  they  become  lost 
to  our  senses,  and  defy  even  the  powers  of  the  microscope  to  de- 
tect their  fineness. 

Besides  these  abdominal  viscera  and  muscular  organs,  the  body 
is  pervaded  by  two  complete  sets  of  blood*vessels,  which,  like  so 
many  elastic  tubes,  extend  to  every  part,  even  to  the  minutest  por- 
tions or  particles  of  every  organ  or  tissue,  conveying  streams  of 
life,  or  withdrawing  superfluous  or  effete,  or  worn  out  material,  but 
in  a  manner  so  intricate,  through  tubes  so  fine  and  delicate,  and 
acting  upon  the  material  substances  in  a  condition  so  highly  subli- 
mated and  refined,  that  no  efforts  of  human  ingenuity,  and  no 
exercbe  of  human  art,  has  yet  been  able  to  discover  the  last  steps 
or  changes  in  this  laboratory  of  life,  or  to  perceive  even  the  minute 
vessels  and  tubes  by  means  of  which  these  wonderful  processes  are 
performed.  Even  the  powers  of  the  microscope  are  here  set  at 
nought,  and  the  revelations  of  the  most  nicely  constructed  glasses 
only  tell  us  that  there  are  other  processes  beyond,  which  we  are 
unable  to  discover.  All  science  is  at  fault,  and  we  only  learn  to 
know  how  much  there  is  which  still  remains  unknown. 
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From  the  analogies  of  the  system,  we  know  that  all  these  finer 
organs  and  tubes  {as  from  actual  observation  toe  perceive  that  all  the 
lar^ger  ones)  are  also  covered  with  a  skin  or  sheath,  and  as  these 
tnb^s  peryade  every  minate  portion  of  every  organ,  so  these  sheaths 
or  skins,  or  investitures,  pervade  each  minate  portion  or  particle, 
all  together  composmg  a  most  wonderful  and  complicated  system  of 
organs,  tubes,  or  blood-vessels,  and  skins  or  sheaths,  constantly  per- 
vading each  other,  but  acting  in  wonderful  harmony  for  the  develop- 
ments  and  perfection  of  the  whole. 

The  next  subject  which  demands  our  attention  is  the  nervous  sys- 
tem ;  and  here  again  we  are  met  with  a  similar  class  of  wonderful 
phenomena.  The  nervous  system  appears  to  be  placed  above,  and 
to  exert  a  controlling  influence  upon  all  the  other  parts  of  our  phy- 
sical organism.  Composed  of  matter  more  highly  sublimated  and 
refined,  susceptible  of  impressions  from  causes  which  would  not 
probably  afiect  the  other  constituent  parts  of  the  human  system,  it 
appears  to  serve  as  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  mind 
and  the  body,  to  convey  the  commands  of  the  one  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  other,  and  to  return  from  the  world  without  to  the  mind 
within,  or  from  the  organs  of  sensation  to  the  mind,  which  alone 
takes  cognizance  of  all  sentient  phenomena ;  all  the  knowledge  the 
senses  may  acquire,  and  all  the  impressions  which  they  may  by  any 
means  receive. 

The  nervous  system  then  is  a  system  of  communication,  a  con- 
geries of  highways,  roads,  and  foot-paths;  a  railroad,  with  an 
infinite  number  of  diverging  branches,  an  electric  or  a  magnetic 
telegraph  ;  its  fine,  and  still  finer  wires  extending  in  every  possible 
direction,  and  over  which  a  system  of  communication  is  established, 
compared  with  which  the  lightning's  flash  lingers,  the  magnetic  tele- 
graph is  slow,  and  aU  human  inventions  afford  but  imperfect  and 
feeble  illustrations. 

As  a  system  of  railroads,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  constantly 
passing  over  it  from  the  central  mind  to  the  peripheral  organs  of  sen- 
sation, and  perhaps  to  the  other  organs,  cars  freighted  with  commands, 
the  results  of  the  judgment,  or  the  emanations  of  the  will,  and  that 
these  cars  are  as  continually  returned  to  the  mind  freighted  with 
the  evidence  of  obedience,  the  perceptions  of  sense.  And  all  this 
system  of  communication  is  so  harmoniously  conducted,  when  left 
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to  the  operations  of  nature  in  a  healthy  state,  that  there  is  nerer 
likely  to  arise  the  least  possible  irregularity  or  interference  with  any 
function.  Snch  is  the  nervous  system,  in  regard  to  its  office  or 
function,  and  such  the  position  it  holds  in  the  economy.  It  is  a 
form  of  matter  upon  which  spirit  makes  impressions,  and  which 
spirit  uses  as  a  medium  of  communication  with  other  matter  and 
other  organs. 

If  we  examine  the  nervous  system  with  regard  to  the  material  of 
which  it  is  composed,  and  its  locality  in  the  body,  we  find  first,  the 
brain,  which  appears  to  be  composed  almost  entirely  of  what  is  de- 
nominated nerve  matter,  separated  by  various  convolutions  into 
departments,  covered  with  a  neurolemma  or  skin,  and  capable  of 
being  acted  upon,  or  of  receiving  various  distinct  impressions  from 
the  influence  of  external  objects.  We  perceive  that  this  nerve 
matter  extends  through  the  entire  length  of  the  spinal  column, 
that  it  gives  out  in  its  progress  a  great  number  of  branches,  and 
finally,  near  the  extremity  of  the  spine,  divides,  what  is  there  left 
of  itself,  into  two  large  branches,  which,  extending  down  the  limbs, 
divide  and  subdivide  until  they  are  lost  in  the  various  tissues  of  which 
the  different  parts  of  each  organ  is  composed. 

This  nerve  matter  appears  to  exist  in  the  brain  as  a  large  mass, 
but  divided  into  convolutions ;  at  or  below  the  base  of  the  brain,  in 
what  is  termed  the  Medulla  Oblongata,  in  a  compact  bundle  of  nerve 
fibres ;  in  the  spme,  in  a  large  cord,  which  is  subdivided  in  the  limbs 
into  small  ropes;  and  each  of  these  is  again  divided  and  subdivided, 
mitil  they  reach  the  extremities  of  the  system,  in  an  inconceivable 
nmnber  of  strands,  filaments,  or  threads,  of  such  more  than  silken 
fineness  and  tenuity,  as  to  set  at  nought  all  human  calculation  and 
conception,  and  only  to  convey  to  our  minds  some  conception  of  the 
infinite  divisibility  of  matter. 

Now  all  this  nervous  system  is  enclosed,  every  nervous  cord  has 
its  sheath,  every  fibre  and  thread  is  covered  with  a  skin,  and  it  is 
probable  that  in  all  the  infinite  divisions  and  subdivisions,  which 
*'  no  eye  can  see,  no  glass  can  reach,"  each  imperceptible  nerve  point, 
is  covered  with  its  own  more  than  imperceptible  skin  or  coat,  of 
almost  infinite  fineness,  delicacy,  and  susceptibility,  through  which 
all  the  impressions  we  receive  of  external  objects,  are  conveyed  to  the 
still  more  delicate  and  susceptible  nerve  fibre,  along  which  it  is  con- 
veyed with  wonderful  delicacy  and  care,  with  wonderful  accuracy 
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and  precision,  to  the  sentient  power,  the  seat  of  consciousness,  the 
habitation  of  the  mind  or  soul. 

In  the  view  which  we  are  now  giving  of  the  human  organization, 
we  have  intended  to  say  but  little  of  the  bony  structure.  These 
structures,  the  frame- work  of  the  system,  are  also  covered  with  a 
skin  or  sheath,  and  are  pervaded  by  a  numerous  set  of  blood-vessels, 
arteries,  and  no  doubt  of  nerves  of  life,  if  not  of  sensation,  minute 
in  size,  and  delicate  in  structure,  by  which  the  processes  of  life  and 
growth,  as  well  as  of  absorption  and  decay,  are  carried  on  and 
perfected ;  and  each  of  these  vessels  is  also  covered  with  a  skin  or 
sheath. 

From  all  we  have  said  of  the  human  organism,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  it  is  composed  of  a  number  of  distinct  systems ;  that  each  sys- 
tem pervades  or  runs  through,  sustains  and  supports  each  other 
system,  so  that  one  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  other  ;  that 
though  each  act  distinctly,  yet  each  act  in  harmony,  and  they 
perform  all  their  offices  without  infringing  upon  the  duties  of  any 
other. 

If  we  examine  the  skin  in  all  its  parts,  in  all  its  minute  ramifica- 
tions, both  as  a  mucus  and  as  a  serous  coat,  and  throughout  all  the 
extent  both  of  the  internal  and  external  organs,  we  shall  find  that  it 
will  present  us  with  the  full  and  perfect  outline  of  the  man,  with  his 
full  rotundity  of  form  and  shape,  that  each  internal  as  well  as  exter- 
nal organ  may  be  represented  by  the  skin  which  covers  it,  and  the 
skins  that  pervade  it,  so  that,  in  this  man  of  skins,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
find  a  spot,  either  internal  or  external,  which  is  not  occupied  by 
skin. 

If  we  examine  the  system  of  blood-vessels,  in  all  their  infinitely 
minute  ramifications,  we  shall  find  that  either  the  arterial  or  venous 
system  alone,  presents  almost  a  complete  contour  of  the  human  form, 
leaving  no  vacant  spot  in  the  whole  organism  which  is  not  filled  with 
their  presence,  so  that  it  would  seem  almost  as  if  three  distinct  sets 
of  organs  were  constantly  filling  the  same  absolute  space  at  the  same 
time. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  nervous  system  is  equally  ramified  in  its 
extent,  equally  pervades  every  part,  fills  each  equally  with  its  pre- 
sence, and  if  all  the  infinite  multiplicity  of  nerve  fibre  could  be  dis- 
sected out,  it  would  again  form  a  perfect  figure  of  the  human  form 
divine,  in  all  its  rotundity  of  size  and  beauty,  and  so  filled  internaUy 
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as  well  as  externftllj,  with  this  wonderfullj  working  telegraph  of  the 
mind,  that  no  spot  perhaps  the  size  of  a  pin's  or  needle's  point,  could 
be  found  that  was  not  full  of  its  presence.  This  then  is  the  fourth,  or, 
if  we  divide  the  nervous  system  into  two  parts,  the  impulsive  and  the 
recurrent  nerves,  we  have  the  fifth  system  of  organs,  everywhere 
present,  and  each  filling  the  entire  space  occupied  by  the  body. 

If  we  commence  then  internally,  and  proceed  outward,  we  have 
first,  the  man  of  bones ;  second,  the  man  of  muscles ;  third,  the 
man  of  arteries;  fourth,  the  man  of  veins ;  fifth,  the  man  of 
nerves ;  and^  sixth,  the  man  of  skins ;  each  perfect  and  entire,  and 
each,  if  we  except  the  muscular  and  bony  structures,  occupying  the 
entire  space  occupied  by  the  body. 

What  a  wonderful  piece  of  machinery  is  this — ^how  complicated 
and  yet  how  simple.  How  does  it  ascend  and  descend  from  mate-  . 
riality  to  immateriality  ?  and  the  contrary.  How  does  it  set  at 
nought  the  ordinary  laws  of  physics,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  laws 
of  mechanical  action  ?  How  do  these  complicated  structures  per- 
form such  different  offices,  whether  it  be  in  immediate  juxtaposition 
or  in  absolute  entity  of  space  ?  Why  is  it  that  organs  need  to  be  so 
infinitely  divided,  subdivided,  and  expanded,  unless  it  is  that  they 
may  act  upon  material  infinitely  sublimated  and  refined.  What  are 
the  media  by  which  spirit  acts  upon  and  communicates  with  matter, 
or  by  which  matter  impresses  spirit?  These  questions  impress 
themselves  upon  us,  in  view  of  what  we  can  perceive  of  our  phy- 
sical organization. 

Besides  this,  there  are  various  functions  performed  by  these  phy- 
sical organs,  which  imply  the  presence  of  some  attractive  force  or 
dynamic  power  or  agency,  which  appears  to  occupy  a  mean  or 
nuddle  space  between  the  material  and  the  spiritual  elements  of  our 
being,  and  which,  when  its  exercise  is  interrupted,  as  it  often  may 
be  by  exterior  agencies,  modifies  the  healthful  action  of  the  physical 
or  material  tissues  and  organs,  and  may  interrupt  or  prevent  their 
use. 

We  have  now  given  a  brief  view  of  the  material  part  of  our  or- 
ganization. We  have  seen  that  the  phenomena  it  exhibits  are  such 
as  to  admonish  us  that  ^^  we  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made." 

There  are  many  points  of  this  subject  on  which  it  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  enlarge.  Intimately  connected  with  this  subject  is  the 
means  of  growth,  nourishment,  and  support  of  these  organs,  and 
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the  varions  health  and  life-giving  influences  with  which  they  are 
surrounded.  The  adaptation  of  difierent  kinds  of  food  and  drink  to 
the  life  and  health  of  this  wonderful  economy.  The  yarious  delete- 
rious or  death-producing  influences  to  which  they  are  exposed.  And 
how  tissues  so  delicate,  so  refined,  so  almost  infinitely  attenuated, 
may  be  affected  injuriously  by  very  minute  and  subtle,  as  weU  as 
by  more  material  causes.  But  time  fails,  and  the  present  article 
is  necessarily  too  limited  for  an  efibrt  of  this  nature.  Something 
must  be  left  for  inference,  and  practical  lessons  may  be  drawn  from 
what  we  already  know. 


lETTER  TO  THE  HOMEOPATHIC  PHYSICIANS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATEi 

PRBSBNTBD  TO  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTB  OF  H0M(E0PATHT 
BT  B.  F.  J08LIH|  M.  D. 

Medical  Brethren  : — 

In  endeavoring  to  fulfill  the  duty  of  addressing  you  on  some 
topics  designated  by  our  National  Society,  I  brieve  it  will  be  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  their  resolution,  to  offer  some  thoughts 
on  The  Advancement  of  Medical  Science,  and  especiallt  on 
Hom(eopathy,  considered  as  improvable. 

Your  practice  is  a  continual  confirmation  of  the  fundamental  law 
of  therapeutics.  The  verification  of  this  law,^  however,  by  Hahne- 
mann and  his  successors,  are  already  so  numerous,  that  compara- 
tively little  can  be  added  to  the  extreme  probability  of  its  universality 
by  any  new  clinical  observations.  It  is  not  chiefly  in  this  direction 
that  you  are  to  labor  for  the  advancement  of  medical  science ;  though 
by  the  repetition  of  verifications  you  may  promote  its  diffunm 
among  those  who  hitherto  remain  skeptical. 

The  law  of  cure,  and  some  obvious  inferences  from  it  being 
established,  but  the  ouratiye  property  of  the  great  mass  of  material 
agents  being  still  undiscovered,  your  more  useful  efforts  in  advancing 
the  healing  art  will  not  often  be  in  searching  for  new  principles,  but 
for  new  facts — not  for  new  methods  of  employing  known  remedies, 
but  for  new  remedies  to  be  employed  under  the  guidance  of  prind- 
ples  with  which  you  are  already  familiar.  The  term  new  is  not 
here  intended  to  exclude  the  hitherto  undiscovered  properties  of 
drugs,  partially  proved.    Revealing  the  functions  still  latent  in  one 
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of  these,  may  be  virtually  equivalent  to  creating  a  new  remedy. 
The  provings  and  reprovings  of  dmgB  constitute  the  great  work 
devolving  upon  the  disciples  of  Hahnemann. 

The  additions  thus  made  can  never  shake  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  similitude,  nor  the  general  principle  of  proving,  which  the 
Tery  terms  of  that  law  of  cure  imply.  Thus  far,  at  least,  the 
homoeopathic  system  ranks  among  the  branches  of  established 
aoience. 

The  same  rank,  however,  cannot  be  accorded  to  many  subordinate 
generalizations,  which  ingenious  theorists  attempt  to  introduce  into 
the  superstructure.  For  example,  the  relative  importance  of  a 
medicine  to  dijSerent  organs  and  functions,  and  that  of  different 
medicines  to  the  same  organ  or  function,  can  never  be  exactly 
determined  till  the  provings  of  such  medicine  or  medicines  shall 
have  been  completed.  In  the  meantime,  the  classifications  which 
relate  to  these,  and  which  convenience  may  require,  are  to  be.  i^ 
garded  only  as  approximate,  provisional  and  temporary. 

Still  lower  in  scientific  rank,  and  more  vacillating,  are  systems 
of  therapeutics  founded  on  pathological  hypotheses  or  mere  clinical 
experience.  The  bad  success  of  other  schools  should  teach  ours  to 
avoid  squandering  their  time  by  efforts  in  that  direction.  Such 
systems  require  frequent  reconstruction. 

The  legitimate  extension  of  the  Materia  Medica  by  provings,  is 
not  liable  to  occasion  similar  oscUlations  throughout  the  fabric. 
Beal  materials  accumulate  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  ex- 
periments. If  some  unsound  elements  are  unavoidably  introduced, 
they  will,  by  a  kind  of  interstitial  and  molecular  growth,  analogous 
to  nutrition  in  the  human  body,  be  ultimately  eliminated  without 
any  suddai  or  general  shock,  their  places  being  supplied  by  others 
which  better  stand  the  test  of  enlarged  experience. 

Thus,  new  symptoms  give  to  the  Materia  Medica  structure,  its 
extennan  ;  the  verification  of  old  ones,  its  BoUdifieation.  Original 
provings  effect  the  former ;  reprorings  effect  both.  The  repetition 
of  the  experiments  by  different  provers,  wUl  determine  the  relative 
frequency  of  recurrence  of  the  several  genuine  symptoms,  and 
eonsequently  their  relative  adaptedness  to  the  average  human  or- 
gsnism. 

But  no  genuine  drug  symptoms  are  absolutely  useless,  however 
rare  the  organisms  to  which  they  are  peculiar;  so  that  few  need 
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decline  making  contributions  to  the  Materia  Medica  from  fear  of 
vitiating  it  with  their  idiosyncrasies.  Natural  or  acquired  peculiari- 
ties in  a  portion  of  the  provers,  and  in  some  of  them  a  susceptibility 
which  almost  amounts  to  disease,  may  be  requisite  for  the  ultimate 
completeness  of  the  world's  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  medicines. 
The  therapeutic  utility  of  that  part  of  the  Materia  Medica  thus 
developed,  will  not  be  limited  to  a  class  of  patients  whose  normal 
state  is  similar  to  that  of  these  sensitive  provers ;  for  a  disease 
generates  a  sensibility  to  the  action  of  its  appropriate  remedy ;  and 
in  many  instances  this  remedy  may  remain  undiscovered,  until  its 
morbific  properties  shall  have  been  developed  by  persons  naturally 
more  sensitive  to  its  action  than  the  patients  themselves  in  their 
normal  condition.  There  may  be  many  symptoms  of  a  drug  which 
a  majority  of  provers  may  be  incapable  of  experiencing  as  its 
effects ;  and  if  by  disease,  a  great  number  of  these  symptoms 
should  be  developed  in  their  own  persons,  they  might  be  dependent 
for  their  cure,  upon  the  labors  of  a  few  whose  constitutions  or  con- 
ditions at  the  time  of  the  provings  had  be^n  dissimilar  to  their  own. 
Both  classes  of  persons  above  referred  to  as  proper  agents  for 
extending  a  Materia  Medica  Pura,  are  supposed  to  have  few  symp- 
toms, except  those  produced  by  the  proving,  and  to  be  capable  of 
distinguishing  the  former,  and  careful  to  reject  them. 

There  is  another  class  from  whom  may  be  obtained  verifications 
of  symptoms  previously  established.  These  are  patients.  The 
confirmations  which  they  afford  are  of  two  kinds,  pathogenetic  and 
therapeutic.  Both  require  great  discrimination  and  caution,  for 
distinguishing  the  effects  of  the  drug  from  the  natural  progress  or 
retrogradation  of  the  disease. 

Meagre  descriptions  of  cases  cured  under  several  remedies  given 
in  quick  succession,  contribute  nothing  to  the  confirmation  of  the 
Materia  Medica. 

If  the  symptoms  of  a  case  are  minutely  noted,  their  entire  re- 
moval under  a  single  remedy,  tends  to  verify  the  pathogenesis,  but 
not  in  the  same  degree  as  would  the  recurrence  of  an  equal  number 
of  symptoms,  in  reproving  by  new  provers.     Such  cures  afford  col- 
I  lateral  evidence  in  favor  of  the  Materia  Medica ;  they  fortify,  but 

;l  without  extending  it.    To  admit  new  symptoms  on  mere  therapeutic 

Itj  evidence,  would  be  in  some  degree  a  return  of  the  uncertain  method 

]i  of  the  empirical  school. 
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The  use  of  patients  for  pathogenetic  purposes  is  attended  with 
similar  difficulties,  and  requires  similar  precautions.  Yet  the  mor- 
bific effects  of  medicines  appropriate  for  the  cure,  will  afford  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  confirming  the  results  primarily  derived  from 
the  healthy.  By  marking  in  a  Materia  Medica  or  repertory,  the 
symptoms  thus  confirmed,  physicians  might  collect  much  concurrent 
evidence.  Under  a  symptom  of  the  former,  or  drug  of  the  latter, 
an  oblique  line  (1)  might  be  placed  for  every  unequivocal  patho- 
genetic confirmation,  and  another  oppositely  inclined  for  every 
unequivocal  curative  one.  The  number  of  marks  would  show  the 
amount  of  confirmations.  Whenever  they  mutually  intersected, 
they  would  form  an  approximation  to  a  star,  already  in  our  school 
the  conventional  sign  that  the  drug  has  been  observed  to  exhibit 
both  modes  of  action  with  reference  to  the  symptom. 

The  morbific  effects  of  drugs  are  frequently  observed  to  be  the 
same  on  the  sick  as  on  the  healthy,  even  to  the  minutest  particu- 
lars ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  real  morbific  effects  are  identical, 
and  that  the  principal  reason  for  not  relying  on  such  provings  is, 
the  danger  of  introducing  symptoms  proper  to  the  disease  alone. 
This  danger  would  vary  with  the  knowledge  and  caution  of  the  ob- 
server. 

A  similar  danger  attends  therapetUic  verifications,  and  is  in  one 
respect  greater,  viz.,  in  regard  to  eritieal  days.  Many  accurate 
observers  have  noticed  certain  epochs  of  decline  or  termination  of 
diseases,  especially  those  of  a  febrile  character.  The  more  marked 
of  these  changes  occur  on  the  third,  seventh,  eleventh^  fourteenth, 
or  twenty-first  days.  Several  partial  crises  are  observed  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  same  case,  each  leaving  it  changed  by  the  somewhat 
sudden  disappearance  or  mitigation  of  some  of  the  symptoms.  Now, 
if  under  a  correct  treatment,  each  of  these  changes  is  on  the  whoh^ 
a  favorable  one,  and  the  final  result  happy,  the  several  improve- 
ments and  the  final  cure  are  not  attributable  merely  to  Nature;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  not  merely  to  the  medicines  given  immediately 
before  the  epochs  of  the  several  changes.  If  others  had  been  pre- 
viously administered,  they  may  have  equal  claims  as  the  cause  of 
the  improvement  or  cure.  If  the  physician  neglects  the  observation 
of  critical  days,  he  may  draw  erroneous  conclusions  in  regard  to  the 
curative  influence  of  a  drug.  The  quotidian  changes  are  generally 
appreciated.     The  before  mentioned  critical  days  are  also,  in  regard 
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to  Bome  sjmptoms,  and  in  somo  degree,  days  of  exacerbation,  and 
their  neglect  might  vitiate  the  pathogenetic  confirmations,  though 
usually  less  than  the  therapeutic.  To  prove  medicines  on  the 
healthy  is  the  great  work  which  devolves  on  our  school. 

Some  allege  as  an  objection  to  additional  provings,  that  the  pile 
of  materials  is  already  inconveniently  large.  In  regard  to  this, 
they  might  best  appreciate  the  influence  of  additions,  by  means  of 
subtractions ;  because,  by  making  the  latter,  we  can  compare  objects 
with  which  we  are  already  acquainted.  As  an  experiment  then,  let 
any  physician  expunge  at  random,  one>half  of  each  paragraph  of  a 
Materia  Mcdica  or  repertory,  or,  what  is  equivalent,  systematically 
avoid  consulting  the  first  or  last  half  of  each  paragraph,  throughout 
the  book.  The  mere  conception  of  such  a  course  must  satisfy  any 
experieucod  and  thorough  practitioner,  of  the  impossibility  of  attain- 
ing even  a  near  approximation  to  his  present  success,  without  vast 
additional  labor.  Toward  the  true  remedy,  and  often  to  one  only 
analogous  to  it,  he  would  approximate  by  a  longer  series  of  com- 
parisons ithan  that  which  now  sufSces  for  obtaining  the  similimum. 
Such  being  the  efiect  of  curtailing  our  present  resources,  we  can  on 
this,  as  on  many  other  subjects,  reason  from  subtraction  to  addition, 
and  from  tlie  past  to  the  future.  It  is  presumable,  that  the  effect 
of  adding  will  be  opposite  to  that  of  subtracting,  and  that  of  future 
GOntributionB  similar  to  that  of  former  ones.  The  effect  of  reducing 
the  number  of  symptoms  of  a  remedy  in  a  Materia  Medica,  affords 
an  argument  in  favor  of  reprovings  ;  that  of  reducing  the  number 
of  remedies  appended  to  a  symptom  in  a  repertory,  an  argument 
in  favor  of  original  provings. 

We  are  agreed  as  to  the  general  mode  of  improving  our  Materia 
Medica^  i.  e,,  ^y  the  examination  of  morbific  properties,  and  not  by 
the  dirtct  observation  of  curative  ones,  on  which  other  schools  rely. 
This  will  always  insure  to  ours  an  immense  advantage  in  the  rapidity 
and  certainty  of  development,  which  will  be  proportional  to  the  labor 
bestowed, 

I  have  hitherto  referred  to  our  fundamental  principles,  which  are 
eternal,  and  our  materials,  which  are  cumulative. 

Is  the  science  of  medicine  in  all  its  comprehensiveness,  to  become 
equally  reliable,  or  improvable  with  equal  certamty  and  rapidity  7 
Tbia  is  not  to  be  expected.  Some  auxiliary  branches,  common  to 
all  schools,  must,  from  their  nature,  remain  more  uncertain  and 
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less  progressive ;  and  when  the  ezclasiye  labor  of  cultiyating  them 
shall  devolve  also  upon  the  disciples  of  Hahnemann,  jou  will|  with 
these  sciences,  inherit  those  difficulties  which  are  necessarily  inherent 
in  them ;  though  some  difficulties  will  be  more  easily  surmounted 
with  the  aid  of  Homoeopathy ;  and  some  of  the  problems  which  pre- 
sent other  difficulties,  will  themselves  sink  into  practical  insignifi- 
cance, in  proportion  as  the  great  truths  of  our  system  are  appro- 
dated. 

Many  physiolo^cal  and  pathological  problems  are  of  such  a 
duuracter  as  to  present  to  those  homoeopatbists  who  may  attempt 
their  solution,  elements  of  uncertainty  similar  to  those  encountered 
by  previous  medical  theorists ;  so  that,  considered  in  relation  to 
some  of  these  coUateral  or  auxiliary  topics.  Reformed  Medicine  is 
not  destined  to  be  exempt  from  slow  development.  Here  lie  the 
same  rocks  on  which  have  been  wrecked  so  many  navigators  of 
other  times,  compelled  by  their  position  simultaneously  to  encounter 
invisible  under-currents,  and  unforeseen  shifting  of  winds.  Or,  to 
speak  less  figuratively,  the  investigator  is  compelled  to  grapple 
with  a  problem  of  numerous  and  uncertain  elements. 

Now,  if  a  great  portion  of  what  all  schools,  our  own  inclusive, 
allow  to  be  medical  problems,  are  for  a  long  time  to  remain  without 
solution,  and  some  of  them  ever  to  remain  incapable  of  any  that  is 
demonstrably  true,  is  this  a  ground  of  discouragement  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Hahnemann  7  Does  it  affect  the  certainty  of  reward  for 
your  proper  labors  in  the  advancement  of  Medicine,  considered  in 
its  more  important  practical  bearings  ?  In  this  respect  your  position 
is  different  from  that  of  the  physiological  schools.  With  them, 
theories  of  the  functions  of  the  human  organism  are  the  foundation 
of  therapeutics.  They  are  working- at  one  unfinished  monument; 
you  at  another.  Their  alterations  are  in  a  considerable  degree, 
fundamental,  and  cause  dilapidations  in  the  superstructure,  and 
necessitate  its  frequent  demolition  and  reconstruction.  You  build 
on  an  immovable  foundation,  and  every  extensive  alteration  involves 

progression. 

In  proportion  to  your  faith  in  this,  will,  cxteris  partbuSj  be  your 
happiness  and  activity ;  for  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  effectual 
incitements  to  labor,  is  the  certainty  of  success. 

Tou  have  not,  like  many  of  your  allopathic  neighbors,  the  gloomy 
and  paralysing  skepticism  which  keeps  them  in  doubt,  respecting  the 
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proper  reply  to  such  inquiries  as  the  following :  Is  there  sach  a  thing 
as  therapeutic  science  ?  Is  the  world,  considered  as  one  complex 
indiTiduEl,  ad?ancing  more  and  more  toward  maturity  in  medical 
knowledge  ?  Have  we  any  means  of  determining  whether  this  age 
knows  more  than  the  last,  or  whether  the  next  generation  will  be 
wiser  than  our  own  ?  If  all  these  questions  had  to  be  answered  in 
the  negativej  the  philanthropist  and  lover  of  truth  would  be  left 
without  any  stimulus  to  exertion  in  the  cause  of  medical  science. 

The  world,  in  some  of  its  aspects,  is  calculated  to  give  this  dis- 
couraging impression.  In  general,  the  controversies  of  parties  and 
sects  seem  incapable  of  settlement.  Many  old  divisions  continue 
for  ages,  whilst  new  ones  arise  to  occasion  increased  distraction  of 
the  human  mind.  If  one  sect  or  another  acquires  in  its  turn  a  tem- 
porary preponderance  or  popularity,  this  is  due  to  the  eloquence  of 
its  championa,  or  some  fortuitous  advantage,  oftener  than  to  any 
new  and  conclusive  demonstration  of  truth. 

No  doubt  many  place  our  medical  sect  in  the  same  category. 
Bat  from  what  has  been  above  stated,  it  is  evident  that  our  method 
of  invcBtigatlon,  if  compared  with  the  modes  in  which  many  medical, 
moral  and  political  theories  have  been  developed,  would  exhibit  a 
striking  contrast  favorable  to  Ho^aoeopathy,  not  only  with  regard  to 
its  inherent  truth,  but  its  power  of  eventually  gaining  universal  re- 
ception. 

I  am  respectfully  and  fraternally  yours, 

Mw  York,  June  ith,  1855.  B.  F.  JOSLIN. 


INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE 

DELIVERED   AT  THE   LONDON   HOMCEOPATHIC    HOSPITAL   IN   1855. 

BT  T.  B.  LEAPHAM,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  SURGEON  ACCOUCHEUR  TO  THE  HOSPITAL. 

[From  the  British  Journal  of  Homoeopathy.] 

Gentlemen  : 

In  commencing  the  delivery  of  a  few  lectures  on  the  subject  of 
obstetrics  and  uterine  diseases  in  connection  with  Homceopathy,  I 
shall  ha?e  to  crave  your  indulgence  to  a  considerable  extent ; — in 
the  fint  place^  on  account  of  the  partial  account  of  the  partial 
interest  that  may  attach  to  the  subjects  on  which  I  shall  have  to 
discourse,  much  of  them  being  necessarily  very  common-place  to 
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my  hearers,  and  likewise  for  the  lack  of  noreltj,  which  most 
appear  to  many,  mj  seniors  and  superiors  in  medical  practice. 
This  i)osition,  which  is  barely  relieved  by  the  presence  of  students, 
(of  whom  we  haye  unfortunately  a  deficiency)  will  probably  continue 
to  exist  80  long  as  the  Medical  Colleges  preserve  their  silent,  though 
not  less  hostile  and  destructive  posture,  against  a  fair  and  philo« 
Bophieal  enquiry  after  *^  the  trtUh"  in  medicine ;  so  long  as  they 
brand  as  medical  heretics,  or  object  to  as  medical  graduates  all 
those  who  evince  a  desire  to  enquire  into  homoeopathy,  or  act  upon 
their  convictions  when  investigation  shall  have  proved  to  them,  that 
they  are  based  on  reason,  experiment  and  truth. 

In  the  second  plaee^  I  must  crave  your  indulgence  for  the  absence 
of  any  new  discoveries  which  might  be  supposed  to  justify  my  occu- 
pying the  position  which  I  have  consented  to  take  upon  this  occa- 
sion. Therefore,  gentlemen,  if  I  am  not  so  happy  as  to  claim  your 
interest,  or  to  rivet  your  attention  by  the  exposition  of  ingenious 
novelties  in  the  department  to  which  I  am  more  especially  attached, 
I  will  at  least  endeavor  to  focus  some  rays  from  other  more  gifted 
sources,  and  thus  to  return  you  the  only  gratitude  in  my  power  for 
your  kind  attendance  here  this  day.  But  my  present  observations 
will  bear  little  on  the  special  subject  to  which  my  other  lectures 
will  refer,  since  I  appear  to-day  as  introducing  the  whole,  rather 
than  my  own  particular  lecture,  and  am  happy  to  announce  that 
Dr.  Quin  will  bear  me  in  countenance  by  the  delivery  of  a  few 
lectures  on  those  parts  of  the  Materia  Medica  which  apply  more 
particularly  to  the  treatment  of  cholera.  After  which  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton will  give  some  lectures  on  clinical  medicine,  and  Dr.  Russell 
will  complete  the  series  with  a  few  lectures  on  the  subject  of  diet. 
When  entering  a  subject  for  the  first  time,  in  connection  with 
Homoeopathy,  or,  as  may  be  said  in  the  present  state  of  medical 
science,  having  the  Homoeopathic  doctrines  as  its  basis,  it  would 
hardly  be  just,  and  would  be  a  very  meagre  evidence  of  the  value 
we  set  upon  this  great  therapeutic  discovery,  if  we  were  to  pass 
over  in  silence  the  character  and  labours  of  the  great  founder, 
Hahnemann.  Hackneyed  though  the  subject  may  be,  and  from 
that  circumstance,  however  stale  and  unprofitable  it  may  be  thought, 
the  character  of  a  man  like  Hahnemann  presents  so  many  varied 
phases,  that  when  contemplated  by  different  individuals,  the  mind 
of  each  may  receive  a  distinctive  impression,  and  reflect  into  the 
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future,  points  of  fresh  interest.  It  is  not,  therefore,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  fatiguing  your  attention  by  the  repetition  of  an  ^^  oft  and 
well  told  tale,"  that  I  would  briefly  do  homage  to  the  genius  and 
philanthropy  of  Hahnemann  in  this  London  Homoeopathic  Hospital, 
which  may  figuratively  be  considered  as  a  scintillation  of  his  genius 
— an  offspring  of  his  labours.  I  am  one  of  those  who  think  that 
the  name  of  Hahnemann,  and  the  distinctive  title  of  Homoeopathy 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  for  have  we  not  handed  down  to  us 
for  honour  and  immortality — Hippocrates  and  his  aphorisms — 
Qalen  and  critical  writings, — Avicenna  and  his  herbarium, — 
Ambrose  Pare  and  his  Cesarian  section, — John  Hunter  and  his 
physiology, — Linacre,  and  the  College  of  Physicians, — Jenner  and 
vaccination, — Harvey  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood, — and  shall 
we  not  perpetuate  the  list  by  adding,  Hahnemann  and  Homoeopathy  ? 
the  most  expansive  discovery  that  any  of  them  can  lay  claim  to ; 
limited  to  no  era ;  imprisoned  within  the  language  of  no  country ; 
not  isolated  in  the  indigenous  herbarium  of  any  one  Materia  Me- 
dica ;  nor  lost  by  diffusion  through  the  complex  preparations  of  any 
one  pharmacopoeia ;  but  applicable,  appreciable,  comprehensible, 
and  remediable  in  every  clime,  and  by  every  people.  Is  the  light 
of  Hahnemann  to  be  hid  under  a  bushel,  while  every  other  great 
benefactor  of  the  human  race  is  made  to  adorn  the  discoveries  with 
which  his  name  was  associated,  and  is  floated  down  the  stream  of 
time  a  beacon  for  his  generation  ?  And  then  we  have  the  example 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  doing  homage  to  the  name  of 
John  Hunter  by  an  annual  oration,  in  which  his  career,  and  hit 
labours  for  science  are  repeated  to  an  untiring  audience,  I  believe 
we  should  be  fulfilling  a  duty  to  the  memory  of  a  greater  than  John 
Hunter,  as  well  as  to  the  rising  generation  of  medical  men,  by 
annually  drawing  forth  to  public  hearing  some  of  the  varied  trea* 
sures  bequeathed  to  us  in  the  labours  and  works  and  works  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Hahnemann,  the  founder  of  Homoeopathy.  This  will  be 
more  strikingly  appreciated  if  we  survey  the  inroads  now  being 
gradually  made  into  the  domains  of  homoeopathy,  by  the  adoption 
of  its  medicines,  one  by  one,  by  the  allopathic  branch  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  by  their  applying  them  to  the  more  prominent  conditions 
of  disease  in  material  doses,  which  can  only  exert  a  favorable  action 
where  the  symptoms  exhibit  a  certain  amount  of  intensity ;  yet  at 
the  same  tune  they  repudiate  homoeopathy  and  all  connected  with 
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it;  it  miurt  be  cleMr,  however,  that  in  thu$  grafting  the  fmitM 
branch  of  homcDopathj  into  the  old  tree  of  allopathy,  the  desired 
result  (snoh  as  is  witnessed  in  the  Tegetable  world)  will  not  be 
accomplished,  hot  a  spnrions  fmit  will  be  the  offshoot,  and  the  bene- 
fit to  mankind,  in  the  same  proportion,  limited.     After  this  manner 
Bettadonma  has  been  appropriated  by  Dr.  Gardner  of  London,  as  a 
new  care  for  scarlatina.  Amiea  has  been  recognised  and  used  as  a 
valuable  surgical  auxiliary.  Aetmite  has  been  honoured  by  the  patron- 
age of  Dr.  Fleming,  in  a  volume  in  which  he  has  confirmed  its  powers 
as  a  valuable  substitute  for  the  lancet.     Cannabii'dotiva  has  become 
a  fsabionable  sedative  in  n0rw>u$  headaehei^  for  nervou$  cough$f 
and  other  derangements  of  the  nervous  system.    Ifux  vomica  has 
of  late  come  into  vogue  as  a  remedy  for  cfyipepM  and  eanttipatian  ; 
and  CamphoTy  though  not  yet  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Health,  has 
received  the  encomiums  of  the  profession  as  a  successful  medicine  for 
the  incipient  stage  of  cholera.    But  the  few  cases  in  which  these 
remedies  can  be  found  useful  when  administered  after  this  fashion, 
will  leave  homoeopathy  rich  in  resources  beyond  the  reach  of  such 
unacknowledged  plagiarisms.    The  branch  of  therapeutics  as  taught 
by  the  old  schools,  must  be  entirely  lopped  off  from  the  good  tree 
of  medical  science  before  they  can  hope  to  graft  in  with  success  the 
fruitful  boughs  of  homosopathy.     The  career  of  Hahnemann  may 
be  advantageously  compared  with  that  of  John  Hunter ;  the  one 
the  father  of  British  surgery,  the  other  the  father  of  modern  physic. 
Alike  in  rescuing  the  domains  of  surgery  and  medicine  from  the 
coarse  and  rude  details  of  the  middle  ages.    Alike  in  advancing,-* 
the  one — ^physiological   study;  the  other — the  therapeutical  doc- 
trines, until  they  were  established  tipon  a  basis  which  should  stand 
the  test  of  ages,  and  exhibited  a  series  of  fundamental  truths  which 
have  now  been  acknowledged  as  established  laws.    Alike,  too,  in 
the  persevering  energy  with  which  they  battled  against  prejudice 
and  error,  and  alike  in  the  difficulties  and  opposition  they  encoun- 
tered in  diifasing  the  results  of  their  researches ;  but,  oh  !  how  un- 
like in  their  characters  as  men  :  how  simple,  how  pure-minded,  how 
philanthropic,  how  self-denying  was  Hahnemann's,  on  the  other 
hand — ^but  let  us  say,  ^*  de  mortius  nil  nisi  bonum."     Hahnemann 
attempted  to  diffuse  his  discoveries  by  publicly  lecturing   to  the 
few  he  could  collect  to  hear  him  ;  Hunter,  in  London,  could  never 

obtain  a  class  of  twenty  pupils  to  hear  his  lectures  on  physiology 
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and  comparative  anatomy,  although  at  that  time  the  subjects  were 
new  and  surpassingly  interesting.  Let  tu  not,  -then,  lose  our 
patience  or  our  industry,  though  in  endeavoring  to  diffuse  a  know- 
ledge of  the  true  therapeutical  doctrines  as  discovered  by  Hahne- 
mann, we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  address  a  limited  audience. 
The  character  of  Hahnemann,  on  some  occasions  approaches  the 
sublime ;  indeed,  but  for  a  few  passing  clouds  of  occasional  puerili^^ 
ties,  and  extorted  recriminations,  which  resulted  from  repeated 
persecutions,  it  was  sublime.  "To  err  is  mortal"  We  may  glory 
in  his  discoveries  in  medicine  and  therapeutics,  but  that  which  is 
above  all  this,  was  his  simple-mindedness  and  integrity.  *^Ineor' 
rupta  fide  vir^  ob  id,  Fama  celebratior.'*  Take  for  example,  the 
following  quotations  from  his  paper  in  "  The  Le%9er  WritingSy' 
called  "  The  Friend  of  Health.'*  He  is  discussing  dietetics  with 
his  brother,  and  says :  "  To  retort  in  that  would  be  as  if  from  the 
innumerable  daily  examples  of  want  of  conscientiousness  we  should 
seek  to  prove  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  conscience.  Oh,  my 
brother!  he  who  has  preserved  this  delicate,  never  deceptive 
feeling  for  the  good  and  the  noble,  in  all  its  simplicity  and  inno- 
cence, and  exercises  it  with  the  readiness  of  an  unsophisticated 
child,  for  his  own  and  his  brother's  benefit,  he  asks  not  if  there  be 
human  beings  so  degenerate  as  to  presume  to  demonstrate  away 
the  conscience  to  a  mere  shadow,  who  asserts  kindness  to  be  a 
necessary  fashion,  and  a  Sybarite's  life  to  be  a  lawful  recreation." 
Again,  in  his  "  View  of  Professional  Liberality  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,"  when  referring  to  the  treatment  he  received  on  announc- 
ing the  discovery  of  Belladonna  as  a  prophylaxis  of  scarlet  fever, 
he  says :  "  The  furtherance  of  every  means,  be  it  ever  so  small, 
that  can  save  human  life,  that  can  bring  health  and  security  (a  Grod 
of  love  invented  this  blessed,  and  most  wondrous  of  arts),  should  be 
a  sacred  object  to  the  true  physician ;  chance,  or  the  labour  of  a 
physician  has  discovered  this  to  me.  Away,  then,  with  all  grovel- 
ling passions  at  the  altar  of  this  sublime  Godhead,  whose  priests 
we  are !  We  all  strive  after  a  common  holy  object,  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  be  obtained.  It  is  only  by  joining  hand  in  hand,  only  by 
brotherly  union  of  our  powers,  only  by  a  mutual  interconqmunica- 
tion,  and  a  common  dispassionate  development  of  all  our  knowledge, 
views,  discoveries,  and  observations,  that  this  high  aim  can  be 
attained — the  perfecting  of  the  medical  art.  Physicians  of  Germany 
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— be  brothers — ^be  fair — ^be  just."  Once  more  he  writes :  "  I  know 
ftill  well  that  it  requires  heroic  courage  in  order  to  cure  ourselves 
of  prejudices  grown  almost  into  mental  infirmities,  which  have 
become  sacred  to  us  on  account  of  their  hoarj  age,  and  that  it 
demands  a  very  uncommon  strength  of  mind  to  eradicate  from  our 
memory  all  the  absurdities  that  have  been  imprinted  upon  our 
youthful  susceptibilities  as  oracular  deliverances,  and  to  exchange 
them  for  new  truths  ;  but  the  oak-garland,  with  which  a  conscious- 
ness of  acting  right,  crowns  us,  rewards  these  victories  over  our- 
selves a  thousand-fold  !"  It  may  be  truly  said  with  the  poet,  "  Be 
eumed  no  eammon  sauL"  Hahnemann  passed  through  the  usual 
phases  of  genius.  His  early  struggles  with  poverty,  his  successful 
scholarship,  his  first  professional  efforts,  ill-succeeding  and  ill- 
rewarded,  his  despair  at  the  imperfect  state  of  the  art  of  medicine, 
his  recourse  to  literary  efforts,  which  led  to  his  discovery  of  the 
power  of  bark  to  produce  ague,  and  thence  his  glimpse  of  the  true 
moduM  tnedendij  from  which  (after  a  long  pains-taking  investiga- 
tion, the  object  of  which  was  to  ascertain  how  far  the  reported 
cures  by  specific  medicines  confirmed  the  idea  which  had  sprung 
up  in  his  mind)  resulted  his  assertion  of  the  law,  *^  Similia  nmili' 
bzis  curantur.''  Then  came  his  public  writings,  his  controversies, 
his  efforts  to  establish  this  great  truth  in  medicine,  his  persecutions, 
his  discovery  that  belladonna  was  a  prophylactic  against  scarlet 
fever,  his  indignation  at  the  unfair  suspicions  that  were  cast  upon 
him  in  his  worldly  endeavors  to  obtain  a  hearing  for  a  new  fact, 
and  his  consequent  magnanimous  publication  of  it  for  the  good  of 
all  mankind;  perceiving  that  the  world  would  not  consent  to 
remunerate  him  for  the  information,  he  indignantly  yielded  up  his 
knowledge,  and  turned  aside  the  arrows  which  malignity  and 
ignorance  had  formed.  Then  came  his  introduction  of  the  moral 
treatment  of  the  insane,  and  who,  of  the  present  day,  save  his  few 
devoted  followers,  ever  dreams  that  Samuel  Hahnemann  was  fore- 
most in  the  application  of  this  humane  treatment.  After  this  per- 
secutions again  waited  on  his  path.  In  consequence  of  his  successful 
treatment  of  his  patients  at  Eonigslutter,  the  jealousy  of  the 
apothecaries  seems  to  have  been  aroused,  and  they  succeeded  in 
expelling  him  from  that  town  in  1799.  From  that  time  till  1810, 
his  life  was  wearisome  and  chequered ;  still  his  untiring  energy  and 
dominant  genius  kept  the  helm,  and  guided  him  onward,  whilst  the 
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results  of  his  study  and  experience  were  giFen  forth  in  those  origi- 
nal works  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  homoeopathic  doctrines, . 
as  ^^  ^9e%Uapiu$  in  the  Bakmecy*'  ^^  The  Medicine  of  Experiences'^ 
and  the  first  ^\  Sketch  of  a  Materia  Mediea :"  besides  yariooB 
papers  in  Hufeland's  and  other  journals.  In  1810,  the  Organcm, 
appeared,  which  is  the  concrete  of  his  literary  labours,  settled  the 
foundation  of  his  fame,  and  bore  him  in  triumph  again  to  Leipsic. 
This  great  work  is  the  exponent  of  his  views,  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  disease  ought  to  be  treated.  Then  came,  in  1811,  the  first 
▼olume  of  the  elaborate  work  which  points  out  the  weapons  with 
which  disease  ought  to  be  combated, — there  are  yarious  powers  and 
capacity  of  cure, — the  remedy  for  the  treatment  of  disease.  Again, 
obstructions  to  his  practice  and  persecutions  interyened ;  but, 
nothing  daunted,  he  labored  on  in  the  experiments  of  preying  the 
yarious  drugs  upon  the  healthy,  deliyering  lectures,  and  completing 
the  other  yolumes  of  his  Materia  Mediea.  Now,  again,  obliged  to 
quit  Leipsic  at  a  time  when  he  seemed  about  to  reap  some  reward 
for  his  labours,  the  apothecaries  having  diseoyered  that  be  was 
accustomed  to  dispense  his  own  medicines,  which  was  contrary  to 
the  law  that  regulates  the  practice  of  physic  in  that  city.  He  went 
to  Gothen  in  1821,  and  here  he  is  said  to  have  worked  ineeasantly, 
and  produced  three  editions  of  his  ^'  OrgananJ'  In  1827,  his  fur- 
ther discoyery  of  the  treatment  of  chronic  di$ea$e$  was  first  mooted 
to  his  friends,  and  the  next  year  the  first  volume  of  his  great  work 
on  that  subject  appeared.  In  due  time  these  were  completed; 
homoeopathy,  as  a  reformed  medical  practice,  was  disseminated  far 
and  wide,  growing  in  the  midst  of  difficulties, — ^prospering,  as  the 
truth  always  does,  by  opposition,,  and  heralded  by  persecution. 
Then  came  the  cholera  in  1831,  that  new  scourge  of  humanity,  but 
to  the  penetrating  gaze  of  Hahnemann's  sagacious  mind,  armed,  as 
it  now  was,  with  the  knowledge  of  remedies,  worthy  of  the  name, 
it  came  not  as  a  bewildering  novelty  that  struck  dumb  the  oracle, 
bat  found  the  philosopher  prepared  [at  once  with  a  reply  and  a 
remedy.  He  waited  not  for  its  arrival  at  his  own  door,  but  seat 
forth  his  opinions  and  directions  over  the  country,  suggesting,  from 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  virtues  of  drugs,  the  mode  of 
treatment  most  likely  to  be  successful,  both  for  the  cure  of  the 
disease,  as  well  as  for  its  prevention.  His  opinions  proved  perfectly 
correct,  and  we  can  testify  to  this  moment,  and  even  at  the  present 
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janctnre,  to  the  invaluable  efficacy  of  his  mode  of  treatment.  There 
it  is,  just  as  ho  delivered  it  twenty  years  ago,  unaltered  and  unal- 
terabUy  the  most  certain  and  efficacious  which  has  yet  been  sug- 
gested. Can  this  be  said  of  any  other  of  the  varions  floating 
schemes  which  only  tend  to  perplex  the  public  at  the  present  day  t 
Alas,  no  !  There  is  despair  in  the  medical  council,  and  division  in 
their  ranks!  Hahnemann  at  last  reached  Paris,  practiced,  and 
died  there.  His  was  ii  master-mind,  doubtless ;  there  was  a  mass 
of  brain  which  secured  power  to  his  conceptions,  and  force  to  his 
resolves,  which  enabled  him  to  work  on  unsubdued  by  difficulties, 
and  heedless  of  persecution,  hoping  and  believing  that  some  moment 
or  other,  the  light  would  suddenly  break  in  on  him,  and  illumine 
all  that  was  dark  before,  and  so  it  was.  Nature  always  unfolds  her 
treasures  to  him  who  diligently  seeks  her,  and  follows  on  into  her 
recesses  with  the  lamp  of  faith.     He  did  not  want^- 

''  The  spar  Uiat  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise 
(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds), 
To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days." 

To  have  lived  in  advance  of  the  age  has  been  said  to  be  the 
truest  test  of  genius,  and  doubtless  this  was  the  case  with  Hahne- 
mann. His  mind  was  cast  in  the  Hippocratio  mould,  and  there  is 
no  physician  since  Hippocrates  whose  character  has  exhibited  so 
much  originality  and  foresight.  The  lamp  of  medicine  and  thera- 
pontics  may  be  said  to  have  been  lighted  by  Dr.  Samuel  Hahne* 
mann.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who  exist  but  once  in  a  century, 
who  have  been  termed  by  Scaligor,  '^  hominee  eentenariV*  But, 
gentlemen,  it  is  easy  enough  for  us  to  travel  over  the  career  of  a 
great  man,  and  recount  his  triumphs,  but  who  can  estimate  the 
self-sacrifice — the  self-denials  which  they  cost  him  ?  Tears  of  toil 
and  anxious  thoughts  are  not  to  be  weighed  with  the  accuracy  of 
merchandise.  The  testimony  borne  by  Hufeland,  Sigmond,  Forbes, 
Mott,  Urvin,  and  others,  to  the  high  character  attained  by  Hahne- 
mann as  a  scientific  and  accomplished  physician  are  on  record,  and 
cannot  be  withdrawn ;  they  are  the  honorable  acknowledgements 
of  his  opponents,  and  not  the  enthusiastic  plaudits  of  his  admirers^ 
Their  value,  then,  is  without  alloy,  and  we  may  preserve  them 
among  the  archives  of  the  Homoeopathic  treasury.  Having  glanced 
at  his  character  as  a  genius,  and  as  a  physician,  let  us  for  a  moment 
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regard  him  as  a  philanthropist.  His  whole  career  was  encircled 
with  a  halo — the  desire  of  benefitting  humanity.  The  love  of  his 
profession,  and  of  science,  was  the  delight  he  felt,  that  in  propor- 
tion as  he  advanced  them,  he  enlarged  and  extended  the  hlessings 
of  mankind.  In  his  preface  to  '^  The  Friend  of  Health,"  after 
inculcating  a  popular  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  life  and  health, 
(Hygiene)  he  writes  as  follows :  ^*  Oh  !  that  in  the  following  pages 
I  were  so  fortunate  as  to  he  able  to  contribute  something  to  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  if  they  would  listen  to  the  voice  of  a 
warm  friend  of  his  fellow  creatures,  as  if  it  were  the  voice  of  a 
friend!  In  a  few  years — nay,  days — and  we  have  reached  the 
termination  of  our  earthly  life ;  would  that  I  could  now  and  then 
prolong  it  but  for  a  few  hours — ^would  that  I  could  improve  it  only 
in  a  trivial  thing."  Such  sentiments  as  these  could  only  emanate 
from  a  heart  deeply  imbued  with  the  love  of  mankind.  It  has  been 
often  urged  by  those  who  delight  in  evincing,  upon  all  occasions, 
their  contempt  for  homoeopathy,  and  are  ever  on  the  alert  for  an 
argument,  ad  captandum^  in  the  absence  of  the  only  argument 
that  ought  to  weigh  with  philosophical  minds,  namely,  the  having 
put  the  doctrines  to  the  test, — that  Hahnemann,  and  consequently 
his  followers,  have  repudiated  the  value  of  physiology  and  patho- 
logy ;  the  one,  the  operation  of  the  natural  laws  in  the  economy  in 
health ;  the  other,  the  operation  and  results  of  morbid  actions^  as 
witnessed  in  disease.  This  is  one  of  the  fallacies  with  which  the 
world  is  cajoled  by  the  enemies  of  homoeopathy. 

[to  bi  ooHTnrusD.] 


CHRONIC    RHEUMATISM. 
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Remedies  used. — Sulphur^  Chinaj  CauBticurrij  Bryonia^  Rhus 
toxicodendrony  Rhododendron^  Antimonium  Orudum^  with  Aconite^ 
Arnica^  Belladonna^  as  inter  current  remedies. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1858,  about  the  middle  of  November,  while 
purchasing  a  few  vegetables  at  a  stall  or  stand  in  Market  street,  my 
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ftttentioQ  was  drawn  to  an  apparently  aged  and  almost  helpless  oM 
man,  seated  near  me^  whom  I  found  to  be  the  husband  of  the 
woman  who  was  then  serving  me.  On  instituting  some  inquiries 
respecting  him,  for  his  forlorn  and  wretched  appearance  excited  my 
sympathy,  I  ascertained  that  be  was  the  victim  of  Chronic  Bheumi^ 
tism,  which  had  been  fastened  upon  him  for  some  nine  or  ten  years ; 
that  he  was  unable  to  raise  himself  from  his  chair,  without  assistance ; 
,  that  he  was  a  burden  to  himself  and  to  his  wife ;  that  he  was  physi- 
cally incapable  of  affording  her  any  aid,  other  than  remaining  there 
through  the  day  to  watch  that  nothing  was  taken  from  the  scanty 
supply  scattered  around  the  stall,  the  small  profits  of  which  consti- 
tuted their  only  support.  I  also  learned  that  he  had  been  admitted 
in  the  spring  of  1858,  to  the  Blockley  Hospital,  and  after  remain* 
ing  six  weeks,  was  discharged  as  incurable.  Since  which  time  he 
had  relinquished  all  hope  of  ever  recovering  his  health. 

Here  then  was  a  case  calculated  to  excite  both  sympathy  and 
commiseration.  An  approadiing  winter,  with  the  hardships  and 
privations  incident  to  poverty,  was  staring  them  in  the  face,  and  the 
wife,  even  now,  from  her  very  limited  resources,  scarcely  realizing 
sufficient  for  her  own  subsistence,  was  sharing  the  scanty  fare  with 
tiie  paralyzed  partner  of  her  sorrows,  who,  though  willing  and 
anxious  even,  was  not  able  to  come  to  her  relief. 

Believing  I  could  relieve  him,  I  offered  my  services,  of  course 
gratuitously,  which  were  readily  accepted.  The  disease  at  the  time 
of  my  first  prescription,  was  confined  principally  to  his  right  hip, 
left  shoulder,  back,  and  ankles.  His  person  bent  nearly  double,  was 
supported  by  two  short  canes,  and  by  moving  these  forward,  first 
one,  then  the  other,  he  drew  along  his  feet  in  a  sliding  manner,  as  he 
could  not  lift  them  from  the  floor.  One  peculiarity  must  not  be  for* 
gotten.  About  once  in  three  weeks,  a  hard  bony  incrustation  near 
one-half  an  inch  in  thickness,  formed  on  each  heel,  covering  its 
entire  surface,  making  it  impossible  to  wear  either  boot  or  shoe,  and 
so  sore  and  painful  as  to  extort  his  cries.  This  incrustation  would 
at  length  crack  and  peel  off,  leaving  a  very  thin  and  tender  new 
skin  beneath,  so  tender  as  not  to  admit  of  pressure  for  three  or  four 
days  afterwards.  The  formation  of  this  incrustation  was  entirely 
cured  by  the  use  of  Antimonium  crudum.  My  first  prescription  in 
this  case  was  Sulphur,  80,  and  at  the  second  interview,  one  week 
afterwards,  a  change  was  perceptible ;  the  form  was  more  erect ; 
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ftud  though  ttiU  nnable  to  lift  up  hiB  feet,  he  moved  them  with 
greater  ease*  The  coorBe  of  remedies  used,  and  the  reaaone  whidi 
might  have  led  to  the  administration  of  each,  it  is  not  mj  purpose 
St  this  time  to  detail.  I  will  only  observe,  that  in  all  cases,  I  en- 
deavored to  administer  each  remedy  according  to  some  well  recog- 
nised homoeopathic  adaptation ;  as  for  instance,  Rhododendron  was 
given  when  the  patient  complained  of  being  much  worse,  in  cold, 
damp  weather,  and  at  the  approach  of  a  storm ;  Bryonia,  often  for 
cough,  and  chest  affections ;  Rhus,  violent  pains  in  the  hip^  with 
stiffness,  worse  at  rest,  or  after  resting. 

Causticum. — Pains  in  the  ankles,  in  the  bones,  and  in  the  joints, 
especially  when  walking,  not  yielding  to  the  other  remedies. 

It  is  now  eighteen  months  since  I  first  saw  Michael  at  the  stall  in 
Market  street.  Yesterday  he  brought  home  my  marketinffy  and 
with  buoyancy  in  his  step,  and  joy  beaming  in  his  eye,  he  exclaimed, 
^  please  tell  the  doctor  that  I  have  thrown  away  my  other  stick," 
(the  first  having  been  laid  aside  in  six  months,)  ^'  ai\d  can  now  walk 
as  well  as  any  man."  Not  having  seen  Michael  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  I  was  induced  to  step  to  the  door  to  test  the  truth  of  this 
assertion,  and  to  my  surprise,  beheld  him  with  form  erect,  with  a 
hurried  tread,  and  an  elastic  step,  wending  his  way  back  to  his  now 
well  provided  stall,  free  from  all  pain,  with  feet  to  walk,  and  hands 
to  work,  and  a  heart  full  of  gratitude  to  a  benign  Providence  who 
liad  blessed  the  means  wherewith  he  had  been  made  whole. 

He  whom,  from  his  broken-down,  attenuated  and  crippled  form, 
in  the  fall  of  1868, 1  actually  supposed  covered  with  the  frost  of 
sixty  winters,  now  in  the  spring  of  1855,  stands  before  me  the  hale, 
hearty,  robust  man  of  forty  years.  What  has  wrought  this  change  ? 
To  whom,  under  the  smiles  of  our  Great  Benefactor,  are  due  our 
thanks  and  our  gratitude  for  such  achievements.  Oh !  ever  vene- 
rated shade  of  our  departed  Hahnemann,  if  thy  spirit  be  near  us, 
or  if  thou  art  permitted  to  take  cognisance  of  the  things  of  earth, 
with  what  unbounded  raptures  dost  thou  behold  these  multiplied 
proofs  of  the  truthfulness  of  that  law,  which  it  was  thy  privilege 
and  good  fortune  first  to  apply,  in  the  great  business  of  healing  the 
sick,  and  which  has  rendered  thy  name  forever  immortal. 

JPhyeieianij  yon  who  may  meet  with  cases  similar  to  the  abore, 
shrink  not  from  them,  but  persevere— study  the  case  well,  and  if 
you  apply  the  right  remedies;  and  the  right  potency,  you  will  sue- 
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eeed ;  but  one  other  thing  is  essenti&l— ^^u  m%t9t  have  perfect  con- 
trol of  your  patient;  all  your  eommands  rnuBt  be  striotlj  complied 
with.  This  case,  'tie  true,  wm  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  and 
perhaps  a  more  readj  compliance  with  directions  was  secured  than 
might  be  done  with  those  surrounded  with  luxuries,  to  whom  absti* 
nence  would  be  tantamount  to  the  surrender  of  even  life  itself— to 
such,  homcsopathj  is  of  little  seryioe^— vexations  and  disappoint- 
ments are  the  inevitable  results,  if  the  effort  to  improve  their  condi- 
tion be  attempted. 

This  case  affords  encouragement  also  to  those  in  a  like  condition. 
Think  not  that  one  month,  or  two,  or  three,  or  even  six  months,  is 
a  long  time  to  be  under  homoeopathic  treatment,  very  possible  your 
improvement  may  be  slow,  but  if  you  persevere,  you  are  sure  to 
reap  a  reward  in  the  perfect  restoration  to  health. 


REASONS  WHY  MEDICINES  SHOULD  BE  USED  IN 
ACCORDANCE  WITH  THE  LAW 

^^  Similia  Similibue  Ourantur" 

BT  SILAS   SWIFT  BEQOKS,  PHILASKLPBIA. 

It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  every  practitioner  of  medicine,  to  be 
ever  on  the  alert  to  ham  and  to  use  the  best  means  of  curing  his 
patients  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  the  vital  principle 
of  the  living  organism. 

With  such  feelings  and  desires,  constantly  uppermost  in  his  mind, 
he  will  carefully  examine  any  new  mode  of  practice,  or  new  remedy 
with  particular  interest,  as  soon  as  it  may  be  presented  to  his 
notice.  And  to  do  the  subject  full  justice,  he  will  examine  it  in 
the  special  manner  recommended  by  its  author  or  introducer. 

Every  conscientious  practitioner  attends  to  these  matters — as 
far  as  he  is  able — ^without  interfering  with  his  more  immediate 
duties. 

So  it  is,  and  so  it  has  been  in  the  examinations  of  Homoeopathy. 
But,  how  contradictory  are  the  results !  Some  who  examine  com- 
mend, while  others  condemn  it. 

At  first,  the  number  commending  was  necessarily  very  small; 
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now,  it  is  large,  bo  that  in  taking  a  compreheneiye  view  of  the 
whole  medical  world,  it  will  appear  evident  to  all  unprejudiced  ob- 
seryers,  that  there  are  two  large  claaees  of  equally  conscientiooa, 
talented,  zealous,  and  high-minded  medical  men,  in  almost  ererj 
community; — the  one  Allopathic,  or  ^'soi-disant,"  regular,  and  the 
other  Homoeopathic.'''  Showing  conclusively,  that  since  the  intro- 
duction of  Homoeopathy,  the  numbers  of  approvers  is  increasing. 

But  whence  this  difference  of  opinion ;  or  why  do  the  Doctors  dis- 
agree concerning  its  merits  ? 

There  are  various  causes. 

One  very  common  ground  for  its  condemnation  by  many  prac- 
titioners who  have  been  taught  to  view  it  as  nothing,  is  the  very 
imperfect  manner  in  which  they  study  it.  Their  preceptors  and 
professors  have  taken  great  pains  in  their  teachings  to  make  it 
appear  contemptible;  hence  the  mind  of  the  pupil. is  prejudiced 
against  it,  before  it  is  studied  by  him.  And  the  consequence  is, 
that  he  scarcely  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  study  it  at  all,  inasmuch 
as  his  mind  rests  under  the  impression  that  his  predecessors, — ^men 
of  ability  and  learning — ^have  already  examined  and  pronounced 
it  worthless. 

Perhaps  he  would  not  study  at  all,  were  it  not,  that  after  his  grad- 
uation and  intercourse  with  society,  he  is  met  by  inquiries  from  the 
people,  as  to  the  nature  and  value  of  Homoeopathy  ?  Then  it  is — 
that  feeling  the  necessity  of  being  able  to  say  to  his  friends  **  I 
have  studied  it," — ^he  procures  and  reads  some  work  or  works  upon 
the  subject.  Sut  the  greater  number  of  those  who  read  these  works 
under  such  circumstances  have  prejudged  the  whole  matter ;  and 
read  merely  to  facilitate  their  talking  learnedly  in  opposition. 

Candor  prompts  the  writer  to  say,  that  such  was  the  case  with 
himself,  for  some  years  after  his  graduation.  He  saw  no  value  in 
it^  because  his  mind  was  unwilling  to  enter  largely  into  its  details 
and  dig  to  the  bottom. 

This  idea  suggests  the  query — whether  it  is  wise  for  Homoeopathic 

medical  students  to  encourage,  by  their  presence  and  their  means, 

the  injurious  influences  which  Allopathic  Colleges  endeavor  to  exert 

against  Homoeopathy  7 

.  Though  the  professors  in  these  schools  may  be  honest  in  their 

*  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  between  fifteen  hundred  and  two  thousand  Homofr- 
opatiiio  Physicians  in  the  United  Btates. 
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views,  it  does  appear  like  a  suicidal  coarse^  for  those  who  intend  to 
practice  Homoeopathy ,  to  sustain  schools  of  this  character;  especial!  j 
since  there  are  other  colleges  where  the  like  injurious  influence  is 
not  cultivated,  and  the  medical  instruction  equally  as  thorough  and 
extensive. 

Nay,  it  is  evidently  for  their  interest,  to  attend  lectures  only 
where  that  great  law  of  nature,  by  which  they  intend  to  cure  their 
patients,  is  most  thoroughly  expounded  and  deferentially  treated ; 
and  that  too  in  connection  with  all  the  branches  usually  taught. 

Other  denunciators,  who  would  not  be  disposed  to  confess  that 
their  minds  had  been  biased  in  their  education,  have  read,  and  as 
they  say,  examined,  to  a  sufficient  extent,  the  principle*  of  Homoe- 
opathy, and  conceiving  these  principles  to  be  unfounded,  condemn 
the  whole  superstructure. 

It  is  probable,  also,  that  many  conscientious,  charitable  and  seat 
ous  practitioners  have  found  their  business  engagements  too  urgent 
to  permit  their  devoting  a  sufficient  amount  of  attention  to  the  suh* 
ject. 

Other  duties  have  laid  nearer  to  them  than  that  of  the  study  of 
Homoeopathy.  Hence  their  examinations  have  been  too  superficial 
to  enable  them  to  find  in  it  much  of  value,  and  having  learned  that 
others  have  condemned  it,  they  too,  conclude  that  it  is  the  best  dispo- 
sition they  can  make  of  it ;  and  so  tossing  it  aside,  would  feign  assure 
themselves  and  their  patients  that  the  use  of  it  is  only  trifling  with 
disease. 

There  have  probably  been  many  young  physicians  who  would  have 
properly  tried  and  adopted  it,  were  it  not,  that  they  had  been  re- 
strained by  the  fear  of  offending  their  older  brethren.  There  is  not 
a  doubt  that  this  is  painfully  so !  and  it  is  indeed  a  shame  to  an  hon- 
orable profession,  that  its  members  are  not  allowed  to  do  their  duty, 
without  incurring  the  censure,  obloquy  and  persecution  of  their 
fellow  members  who  do  not  entertain  the  same  views.  It  is  a  kind 
of  servile  bondage  to  which  the  younger  men  are  subjected; 
hence,  they  too  must  join  in  the  hue  and  cry  against  Homoe- 
opathy. 

Again,  there  are  many  proscribers  who  will  declare  that  they 
have  tried  Homoeopathy  by  using  the  medicines  for  months  or  per- 
haps for  years.  But  as  it  would  be  improper  to  ascribe  to  them 
dullness  of  apprehension,  one  is  forced  to  conclude  that  there  was 
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»  waDt  of  application — either  to  the  stady  of  pathogenesis  generally, 
or  particularly — ^in  the  affiliation  of  remedies  to  the  diseases  they 
had  to  treat. 

It  is  believed  that  most  of  those  who  oppose  it  would  confess, 
if  they  would  speak,  that  some  such  loose  mode  of  proceeding  was 
the  one  pursued  by  them  in  their  study  of  this  important  subject. 

M.  Andral's  proceedings  at  La  Piti6,  in  Paris,  were  glaringly 
defective  in  the  application  of  the  remedy,  and  the  sdeetion  of 
caseis,  which  should  have  been  taken  indiscriminately,  and  the  num- 
ber of  cases  experimented  upon. 

There  must  have  been  a  fatal  defect  in  some  part  of  all  their 
examinations ;  for  the  defect  does  not  exist  in  the  great  principle 
propounded  by  Hahnemann. 

But  none  of  the  above  modes  of  examination  has  been  coun* 
tenanced  or  practised  by  the  successful  Homoeopath. 

He  requires  a  careful  study  of  the  symptoms  produced  by  medi- 
cines upon  the  healthy  constitution,  a  study  which  demands  time, 
labour  and  memory ;  and  then  a  judicious  use  of  that  knowledge 
in  administering  the  appropriate  medicines  to  patients  who  are 
afflicted  with  diseases  having  like  symptoms.  Such  a  study  con- 
sumes years  instead  of  months ;  and  if  it  be  entered  upon  and 
perseveringly  continued  in  the  right  spirit,  the  great  principle  of 
^*  Similia  Similibns  Curantur ''  will  be  too  clearly  seen  ever  to  be 
lost  sight  of  again. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  "truth  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  well." 

Homoeopathy  of  itself  requires  more  prolonged  and  diligent 
study  than  is  required  by  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  our  colleges 
before  graduation.  And  it  is  only  after  thorough  study  and  prac- 
tice, as  advised  above,  that  any  man,  whatever  may  be  his  talents 
and  acquirements  in  other  respects,  is  justified  in  proscribing  it; — 
nay,  he  has  no  right  to  discard  it,  before  it  has  been  so  examined. 

It  was  after  a  similarly  arduous  manner,  that  the  great  introducer 
of  Homoeopathy  proceeded.  Having  conceived  the  idea  that  there 
was  such  a  law  as  "  Similia  Similibus  Curantur,"  he  set  himself 
diligently  at  work  to  ascertain  if  it  were  so.  And  after  a  series 
of  years  occupied  in  close  observation  and  study  his  mind  became 
convinced  of  its  existence;  and  he  has  since  given  abundant  proof 
of  it  too ;  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  those  who  are  willing  to 
follow  him  in  detail  through  a  tithe  of  the  labor  he  has  performed, 
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mnd  the  demonstrations  which  have  been  published  by  himself  and 
others. 

Believing  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  understand  the  principles 
of  Homosopathy,  the  writer  gare  it  but  little  farther  attention, 
and  satisfied  himself  with  a  casual  observation  of  its  progress 
daring  the  first  few  years  of  his  professional  career. 

But' the  occasional  notice  he  did  give,  led  him  to  think  that  its 
representatives  were  increasing  in  number,  and  generally  actively 
employed.  Indeed  he  was  often  forced  to  observe  its  advancement. 
For  however  distasteful  to  his  feelings,  he  was  frequently  compelled 
to  hear  its  praises  uttered  by  persons  who  had  either  witnessed  or 
experienced  its  effects.  Not  unfrequently  did  he  meet  with  whole 
families  who  had  used  no  other  medicine,  or  followed  no  other 
than  Homosopathic  medical  counsel  for  a  series  of  years:  some 
three,  some  five,  some  ten,  and  a  number  for  twenty  years  and  up- 
wards, and  these  almost  universally  expressing  entire  satisfaction 
as  to  the  results.  And  many  were  so  enraptured  with  it,  that 
they  Ihought  too  much  could  not  be  said  in  its  behalf.  The  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  such  testimony,  gradually  increasing,  at  last 
caused  him  to  yield,  mentally,  to  the  idea  that  patients  did  recover 
while  under  the  care  of  Homoeopathic  Physicians. 

But  it  seemed  too  much  to  believe  that  it  was  by  the  aid  of  medi- 
cines homosopathically  administered ;  and  for  a  considerable  time 
he  entertained  the  view  that  there  must  be  deception  sometimes 
practised,  especially  where  severe  diseases  were  controlled.  This 
impression,  however  was  never  satisfactory,  and  on  considering  the 
moral  character  of  some  homoeopaths  whom  he  knew,  he  became 
certain  that  such  a  view  was  unjust  and  should  be  renounced. 

Being  thus  driven  to  the  belief  that  cures  did  occur,  and  that  de- 
ception was  not  practised,  the  next  conclusion  was,  that  there  must 
be  something  in  or  about  Homosopathy  that  makes  it  really  efficient, 
useful  and  satisfactory ;  and,  that,  as  a  conscientious  practitioner,  he 
ought  to  give  it  a  more  thorough  examination ;  to  endeavor  to  learn 
and  to  use  whatever  he  might  find  in  it  of  value.  Also,  that  he 
must  no  longer  malign  or  condemn  it  in  the  unmeasured  terms  he 
had  formerly  done ;  for  it  appeared  probable,  that,  after  all,  it  might 
be  one  of  the  best  friends  of  humanity.  At  all  events,  he  must 
know  more  about  it. 

For  years  before  resorting  to  Homosopathy,  no  small  influence 
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was  at  work  to  make  him  dissatisfied  with  the  Allopathic  mode  of 
using  medicines.  Because  this  mode  is  attended  with  many  evils. 
It  is  a  common  understanding,  that  when  medicines  are  so  employed, 
the  patient  mnst  be  made  worse  by  the  medicine,  before  he  can 
recover. 

There  mast  be  produced  a  medical  disease.  Indeed,  Perturba- 
tion !  Perturbation  is  sometimes  the  motto,  or  law  of  cure  wifh  some 
practitioners. 

Though  a  medical  disease  is  not  universally  produced,  it  is  so 
generally  the  case,  that  most  patients  expect  it,  when  they  apply  to 
the  allopath.     All,  I  might  say,  all  acknowledge  it. 

An  active  man,  busily  engaged  in  important  matters,  on  feeling 
ill,  and  applying  to  an  allopath,  will  most  frequently  be  obliged  to 
lie  by  and  suffer — for  a  few  hours  at  least— on  account  of  the  dis- 
turbing effects  of  the  medicine. 

This  certainly  will  be  the  case,  if  he  receives  an  emetic,  a  cathar- 
tic, a  venesection,  a  cupping,  a  blister,  or  a  narcotic. 

And  after  the  first  unpleasant  effects  of  the  medicine  have  passed 
off,  he  experiences  a  feebleness  which  renders  his  system  liable  to 
being  attacked  by  cold  or  other  morbid  agents ;  and  his  digestive 
organs  being  thus  enfeebled  by  the  violence  of  the  remedy,  more  time 
is  still  lost  <  before  he  can  recover,  and  go  on  with  his  accustomed 
activity. 

Therefore,  truth  requires  the  assertion,  that  the  Allopathic  mode 
of  treating  disease,  is  most  generally  an  evil. 

Every  doctor,  and  every  patient  who  has  taken  much  Allopathic 
medicine  for  acute  disease,  must  acknowledge  this.  It  is  so  much 
of  an  evil,  that  many  individuals  shrink  from  its  use  and  endure 
Buffering  a  long  time  before  resorting  to  it ;  so  long,  in  some  cases, 
that  the  disease  requires  much  more  treatment  than  would  have 
been  needed  in  the  earlier  stages ;  and  occasionally  life  is  sacrificed 
in  this  way,  by  a  dread  of  the  evils  of  medicines.  A  melancholy 
reality ! 

Persons  of  reason  always  accept  the  less  of  two  evils  that  may  be 
presented  for  their  endurance ;  and  dreading  death,  or  much  suffer- 
ing, as  a  greater,  fly  to  medicine  as  a  less. 

Now  to  the  mind  of  the  author,  this  always  seemed  to  be  an  un- 
fortunate accompaniment  of  Allopathic  treatment,  and  he  doubts  not 
that  it  has  so  appeared  to  every  practitioner.    He  never  could  feel 
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reconcfled  to  it,  though  he  practieed  allopathicallj  more  than  a 
do2sen  years* 

Bat  with  Homoeopathy — no  medical  disease  is  produced;  the 
patient  beginning  to  improve  from  the  moment  the  first  dose  is 
taken;  hence^  there  is  seldom  or  never  any  evil  attending  the 
use  of  medicines  in  accordance  with  its  laws.  The  basiness  man 
is  not  compelled  to  lie  by  merely  on  account  of  the  medicine  he 
has  taken,  but  can  go  on  with  his  exercise,  and  gradually,  though 
speedily,  recover  his  health. 

In  casually  or  superficially  reading  Homoeopathic  works  on  prac- 
tice one  finds  so  much  claimed  for  infinitesimal  doses  and  credence 
so  much  caUed  into  exercise,  that  if  the  dose  only,  be  taken  as  the 
ground  for  judging  of  the  merits  of  Homoeopathy,  he  will  be  ready 
to  conclude  with  the  late  Prof.  Chapman,  ^'  that  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  insults  to  common  sense  that  has  ever  been  invented  by 
man ;"  and  further,  that  to  become  a  believer  in  its  efficacy,  he 
must,  on  that  subject  at  least,  entirely  sacrifice  his  reason.  But 
upon  farther  study,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  size  of  the  dose  ^^  is  no 
essential  constituent  of  Homoeopathic  treatment,  the  most  essential 
principle  being,  the  proper  selection  of  the  remedy  according  to  the 
law  of  similarity,  as  shown  by  the  character  of  the  medicine  in  its 
physiological  and  toxicological  provings." 

The  examination  and  test  of  this  law,  then,  was  required  of  the 
student.  But  it  could  only  be  done  efficiently  in  the  manner  before 
described. 

But  to  the  long  standing  practitioner  of  Allopathy  two  great 
obstacles  interposed. 

The  first  was  the  large  amount  of  time,  labor  and  memory  it  would 
require,  and  the  second,  was  the  certain  incurrence  of  displeasure, 
dander  and  condemnation,  from  those  physicians  who  had  heretofore 
associated  with  him  on  friendly  terms. 

'  The  first  obstaclQ  was  cheerfully  encountered,  but  the  second 
could  not  be  overcome  without  much  regret  of  the  consequences  that 
would  follow. 

Yet,  through  the  fear  of  that  Great  Master  who  makes  his  yoke 
easy  to  the  obedient,  he  was  enabled  to  proceed  in  the  work  which 
appeared  to  him  to  be  required  at  his  hands.  And  it  further  seemed 
to  him  possible,  that  a  humble  and  faithful  execution  of  his  duty 
in  this  respect,  might  eventually  prove  useful— even  to  those  who 
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may  at  first  be  offended.  After  moch  hesitation,  he  yielded  io 
his  convictions  of  duty,  and  procured  the  counsel  and  aid  of  an  estab- 
lished homoeopath,  in  good  standing  among  his  brethren. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  study,  it  was  merely  intended  to  call 
vhatever  might  appear  useful,  and  not  to  adopt  it  so  fully  as  he  has 
done  since  understanding  its  nature  and  learning  the  ease  and  effi- 
ciency of  its  action. 

As  the  study  adyanced,  the  trial  of  medicines  was  commenced, 
first  upon  himself,  and  then  in  slight  ailments  on  his  patients  ;  bat 
the  first  essays  in  this  matter  were  without  much  faith  in  the  value 
of  infinitesimal  doses. 

But  as  recoveries  speedily  occurred,  disbelief  gave  way  to  agree- 
able surprise.  From  the  first  to  the  sixth  dilutions  were  mostly 
used ;  and  many  has  been  the  time,  on  giving  them  to  his  friends 
and  taking  them  himself,  that  each  would  look  at  the  other  with  an 
incredulous  smile  at  what  appeared  to  them  as  foolishness.  As  success 
followed  success  however,  confidence  arose  and  grew,  until  the  medi- 
cine was  administered  in  important  cases,  where,  in  the  old  system 
of  medication,  large  and  thorough  doses  would  have  been  indispen- 
sible.  And  never  will  he  forget  his  anxiety,  to  learn  the  result  of  a 
few  of  the  first  of  these  cases.  But  as  they  were  favorable,  further 
proceeding  on  the  same  plan  was  justifiable. 

During  this  time  a  constantly  recurring  question  arose— as  to 
whether  the  success  could  be  attributed  to  the  infinitesimal  doses. 

It  appeared  almost  impossible ;  and  the  old  argument  presented 
itself  that  it  would  answer  just  as  well  to  give  any  inert  article. 

But  having  been  trained  to  think  that  such  cases  required  efficient 
means,  the  mind  could  not  be  persuaded  to  believe  it  right  to  do 
nothing ;  and  as  a  trial  of  the  expectant  plan  did  not  appear  to  be 
demanded  of  him,  he  felt  most  justified  in  following  a  course  which 
others  had  found  successful. 

To  those  who  favor  the  convenient  theory  of  the  expectant  plan, 
because,  as  they  say,  most  acute  diseases  spontaneously  terminate 
favorably ;  a  reference  may  be  made  to  the  able  exposition  of  the 
results  of  four  modes  of  managing  acute  diseases — ^namely,  by  bleed- 
ing, by  Tartar  emetic,  by  the  powers  of  nature,  and  by  Homoeopathy, 
which  is  given  by  Prof.  Henderson  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  reply  to 
Dr.  Simpson. 

In  comparing  the  results  of  Pneumonia  (inflammation  of  the 
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lungs),  as  pnbUshed  by  Dietl,  physician  to  one  of  the  large  Alio* 
patbie  hospitals  of  Vienna,  the  average  duration  of  the  cases  treated 
by  Yenesection  was  found  to  be  86  days,  11.1  days  on  the  subsidence 
of  the  fever ;  of  those  treated  by  Tartar  emetic,  28.9  days ;  9.2 
days  to  subsidence  of  the  fever ;  of  those  treated  by  the  expectant 
method,  28  days ;  9.1  days  to  subsidence  of  fever;  whilst  the  average 
duration  of  43  cases  treated  by  Homoeopathy,  was  only  11}  days, 
8  days  to  subsidence  of  the  fever.  ^^  This  very  remarkable  result," 
says  Henderson,  **  places  beyond  all  rational  doubt,  the  claim  of 
Homoeopathy  to  a  high  degree  of  active  curative  power  in  Pneu- 
monia. The  cases  under  the  expectant  treatment  lasted  on  an 
average,  16  days  longer  than  the  Homoeopathic  cases." 

Again,  the  mortality y  as  well  as  the  duration  of  these  cases,  shows 
a  vast  superiority  of  the  Homoeopathic  over  the  Allopathic,  and  1.7 
per  cent,  over  the  expectant  plan  of  treatment. 

Dietl  says  that — 
By  Venesection  in  86  cases,  IT  died,  or     .         .         20.4  per  cent. 
By  Tartar  Emetic  in  106  cases,  22  died,  or        .         20.7  per  cent. 
By  the  Expectant  Plan  in  189  cases,  14  died,  or  7.4  per  cent. 

Whilst  Tessier,  physician  to  one  of  the  ordinary  public  hospitals 
of  Paris,  by  homoeopathically  treating  50  cases,  lost  bat  8,  or  6  per 
cent. 

According  to  one  of  Louis*  reports,  he  bled  in  78  cases  and  lost 
28,  or  nearly  38  per  cent. 

In  a  subsequent  report  of  29  cases,  selected  and  treated  in  same 
way,  he  lost  4,  or  14  per  cent. 

Boillaud,  bled  in  76  cases  and  lost  ten,  or  14f  per  cent. 

Dr.  Bouth,  who  has  shown  himself  particularly  inimical  to  Homoeo- 
pathy, states  that  in  the  different  Homoeopathic  hospitals  there  have 
been  treated  788  cases  of  Pneumonia,  of  which  46  died,  or  6.7  per 
cent.,  and  that  1622  cases  treated  allopathically,  were  followed  by 
873  deaths,  or  24  per  cenl^. 

Thus  it  is  proved,  that  on  the  score  of  mortality,  Homoeopathy  is 
five  times  more  successful  than  Louis'  first  cases  treated  by  vene- 
section ;  four  times  more  successful  than  the  mass  of  cases  treated 
allopathically ;  and  one  and  seven-tenths  per  cent,  better  than  the 
expectant  plan. 

In  the  duration  of  the  disease,  those  homoeopathically  treated  re- 

15 
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covered  in  a  shorter  pe'^^od  of  time  than  those  by  yenesection,  by  2o 
days  !     Than  those  by  the  expectant  plan  by  16  days  ! 

These  results  are  indeed  remarkable,  and  almost  astonishing ;  yet 
they  are  all  well  authenticated,  and  as  deserving  of  confidence  as 
any  other  human  testimony. 

Yet  the  expectant  plan  appears  very  plausible,  for  several  rea- 
sons. 

FirBt — Because,  in  the  time  of  Stahl,  it  was  found  that  disease 
did  yield,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  by  "  waiting." 

Secandlf/. — It  has  been  shown  in  the  old  mode  of  practice,  that 

**  doing  nothing  often  has  preyailed, 
When  ten  physicians  have  presoribed  and  failed." 

,  Thirdly. — The  enlightened  races  of  mankind  have  been  so  accus- 
tomed to  lean  upon  medicine,  that  in  many  cases,  an  inert  remedy, 
while  it  satisfied  the  patient,  would  succeed  as  well  as,  or  even  bet- 
ter than,  the  disturbing  remedies  of  the  old  practice. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  proof  that  doing  nothing  answers  a  good 
purpose,  the  homoeopaths,  so  far  as  known  by  the  author,  could 
never  be  prevailed  upon  to  trust  to  the  expectant  plan. 

But  supposing,  for  argument  sake,  that  the  use  of  medicines  in 
homoeopathic  doses  be  doing  nothing,  is  it  right  to  inflict  an  evil 
upon  this  ^'  brittle  casket "  of  ours,  when  the  useful  end  or  cure 
can  be  as  well  and  as  quickly  accomplished  by  doing  nothing  ? 

*'  For  nature  cLen  has  room  to  work  her  way." 

The  allopath  sees  and  acknowledges  that  patients  do  recover  while 
being  treated  homceopathically ;  but  asserts  that  homoeopathy  only 
amused  the  patient,  while  nature  wrought  the  cure. 

Hence,  he  virtually  allows,  that  in  a  large  majority  of  casesi  no 
medicine  at  all  is  needed. 

Then,  if  no  medicine  is  needed,  why  does  he  invariably  give  it  ? 
Why  does  he  compel  his  confiding  patients  to  purchase  and  to  swal- 
low an  evil  which  he  allows  to  be  unnecessary,  and  that  too,  always 
when  he  is  called  ? 

If  he  believes  what  he  says  of  homoeopathy,  he  ought  to  say  to 
his  patient,  you  are  ill,  it  is  true,  but  have  patience,  and  you'll  soon 
be  well.     Live  thus  and  so,  and  let  medicine  alone,  for  it  is  an 
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evn,  and  I  must  not  give  you  any,  for  it  is  not  needed.  Such  lan- 
guage would  be  consistent,  candid  and  honorable. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  those  allopaths  whq  assert  that  no  cures 
occur  by  the  aid  of  homoeopathic  treatment,  except  those  in  which 
the  ordinary  doses  have  been  employed,  know  not  homoeopathy,  or 
they  merely  express  their  malicious  feelings. 

In  infinitesimal  doses,  the  atoms  of  the  medicine  may  be  as  large 
as  one  of  the  primordeal  cells;  and  who  can  tell  the  nature  of  the 
action  that  may  be  produced  in  that  cell  by  the  contact  of  one  atom 
of  the  medicine  ?  Or  even  if  the  atomic  size  of  the  medicine  be  a 
thousand  times  smaller  than  the  cell,  it  would  be  very  unphilosophi- 
cal  to  assert  that  the  action  of  the  cell,  or  its  nucleus,  may  not  be 
modified  by  the  medicine. 

Disease  may  be  defined,  a  deranged  action  of  the  ultimate  life- 
cell  ;  and  the  object  of  the  physician  should  be,  do  to  modify  the 
deranged  action  as  to  produce  a  healthy  one. 

If  one  cell  is  induced  to  return  to  its  healthy  course  by  one  atom 
of  the  medicine,  the  second  or  third  atom  is  superfluous.  One  cell 
having  been  restored,  communicates  a  like  restorative  process  to 
its  neighbors  of  the  same  organization,  until,  like  a  ''little  leaven,  it 
leavens  the  whole  lump,"  and  thus  the  whole  organ  or  tissue,  which 
is  made  up  of  such  cells,  is  restored  to  its  normal  action ;  ''  natura 
in  minimis  maxima  est." — ^Nature  is  greatest  in  little  things. 

In  the  great  bulk  of  disease  which  the  writer  has  encountered 
during  the  last  two  years,  relief  has  speedily  and  satisfactorily  fol- 
lowed the  homoeopathic  treatment.  And  he  would  now  feel  self- 
reproved,  were  he  to  withhold  from  those  who  trust  in  him,  this 
mode  of  treatment  on  which  he  would  himself  rely  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  own  ailments. 

In  many  cases  of  dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  tbe  sudden  improve- 
ment that  has  followed  the  use  of  the  third  dilution  of  Soluble,  or 
Black  Oxide  of  Mercury,  or  of  the  same  dilution  of  Nitric  Acid,  has 
caused  astonishment  and  pleasure  to  the  doctor,  and  called  forth 
gratitude  from  the  patient.  The  amendment  was  as  speedy  as  he 
ever  experienced  from  Calomel  and  Opium ,  Dover's  Powder,  or  as- 
tringents, without  their  evil  effects. 

Then  the  great  superiority  of  these  infinitesimals  became  strik- 
ingly prominent  in  these  points,  viz. : — the  system  of  the  patient 
suffered  none  from  the  effects  of  Opium,  which  all  know  to  be  in- 
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separable  from  its  exhibition  in  ordinary  doses.  None  from  the 
effects  of  mercury,  which  are  so  well  known.  None  from  the  nau- 
seous Gastor-oil,  or  other  laxatiyes,  with  their  painful  gripings. 
Nor  any  maternal  tears  or  paternal  anxieties  in  persuading  and 
forcing  their  beloved  offspring  to  swallow  the  offensive  powder  or 
draught. 

The  homoeopathic  treatment  of  Pleurisy,  Pneumonia,  and  Pleuro- 
pneumonia, has  proved  nearly  as  prompt  and  useful,  without  the 
almost  homicidal  blood-letting  nearly  to  fainting;  the  painful 
nausea  of  Tartrate  of  Antimony  and  Potassa,  or  the  prolonged 
effects  of  Mercury  to  the  extent  of  touching  the  gums ;  and  the  final 
slow  recovery.  Instead  of  all  these,  which  every  humane  physician 
must  have  felt  a  strong  desire  to  avoid,  the  author  has  used  the 
second  and  third  dilution  of  Bryonia  Alba,  which  acted  about  as 
speedily  in  the  removal  of  pains  in  pleurisy,  as  do  cups  upon  the 
chest.  Aconite  for  the  control  of  fever,  and  Phosphorus  for  the 
pneumonia,  bronchitis,  "and  cough. 

For  nausea  and  vomiting.  Ipecacuanha,  or  Tartar  Emetic  were 
found  to  be  followed  by  relief.  Cholera  Morbus  speedily  commenced 
improvement  after  Arsenicum  Album  in  the  third  trituration.  Ar- 
senicum Yeratrum  and  Cuprum  were  the  main  remedies  in  a  severe 
case  of  Asiatic  Cholera,  that  had  proceeded  nearly  to  the  stage  of 
collapse ;  but  which  recovered  more  speedily  than  any  case  of  like 
severity  that  occurred  to  the  author  in  1849  or  1854,  in  both  of 
which  seasons  he  was  in  active  practice  here,  and  at  the  former 
period  as  a  physician  to  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary. 

In  some  cases  of  cerebral  inflammation.  Aconite,  Belladonna,  and 
Bryonia  were  given  in  the  second  and  third  dilution,  and  succeeded 
by  restoration  to  health  in  perhaps  less  than  the  ordinary  length  of 
time ;  and  all  were  exceedingly  pleased  and  impressed  with  the  ease 
by  which  health  was  obtained,  when  a  comparison  was  made  with 
the  old  mode  of  bleeding,  cupping,  purging,  blistering,  and  mer- 
curializing. 

Some  cases  in  which  allopathy  was  followed  by  almost  hopeless 
results,  and  were  given  up  in  the  mind  as  probably  fatal,  soon 
manifested  signs  of  improvement  after  homoeopathic  management 
was  commenced,  and  finally  recovered  entirely. 

For  what  are  ordinarily  called  bilious  derangements,  where  the 
Blue  Mass  and  laxatives,  or  anti-bilious  pills,  with  their  attendant 
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eyils  are  commonly  employed,  Nux  vomica  or  Mercury,  in  their 
third  dilution,  have  been  followed  by  as  quick  and  satisfactory 
results  as  were  the  former  articles. 

As  further  details  would  probably  be  unsatisfactory,  the  writer 
would  merely  say  that  he  has  treated  homoeopathi^ally  upwards  of 
three  hundred  cases,  of  the  ordinary  complaints  that  have  fallen 
under  his  care  during  the  last  two  years,  in  this  city.  He  has 
kept  an  account  of  the  results  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five.  In 
two  hundred  and  fifty-three,  they  have  been  decidedly  favorable  to 
homoeopathy ;  no  other  medicine  being  needed,  and  recovery  taking 
place  in  less  than  the  ordinary  period  of  time ;  and»  that  recovery 
being  followed  by  a  more  vigorous  condition  of  the  system  than  when 
the  old  method  was  employed.  Therefore,  in  most  instances,  so  far 
as  known,  the  patients  their  friends,  and  the  doctor  have  all  been 
satisfied. 

In  but  twenty-two  cases  did  homoeopathy  seem  of  doubtful  efficacy. 
For  this,  there  are  various  reasons,  but  mainly,  it  is  believed,  on 
account  of  the  inexperienced'  hand  by  which  it  was  administered ; 
for  that  hand  has  more  success  now,  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
investigation.  So  great  is  the  present  success,  that  confidence  has 
become  very  deep.  For  a  long  time  at  first,  faith  kept  herself  so 
much  in  the  back-ground,  that  he  was  not  encouraged  thereby ;  and 
he  was  sometimes  tempted  to  think  it  not  worth  while  to  use  one 
remedy  in  preference  to  another,  biit  observation  soon  taught  him 
that  the  more  care  he  took  to  make  his  remedy  correspond  to  the 
symptoms,  the  greater  was  his  success. 

Though  he  did  not  treat  all  his  cases  homoeopathically,  he  did  not 
select  them  for  this  treatment.  His  desire  was  to  test  homoeopathy 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  mind ;  hence  he 
BO  treated,  as  they  occurred,  nearly  all  in  which  his  memory  assured 
him  of  the  appropriate  remedy. 

They  all  had  that  degree  of  severity  in  which  he  would  have  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  prescribe  some  remedy  from  the  apothecary, 
had  he  been  acting  on  the  allopathic  plan.  And  in  most  of  the 
cases,  Mercury  or  Opium,  or  Dover's  powder,  or  oil,  &c.,  with  an 
occasional  venesection,  a  cupping  or  a  blister,  would  have  been  con* 
sidered  indispensable. 

Though  the  effects  of  homoeopathy  in  these  cases  may  be  doubted, 
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by  Bome  minds,  there  are  points  connected  with  the  results  which 
the  writer  feels  he  can  assert  to  be  indisputably  the  truth. 

These  are — that  his  patients  so  treated,  escaped  much  expense  of 
money,  much  nausea,  much  vomiting,  much  catharsis,  much  pain, 
much  dyspepsia,  much  reduction  of  strength  by  the  remedy,  and 
much  loss  of  time ;  and  finally,  most  of  them  are  now  more  heal« 
thy  than  they  would  have  been,  had  the  allopathic  mode  been 
pursued. 

As  the  introduction  of  the  results  of  the  homoeopathic  treat- 
ment in  all  cases  of  disease,  by  other  homoeopathic  physicians 
would  extend  this  communication  beyond  convenient  limits,  it 
is  proposed  to  call  attention  only  to  those  of  Yellow  fever  and 
cholera. 

In  1858,  when  the  Yellow  fever  was  so  extensively  fatal  in  the 
South,  Doctors  Holcomb  and  Davis,  of  Natchez,  treated  homoeopa* 
thically,  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  cases  of  this  disease,  of  which 
only  thirty-three  died,  or  6.95  per  cent.  ' 

Dr.  Jewell  of  Philadelphia,  reports  that  in  the  same  year,  forty- 
four  cases  occurred  in  that  city,  which  were  treated  in  the  allopathic 
manner,  and  thirty-four  died,  or  77.27  per  cent. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  allopaths  in  New  Orleans  lost  from 
twenty  to  thirty  per  cent. 

In  Cholera^  too,  the  results  are  equally  remarkable. 

Dr.  Wilkinson,  of  London,  shows  by  tables  from  various  sources, 
that  in  the  private  practice  of  allopathic  physicians,  three  thousand 
one  hundred  and  seven  cases  of  Asiatic  Cholera  were  followed  by 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  deaths,  making  more  than 
thirty-nine  per  cent. 

While  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  cases  of  the 
same  disease  that  occurred  in  the  private  practice  of  homoeopathic 
physicians,  resulted  in  but  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  deaths,  or 
nine  per  cent. 

In  hospital  practice,  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  cases  allopathically  treated,  one  thousand  and  ninety-seven 
died,  fifty-six  per  cent.  Of  seven  hundred  and  ninety-five  cases 
homoeopathically  treated,  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  died,  not 
thirty-three  per  cent. 

These  statistical  comparisons  of  the  results  of  the  allopathic  and 
homoeopathic   treatment  of  many  other  particular  diseases,    are 
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abandantlj  famished  in  homoeopathic  works ;  and  in  every  instance 
fully  exhibit  the  superiority  of  homoeopathy. 

Now,  after  so  much  testimony  and  experience,  the  author  feels 
himself  called  upon  to  believe  that  th^  law  of  similarity  is  the 
best  one  on  which  to  treat  every  kind  and  grade  of  disease. 

But  as  the  knowledge  of  this  law  is  still  in  its  infancy,  there  are 
some  rare  conditions  in  which  our  ignorance  will  not  enable  us  to 
apply  it. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  would  clearly  be  a  duty  to  employ 
the  next  best  means  of  cure  within  our  power. 

For  instance,  in  a  sudden  attack  of  apoplexy,  the  present  condi* 
tion  of  his  knowledge  might  cause  the  writer  to  take  blood  from 
his  patient.  Or,  when  serious  mischief  had  occurred  from  repletion 
with  indigestible  articles  of  diet,  an  active  cathartic  might  be 
deemed  indispensable ;  or,  in  cases  of  poisoning,  an  emetic,  with 
the  appropriate  antidote  in  corresponding  doses,  would  be  unhesita* 
tingly  administered. 

As  independence  of  thought  and  action  is  the  right  of  every  man, 
the  medical  practitioner  is  at  liberty  to  use  whatever  means  he  may 
deem  appropriate  in  the  cure  of  his  patients ;  hence  the  author  does 
not  feel  himself  bound  to  use  homoeopathy  exclusively,  under  all  oir- 
cun^atances  though  he  gives  the  law  ^'similia  similibus  curantur," 
the  decided  preference  over  all  other  laws  as  a  guide  in  practice. 

And  he  now  wishes  to  express  that  he  places  a  high  value  upon 
the  knowledge  he  has  acquired  of  the  use  of  remedies  in  the  allopa- 
thic mode,  and  that  he  feeU  and  cuUivate%  a  deep  sense  of  obliga- 
tion and  gratitude  towards  his  former  teachers,  and  the  promoters 
of  medical  science  and  art. 

For  many  years  past  the  allopaths  have  been  constantly  reitera- 
ting, in  a  very  authoritative  manner,  that  homoeopathy  is  '^  dying 
out "  in  every  place,  especially  in  its  mother  country ;  while  the 
homoeopaths  as  confidently  declare,  that  it  is  more  alive  than  ever, 
and  daily  acquiring  new  life,  even  in  its  '^  father-land." 

Now  these  statements  are  ex  parte  on  each  side,  but  observation 
and  the  accounts  furnished  by  the  journals  of  the  two  parties,  have 
made  it  plainly  to  appear  to  the  writer,  that  homoeopathy  is  grow- 
ing, in  expanse,  vivacity  and  strength. 

And  with  such  results  as  have  now  in  good  faith  been  shown  to 
follow  its  employment,  growthy  active  and  vigorous,  must  continuoi 
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until  it  sball  become  as  uniTersally  acknowledged  as  is  the  Chris- 
tian religi<Hi,  and  considered  next  to  it  in  the  blessing  it  confers 
upon  mankind. 

As  such  a  change  in  the  practice  of  medicine  must  occor,  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time  when  it  shall  take  place.  The  leaven  that 
is  now  at  work  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  will  continne  its  trans- 
forming process  till  the  whole  lump  is  leavened.  For  it  is  very 
evident  that  where  men  and  women  observe  their  neighbors  and 
friends  do  recover  under  its  benign  influence,  they  will  not  always 
be  persuaded  to  despise  it.  And  that  the  mother  *who  observes  the 
ease  and  efficiency  of  its  action  upon  the  children  of  others,  will  not 
be  long  in  demanding  its  aid  for  her  own  offspring. 

From  all  that  has  now  been  said,  it  seems  fair  to  conclude — 

Firetly,  That  every  kind  and  every  degree  of  curable  or  relieva- 
ble  disease  gives  place  to  health  and  comfort,  while  medicines  are 
used  homoeopathically. 

Secondly  J  That  patients  so  treated  are  exempt  from  much  evil 
inseparable  from  allopathic  treatment. 

Thirdly.  That  homoeopathy  has  been  condemned  without  proper 
examination. 

Fourthly.  That  it  has  been  steadily  spreading  itself  and  its  in- 
fluence, from  the  period  of  its  origin  to  the  present  time* 

Fifthly  and  lastly.  That  it  will  continue  to  spread,  till  it  shall  be- 
come the  prevailing  mode  of  practice  in  every  part  of  the  enlightened 
world. 


REPORT  OF  THE  "AMERICAN  PROVER'S  UNION," 

TO  THE  AMBR1CA2S'  INSTITUTE  OP  HOMOBOPATHY  AT  ITS  MEETING  IW 

JUNE,  1855. 

As  it  was  thought  proper  that  the  "American  Institute  of  Homoeo- 
pathy,"— ^representing  as  it  does  the  great  body  of  homoeopathic 
physicians  in  the  United  States, — should  be  informed  of  the  pro- 
gress  of  the  "American  Prover's  Union  ;''  at  the  adjourned  meeting 
of  that  body,  held  May  Slst,  1865,  the  secretary  was  instructed  to 
prepare  and  send  a  report  to  the  Institute,  on  behalf  of  the  "Union,'' 
giving  the  principal  items  of  general  interest  whiofa  have  transpired 
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since  its  organization.  As  a  committee  appointed  last  year  by  the 
Union  made  a  report  to  the  Institute  on  the  objects,  uses  and  gene- 
ral character  of  the  society,  it  will  be  nnnecessary  now  to  say  any- 
thing on  these  points. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  1853,  a  meeting  of  homoeopathic  physi- 
sicians,  eleven  in  number,  was  held  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Hering, 
when  the  preliminary  steps  for  the  formation  of  a  Prover's  Union, 
were  taken,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  draught  a  constitution 
and  by-laws.  On  the  27th  of  the  same  month  the  constitution  was 
fully  adopted  and  signed  by  nine  persons ;  since  that  time  the  society 
has  been  gradually  increasing  until  at  present  it  numbers  seventy- 
seven  members,  besides  some  foreign  correspondents  who  are  virtu- 
ally such.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  society  in  April,  a  proposition 
made  by  the  ^^  Oerman  Prover's  Union,"  that  ^Hhe  remedies  proved 
by  one  society  should  also  be  proved  by  the  other  and  the  provings 
exchanged,"  was  acceded  to,  so  that  now  there  exists  in  effect,  a 
union  of  the  German  and  American  proving  societies,  which  will  no 
doubt  much  increase  the  usefulness  of  both. 

As  soon  as  the  society  was  fully  organized,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  report  on  the  best  mode  of  proving  medicines ;  this  com- 
mittee in  due  time,  laid  before  the  society  a  report  of  the  most  valu- 
able suggestions  in  relation  to  the  mode  of  proving  medicines,  this 
is  herewith  submitted,  together  with  other  documents  of  interest. 
Shortly  after  this  report  another  committee  was  appointed  to  '^make 
arrangements  for  procuring  a  device  for  a  certificate  of  membership 
and  a  seal  for  the  society,"  in  due  time  this  committee  also  per- 
formed its  duty  satisfactorily,  and  the  society  is  now  able  to  furnish 
to  its  members  ^^a  certificate,"  very  tastefully  executed  on  parch- 
ment; at  the  top,  the  title  of  the  society,  below  this  '^a  medallion 
head  "  of  Hahnemann,  surrounded  by  a  wreath  composed  of  several 
plants,  proven  by  him,  (a  more  particular  description  of  which  may 
be  found  in  the  Homoeopathic  News,  No.  5,)  below  the  motto  of  the 
society,  ^^Fiat  JEzperimentum  in  Oarpore  Sano"  and  below  this 
the  body  of  the  certificate  itself,  which  is  signed  by  a  committee 
chosen  by  the  society  for  that  purpose. 

The  regular  provings  made  by  the  society  according  to  the  re- 
quirements of  its  constitution  have  been  two,  that  of  Ferrum  metall., 
and  that  of  Merc,  protiod,  besides  which,  however,  many  others  have 
been  voluntarily  handed  in  to  the  society  or  read  at  its  meetings,  in 
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whole  or  part^  thus,  Asterias  and  Anagallis  arvensis,  by  Dr.  Gnm* 
ther,  of  Milwaukie ;  Agrostemma,  githago  and  Elaps  corallinum,  by 
Dr.  Lippe ;  Hydrophobium  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Coze,  Jr.,  (also  communi* 
cated  to  the  Institute),  My  gale  avicularia  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Howard;  Rho- 
dium by  Dr.  J.  G.  Pehrson,  all  of  Philadelphia ;  Osmium,  by  Dr. 
Liedbeck,  of  Upsala,  Sweden ;  and  Hippomanes  and  Glonoine  by  Dr. 
Emil  Tietze,  Germany.  Dr.  F.  Campos,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  also  has 
favored  the  society  with  translations  from  the  Portuguese  of  some 
portions  of  the  repertory  used  in  Brazil.  The  remedy  which  has 
just  been  chosen  for  the  next  proving  by  the  society,  is  Golchicum 
Autumnale,  which  has  been  already  proven  by  the  German  Prover'a 
Union. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  society  in  January  last,  a  communication 
from  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  of  Massachusetts,  relative 
to  the  centennial  celebration  of  Hahnemann's  birth-day  was  read. 
This  suggestion  in  relation  to  getting  up  a  celebration — for  which 
the  Union  and  the  homoeopathic  physicians  of  this  city  and  vicinity 
are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Massachusetts  Society, — was  what  first 
moved  the  members  of  this  society  to  act  in  the  matter ;  meetings 
of  the  homoeopathic  physicians  of  Philadelphia,  were  called  by  the 
Prover's  Union,  a  committee  of  arrangements  was  appointed,  which 
reported  to  the  general  meetings  held  from  time  to  time,  and  on  the 
10th  of  April,  1855,  a  celebration  took  place  which  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  those  who  participated,  and  which  certainly  produced 
an  impression  favorable  to  homoeopathy  in  this  community  and  also 
abroad.  An  account  of  it  was  published,  with  the  speechet  in  fuU 
in  the  New  York  ''  Evening  Post,"  and  in  the  Philadelphia  Journal  of 
Homoeopathy,  notice  was  also  taken  of  the  celebration  by  the. daily 
Journals  here.  A  short  time  after  the  celebration,  a  general  meet- 
ing of  the  homoeopathic  physicians  of  Philadelphia  was  held,  when 
it  was  resolved,  to  print  an  account  of  it  with  the  corrected  speeches 
in  pamphlet  form  for  present  distribution,  and  also  in  that  of  an 
annual  or  album — as  the  committe  might  ietermine-^/or  the  future. 
Neither  one  of  the  committees  charged  with  the  duty  of  bringing 
out  these  publications  has  yet  completed  its  task,  and  therefore, 
nothing  definite  in  relation  to  them  (the  publications)  can  be  now 
laid  before  the  Institute,  but  it  may  be  stated,  that  it  was  the  iur 
tention  of  the  meeting  that  these  publications  should  be  w^idely 
spread,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  when  they  are  ready  to  be  laid 
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before  t^e  public,  the  members  of  the  Institute  will  aid  by  their  sub- 
scriptions this  project. 

Meetings  of  the  *' Union,"  or  rather  of  the  central  portion  of  it 
which  is  in  Philadelphia,  are  held  about  once  a  month,  are  very  well 
attended  by  the  resident  members,  and  generally  are  very  pleasant 
and  instructive,  on  account  of  the  conversations  which  take  place 
between  the  members  in  regard  to  their  experience  in  the  treatment 
of  prevailing  diseases,  or  in  regard  to  some  new  remedies  which 
have  been  found  curative,  &c.,  &c.  The  communications  which 
have  been  received  from  abroad,  have  also  been  in  many  cases,  of  a 
very  interesting  character.  The  correspondence  of  the  society  is 
extensive ;  although  responses  to  the  communications  of  the  corres- 
ponding secretaries  have  not  always  been  so  numerous  as  might 
have  been  desirable,  yet  communication  has  been  made  over  every 
part  of  the  globe,  (except,  perhaps  China)  where  a  homoeopathic 
physician  could  be  heard  of  and  many  answers  favorable  to  our  un- 
dertaking have  been  received.  The  society  has  correspondents  in 
England,  several  parts  of  Germany,  in  France,  Sweden,  Cuba,  Bar- 
badoes,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  other  places  not  now  in  memory. 

From  the  foregoing  particulars  it  may  be  perceived,  that  the  state 
of  the  Prover's  Union  is  at  present  a  flourishing  one,  and  that  its 
prospects  for  usefulness  are  great :  as  it  has  for  an  object  the  re- 
proving  of  remedies^  of  which  at  least  some  symptoms  have  been 
published^  it  must  commend  itself  to  all  true  homoeopaths,  as  it  is 
not  liable  to  the  reproach  which  has  sometimes  been  cast  upon  prov- 
ings,  or  rather  the  provers  of  new  remedies,  that  "  they  only  tended 
to  render  the  practice  of  homoeopathy  more  obscure  by  increasing 
the  number  of  its  remedies,"  on  the  contrary,  this  society,  by  re^ 
proving  remedies,  will  aid  in  bringing  out  their  characteristic 
symptoms  and  thus  make  the  practice  of  homoeopathy  more  clear. 
We  would  therefore  respectfully  suggest,  that  the  Institute  pay  some 
attention  to  this  society,  by  recommending  its  members  to  give  it 
their  support,  and  join  in  reproving  those  drugs  in  our  materia 
medica  which  may  be  chosen  by  it.  Many  members  of  the  Institute 
have  already  joined  and  are  active  members,  yet,  perhaps  if  the 
attention  of  the  whole  society,  (the  Institute)  is  more  particularly 
directed  to  this  subject,  many  will  join  who  have  not  hitherto  thought 
of  the  importance  of  doing  so. 
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Hoping  your  deliberations  may  be  of  a  character  useful  to  the 
advance  of  homoeopathy,  we  respectfully  submit  the  above  report. 

D.  Cowley,  M.  D. 
Secretary  of  the  American  Prover*s  Unum, 
Philada.,  June  4^A,  1865.  No.  100  SoiUh  Ninth  Street. 


,     REPORT  OF  HOMCEOPATHIC  TREATMENT. 

IN  THB  PROTESTANT  HALF  ORPHAN  ASYLUM,   NEW  YORK, 

To  the  American  Inetitute  of  Homoeopathy. 

Occupying  the  position  of  physician  to  a  public  institution,  I  am 
able  to  contribute  to  the  Institute  something  farther  to  the  accumu- 
lating mass  of  facts  which  show  the  relative  value  of  homoeopathic, 
as  compared  with  allopathic  treatment. 

In  the  following  asylums  in  the  city  of  New  York,  under  allo- 
pathic treatment,  there  were  for  the  year  1854, 

Average  Whole  Deaths    Rate  of 
No.  No.  MortoUty 


New  York  Orphan  Asylum, 

.    175 

209 

0 

Roman  Catholic  Aaylums, 

728 

1042 

9 

119,77 

Leake  and  Watts'  Orphan  Asylum, 

.    199 

283 

6 

43,83 

Colored  Orphan  Asylum, 

279 

403 

23 

17,52 

Total  for  1854,    .... 

.  1381 

1937 

88 

50,97 

Reported  in  1853,  .        .        ■        . 

1359 

1794 

27 

66 

Total  for  2  years. 

.  2740 

8731 

65 

Under  Homceopathic  treatment : 

Protestant  half  Orphan  Asylum,  1854, 

.    196 

267 

0 

Reported  in  1853,       .        .        .        . 

194 

275 

0 

Total  for  2  years, 889      532      0 

In  the  ProBtestant  Half  Orphan  Asylum  there  have  been  five 
consecutive  years  without  a  death. 

The  Colored  Orphan  Asylum  now  has  an  hospital  department  and 
receives  diseased  children,  B.  F.  Bowses. 

124  Sleeker  Street^  June  4eA,  1855. 
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«  THE  HOMCEOPATHIC  NEWS :"— ITS  CRITIQUES  AND 
ITS  COLLEGE,  REVIEWED. 

BT  JOHH  FITZGIBBOH  OEART,  X.  D. 

^^Domestieum  bettum  manet :  intus  insidiee  sunt :  intus  inclttsum 
periculum  est :  intus  est  hostis.'* — Cicero  in  Catilinam. 

At  the  first  dawn  of  haman  societj,  whether  in  the  midst  of  in- 
terminable plains,  or  dense  forests,  whilst  yet  household  gods  shel- 
tered only  in  the  cave  and  the  thicket,  the  echo  of  the  deepest  and 
most  withering  anathema  of  the  human  tongue,  resounding  from 
glen  to  glen,  from  rock  to  rock,  over  land  and  sea,  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  human  progress,  in  peace  and  in  war,  by  day  and 
night,  fell  upon  the  ears  of  the  spy,  the  renegade,  the  betrayer  of 
his  trust,  the  compromiser  of  his  friends ! — How  deep  and  solemn 
this  echo  when  the  ocean-taught  orator  gathers,  as  it  were,  all  its 
terrible  malignities  from  the  moan  of  every  wave,  the  murmur  of  every 
breeze,  and  the  dash  of  every  surge  against  his  native  shore,  and  in 
one  focal  blaze  pours  them  upon  the  heads  of  the  Macedonian  and 
his  accomplices !  Still  gathering  intensity  down  the  way  of  Time 
it  reverberates  from  the  walls  of  the  Roman  Senate  House,  when 
the  man  of  Arpinum  pronounced  in  the  ears  of  Catiline — '^  Hie,  hi 
sunt,  fiostro  in  numero,  patres  conscripti,  in  hoc  orbis  terrse  sanctis- 
simo  gravissimoque  consilio,  qui  de  meo,  nostrumque  omnium  inter* 
itu,  qui  de  hujus  urbis,  atque  adeo  orbis  terrarum  exitio  cogitent !" 
(Here,  conscript  fathers,  within  these  walls,  and  in  this  assembly, 
the  most  awful  and  venerable  upon  earth,  there  are  men  who  medi- 
tate my  ruin  and  yours,  the  destruction  of  this  city,  and  therefore 
of  the  world  itself.) — ^Rising  upon  broader  pinions  and  taking  a 
more  distant  flight,  this  bird  of  fearful  omen  lights  upon  the  head 
of  Him  who  last  attempted  to  give  a  secret  death-wound  to  young 
Freedom,  when  she  rose  majestic  and  asserted  her  eternal  birthright 
amid  the  mighty  woods  of  Columbia !  So  fearfully  has  this  echoed 
malediction  darkened  and  deepened,  that  the  crime  of  which  it  is 
the  penalty  has  almost  vanished  from  the  long  catalogue  of  human 
infamy.  This  is  but  the  just  verdict  of  our  common  nature  out- 
raged.   Humanity  instinctively  shrinks  away  from  the  wretch,  who. 
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to  save  his  own  life,  to  miDister  to  his  own  wants,  or  to  gratify  his 
Tulgar  ambition,  betrays  the  sacred  cause  of  Truth,  devotes  to  the 
sword  the  mighty  and  the  good !  What  words  can  designate  the 
reputation  of  him  who  sold  his  Lord  for  '^  thirty  pieces  of  silver !" 
What  a  record  is  that  of  the  coward  who  doomed  the  Three  Hun- 
dred invincible  Heroes  who  could  have  guarded  Thermopylae  and  the 
whole  of  Greece  against  Persia's  myriads !  What  eternal  disgrace 
clings  to  their  memory !  What  fields  of  innocent  blood  open  ever 
upon  their  gaze  beyond  the  infernal  river  in  the  regions  of  Darkness 
and  of  Night ! 

But  there  are  other  battle-fields  than  those  of  national  glory, 
there  are  other  conflicts  than  those  which  decide  the  fate  of  crowns 
and  empires,  there  are  other  soldiers  than  those  mechanical  masses 
which  move  to  "death  or  glory  "  at  the  sound  of  the  leader's  trum- 
pet. There  is  a  field  on  which  Sacred  Soibnge  unfurls  her  snow- 
white  banner :  on  that  field  is  the  strife  for  ^e  moral  empire  of  the 
human  family ; — the  conflict  for  the  moral  enfranchisement  of  roan, 
— the  fight  for  the  liberty  of  imprisoned  Truth  from  the  iron  bond- 
age in  which  she  has  been  chained  for  ages.  The  soldiers  upon  this 
field  are  scattered  far  and  wide — ^for  this  *' field  is  the  World" — 
without  captain,  leader,  or  general,  save  that  eternal  and  all-pervad- 
ing spirit  of  inspiration  who  impels  each  to  action.  Tbey^  are  a 
thoughtful,  peaceful  band,  unoffending  and  unobtrusive,  till  their 
heaven-born  mistress  is  insulted,  her  rights  invaded,  her  character 
misrepresented,  then  they  rouse  them  to  action,  and  by  the  very 
blaze  of  their  armor  of  light  the  children  and  soldiers  of  darkness 
are  struck  with  perpetual  blindness  !  But,  alas,  among  them,  though 
not  of  them,  are  spies,  betrayers,  renegades,  who  profess  to  fight 
her  battles,  who  cover  their  dark  designs  with  her  sacred  livery ! 
We  ask  all,  but  the  children  of  expediency,  are  these  less  guilty 
than  those  ?  The  renegade  in  the  former  camp  dooms  but  a  city, 
destroys  but  a  faction,  overthrows  but  an  empire ; — ^he  inflicts  but 
a  local  injury, — a  flesh  wound  which  time  and  nature  will  soon  heal ; 
but  he  of  the  latter  helps  to  spread  ruin  and  desolation  over  the 
moral  world,  stops  the  progress  of  Truth,  fortifies  the  strong- 
holds of  error,  of  evil,  and  of  wrong,  wherever  man  breathes  the 
breath  of  life.  And  the  nearer  the  good  he  retards  and  the  evil  he 
perpetuates  cling  to  human  hearts,  touch  human  woe,  dries,  or  multi- 
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plies  haman  tears,  softens,  or  deepens  human  sighs,  the  harder  the 
heart,  the  deeper  the  guilt  of  him  who,  reckless  of  all  save  his  mis- 
erable and  worthless  self,  deserves  the  name  and  curse  of  the  rene- 
gade. 

These  reflections  have  been  forced  upon  us  by  the  perusal  of  sev- 
eral  numbers  of  a  very  small  monthly  periodical,  published  in  our 
city,  bearing  the  title  at  the  head  of  this  article ;  and  giving  by 
such  designation,  an  implied  pledge  that  its  object  was  to  aid  in  the 
advancement  of  the  Reformed  School  of  Medicine  in  this  country. 
But  the  first  number,  and  every  number  from  the  first,  served  only 
to  deepen  our  conviction  that  whatever  be  its  motives,  its  plain  and 
direct  tendency  is  to  weaken  our  cause,  to  throw  discredit  upon  our 
literature,  to  divide  our  ranks,  and  to  break  up  our  infant  institu- 
tions. In  fine,  the  question  forced  itself  upon  our  mind  more  than 
once,  whether  it  was  not  the  work  of  some  Jesuit  in  the  secret  ser* 
vice  and  pay  of  our  opponents  to  carry  on  a  new  mode  of  attack 
by  exposing  us  to  the  contempt  and  ridicule  of  our  neighbors  7 — 
Bat  the  great  difficulty  arose  how  to  deal  with  it,  whether  to  treat  it 
with  silent  contempt  till  its  brief  career  should  end  in  oblivion,  or 
to  review  its  merits  and  laugh  at  its  pretensions.  The  last  conclu- 
sion has  prevailed  with  us.  And  now  fresh  difficulties  present  them- 
selves,— as  our  Journal  does  not  admit  a  comic  department, — for  it 
seems  almost  impossible  to  find  salient  points  for  a  serious  and  re- 
spectable criticism  in  a  sheet  which  the  most  indulgent  and  kind- 
hearted  critic  must  pronounce  beyond  the  pale  of  literature.  But 
we  must  really  trespass  upon  the  good  nature  of  our  editors,  and 
for  once  claim  an  exception  in  favor  of  a  Serio-comic^  which  is  all 
they  can  expect. 

It  has  ever  been  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  the  business  of  a  candid 
and  honest  reviewer  is  with  what  men  give  to  the  world  in  the  shape 
of  learned  productions,  and  not  with  the  men  themselves.  A  departure 
from  this  rule  is  seldom  pardoned.  But  a  clear  distinction,  how- 
ever, must  be  made,  as  it  always  has  been  made, — that  since 
the  mind  of  an  author  is  reflected  from  every  page  he  sends  from 
the  press,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  dealing  with  his  mental  develope- 
ment,  while  his  corporal  essence  or  material  part  may  be  spared 
for  chemical  analysis,  or  a  surgical  post  mortem.  And  here  we  must 
call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  well-known  impromptu  of  the 
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most  celebrated  of  sacred  poets,  when  a  fair,  bat  too  sarcastic,  lady 
made  some  allasion  to  his  small  and  deformed  figare. 

*'  Had  I  an  arm  to  reach  the  pole. 
And  grasp  the  ocean  with  a  span, 
I  must  be  measured  by  my  soul : — 
The  mind* 9  the  stature  of  the  man!" 

Having,  then,  sach  authority,  we  will  use  the  terms  mind,  man, 
or  souly  as  convertible  or  synonymous  terms  : — that  is,  if  we  shall 
find  any  mind,  any  soul,  or  any  man  stowed  away  in  the  pages  of 
the  "  News."  There  have  been,  however,  those  who,  for  want  of  i 
personal  valor,  found  their  way,  as  the  Greeks  entered  Troy,  into 
the  sanctified  fields  of  science  under  cover  of  some  object  acknow- 
ledged by  all  as  worthy  to  stand  in  the  temple  of  the  Goddess  of 
Wisdom !  Perhaps  here,  too,  the  cause  of  Homoeopathy  has  been 
taken  advantage  of  for  a  similar  purpose. 

But  we  review  principles,  not  men, — we  deal  with  acts,  not  mo- 
tives. Whatever  is  ofiered  to  the  public  as  a  literary  production, 
every  member  of  the  public  has  the  undoubted  right  to  challenge 
on  its  merits : — and,  moreover,  if  such  production  demand  the  pub- 
lic to  depart  from  their  previous  usages  and  adopt  those  itself  incul- 
cates, who  will  deny  to  the  public  the  warrant  to  investigate  with 
searching  accuracy  the  real  or  assumed  claims  of  those  who  offer 
themselves  as  leaders,  as  well  as  the  value  of  their  new  inventions? 
We  live  not  under  the  despotism  of  a  single  will,  we  are  a  Republi- 
can people,  and  freedom  of  debate  with  the  tongue  and  the  pen  is 
the  windlass  by  which  we  wind  up  truth,  from  the  bottom  of  her 
well.  Using  this  rightful  privilege,  we  therefore  proceed  to  exam- 
ine:— 

I.  The  moral  and  professional  aspect, 
II.  The  literary  and  critical  pretensions, 

III.  The  ostensible  and  real  objects,  of  the 

«  HOMEOPATHIC  NEWS." 
In  almost  all  that  men  say  or  write  there  is  a  moral  tone,  a  bear- 
ing, a  spirit, — an  animus  which  lurks  beneath  the  outer  dress,  insep- 
arable, and  manifest  to  every  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  looking 
deeper  than  the  surface.  In  glancing  over  the  pages  of  the  *^  News'* 
we  find  the  lion's  share  of  the  critiques  and  other  contributions^ 
guarded  in  the  rear  by  the  initials,  "  A.  L.,"  which  two  letters  only 
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of  CQnrse,  render  tliemselves  responsible ;  and,  like  respectable  and 
moral  parents,  show  clearly  no  disposition  to  desert  their  infant  off- 
spring. 

This  is  a  most  fortunate  circumstance,  for  it  at  once  removes  the 
difficulty  we  have  just  alluded  to,  that  of  avoiding  to  identify  the 
literature  with  the  man.  So  that  having  before  us  only  ttoo  letters 
of  the  English  alphabet,  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  license  never  de- 
nied to  authors,  and  by  personification  give  them  such  a  body  and  ^ 
soul  as  shall  suit  us  best ; — that,  for 'instance,  of  a  profound  medical 
philosopher,  of  a  charity  school-boy  blowing  his  own  penny  trumpet, 
or  that  of  an  idiot  squeaking  through  a  straw,— or  still  more  likely, 
that  of  some  adventurous  pretender  endeavoring  to  elbow  his  way 
into  medical  literature  without  a  single  necessary  qualification,  and 
wanting  common  sense  enough  to  guard  him  from  throwing  open  to 
public  view  his  very  weakest  points. — 0  thou  fearful  and  trouble- 
some disease,  Cacoethes  scribendi  ! — ^how  much  evil  hast  thou  done, 
how  many  weak-minded  and  unfortunate  creatures  hast  thou  tickled 
till  they  have  deliberately  destroyed  themselves ! 

Now  on  looking  through  the  thin  veil  which  covers  these  pseudo- 
philippics,  whether  they  are  directed  against  our  books  or  journals, 
the  conviction  is  forced  upon  us  that  the  strongest  efforts  of  the 
writer  are  put  forth  to  aim  hard  and  heavy  blows  at  authors  rather 
than  their  books — that  his  object  is  to  undermine  their  literary  and 
professional  reputation  by  strongly  mooted  hints  that  they  have  forced 
themselves  into  false  positions,  which  it  is  his  mission  to  expose  by 
tearing  away  the  screen  which  has  hitherto  concealed  their  ignorance 
from  the  public  and  the  rest  of  their  brethren,  who  must  of  course 
be  proportionately  less  gifted  than  he  whose  penetrating  acumen 
has  ^'brought  to  light  these  hidden  things  of  darkness :" — this  great 
discoverer  whom  we  should  all  at  once  agree  to  style  "  the  Hbro  op 
THE  FiBST  EuNDREi)  MISTAKES !"  We  have  said  that  all  works 
offered  to  the  public  are  fair  objects  of  criticism,  but  when  one  who 
is  evidently  unequal  to  the  task  of  reviewing  the  merits  of  any  work 
in  our  language — a  language  of  which  he  does  not  understand  the 
simple  elements— covers  his  personal  attacks  with  childish  and 
silly  ^^  distinctions  without  difference,''  which  can  have  no  weight — 
even  if  real — for  or  against  the  merit  or  demerit  of  any  work,  he 
must  be  really  very  imprudent  and  very  conceited,  as  well  as  very 

lax,  indeed,  in  those  principles  of  candor,  honesty  and  honor,  which 
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always  govern  the  true  man,  and  the  tnie  scholar.  Moreover,  if  it 
is  true,  as  some  have  stated,  that  our  personified  hero  is  another 
A.  L.  who  is  laboring  hard  to  force  copyhold  possessions  of  his  own 
into  the  medical  book-mart,  which  he  assumes  should  supplant  thqse 
he  attempts  to  belabor  so  soundly,  we  cannot  help  fearing  that  other 
motives  than  the  love  of  purifying  and  advancing  our  profession 
have  tempted  so  extraordinary  a  writer  into  the  very  dangerous 
arena  of  learned  criticism.  The  frequent,  but  abortive,  attempts  to 
give  the  authors  he  deals  with  a  '^  sly  dig  in  the  ribs,"  a  '^  smart  cut 
over  the  hat-band,*'  at  every  turn  of  his  little  phrase,  which  never 
loses  sight  of  the  man,  while  playing  with  the  book,  is  too  clear  an 
evidence  that  his  strictures  want  more  than  scholastic  merit : — an 
honest  intention, — which  while  it  would  not  spare  error  would  make 
candid  and  generous  admissions  of  the  virtues  it  could  not  fail  also 
to  discover !  But  A.  L.  does  not  interweave  one  "  thread  of  candor 
with  his  web  of  wiles!"  Surely  no  book  of  our  school  can  be  so 
villainously  compounded  that  does  not  admit  of  something  for  com- 
mendation, or,  at  least,  for  simple  tolerance ;  yet  A.  L.  can  find 
nothing  but  ^^vile  trash"  in  everything  he  brings  to  his  touchstone! 
There  must  be  something  morally  wrong  in  this  style  of  criticism — 
something  that  scholars  and  thinkers,  and  even  plain  people,  must 
heartily  despise !  The  critic  who  seizes  upon  everything  within  his 
reach,  like  the  modern  tearing  machine,  commonly  called  a 
'^  devil,"  and  rends  and  tortures  it  till  it  appears  totally  valueless, 
must  be  both  a  very  dishonest  and  a  very  ill-natured  critic.  We 
conclude  then  that  this  uncandid  and  ungenerous  dealing  with  au- 
thors and  their  works  implies  an  abnegation  of  that  honorable  and 
chivalrous  bearing  on  the  part  of  a  reviewer,  which  always  claims 
and  receives  due  weight  and  high  influence  with  the  public. 

In  private  and  public  intercourse  the  members  of  the  medical 
profession  are  scrupulously  careful  to  maintain  towards  each  other 
the  courteous  and  kindly  relations  which  their  education,  their  call- 
ing and  their  manners  inculcate.  If  they  differ  on  points  of  science, 
these  only  become  the  legitimate  objects  of  debate : — ^personal  re- 
flections, or  accusations  of  "  profound  ignorance,"  either  directly  or 
by  implication  must  be  considered,  as  they  always  have  been,  in  the 
highest  degree  uncourteous  and  unprofessional.  When  the  impar- 
tial reader  of  slang  diatribes  of  personal  abuse  is  forced  to  pronounce 
his  opinion,  it  must  only  be  that  of  his  school-boy  days — ^'  Ta 
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qnoqne !''  It  is  not  well  to  forget  the  good  old  maxim, — ^*  Saaviter 
in  modo,  fortior  in  re/' — or,  ^'soft  words  and  strong  argnments/' 
And  he  who  habitually  departs  from  this  gains  but  little  credit  from 
that  class  of  the  commanitj  of  whom  it  is  justly  said,  that  '^  the 
opinion  of  one  of  these  is  worth  that  of  a  whole  theatre  of  others  !" 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  lay  down  rules  and  violate  them  our- 
selves, not  so,  here  we  are  free.  We  deal  with  a  myth,  a  man  of 
straw,  an  outlaw,  a  renegade  from  our  school  and  our  cause,  a  sower 
of  discord,  a  scatterer  of  firebrands,  whom  we  pronounce  destitute 
of  the  moral  qualities  that  govern  critics  and  their  strictures.  When 
the  scholar,  the  man  of  parts,  the  candid  reviewer  of  our  works 
appears  among  ourselves,  or  our  opponents,  we  will  be  found  among 
the  first  to  do  him  honor. 

The  second  division  of  our  subject  binds  us  to  the  consideration 
of  the  LITERARY  PRETENSIONS  of  our  Hero  of  **The 
first  hundred  mistakes," — ^for  'Uhe  News"  is  eclipsed  by  his  shadow. 
Reader,  did  you  ever  try  to  be  serious  when  all  around  you 
excited  laughter?  Were  you  ever  obliged  to  forego  the  light 
touches  of  Momus'  wand  for  the  heavy  strokes  of  Vulcan's  sledge- 
hammer? If  so,  you  will  sympathize  with  us  when  we  yield  a 
reluctant  obedience  to  the  advice  of  our  master,  Horace, — "  Seve- 
rum  seria  dictu," — which  may  be  rendered,  pull  a  long  face  when 
you  try  to  be  grave.  And  as  our  Hero  seems  really  serious  him- 
self, and  appears  to  take  for  granted  that  the  world  must  consider 
his  literary  endowments  as  ^^  no  joke,"  we  must  let  him  dream  a 
while  under  the  influence  of  his  delightful  narcotic.  But  in  spite 
of  our  good  resolutions, — alas  for  human  frailty  ! — we  are  forced  to 
remember  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  only  living  type  of  two 
doughty  reformers,  whose  deeds  shall  live  to  the  end  of  time, — he 
of  la  Mancha  whose  spirit  prompted  him  to  set  the  world  to  rights 
with  the  edge  of  his  rusty  blade,  and  he  of  England,  the  immortal 
Hndibras,  who  in  all  points  most  resembles  our  own  personification, 
whose  mental  characteristics  are  summed  up  with  so  much  pith  and 
truthfulness  in  ,these  lines, — 

*'  The  difference  was  so  small,  his  brain 
Outweighed  his  rage  but  half  a  grain ; 
Which  made  some  take  him  for  a  tool 
That  knayes  did  work  with  calVd  a  fool." 

Still  more  striking  is  the  parallelism  when  we  consider  them  purely 
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a3  men  of  letterij  ^Idch  indeed  seems  to  be  their  highest  ambition. 
How  truthfully  does  the  poet  sum  up  the  wonderful  genius  of  Sir 
Hudibras'  tongue  and  pen — ^and  with  what  prophetic  discernment 
does  he  point  to  those  of  our  own  hero,  in  the  distance,  when  he 
says, — 

'<  It  had  an  odd  promiBcaons  tone, 
As  if  he  had  talk'd  three  parts  in  one ; 
Which  made  some  think  when  he  did  gabble, 
Th'  had  heard  three  laborers  of  Babel, 
Or  Cerberns  himself  pronounce 
A  leash  of  lanfrnages  at  once." 

But,  pray,  pardon  our  breach  of  promise— we  shall  be  as  serious 
as  we  can  with  our  fiction.  Now  the  first  bold  plunge  which  our 
hero  takes,  is  into  a  work  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  extensively 
used  of  all  our  medical  books.  We  doubt  whether  the  table  of  any 
physician  of  our  school  in  America,  or  even  in  Europe,  could  be 
found  without  it.  It  is  a  translation  from  the  German,  by  a  man 
to  whom  our  school  is  more  indebted  for  translations,  at  least,  than 
to  any  other  living  man.  Of  this  book  most  favorable  notice  has 
been  taken  in  the  British  Journal  of  Homoeopathy — ^an  authority 
we  all  respect ; — the  strongest  commendations  of  it  have  been  sent 
before  the  public  by  sixteen  of  the  best  educated  and  most  experi- 
enced medical  men  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  with  all  this, 
^^  A.  L."  has  but  to  open  the  book  and  exhibit  its  ^^  mistakes"  by 
hundreds  ;  and  with  such  an  air,  too,  as  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
if  the  life  and  health  of  the  ^^  News"  could  last  long  enough,  there 
would  not  be  one  single  word  in  '^Jahr's  Manual,"  that  he  could 
not  show  to  be  a  ^'mistake !" 

But  let  us  examine  more  closely  the  value  of  these  '^mistakes  ;*' 
— and  when  this  is  done,  what  do  we  find  7  Why,  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  perfect  indifierence  whether  our  hero  or  Hempel  is  right : — ^for 
after  all,  though  it  may  not  be  ^^  all  the  same  in  German,"  it  cer- 
tainly is  *^  all  the  same  in  English."  Still  never  did  Jeffreys  pour 
forth  his  splendid  sentences  in  the  columns  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view  with  more  pomp,  than  does  our  ^' A.  L."  his  decrepit  monosyl- 
lables in  giving  the  medical  world  to  understand  the  wonderfully 
important  diagnostic  distinctions  hety^een  ^^  the  feet  and  tJietoes" 
^^  dread  of  deathj*  ^ni  ^^meditations  on  death^'  ^^  cold  air"  and 
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*^a  drattghtof  cold  air!** — in  fact,  he  most  emphatically  urges 
upon  all  to  remember 

'*  How  great  a  difference  there  be 
'Twixt  tweedledam  and  tweedledee !" 

And  now  we  mnst  gnard  the  reader  against  doing  too  great  injus- 
tice to  onr  man  of  letters,  since  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
he  is  not  responsible  for  the  spelling  or  accidence  of  these  criticisms^ 
— they  are,  as  we  understand,  ^^ found  **  by  the  respectable  and  fn- 
telligent  printer  of  the  ''News."  But  if  you  claim  for  the  knight 
of  the  ''Mistakes"  the  analysis  and  the  logic^  we  concede  them,  of 
course,  and  admit  that  like  his  noble  and  learned  antitype, 

'<  He  was  in  logic  a  great  erttio, 
Profoandl J  skilled  in  analytic ; 
He  oonid  distingaish  and  diTide 
A  hair  'twixt  south  and  south-west  side, 
On  either  side  he  would  dispute, 
Confute,  change  hands,  and  still  conAite  !" 

But  to  be  serious  once  more,  is  it  not  supremely  ridiculous  to  see 
this  learned  fiction  lifting  up  his  head  from  the  depths  of  his  native 
darkness,  and  blowing  from  his  tortuous  brazen  trumpet  his  long 
loud  blast  of  mock  defiance? — "First  Hundred  Mistakes!"— 
and  with  Neptunian  pomp, 

"  Littora  Toce  replet  sab  ntroqne  jaeentia  Phosbo." 

If  we  could  identify  our  responsible  initials  with  any  living  mor* 
tal,  we  might,  with  all  justice  to  the  cause  we  advocate  in  thifl 
paper^  ask  him  how  he  dared  to  intrude  himself  into  the  literature  of 
onr  school  ?-— or  upon  what  presumption  he  could  have  thought  him- 
self qualified  to  enter  the  domain  of  learned  labor  ?  Where  are  the 
evidences  of  his  fitness  7  not  in  the  silly  specimens  before  us. — 
What  has  he  given  to  the  world  to  supercede  what  he  endeavours  to 
destroy  7  Has  he  given  us  anything  that  should  claim  for  his  pres- 
ent folly  and  incapacity  our  forbearance  7  Since  we  are  dealing 
with  a  fiction  we  must,  here  too,  have  recourse  to  conjecture.  Now 
there  is  a  strange  coincidence  between  our  initials  and  the  first  let^ 
ters  of  the  name  of  a  person  who  calls  himself  the  "  author  "  of  a 
single  number  of  what  he  styles  "  A  Key  "  to  the  Materia  Medica — 
the  only  number,  indeed,  that  can  ever  appear,  since  it  never  sold^ 
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and  holds,  therefore,  the  same  enviable  position  as  the  good  Dr. 
Primrose's  Essay  on  Monogamy,  that  of  "  beinff  read  by  the  happy 
few.**  But  to  identify  it  fully,  it  has  another  name, — unique,  grand, 
high-sounding, — a  name  which  must  have  cost  a  world  of  thought 
and  labor  to  fish  it  up  from  the  depths  of  the  Hellenic  sea, — ecce 
Bignum  !— «  comparative  PHARMACODYNAMIC !" 

We  do  not,  of  course,  vouch  for  the  perfect  identity  of  the  "  A.  L." 
of  the  "  first  hundred  mistakes,"  and  the  "  A.  L.,"  which,  with  their 
n(yminal  complimentSj  we  find  on  the  title  page  of  the  first  and  last 
number  of  that  wonderful  "  key,"  which  must  have  drawn  more  per- 
spiration in  forging  J  to  judge  only  from  its  second  great  name,  than  ' 
Hercules  spent  upon  his  seven  labors,  or  Vulcan  upon  the  thunder- 
bolts which  he  forged  for  the  Cyclops ; — but  be  this  as  it  may,  we 
are  at  liberty  to  review  both  under  the  same  head,  seeing  that  if 
they  are  not  identical,  they  must  be  near  relatives.  And  to  begin 
with  the  title  page,  supposing  that  it  and  the  other  pages  of  this 
rusty  key  are  the  veritable  wonders  sent  into  the  world  by  our 
medical  philosopher  J  we  must  still  beg  of  you,  our  reader,  to  pity, 
not  to  blame  him.  Tou  have  doubtless  read  the  words  of  the 
immortal  translator  of  Homer. 

"  A  little  learning  is  a  dangeroas  thing — 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring ; 
Their  shallow  draaghts  intoxicate  the  brain, 
But  drinking  largely  sobers  it  again." 

Here  is  a  dear  illustration  of  the  force  of  these  beautiful  lines. 
No  sooner  does  this  pitiable  scribbler  dip  his  pen  into  his  ink  horn 
and  spell  out  an  article  and  a  noun,  consisting  together  of  six 
letters, — all  of  which  he  probably  managed  to  help  himself  to — 
than  with  that  insane  desire  to  be  considered  learned,  which 
descended  to  him  from  Hudibras^  he  madly  plunges  into  the  depths 
of  Greek,  where,  finding  himself  struggling  out  of  his  depth,  he 
calls  some  one  to  come  and  help  him,  who,  while  he  drags  the 
maniac  back  with  one  hand,  makes  a  desperate  grab  with  the  other 
at  that  which  had  tempted  him  away  from  his  monosyllables — some 
long  learned  word — and  out  he  pulls,  by  some  strange  freak  of 
Fortune  in  her  comic  mood,  a  monster  *«  a  yard-and-half-long," — 
Pharmacodynamic!"  But,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  in  the 
scramble  of  landing,  this  literary  sea-serpent  looses  the  last  joint  of 
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the  tailj  which  accident,  oar  hero  and  his  chance  delirerer  do  not 
perceive, — ^not  being  at  all  acquainted  with  the  fish  usually  caught 
in  Grecian  waters, — and  so  exhibit  the  monster  as  a  perfect  specimen 
to  the  public,  amid  the  laughter  and  jeers  of  the  well  instructed  ! 
To  be  literal,  there  is  no  such  word  as  the  one  referred  to,  and 
therefore  the  thing  is  complete  nonsense.  Reader,  what  an  ocean 
of  illustrations  rise  before  your  well-informed  mind ;  and  how  jou 
chuckle  when  you  remember  the  story  of  a  certain  well  known  little 
beast  of  burden  haying  dressed  himself  in  the  shaggy  and  imposing 
hide  of  the  king  of  the  forest,  and  moving  about  with  much  pomp  to 
.  the  terror  of  his  fellows,  till  at  last,  grown  bold  by  his  success,  he 
forgets  himself,  quickens  his  pace,  his  ears  stick  out,  he  is  seized, 
dragged  into  the  mill  and  beaten  within  an  inch  of  his  life.  Or 
may  be  you  remember  the  Jack  Pudding  of  your  fair-going  days, 
assuming  his  grotesque  attitudes,  and  shouting,  'Mook  here,  look 
here,  good  folks,  this  be  something  as  is  new  and  uncommon,  and 
was  never  seen  in  these  parts  afore !"  Or  probably  you  call  to 
mind  the  more  beautiful  and  instructive  lines — 

"  Telephas  et  Peleas,  cam  panper  et  ezal,  uterqne 
Projicit  ampollas,  et  sesqaipedalia  verba, 
Si  curat  cor  Bpectantis  tetigisse  querela.'' 

(Telephus  and  Peleus  when  in  poverty  and  exile,  throw  away 
their  ranting  and  bombast,  if  they  desire  to  move  the  heart  of  the 
spectators  with  their  complaints.) 

Reader  you  know  it  has  ever  been  the  stale  trick  of  illiterate 
pedants  and  designing  charlatans,  thus  to  take  the  unwary  multi- 
tude by  surprise ;  they,  like  small  dealers,  cram  their  whole 
stock  into  the  little  front  window  to  impress  the  passers-by  with  the 
vastness  of  the  wealth  within ;  they  strike  their  readers  dumb  with 
high  sounding  words  and  phrases,  which  are  often  as  great  mysteries 
to  themselves  as  to  their  hearers.  But,  A.  L.,  this  trick  may  do 
very  well  among  the  mountains,  or  in  an  obscure  village,  like  poor, 
dear,  simple,  '^  Sweet  Auburn,"  whose  schoolmaster  could  glory, 
even  over  its  Pastor 

"  While  words  of  learned  length  and  thundering  sound, 
Amazed  the  gazing  rustics  ranged  around ; 
And  much  they  gazed  and  much  the  wonder  grew 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew." 
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In  a  large  city  it  is  not  so  easy  to  become  great  without  merit. 
As  to  the  internal  contents  of  this  "  key,"  which,  at  its  rery  first 
tnrn,  may  be  said  to  have  '^  come  to  a  dead  lock,"  there  is  nothing 
new,  nothing  original,  nothing  to  give  ns  more  light ;  a  schoolboy  of 
fifteen  could  have  copied  it  as  well  as  the  ^^  author."  There  is  not 
a  respectable  man  in  our  school,  who  would  lose  his  time  in  con- 
sulting it  for  five  minutes.  But,  pardon,  we  have  been  hasty ! 
There  is  one  very  original  diagnostic  sign,  or  symptom  given  us  on 
the  58th  page,  in  these  words,  "  as  if  a  mouse  were  running  in  the 
muscles  of  the  limbs  !  /"  Now,  it  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  pathology 
has  gone  to  such  depths,  or  post-mortems  revealed  such  wonders ; 
and  most  truly  may  it  be  said,  not  only  of  this  unique  symptom, 
but  of  the  whole  thing — 

"  Parturiant  montes ;  nascetnr  ridicnlns  mus." 
(The  mountains  were  in  labor  and  a  ridicnlons  mouse  was  bom.) 

We  have  now  done  with  this  would-be-learned  leader,  and  we 
.  have  dealt  thus  summarily  with  him,  because  the  honour  of  our 
cause,  the  character  of  our  school,  and  justice  to  others,  require 
that  we  should  protest  against  men  standing  up  in  our  midst  and 
putting  themselves  forward  as  learned  authors  and  teachers,  while 
they  are  barren  of  thought,  strangers  to  literature,  obliged  to  beg, 
borrow,  or  buy,  the  very  orthography  and  grammar  of  their 
childish  rigmaroles ; — perfect  bankrupts  in  all  that^should  constitute 
writers.  We  are  tired  of  this  thing,  let  us  have  no  more  of  it ;  we 
will  not  have  our  ears  stunned  by  a  wooden  mallet  thumping  an 
empty  small-beer  barrel.  If  it  should  be  necessary  for  us  again  to 
defend  our  great  cause,  homoeopathy, — this  other  gospel  of  health 
sent  down  from  God  for  the  salvation  of  the  health  of  his  children, 
we  will  exhibit  4tB  opprobria  in  this  country  so  clearly,  so  fully,  so 
undisguisedly,  that  every  man,  woman  and  child,  in  the  community, 
shall  be  able  to  distinguish  between  the  regularly  educated  physi- 
cians of  our  school  and  the  illiterate  quacks  who  assume  the'  title 
and  rights  of  medical  men,  with  no  other  qualification  than  bare- 
faced impudence  ;  and  in  many  cases,  mental  incapacity  and  paucity 
of  ideas,  good-naturedly  excused  by  our  too-unsuspecting  community 
on  the  score  of  inability  to  make  a  fluent  use  of  our  vernacular. 

According  to  promise,  we  proceed  now  to  inquire  into  THB 
OSTBNSIBLB  and  REAL  OBJECTS  of  the  "  Homosopathic  News." — That 
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it  has  for  its  ostensible  object,  ^'  the  good  of  the  cause"  of  which  it 
professes  to  be  an  organ,  is  doubtless  verj  clear ;  and  it  is  equally 
clear,  we  think,  that  it  has  for  its  real  object,  three  things^  yis. : — 
1st.  The  exhibition  of  a  ^*  large  collection  of  ^  mistakes.' "  2d.  The 
establishing  of  a  Homoeopathic  Pharmacy,  and,  3d.  That  of  ad?er* 
tising  what  is  called  ^^Independent  Medical  College  of  PennsyU 
vaniUj  located  at  Philadelphia.'^  These  occupy  the  foreground  as 
the  principal  objects,  all  the  rest  of  its  contents  are  but  figures  of 
minor  importance,  which  serve  to  fill  up  the  background.  The  first 
head, — '^  the  mistakes," — has  received  due  consideration  at  our 
hands.  The  second,  the  '^  Pharmacy,"  we  suppose  to  be  what  it 
professes ;  and  we,  therefore,  wish  good  speed  to  every  honest  man 
who  prepares  and  sells  pure  homoeopathic  medicines.  The  third, 
the  **  Independent  College^'  only  remains  to  be  dealt  with.  No 
easy  matter,  for  although  we  are  told  that  it  is  ^'  located  at  Phila- 
delphia," with  all  the  most  diligent  searching  we  could  institute,  we 
never  could  find  its  locus  stationie — its  whereabouts  is,  in  fact,  no- 
whercy  its  presence  is  not  any  where  prtoent,  its  being  is  a  nonentity, 
its  existence,  a  fiction !  If  it  is  a  college^  it  is  a  college  in  the 
clouds,  or  in  the  air, — in  the  ink  and  paper,  only  of  the  ^^  News," 
but  nowhere  else  that  we  can  find.  If  it  has  any  tangible  bodily 
parts,  who  are  its  professors  ?  Where  is  its  Faculty  ?  Where  are 
its  buildings,  its  lecture-rooms,  its  dissecting-rooms  ?  its  laboratory, 
and  all  the  absolutely  indispensable  parts  of  the  thing  we  commonly 
denominate  a  College  ?    Thej  are  simply  <^  non  est  inventus  !" 

Never,  since  men  first  assembled  in  the  groves  and  walks  of 
Academus,  to  listen  to  truth  from  the  lips  of  Plato,  did  such  a  con* 
ception  enter  the  minds  of  men ! — a  college  in  abstracto,  in  nnbibt^  ! 
Now,  if  it  has  any  professors,  who  and  what  are  they  ?  where  are 
their  oames  announced  ?  Perhaps,  as  the  rest  of  the  college  is  in 
the  clouds,  the  professors,  being,  "  non  compos  mentis,"  of  course, 
have  taken  a  trip  thither  also.  Where  are  the  students !  They 
certainly  are  not  yet  born,  or  we  are  very  much  mistaken.  Has  it, 
even  any  stafi"  of  any  kind  to  support  its  literary  pretensions  ?  any 
lecturers  even?  0  yes,  "here  we  are,"  once  more,  reader! 
Another  etrange  coincidence  !  Now,  is  it  not  providential  that  this 
Orphan  of  History  is  not  disowned  altogether  of  the  human  race  ! 
that  one  "  mighty  man  of  valour,"  has  the  courage  to  advertiee 
himself  in  the  columns  of  the  "  News,"  "  as  one  of  the  lecturers 
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attached  to  the  Independent  Medical  School  of  Pennsi/lvania.'*  I 
wonder  who  the  others  are,  now  ?  Sir  Hudibras  "could  tell  where 
the  ghosts  of  defunct  bodies  lie/'  and  perhaps  his  descendant,  A.  L., 
if  he  were  here^  could  tell  us  where  these  are  ?  What,  halloo !  Have 
we  stumbled  over  him  in  another  shape  ?  Why,  stay,  I  see  they  are 
the  identical  initials,  "J..  L.T  Why,  it  cannot  be!  ^  Proteus 
himself  could  not  assume  so  many  forms,  could  not  so  multiply 
himself — what,  an  author^  an  editor y  a  critic^  a  profcBBor^  a  lecturer^ 
an  examiner^  a  doctor ! — in  fact  a  universal  genius  ! — a  literary 
jack-of-all- trades !  Oh,  Isaac  Factotum,  my  worthy  friend,  go  hide 
thy  head  forever ;  for  although  thou  wast  barber-surgeon,  parish- 
clerk,  schoolmaster,  blacksmith,  man-midwife,  A.  L.  is  henceforward 
thy  master.  If  all  the  initials  we  have  cited  belong  to  the  same 
multiplying-glass  of  a  man,  history  shall  never  name  thee  first  of  the 
Protean  raqe  of  learned  heroes.  No,  her  muse  shall  for  evermore 
glow  with  the  praises  of  him  who  could  establish  eo  vast  a  literary 
credit  upon  so  small  a  capital,  and  fill  so  many  learned  stations 
without  even  having  burdened  himself  with  the  trivial  and  vulgar 
elementary  requirements  necessary  for  spelling  common  words, 
or  stringing  together  the  little  sentences  of  a  street-beggar *a 
''fakementr 

0  !  A.  L.    A.  L. ! 
"  None,  but  thyself, 
Can  be  thy  parallel!" 

But  let  us  proceed,  we  have  found  something  at  last,  among  the 
clouds  and  darkness  which  surround  this  wonderful  conception  of  a 
college  ;  we  have  discovered  that  A.  L.  is  the  college^  and  that  the 
college  is  A.  L.  !  and  being  now  a  ^^  corporate  hody^'  a  plural  unit, 
we  must  view  it  as  public  property ;  and  as  this  same  public  is  a 
most  exacting  owner,  as  one  of  his  overseers  we  demand  the  rights 
of  such  property  for  our  master.  We  will,  then,  give  it  credit,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  for  all  it  claims  for  itself— (i.  e.  being  a  col- 
lege,)— a  hypothesis  which  must  turn  out  a  "reductioad  absurdum." 

There  are  German  Agents  in  London,  Dublin,  and  the  other  large 
towns  of  Great  Britain,  who  send  circulars  from  time  to  time  to  all 
the  would-be-literary  men  in  the  country,  offering  a  college  degree 
of  any  height  from  a  B.  A.  to  an  L.  L.  D.  for  a  consideration  of 
from  0SI6  to  £30.    No  examinations  are  required,  no  status,  nothing 
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hut  the  moneys  and  a  ^^  Latin  ThesiSy" -which  the  circular  kindly 
and  softly  hints  "  may  be  provided  for,"  if  any  impediment  should 
prevent  the  aspirant  for  "  honors"  furnishing  the  necessary  "  hie 
haec  hoc"  himself!  Now,  without  any  doubt,  the  ** Independent 
Medical  College,  located  at  Philadelphia,"  is  a  great  advance  upon 
the  Germanic  degree  agency,  for  it  requires  *^ seven  certificates*'  from 
seven  examiners,  who  are  to  be  of  the  candidate's  own  choosing^  to 
obtain  the  diploma ;  a  cardinal  and  not-to-be-forgotten-fact  respect- 
ing which  is,  ^*  that  it  will  he  hound  up  with  the  certificates  in  the 
more  modem  and  aorbsablb  form  of  an  Album  T — ^mark  the 
sclholarlike  use  of  the  word,  ^'agreeable."  Here,  indeed,  is  a 
most  desirable  advance,  as  well  as  a  long-needed  improvement  upon 
antiquated  rolls  of  sheep-skin  tied  with  green  ribbon ;  nor  do  we 
think  it  at  all  likely  that  men  will  hereafter  have  the  warrant  of 
their  medical  status  warped  and  twisted  in  the  old-fashioned  way, 
while  it  may  be  bound  up  for  them  in  an  agreeahle  Album !  An 
alburn^  without  a  single  white  page  between  its  covers,  but  choke- 
full  with  thirty-five  dollars  worth  of  certificates  and  fifteen  dollars 
worth  of  a  diploma !  Who  can  resist  this  new  boon  ?  who  will  ever 
be  so  forgetful  of  his  interest  as  to  refuse  to  profit  by  this  new  and 
substantial  advantage  offered  by  A.  L.  ?  What  sheer,  undignified, 
contemptible  huckstering  ?  What  peddling  tones  are  these  ?  How 
they  fall  upon  the  ear  like  the  accents  from  behind  the  counter  f 
the  coaxing,  smooth,  honied  tones  of  the  ^^  nice  young  man,"  with 
his  "  please,  do  you  want  anything  else  to-day  ?"  "  A  nice  new 
Album  to-day,  sir,  the  latest  out,  sir  ?"  Away  with  these  paltry 
tricks  !  they  are  despicable,  they  are  below  contempt !  But  where 
are  the  lucky  candidates  for  the  new  medical  albums  to  receive  their 
medical  qualifications.  They  have  no  stated  lectures,  no  buildingi 
no  professors,  except  that  "  multum  in  parvo^'  A.  L.,  and  surely, 
great  as  he  is,  he  cannot  undertake  all  the  important  branches  of  a 
complete  medical  education !  But  they  must  go  anywhere  they 
think  best,  to  any  of  the  old  school  colleges  in  the  city,  in  the 
country;  get  their  knowledge  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Obstetrics, 
Pathology,  Chemistry,  &c.,  where  and  how  they  can !  Have  the 
concocters  of  this  mad  scheme  of  college-building  ever  reflected  for 
a  moment,  upon  the  consequences  of  the  untoward  position  in  which 
they  would  place  young  men  who  desire  to  study  and  practice 
medicine  according  to  the  Homoeopathic  law  ?   Are  they  aware  that 
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the  old  school  colleges  have  closed  their  doors  against  men  pro- 
fessing to  believe  the  above  law  ?    Are  they  acquainted  with  the 
fact,  that  if  they  are  permitted  to  attend  such  lectares  at  any  of  our 
public  institutions  even,  they  do  so  under  the  frowns  of  professors 
and  the  sneers  and  persecutions  of  their  thoughtless  fellow-students  ? 
Do  they  know  then,  that  to  enter  at  all,  the  student  must  make  a 
faUe  declaration^  if  not  in  words,  by  implication,  and  that  for  his 
own  peace  he  must  play  the  hypocrite  all  the  time  of  his  curri- 
culum ?  And  should  he  wish  to  take  the  degree  of  his  alma  mater — 
and  who  is  there  that  after  standing  his  terms  at  any  college,  would 
wish  to  skulk  off,  like  a  blockhead  or  a  dunce,  without  a  guarantee 
that  he  complied  with  all  his  literary  and  moral  engagements,  like 
a  scholar  and  a  man  ? — ^his  last  public  declaration  is  stamped  with 
falsehood ;  and  as  this  medical  mongrel  departs  with  his  allopathic 
diploma,  does  he  not  bear  "  a  lie  in  his  right  hand  ?"     Is  he  not 
forever  morally  tainted,  sunk  in  his  own  estimation  and  in  that  of 
those  who  watched  his  false  career  ?    What,  have  we  not  unprinci- 
pled scoundrels  enough  hanging  about  us  and  sheltering  under  our 
shadow,  without  a  manufactory  for  making  them  by  the  score  ?    It 
is  perfectly  justifiable  in  the  man  who,  during  his  college  terms,  or 
any  later  period,  becomes  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Homoeopathy  to 
practice  according  to  its  law  during  his  life,  if  he  think  fit,  and  no 
man  has  a  right  to  call  his  integrity  or  his  honor  in  question,  any 
more  than  they  could  that  of  Paul,  Luther,  or  Hahnemann.     But 
to  matriculate  under  the  impression  that  he  knows  this  truth,  that 
the  college  is  opposed  to  it  and  would  refuse  to  tolerate  him,  if 
known,  argues  a  laxity  in  morals,  a  want  of  courage,  a  truckling  to 
expediency,  which  never  will  permit  any  man  to  become  great, 
honored,  or  successful ; — ^men  who  have  made  their  first  voyages 
under  false  colors,  never  can  bear  the  unfurled  standard  of  their 
nation  upon  the  high  seas,  or  victorious  through  the  fleet  of  the 
enemy.     Such  are  not  the  men  to  deliver  humanity  from  the  drug 
plague,  that  great  desolator  of  our  race.     Such  was  not  our  great 
Apostle,  such  would  not  be  the  plan  of  education  he  would  propound. 
Besides,  the  moral  disadvantages  we  have  noticed,  there  would  be 
most  serious  professional  ones  against  those  who  study  at  old  school 
colleges.    It  is  impossible  for  them  to  sit  under  the  instructions 
they  must  hear  and  not  be  prejudiced  against  the  system  of  which 
they  could  have  little  or  no  practical  knowledge,  and  of  which  they 
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have  not  acquired  even  the  rude  elements,  so  that  the  young  man 
irho  enters  as  a  Homoeopath  is  almost  certain  to  go  out  as  its 
greatest  opponent.     We  have  seen  instances  of  this  kind  and  could 
name  them,  if  necessary ;  we  have  even  seen  men  whose  faith  the 
journals  chronicled,  making  shipwreck  during  their  period  of  study 
among  the  Allopaths !    But  the  more  we  pursue  this  scheme  for 
*'  aiding  our  cause,"  the  more  futile,  weak,  ilKjudged  and  fallacious 
does  it  appear.    It  is  a  thoughtless,  ill-digested,  crude  conception ; 
so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  its  authors  had 
not  some  other  object  in  view,  widely  different  from  the  ostensible 
one  which  they  put  forth,  and  for  which  this  was  intended  only  as 
a  blind.     Had  we  no  college  to  sustain  our  cause,  were  we  still 
under  the  ban  of  law  and  public  opinion,  movements  of  this  kind 
might  be  excusable ;  but  having  in  our  midst  a  college  sustained  and 
guarded  by  the  same  legal  rights,  by  the  same  will  of  the  source  of  all 
power — the  people — as  others — ^the  first  legalized  institution  in  the 
country,  and,  we  believe,  before  any  had  existence  even  in  Europe ; 
from  which  Englishmen,  rejected  at  their  own  institutions,  because 
of  their  medical  creed,  returned  with  the  legal  warrant  that  they  were 
qualified  medical  men !  And  that  too,  from  the  land  in  whose  bosom 
alone  religion  and  science  worship  in  their  respective  temples  under 
the  protection  of  law  without  the  restraint  of  sect  or  faction ;  the 
holiness  of  the  cause,  the  loftiness  of  the  aim  and  the  utility  of  the 
object  appealing  to  the  hearts,  minds,  and  judgment  of  a  free  and 
unfettered  people ;  and  thus  reading  a  lesson  to  the  medical  despotism 
of  the  mother  country  as  humiliating  as  it  is  noble.     Is  it  not 
enough  then,  that  we  have  a  college  like  this,  which  provides  all 
the  facilities  for  as  respectable  a  course  of  medical  education  as  any 
other  college  at  home  or  abroad,  and  requires  only  time,  encourage- 
ment and  sympathy  to  become  all  that  could  be  desired  or  expected 
of  such  an  institution ;  where  bands  of  men  can  be  trained  to  think, 
to  act,  to  move  in  concert,  in  harmony ;  to  sympathize  in  a  common 
cause,  to  make  head  against  the  common  enemy,  and  conquer,  not 
by  destroying,  but  by  saving  the  people  from  disease,  and  the  pro- 
fession from  error  and  malpractice?    But  petty  scribblers,  who 
cannot  put  upon  paper,  according  to  the  rules  of  our  language,  even 
the  name  of  this  beggarly  rival — concocted  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
into  public  notice   this   obscure  myth,  who  alone  glories  in  his 
"  attachment," — ^must  come  and  dictate  the  learned  laws,  rules  and 
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regulations  by  which  American  student^  should  be  governed. 
There  is  one  remarkable  feature,  inseparable  from  most,  nearly  all, 
schemes  laid  by  the  Anglo-American  mi^,  whether  literary  or 
commercial,  a  sound  and  firm  foundation,  wBich  admits  of  a  lofty, 
extensive,  and  solid  superstructure,  if  capital  and  perseverance  fail 
not  in  its  accomplishment ;  and  were  there  nothing  else  wanting 
from  this  wild  agglomeration  of  metaphysical  abstractions,  which  the 
News  calls  ''  a  college,''  but  this  one  feature  it  is  abundant  proof  that 
it  is  no  plant  of  native  growth, — there  is  nothing  English,  nothing 
American,  nothing  solid,  nothing  noble,  nothing  truthful,  nothing 
promising  about  it.  It  is,  like  our  ^'  A.  L.,"  a  fiction j  a  shadow, 
a  would-be-literary  humbug.  Let  no  man  who  values  his  reputation 
ever  disgrace  himself  by  being  '^fooled"  out  of  his  money  for  this 
"  album  !" 

Reader,  we  have  done  !  what  ?  just  what  we  intended ;  exposed 
ignorance,  checked  impertinence,  cautioned  imprudence,  counselled 
folly,  poured  contempt  upon  what  we  know  to  be  hollow  and  delu- 
sive, and  rendered  honor  and  praise  to  what  we  believe  to  be,  if  not 
yet  perfect,  safe,  sound  and  honorable. 

Perhaps,  you  may  think  we  have  wasted  too  much  learned  labor 
upon  wliat^  after  all^  is  nothing^  and  must,  therefore,  come  to 
nothing  without  all  this  sarcasm ;  this  may  be  all  true,  we  grant, 
still  we  can  only  excuse  ourselves  in  the  words  of  George  Coleman 
(the  younger). 

"Beader!  if  you  have  genius,  you'll  discover, 

Do  what  you  will  to  keep  it  cool, 
It,  now  and  then,  in  spite  of  you,  bofls  over, 

Upon  a  fool. 
Haven't  you,  (lucky  man  if  not)  been  vex'd, 
Worn,  fretted,  and  perplex'd. 
By  a  pert,  busy,  would-be-clever  knave, 
A  forward,  empty,  self-sufficient  slave  ? 
And  haven't  you,  all  Christian  patience  gone, — 

At  last,  put  down  the  puppy,  with  your  wit; — 

On  whom  it  seem'd,  tho*  you  had  mines  of  it, 
Extravagance  to  spend  a  jest  upon/' 

Those  engaged  in  the  gravest  pursuits,  are  sometimes  called  upon 
to  "  shoot  Folly  as  it  flies."  She  has  so  long  and  so  often  whisked 
about  our  ears  and  across  our  eyes  with  so  much  pertinacity,  that 
it  became  necessary  to  destroy,  with  a  single  shot,  a  thing  that  was 
at  once  a  private  and  public  nuisance. 
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Light  18  spreading,  and  wisdom  will  not  die  with  us.  Dr.  Tewkesbarj, 
an  allopathic  physician,  of  Portland,  Maine,  has  made  an  important  dis- 
covery. He  has  actually  found  out  that  camphor  is  an  antidote  for  strych- 
nine, the  active  principle^  or  one  of  the  active  principles,  of  nux  vomica. 
We  clip  the  following  report  of  this  extraordinary  discovery  from  the 
Joarnals,  in  which  no  doubt  it  has  been  inserted  with  the  approbation  of 
this  wonderfully  learned  doctor  of  medicine. 

"  It  appears  that  a  boy  was  seized  with  convulsions,  and  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  he  had  just  eaten  a  biscuit  picked  up  at  the  door  of  an  eating 
house,  that  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  killing  rats,  and  contained  about 
one  and  a  half  grains  of  strychnine.  The  boy's  spasms  were  so  severe 
that  immediate  death  was  inevitable,  though  all  the  usual  remedies  were 
resorted  to.  Camphor  could  not  be  introduced  into  the  stomach  on  account 
of  the  continued  lock-jaw.  Accordingly  strong  injections  of  camphor 
were  used,  and  the  body  immersed  in  a  hot  camphor  bath,  and  in  a  few 
hours  the  boy  was  comparatively  well." 

Does  Dr.  Tewkesbury  know,  that  even  the  children  in  the  city  where  he 
resides  have  been  taught  that  camphor  is  a  most  potent  antidote  to  the 
poisonous  effects  of  nuz  vomica,  as  well  as  to  a  variety  of  other  vegetable 
poisons?  Is  he  aware  that  the  little  Domestic  Manuals,  sold  at  fifty  cents 
and  circulated  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  among  the  Homoeopathic  families  in 
the  good  old  town,  or  more  modem  city  of  Portland,  have  been  all  that 
time  teaching  that  camphor  is  the  antidote  to  nuz  vomica  or  strychnia  ?  Is 
he  aware  that  any  larger  works  on  Homoeopathy,  with  tables  of  most 
pobons  and  their  antidotes  arrayed  against  each  other  in  conveniently 
opposing  lines,  like  the  soldiers  in  a  battle  field,  have  found  their  way  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  to  the  State  of  Maine,  and  been  constantly  in  use 
in  his  neighborhood.  And  he  has  just  made  the  fortunate  agoidental 
discovery,  for  he  appears  to  have  prescribed  it  ad  libitum,  and  after  all 
other  remedies  had  been  tried  without  effect,  and  he  gives  us  no  scientific 
reasons  for  his  prescription.  We  are  then  justified  in  presuming  that  his 
prescription  was  a  mere  guess,  a  lucky  guess,  a  fortunate  dereliction  from 
allopathic  orthodoxy,  but  which,  after  having  guessed  at,  he  determined  to 
try  faithfully  any  how — an  attempt  to  administer  it  by  the  mouth,  proba- 
bly by  the  nose — a  camphor  bath,  an  injection  per  rectum — certainly  very 
faithfal  applications.  If  the  child  died  it  was  not  from  any  want  of 
camphor. 

But  Dr.  Tewkesbury  knew  all  this  before.     Ho  has  not  just  waked  up 
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from  a  twenty  years  sleep.  He  has  not  just  peeped  out  upon  this  world 
of  lighty  and  life,  and  progress.     He  knew  the  Hahnemannian  doctrine. 

He  knew  that  Homceopaths  taught  that  camphor  was  an  antidote  to 
strychnia.  He  determined  to  try  it.  He  was  successful.  With  charac- 
teristic dishonesty  he  determined  that  Homoeopathy  should  derive  no 
credit  from  his  success.  He  would  appropriate  all  that  to  himself.  We 
use  the  term  characteristic  dishonesty,  not  personally  nor  specifically  as 
applying  to  Dr.  Tewkeshury  in  the  usual  relations  of  life,  but  as  applying 
to  all  that  class  of  physicians,  of  which  he  appears  to  be  one,  who  disgrace 
the  profession  of  medicine  by  affecting  to  treat  Homoeopathic  science,  and 
the  discoveries  and  investigations  of  Homoeopathic  physicians  with  con- 
tempt, whilst  they  appropriate  to  themselves  the  credit,  which  they  filch 
from  the  labors  and  investigations  of  others. 

Away  with  all  this  puerility,  gentlemen.  Don't  be  so  much  afraid  of 
Homoeopathy.  Put  on  a  little  more  courage;  look  it  full  in  the  face. 
Dare  to  give  it  credit  for  any  good  it  possesses.  It  will  do  you  good,  and 
not  evil ;  and  if  you  become  enveloped  in  its  ample  folds,  you  will  become 
possessed  of  life,  liberty,  and  power,  of  which  you  have  yet  formed  no 
conception. 


We  clip  the  following  from  the  Boston  Journal,  with  no  small  degree  of 
satisfaction.  Dr.  Talbot,  the  operator  mentioned  in  the  paragraph  graduated 
a  few  years  ago  at  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  College  of  Penosylvania,  since 
which  time  he  has  been  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  making  himself  more 
familiar  with  the  legitimate  duties  of  his  profession  and  we  are  right  glad 
to  perceive  that  he  has  been  spared  to  return  and  to  enter  so  successfully 
upon  a  career  of  usefulness  to  his  fellow  men. 

SURGICAL  OPERATION  FOR  CROUP. 

^^  A  few  days  since,  the  operation  of  tracheotomy,  or  opening  the  wind- 
pipe and  inserting  a  silver  tube,  was  performed  on  a  little  boy  between  fonr 
and  five  years  old,  the  only  son  of  Enoch  H.  Wakefield,  of  Chelsea.  The 
child  was  in  the  last  stages  of  croup,  and  in  the  operation  a  piece  of  mem- 
brane nearly  three  inches  in  length  was  removed.  Immediate  relief 
followed  and  there  is  much  hope  that  the  child  will  recover.  The  operation 
was  performed  by  Dr.  Talbot,  homoeopathist  of  this  city,  assisted  by  Dr. 
Oregg  and  the  attending  physician,  Dr.  Johnson,  of  Chelsea." 
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REMARKS  ON  ELECTRICITY. 

BT  0.  PRET8CH,  V.  D. 

The  science  of  electricity  presents  to  the  student  an  accumulation 
of  facts  without  connection  or  order.  There  is  not  even  an  attempt 
to  give  a  definition  of  electricity.  All  the  phenomena  of  mag- 
netism, electricity,  galvanism,  animal  magnetism,  light,  heat  and 
the  od,  lately  discoyered  by  Dr.  Beichenbach  of  Vienna,  have 
been  considered  as  manifestations  of  a  certain  something,  some- 
times called  an  etherial  fluid,  sometimes  a  force,  a  power,  a  property, 
pervading  every  substance. 

This  idea  that  the  imponderabilia  are  mere  properties  of  matter, 
got  up  only  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the  latter,  has,  undoubtedly, 
wrought  a  great  deal  of  mischief,  and  has  probably  been  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  prevailing  materialism  of  our  time  and  of  the 
incredulity  of  the  greater  part  of  the  people  in  regard  to  our  prac- 
tice. When  people  have  no  belief  any  more  in  anything  except 
what  they  can  weigh  and  measure,  when  crude  matter  is  swinging 
its  sceptre,  and  electricity  is  thought  to  be  its  slave,  a  mere  pro- 
perty and  force,  called  into  existence  only  for  the  purpose  of  moving 
the  unwieldy  carcass  of  dead  matter  from  one  place  to  another, 
without  even  the  right  to  be  considered  a  somebody,  when  the  work 
it  performs  quickly  and  promptly  is  thought  to  be  performed  by  a 
nobody,  then  the  chances  of  homoeopathy  in  finding  willing  follow- 
ers and  believers  is  very  small  indeed.  Though  diseases  will  steal 
upon  their  victims  unawares,  though  no  physician  has  ever  attempted 
Vol.  IV.— 17 
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to  measure  and  weigh  the  exact  quantity  of  poison  necessary  to 
produce  cholera,  yellow  fever,  typhus,  fever  and  ague,  yet  it  is 
thought  exceedingly  ridiculous,  if  we  attempt  to  attack  this  invisi- 
hle  enemy  with  equal  weapons ;  though  disease  is  produced  by  im- 
ponderable  doses,  yet  it  is  considered  requisite  to  measure  out  health 
by  its  ponderable  doses  of  abominable  drugs. 

The  tables  are  turned,  however,  completely  in  our  favor,  if  we 
assume  that  all  imponderabilia  are  nothing  else  but  matter  in  a 
certain  state,  as  has  been  shown  in  Nos.  11  and  12,  Vol.  III.  of 
this  Journal.  I  there  called  this  state  of  matter  the  electric  state, 
but  as  the  terms  electric  and  electricity  have  been  used  too  long  to 
denote  certain  phenomena  only  of  imponderable  matter,  so  that  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  express  by  them  the  whole  of  all  the 
manifestations  of  imponderable  matter,  without  being  misunder- 
stood, it  was  thought  better  to  look  out  for  another  term.  There 
was  none  that  seemed  so  appropriate  as  the  term  od  or  odec  state, 
a  term  which  Dr.  Reichenbach  applied  to  his  so  called  force,  lately 
discovered  and  described  by  him.  Od,  an  old  obsolete  German 
word,  signifies  "  much  in  little^*'  and  where  could  w;e  find  a  more 
appropriate  name  for  imponderable  matter,  small  and  insignificant 
in  its  bulk  and  weight,  but  most  powerful  in  its  action. 

Therefore,  the  term  od  will  henceforth  be  used  to  designate. the 
imponderable  state  of  matter,  comprising  all  that  has  heretofore 
passed  by  the  name  of  electricity,  magnetism,  galvanism,  heat, 
light,  odic  force,  animal  magnetism,  nervous  power,  vitality,  ner- 
vaura,  etc.,  etc.  Accordingly,  magnetism  would  be  the  od  of  iron, 
galvanism  the  od  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  respectively,  animal 
magnetism,  nervous  power,  nervaura,  the  od  of  animals  and  human 
beings  ;  caloric  and  light  are  probably  elementary  odic  matter,  cor- 
responding to  or  identical  with  carbon  and  oxygen — ^light  being  the 
od  of  carbon,  and  heat  the  od  of  oxygen.  This  is,  however,  mere 
hypothesis,  without  the  least  pretension  to  scientific  accuracy. 

But  to  return  again  to  homoeopathic  medicines.  It  will  easily 
be  perceived,  that  our  medicines  act  by  virtue  of  the  od  developed 
out  of  the  crude  substance  by  means  of  trituration  and  shaking. 
By  the  experiments  of  Reichenbach  it  appears,  that  every  sub- 
stance is  surrounded,  as  if  by  a  halo,  by  more  or  less  of  its  own  od. 
The  amount  of  this  od  is  in  proportion  to  the  surface  of  the  sub- 
stance.    NoWy  if  this  surface  is  increased  by  the  breaking  up  of 
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the  substance,  the  amount  of  its  od  is  increasing  also,  so  that  bj 
continued  comminution  of  the  substance,  we  develope  more  and  more 
od,  till  at  last  the  whole  of  the  substance  is  changed  into  od. 
After  this  has  taken  place,  all  further  trituration  and  shaking  will 
be  of  no  avail,  and  if  we  continue  the  process  of  dilution,  we  will 
only  diminish  ^the  amount  of  odic  matter,  without  adding  any  thing 
to  its  active  power.  The  idea,  therefore,  of  carrying  on  the  dilu- 
tions ad  infinitum,  must  be  considered  as  highly  illusory.  It  is 
true,  we  have  seemingly  not  reached  the  limit  yet,  where  the  odio 
matter  would  be  so  far  reduced  in  quantity,  that  its  action  would 
amount  to  almost  nothing ;  some  even  maintain  that  our  higher 
and  highest  potencies  are  quicker,  stronger  and  more  prompt  in 
their  action,  than  the  lower  ones. 

This  seeming  contradiction  might  perhaps  be  best  explained  by 
an  experiment  made  by  Dr.  Franklin,  an  account  of  which  is  given 
in  Dr.  Lardner's  Lectures  on  Science  and  Art,  Vol.  I.  Art.  Elec- 
tricity. It  is  said  th^re — "  The  most  important  investigation  was 
as  to  the  place  in  which  the  electricity  of  the  Leyden  jar  was  con- 
tained. To  determine  this,  Franklin  charged  a  jar  and  insulated 
it.  He  then  removed  the  cork  and  the  wire  by  which  the  electri- 
city was  conveyed  from  the  machine  to  the  inside  of  the  jar.  On 
examining  these,  he  found  them  free  from  electricity.  He  next 
carefully  decanted  the  water  from  the  charged  jar  into  another 
insulated  vessel.  On  examining  this,  it  was  found  free  from  elec- 
tricity. Other  water  in  its  natural  state  was  now  introduced  into 
the  charged  jar  to  replace  that  which  had  been  decanted,  and  on 
placing  one  hand  on  the  outside  coating  and  the  other  in  the  water, 
he  received  a  shock  as  forcibly  as  if  no  change  had  been  made  in 
the  jar,  since  it  was  first  charged." 

Have  we  not  every  reason  to  suppose  that  this  adhering  of  odic 
matter  to  the  glass  of  the  jar  may  just  as  well  take  place  in  the 
bottles  which  contain  our  dilutions,  and  that  only  a  limited  amount 
of  od  is  taken  up  by  the  water  or  alcohol  ?  Might  not  this  also  be 
the  cause,  why,  in  carrying  our  dilutions  higher  and  higher,  we  see 
apparently  so  little  diminution  of  their  medicinal  power  ?  Might 
not  this,  too,  explain  curious  fact,  that  when  a  bottle  containing  a 
dilution,  has  become  dry  by  evaporation,  it  needs  only  to  be  filled 
again  with  alcohol,  when  the  dilution  will  be  as  efficient  as  before  ? 

The  transmutation  of  matter  ,  into  the  odic  state  by  means  of 
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trituration,  explains  why  substances,  which  are  inert  in  their  crude 
state,  may  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the  constitution  after  they 
have  undergone  the  triturating  process.  Indeed,  all  mineral  medi- 
-  cines,  especially  such  as  are  soluble  neither  in  water  nor  alcohol, 
should  not  be  given  at  all  in  their  crude  state.  Even  soluble  sub- 
stances will  probably  act  better  if  triturated  with  sugar  of  milk, 
than  by  merely  dissolving  and  shaking  them.  Vegetable  medicioefl 
if  they  can  be  had  fresh,  might  perhaps  be  best  prepared  by  mixing 
.  the  expressed  juice  with  an  equal  quantity  of  alcohol,  and  then  dis- 
tilling the  mixture.  There  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  the  least  danger 
of  odic  matter  being  destroyed  by  heat  or  fire.  Dry  vegetable 
medicines  are  probably  more  efiScient  if  prepared  like  minerals  hj 
trituration.  All  this,  however,  is  to  be  taken  as  a  mere  suggestion, 
which  requires  confirmation  by  experiments. 

So  much  in  regard  to  our  medicines.  If  I  have  not  succeeded 
entirely  in  scattering  the  mist  that  surrounds  them,  I  have,  at  least 
had  the  earnest  wish  to  do  so.  I  entered  upon  this  investigation  with 
the  keen  desire  to  build  up,  if  possible,  a  scientific  foundation  for 
homoeopathy.  Heretofore,  the  facts  of  homoeopathy  were  con- 
sidered to  be  at  variance  with  the  established  facts  of  natural 
sciences ;  they  were  hardly  thought  important  enough  to  justify  aa 
investigation  into  their  truth  and  real  value.  Unnoticed  by  philo- 
sophers, ridiculed  by  fools,  they  were  without  any  trial  at  once 
.pronounced  a  humbug.  The  reason  is — homoeopathy  was  far  ahead 
of  natural  science ;  there  existed  a  wide  gap  between  it  and  the 
latter.  The  discovery  of  the  real  nature  of  the  so-called  impon- 
derabilia,  will,  I  trust,  fill  up  this  gap,  and  whilst  Homoeopathy 
will  acquire  a  solid  foundation  by  it,  it  will  also  elevate  natural 
philosophy  to  a  height  never  dreamt  of  before  by  the  wildest  imagi- 
nation. • 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  making  a  few  remarks  in 
regard  to  our  therapeutic  law,  ^^  Similia  Bimilibus."  Might  not 
the  idea,  that  like  will  cure  like,  depend  upon  the  misunderstanding 
of  a  therapeutic  law,  which  might  be  more  properly  expressed  by 
the  formula,  "  contraria  contrariis  ?"  We  see  by  the  phenomena 
of  electricity,  galvanism,  magnetism,  &c.,  that  similarly  electrified 
bodies  repel  each  other,  and  dissimilar  ones  attract  each  other. 
Beichenbach  discovered,  that  the  same  law  holds  good  in  regard  to 
the  od ;  in  chemistry  an  alkali  will  combine  with  an  acid  to  form  a 
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neatral  compound  ;  should  this  law,  then,  be  peryerted  all  at  once 
in  regard  to  the  action  of  medicine  upon  diseases  ?  I  trust  not* 
The  formula,  therefore,  ought  to  be  ^^  contraria  contrariis,"  rather 
than  ^*  similia  similibus."  We  must,  however,  not  understand  this 
formula  in  such  a  manner  as  is  generally  done  by  allopathic  physi- 
cians, who  select  a  contrarium  for  a  single  symptom  only ;  it  has  to 
be  understood,  as  we  have  hitherto  understood  the  law  '^similia 
similibus ;"  we  must  try  to  find  a  medicine  that  will  be  a  contrarium 
to  the  totality  of  the  symptoms  of  a  disease ;  but  not  only  that — the 
symptoms  of  the  medicine  in  their  totality  must  be  also  a  simile  to 
the  symptoms  ef  the  disease. 

A  few  remarks  will  probably  explain  this  seeming  contradiction. 
We  know,  that  every  medicine  produces  two  sets  of  symptoms,  pri* 
mary  and  secondary,  of  which  the  latter  are  the  very  opposite  to 
the  former.  The  primary  symptoms  have  generally  been  ascribed 
to  the  action  of  the  medicine  on  the  system,  and  the  secondary 
symptoms  to  the  reaction  of  the  system  against  the  medicine. 

Teste  says,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  (vid.  Teste,  Mat.  Med.  page 
48  and  ff.)  ^'  All  drugs,  whatever  may  be  the  special  nature  of  their 
action,  give  rise  in  every  part  of  the  organism  where  this  action 
manifests  itself,  to  two  orders  of  symptoms,  which  are  generally,  if 
not  always,  opposite  to  each  other.  Hahnemann  attributed  no 
other  symptoms  to  the  drugs  directly,  except  those  which  he  had 
seen  develop  themselves  under  their  influence,  and  which  he  there- 
fore called  primary  symptoms,  whereas  he  considered  as  simple 
reactions  of  the  organism  all  those  symptoms  that  succeeded  the 
former,  and  which  he  therefore  designated  as  secondary.  I  shall 
not  stop  to  inquire,  how  far  this  theory  of  organic  reaction  is 
founded.  This  is  purely  speculative,  and  I  attach  only  a  mediocre 
importance  to  it.  But  the  f^ct  itself  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the 
most  important  which  the  founder  of  homoeopathy  has  observed  ; 
and  the  striking  contrast  which  it  implies,  seems  to  merit  a  pro- 
found study.  It  would  be  curious  to  know,  how  far  the  secondary 
symptom  is  always  the  contrary  of  the  primary,  and  how  this  con- 
trary is  understood  and  realised  by  nature  in  certain  cases.  What 
we  know  positively  is,  that  such  a  drug,  which  primarily  causes 
diarrhoea,^  is  secondarily  followed  by  constipation,  whereas  another 
drag  gives  rise  to  phenomena  of  an  inverse  order.  One  drug  first 
occasions  a  stoppage  in  the  nose  and  a  dry  cough,  afterwards,  a 
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fluent  corjza  and  bronchial  catarrh,  whereas  another  drug  causes 
precisely  the  reverse  symptoms.  Here  is  a  drug  which  first  slack- 
ens, afterwards  accelerates  the  circulation,  whereas  another  occa- 
^  sions  first  an  increased  speed  and  afterwards  an  increased  slmoness 
of  the  pulse ;  opium  first  makes  one  drowsy,  afterwards  wakeful, 
whereas  coiTea  makes  one  wakeful  first,  and  afterwards  puts  one  to 
sleep.  Since  I  have  named  two  drugs,  the  alternate  effects  of 
which  are  generally  known,  at  least  ;in  their  totality,  I  will  avail 
myself  of  them  in  order  to  show  how  important  it  is  for  us  to  dis- 
cover by  pure  experimentation,  the  opposite  elTects  of  a  therapeutic 
agent.  This  simple  proposition,  which  seems  to  me  self-evident, 
that  natural  maladies  as  well  as  drug  diseases  have  their  primary 
as  well  as  secondary  symptoms,  would  render  all  demonstration 
Buperfluous,  for,  if  this  be  true,  who  does  not  comprehend  that  it  is 
not  sufficient  that  a  drug,  in  order  to  be  really  homoeopathic  to  a . 
given  disease,  should  be  capable  of  producing  symptoms  similar  to 
those  of  the  natural  malady  ;  but  that  the  alternate  effects  of  the 
drug  and  those  of  the  disease  must  develope  themselves  in  the  same 
order" 

Although  I  cannot  boast  of  such  an  extensive  experience  as  pro- 
bably Dr.  Teste  is  enjoying,  yet  reasoning  from  analogy,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  conclusion  he  draws  here  is  erroneous, 
and  that  just  the  opposite  is  the  real  therapeutic  law,  viz. :  the 
primary  symptoms  of  a  drug  must  be  similar  to  the  secondary 
symptoms  of  a  disease,  and  the  secondary  symptoms  of  a  drug  must 
be  similar  to  the  primary  symptoms  of  a  disease.  Only  in  this 
way,  one  should  at  least  suppose,  would  the  symptoms  of  a  disease 
be  covered  and  neutralized  by  a  medicine. 

By  the  present  pell-mell  arrangement  of  our  materia  medica, 
where  primary  and  secondary  symptoms  are  thrown  together  in 
beautiful  confusion,  it  would  be  a  vain  attempt  to  prove  anything, 
either  for  or  against  this  proposition.  But  in  order  to  make  at 
least  the  attempt  of  an  argument,  I  will  take  up  Peruvian  bark  as 
an  illustration,  the  same  medicine  which  revealed  to  Hahnemann 
the  law  of  **  similia  similibus."  Every  physician  knows,  that  cin- 
chbna  in  its  primary  actioii  will  produce  an  excitement  of  the  sys^ 
tem.  Hahnemann  himself  remarks  of  this  drug — "  It  is  true  the 
first  doses  of  cinchona  stimulate  the  strength,  even  of  the  weakest 
patient.     He  rises  up,  as  if  by  magic;  he  wants  to  get  up  and  dress 
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himself ;  his  voice  is  stronger  and  his  looks  are  more  decided  and 
resolute  ;  he  tries  to  walk  and  wants  to  eat/' 

Now,  these  symptoms,  which  may  be  considered  primary,  do  cer- 
tainly not  correspond  to  the  cold  stage  of  intermittent  fever,  for 
which  it  is,  though  not  the  specific,  at  least  one  of  the  specifics.  It 
corresponds,  undoubtedly,  better  to  the  hot  stage,  which  is  the 
secondary  one  of  intermittent  fever. 

Cinchona,  we  are  further  told,  will  cure  only  those  states  of 
weakness  which  are  produced  by  excessive  bleeding,  purging, 
excessive  flow  of  the  milk  of  the  breast,  etc^,  causes  which  produce 
these  symptoms  primarily,  whereas  the  cinchona-weakness  belongs 
to  the  secondary  symptoms. 

In  reacTmg  the  symptoms  produced  by  large  doses  of  aconite, 
recorded  in  Pereira's  Mat.  Med.  I  was  astonished  to  find  hardly  a 
single  symptom  pointing  to  inflammatory  action,  whereas,  aconite 
as  everybody  knows,  is  our  specific  agent  in  inflammatory  fevers. 
The  secondary  symptoms  are  probably  not  recorded  there ;  if  they 
were,  we  would  likely  have  a  fair  argument  in  my  favor. 

Opium  and  coffea  antidote  each  other.  Why?  Opium  causes 
drowsiness  first,  and  then  sleeplessness,  whereas  coffea  brings  on 
sleeplessness  first,  followed  by  drowsiness.  Is  it  not  more  than 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  same  law,  according  to  which  medi- 
cines antidote  each  other,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  action  of 
medicine  upon  diseases  ? 

Certaioly  this  matter  ought  to  be  investigated.  It  is  not  at  all 
strange,  that  this  law  of  opposite  similarity  should  have  been  over- 
looked so  long,  especially  as  primary  and  secondary  symptoms  are 
mixed  in  such  an  unwarrantable  manner  in  our  materia  medica^ 
Moreover,  the  primary  symptoms  are  generally  of  short  duration,  if 
a  drag  is  not  taken  repeatedly,  whereas  the  secondary  symptoms 
are  lasting.  Just  the  same  seems  to  be  the  case  with  diseases. 
Diseases  ought  to  be  considered  as  being  the  effect  of  one  dose  of 
foison  only.  The  primary  symptoms  therefore  will  be  short  and 
secondary  symptoms  only  will  in  a  great  many  cases,  especially  in 
chronic  diseases,  be  presented  to  a  physician  for  medical  treatment. 
If  he  now  selects  a  medicine,  similar  in  its  primary  symptoms  to 
those  presented  by  the  disease,  he  will  probably  select  the  right 
medicine.  Hence^  I  suppose  the  mistake  in  our  therapeutic 
formula. 
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OUR  LITERATURE.— A  REVIEW. 

BT  JOHV  FmOIBBOH  GSABT,  X.  P. 

"  2d  Cit.  I  am,  indeed,  sir,  a  surgeon  to  old  shoes ;  when  thej  are  in  great  dan- 
ger, I  re-cover  them. 

•  **««*•« 

**Cab.  Now,  in  the  names  of  all  the  gods  at  once, 
Upon  what  meat  doth  this,  our  CsBsar,  feed. 
That  he  is  grown  so  great?" — Jitliits  Cjbsab,  Act  1. 

When  the  spirit  of  freedom  first  shines  upon  the  minds  of  men, 
who  have  suffered  from  time  immemorial  under  the  heavy  hand  and 
the  galling  chains  of  despotism,  inspires  them  to  break  their  bond- 
age, and  hurl  the  tyrant  from  his  seat  of  power,  nothing  is  more 
natural,  than  that  the  laws  and  usages  under  which  they  had  been 
held  in  thraldom — ^whether  written  in  statute-books,  or  received  from 
father  to  son,  as  undisputable  tradition — should  follow  the  fate  of 
the  despot,  and  be  wiped  out  from  the  archives  of  the  nation  or  be 
nullified  by  new  codes ;  and  that  their  memory  should  perish  as  the 
days  of  darkness  and  fear  had  faded  from  the  minds  of  the  people. 
Or  when,  in  days  of  moral  gloom  and  unholy  superstition,  a  light 
from  heaven  breaks  in  upon  the  soul  of  some  anchorite,  in  his 
secluded  cell,  directs  his  researches  to  hidden  records  in  which  are 
stored  the  disused,  overlaid  and  forgotten  truths  of  everlasting  life, 
and  prompts  him  to  lift  them  up  as  a  standard  to  the  nations  ;  and 
when  these  nations  kneel  in  simple  reverence  and  unaffected  adora- 
tion, would  it  not  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  degrading  cere- 
monials and  childish  follies  of  the  dark  ages  should  disappear  with 
the  errors  under  whose  shadow  they  were  fostered.  But  although 
these  results  do  finally  spring  from  all  reformations,  whether  politi- 
cal, religious  or  medical,  yet  undeniable  experience,  and  a  long  array 
of  those  stubborn  things,  called /ae^«,  furnish  undeniable  proofs  that 
results  linger  long  and  depart  but  slowly,  after  their  causes  have 
disappeared.  It  would  be  easy  to  show,  by  the  history  of  ancient 
nations,  and  even  by  ^^  modern  instances,"  that  the  chains  and  fet' 
ters  which  vanquished  tyrants  had  left  to  rust  on  the  fields,  from 
which  they  fled  discomfitted,  have  not  unfrequently  been  picked  up« 
furbished  and  fondly  treasured,  by  many  who  looked  back  with 
reverence  on  the  "olden  and  better  times/'  not  only  as  mementoes^ 
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but  in  their  peevish  and  fretful  moods  to  shake  them  in  the  faces  of 
those  whose  liberties  thej  would  still  gladly  see  restricted.  And 
who  needs  to  be  told  how  often  the  stake-bound  victim  lifted  up  his 
eyes  to  heaven,  through  the  flames  that  consumed  hrm,  according  as 
rival  sectaries  were  able,  in  their  turn,  to  command  the  arm  of  the 
civil  power? — or' how  vigilantly  and  successfully  the  witch  finder 
magnified  his  office,  and  with  what  sage  wisdom  and  holy  indigna- 
tion the  legal  functionary  pronounced  his  verdict  upon  some  wretch 
who  was  the  subject  of  old  age,  decrepitude  and  mental  imbecility, 
rather  than  the  specially  authorized  ^^  servant  of  Satan,"  long  and 
many  years  after  the  New  Testament  had  been  recovered  from  its 
too  careful  conservators,  and  scattered  far  and  wide  among  the  peo- 
ple ?  But  time  works  wonders ;  and  as  light  diffuses  the  very  foot- 
prints of  the  messengers  of  darkness  fade  from  the  face  of  earth !' — 
All  we  have  attempted  to  show  by  these  illustrations,  is,  that  how* 
ever  sodden  and  effectual  the  first  and  great  efforts  that  introduce 
reformations,  still  their  final  consummation  is  but  a  thing  of  gradual 
growth  under  favorable  auspices. 

Now,  there  is  no  reason  why  medical  reformation  should  differ  in 
its  development  and  progress  from  those  noted  above.  Medicine 
being  I  purely  founded  upon  facts  and  experience,  must  needs  be 
more  slow  in  advancing,  and  longer  in  coming  to  maturity :  if  indeed, 
such  a  thing  as  maturiiy  can  be  predicated  of  a  science,  which 
must  always  change  with  every  new  disease,  or  with  the  new  phases 
of  old  ones  that  must  inevitably  spring  up  among  different  races  of 
men,  as  they  change  their  climates,  their  habits  of  life  and  their 
occupations. 

The  reformation  which,  about  sixty  years  ago,  took  place  in  our 
science,  has  been  steadily  progressing,  in  every  respect,  ever  since ; 
and  seems  to  obey  the  laws,  or  yield  to  the  necessities,  which  govern 
and  modify  all  similar  movements,  whilst  plodding  its  onward  way 
through  evil  and  good  report ;  in  spite  of  determined  and  often  un- 
generous foes  without,  and  many  imprudent  and  incompetent,  though 
well-meaning  friends  and  advocates  within.  As  we  look  to  the  lite- 
rature of  a  nation  for  its  progress  and  history,  so  it  is  to  the  books 
of  our  school  in  this  country  we  must  look  for  the  facts  that  lead 
to  this  conclusion.  And  as  ''  the  written  letter  remains,"  and  our 
writings  may  any  day  be  brought  up  in  evidence  for,  or  against  our 
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system,  we  believe  we  can  do  no  better  service  to  the  cause,  than  by 
taking  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  records  of  our  science  since  it 
was  introduced  into  this  country,  and  openly  and  candidly  avowing 
how  much  can  fairly  be  endorsed  by  us,  and  how  much  we  feel 
bound,  in  self-justification,  to  disown  and  put  aside,  as  forming  no 
part  of  our  literature. 

There  are  so  many  examples  of  childish  folly  and  silly  supersti- 
tion— demonstrating  a  total  want  of,  and  disregard  to,  sound  medi- 
cal science — in  some  of  our  earlier  records,  that  we  are  almost  daily 
made  to  blush  for  them  by  those  opponents  who  are  too  much  in 
the  habit  of  overlooking  great  virtues  and  dwelling  upon  small  vices. 
And  to  cut  even  this  narrow  ground  of  argument  from  under  their 
feet,  we  have  determined  to  take  up  our  goose-quill  and,  with  a  few 
brushes  of  its  feathers,  wipe  out,  or  nullify  these  exceptionable  acts 
of  old  and  partially  enlightened  legislators.  And  if  they,  their  fol- 
lowers or  their  descendants,  should  feel  aggrieved  when  we  are  com- 
pelled to  raise  a  smile  at  their  expense — for  that  is  all  the  mischief 
we  mean  them — they  must  forgive  us  for  the  sake  of  that  good 
cause  for  which  they,  like  ourselves,  should  be  ready  to  sacrifice 
even  a  little  feeling.  But  should  they  not  meet  us  in  this  spirit,  we 
shall  try  how  we  may  outlive  their  frown,  and  survive  even  their 
malice — whilst  we  answer  them  and  all  objectors  with  this  argument 
and  apology  : — "  Not  that  I  loved  Caeaar  few,  but  that  J  loved  Rome 
more.'* — ^*'I  have  done  no  mare  to  Caesarj  than  you  should  do  to 
Brutus.** — And,  as  before  remarked,  if  we  may  not  at  all  times  be 
abW  to  suppress  a  smile,  we  shall  be  fair,  candid  and  charitable, 
make  full  and  ample  excuse  for  human  frailty  and  short-comings, 
and  consistently  with  the  just  claims  of  our  cause, — which  t»  above 
ally — pass  over  every  thing  but  palpable  error  and  downright  folly. 

We  must,  according  to  our  plan,  first  direct  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  a  small  duodecimo  edition^  published  at  Allentown,  Pa.,  in 
1835,  called  ''Thb  HoMEoeoPATHiST,  or  Dombstio  Phtsician," — 
as  we  know  of  nothing  produced  in  this  country  at  a  prior  date — a 
circumstance  not  at  all  to  be  regretted,  if,  as  may  be  naturally  sup- 
posed, an  earlier  efibrt  must  needs  have  been  more  feeble.  Taking 
the  book  as  a  whole,  and  making  full  admission  for  all  it  contains 
worth  the  perusal  even  of  those  for  whom  it  was  intended,  it  can 
only  be  a  cause  of  sincere  regret  to  our  school  at  large  that  such 
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a  production  should  ever  have  gone  into  the  world  in  oar  name. 
We  doubt  not  but  even  the  author  himself  will  now  agree  with  us 
in  this  opinion.  But  we^  must  defer  our  special  criticism  of  it  till 
next  month. 

[TO  n 


TRANSFORMATIONS  AND  PROPERTIES  OF  MATTER. 

BT  JOHK  F.   6BART,  X.  D. 

"Sant  qaibas  in  plarea  jus  est  traosire  figuras." — Oyib. 

The  varied  capabilities  of  matter  to  mould  and  adapt  itself,  to  be 
moulded  and  adapted  to  the  infinite  and  wonderous  forms,  appli- 
ances and  creations  which  spring  in  rapid  and  ceaseless  profusion 
from  the  mysterious  laboratory  of  nature,  may  well  claim  the  fre* 
qaent  and  close  attention  of  the  medical  philosopher.  To  him,  in 
an  especial  manner,  ^<  Nature  is  ihe  kindest  mother  still !"  It  is 
only  from  her  teeming  and  ever-open  bosom  he  can  reasonably  hope 
to  draw  the  nourishing  and  wholesome  food  which  shall  support  and 
strengthen  his  professional  existence,  and  enable  him  to  minister 
life  and  vigour  to  those  who  must  interrogate  him  as  the  priest  who 
always  stands  before  her  altars.  Her  overt  and  palpable  pheno- 
mena force  themselves  upon  the  observation  of  the  most  heedless, 
whilst  her  private  workings  and  hidden  wonders  reveal  themselves 
only  to  patient  toil  and  searching  scrutiny — aided  by  the  nicest  and 
most  ingenious  mechanical  adjuvants — to  frequent  and  numerous 
experiments,  whose  failure  and  unexpected  results  often  discourage 
the  most  persevering,  and  check  the  most  indomitable.  But  those 
silent  and  unseen  laws  which  bring  about  these  wondrous  results, 
are  equally  hidden  from  the  mental  vision  of  the  sage  whose  mind  is 
wearied  and  body  wasted  in  labour,  in  watching,  in  fasting  at  the 
feet  of  his  goddess  as  from  him  who 

«  Whistled  as  he  went  for  want  of  thought." 

Still,  under  the  guidance  of  these  unseen  and  inscrutable  laws, 
which  baffle  human  genius,  matter  visibly  yields  with  surprising  ease 
and  elasticity  to  wind  itself  into  a  planet,  to  congest  itself  into  a 
chain  of  mountains,  to  organize  itself  to  an  elephant,  refine  itself  to 
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a  diamond  and  reduce  itself  to  the  primary  atom  that  is  only  revealed 
to  the  carious  scrutiny  of  the  microscope!  Wherever  we  turn, 
or  whatever  we  investigate,  through  the  wide  domain  of  the  material 
universe,  these  restless,  ceaseless  changes  meet  our  eyes  and  chal- 
lenge our  unbounded  admiration ! 

Does  the  earth  heave  and  roar  beneath  our  feet, — shake  a  conti- 
nent and  swallow  cities  into  its  yawning  abyss,  does  the  restless 
ocean  roll  its  billows  to  the  stars  and  settle  down  into  a  tranquil 
calm,— does  the  sun  pour  down  his  scorching  rays  and  call  the 
invisible  vapours  to  the  skies, — do  the  clouds  gather  into  dark  rest- 
less masses, — does  the  electric  flash  blaze  from  their  bosom, — the 
thunder  crash  and  ^'  terrify  the  nations," — do  the  rains  descend  in 
torrents, — does  the  hail  sow  the  land  with  evanescent  grain — crops — 
do  the  snow-flakes  glide  upon  the  air  and  veil  the  sun  till  the  fields 
have  put  on  their  wedding  garment  for  glory  and  for  beauty  ! — all 
is  but  matter  assuming  different  forms,  preparing  to  accomplish  new 
destinies, — glowing,  fermenting,  dividing,  combining,  attracting, 
repelling,  dissolving  to  liquid  forms,  or  crystalizing  to  adamant ! 

That  Mighty  Alchemist,  the  Genius  of  matter,  is  at  work  in  his 
laboratory,  presiding  over  his  furnace  1  Shall  we  sit  at  his  feet, 
watch  a  few  of  his  experiments  and  receive  a  few  of  the  great  facts 
which  fly,  like  scintillations,  from  every  touch  of  his  anvil  and  every 
stir  of  his  crucible  ?  He  is  demonstrating  great  truths  for  the  good 
of  the  human  family ! 

Sitting  then  at  the  feet  of  our  Archididascalus,  we  see  that  under 
his  hand  matter  yielding  an  unhesitating  obedience  becomes  the 
creature  of  his  will,  and  that  whether  it  be  his  pleasure  she  should 
form  granite  boulders,  coal-fields,  or  sand-stone,  earth,  water, 
or  fire,  it  is  done !  Whether  a  ray  of  light  shall  gleam,  or  a  fixed 
star  become  a  way-mark  in  the  heavens  for  ever,  whether  an  ocean 
shall  shut  in  the  solid  globe,  or  the  poison-drop  gli.ten  on  the  sting 
of  an  insect ;  she  is  still  obedient,  plastic,  all-sufficient !  Whether 
be  desire  a  comet  to  blaze  and  traverse  the  universe,  to  return  after 
the  lapse  of  ten  thousand  centuries,  the  ovum  to  burst  from  its 
mystic  cell  and  grow  into  a  philosopher  or  a  hero,  or  a  daisy  to  gem 
the  turf,  she,  the  great  and  prolific  parent  of  all  things,  is  his  iTumble 
servant.  So  that  whether  we  observe  matter  as  a  whole  or  in  part, 
in  masses  sufficient  to  compose  worlds,  or  in  primary  atoms,  we  see 
the  same  great  laws  rule,  direct  and  determine  the  action  of  each 
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iDdi^idaal  particle  to  accomplisli  its  mission  with  undeyiatiog  exact- 
ness and  promptitude ! 

And  when  this  great  Master  Spirit,  which  ^^  controls  the  atom 
and  aggregate  of  nature/'  desires  the  existence  of  that  wondrous 
eombination  of  matter  with  the  still  higher  endowment  of  spiritual 
and  intellectual  being,  deputes  him  to  take  a  subordinate  station  in 
developing  the  powers  of  matter  for  new  and  different  ends  and  to 
subserve  widely  different  purposes,  we  see  with  equal  fctonishment 
that  this  journeyman  of  Nature  evolves  properties,  uses,  forms,  exist- 
ences and  wonders,  second  only  to  those  which  the  powers  of  the 
Master  hand  could  call  forth !  Matter  is  as  pliable  and  fruitful  in  the 
hands  of  Man  as  in  those  of  the  great  Architect  of  the  Universe,  as 
far  as  the  limited  powers  of  the  former  can  develope  her  hidden 
attributes.  In  the  hands  of  the  chemist  and  the  mechanic  matter 
undergoes  those  transformations  by  which  we  can  demonstrate  by 
analogy  the  stupendous  wonders  which  take  place  in  the  laboratory 
of  nature.  In  reasoning  from  the  less  to  the  greater  we  arrive  at 
the  conclusion,  that  in  both  cases  she  obeys  the  same  laws  and  dis- 
plays similar  phenomena.  But  let  us  at  present  confine  ourselves 
to  two  properties  of  matter,  namely,  division  and  combination^  or 
the  susceptibility  of  being  divided  and  combined  according  to  certain 
laws  and  by  certain  forces. 

And,  perhaps,  there  is  ho  law  in  physics  which  has  so  close  a  bear- 
ing upon  medical  science,  and  which  it  is  more  important  that  the 
medical  student  should  so  clearly  comprehend,  than  that  which 
governs  the  divisibility  of  matter.  Ours  are  not  only  days  of  rapid 
and  mighty  progress,  but  days  of  wild  fanaticism  and  restless  specu- 
lation. The  student  should  clearly  and  fully  understand  how  much 
he  may  reasonably  expect  from  matter  in  all  the  changes  it  may 
undergo  by  division  or  combination : — and  even  when  nature  and  art 
have  united  to  evolve  its  latent  powers, — reason,  experience  and 
science  only  should  be  trusted  to  define  the  bounds  beyond  which  he 
cannot  safely  travel/  except  in  search  of  fictions  and  hypotheses 
which  must  end  in  delusion  and  disappointment.  It  is  by  such  a 
rational  faith,  founded  on  the  immovable  basis  of  science,  that  he  can 
be  saved  from  stolid  unbelief  and  ignorant  scepticism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  unfounded  aerial  and  fanciful  theories  on  the  other  ; — 
which  are  indeed  but  offspring  of  the  empty  ravings  and  wild  excur- 
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sions  of  a  fancy  guided  only  by  partial  flickerings  of  the  light  of 
truth.  « 

Art,  following  the  example  of  Nature,  in  the  act  of  combining 
large  masses  of  matter,  finds  neither  limits  nor  obstructions  to  her 
energies,  and  matter  yields  with  the  utmost  flexibility  to  her  ambi- 
tious projects.  , Palaces,  temples,  pyramids  and  cities,  that  promise 
to  become  coeval  with  time,  spring  up  from  chaotic  heaps  congested 
in  apparent  confusion,  but  wiiich  under  the  cunning  hand  of 
art  and  genius,  fall  into  order,  symmetry,  beauty  and  sublimity ;  as 
if  each  dead  and  inert  mass  were  a  thing  of  life  and  thought,  con- 
scious of  its  own  powers  and  high  destinies.  When  the  widest  rivers, 
or  even  arms  of  the  sea,  must  be  spanned,  that  migratory  towns  and 
villages  may  pass  over  them  dryshod,  the  mother  of  all  things 
readily  offers  the  appliances  to  construct  the  desired  aerial  avenue;— 
and  from  small  particles  and  detached  pieces,  springs  the  Manai 
Bridge,  the  transatlantic  steamship  and  the  railroad  train  of  fifty 
cars.  To  purSue  this  part  of  our  illustration  would  be  only  to 
dwell  upon  phenomena  that  are  ever  before  our  eyes,  and  court 
our  observation.  We  must,  therefore,  turn  our  attention  to  that 
which  is  more  immediately  our  province,  and  bears  more  closely 
upon  our  profession — that  is,  the  wonderful  revelations  which  are 
made  through  Divisibility,  in  which,  indeed,  matter  shows  herself  to 
be  mightiest  in  her  most  minute  developments. 

CTo  be  continued.) 


CLINICAL    OBSERVATIONS, 

BT  DR.  LUDWIG  BJLTtUAJX,  IN  QROSSENHAIlf. 

ABSCESS   OF  THB   SCALP. 

From  the  Allgemeine  Homoeopatachia  Zeitung,  Vol.  50,  No.  2. 

Trao slated  by  j.  r.  sheek,  m.  d. 

Henneberg,  a  youth  aged  15  years,  employed  in  a  factory,  became 
soon  after  Christmas  afflicted  with  an  inflammation  of  the  scalp,  on 
the  right  side  of  the  head,  which  after  violent  pain  commenced  sup- 
purating. In  the  commencement,  the  discharge  consisted  of  thick 
yellow  pus,  which  afterwards  became  thinner  and  very  foetid ;  the 
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pains  still  continniDg.  The  patient  came  to  me  in  the  commence- 
ment of  May,  after  he  had  been  using  a  variety  of  plasters  and 
poultices.  Through  the  small  opening  I  could  readily  pass  a  probe, 
and  felt  roughness  on  the  bone,  the  scalp  was  loosened  from  the 
bone  about  one-and-a-half  inches  in  diameter,  the  hair  entirely  fallen 
out,  the  discharge  very  foetid,  thin,  like  blood  and  water,  violent 
pain  upon  making  pressure ;  however,  the  patient  complained  about 
nothing. — Silicea^  3rd.  twice  a  day,  about  three  grains  per  dose, 
and  in  less  than  three  weeks  the  openings  had  entirely  healed,  after 
which  the  hair  commenced  growing  again,  and  the  scalp  was  entirely 
covered  in  four  weeks.    Externally  the  wound  was  covered  with  lint. 

FUNGUS   ULCER   ON  THB   LOWBR  ARM. 

A  girl  aged  three  years,  fat  and  healthy,  became  afflicted  with  a 
swelling,  as  large  as  an  egg,  and  with  little  pain,  in  the  centre  of  the 
right  lower  arm,  which  through  the  use  of  flaxseed  poultices  and  plas- 
ters, in  the  course  of  several  weeks,  assumed  a  purplish  red  appearance 
in  the  centre  of  the  swelling,  and  fluctuation  was  plainly  perceptible. 
As  the  patient  was  brought  to  me  in  this  state  I  opened  the  abscess^  and 
there  was  a  considerable  discharge  of  thick  yellow  pus.  I  ordered 
it  to  be  dressed  with  a  plaster  of  white  balsam.  In  about  four  weeks, 
or  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  about  eight  weeks^  the 
patient  was  brought  to  me  again  ;  I  found  that  the  wound  had  not 
healed,  but  had  passed  into  a  spongy,  readily  bleeding,  phagadenic 
ulcers,  which  appeared  to  extend  to  the  ulna.  Pain  had  entirely 
left  since  opening  the  abscess. 

Silicea  3rd.,  was  then  given  to  the  patient,  and  in  less  than 
three  weeks  the  ulcer  had  entirely  healed,  and  nothing  remained 
but  a  slight  swelling  of  the  bone,  which  disappeared  without  the 
further  use  of  medicine. 


NURALGIA  CRUNILIS. 

From  the  AUgemeine  Uomceopatchia  Zeituog,  Vol.  59,  No.  2. 
^  Translated  bj  J.  f.  shirk,  if.  d. 

Madam  Sch.,  aged  twenty-six  years,  in  the  eighth  month  of  preg- 
nancy, was  suffering  with  a  violent,  tearing  pain  in  the  left  thigh, 
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along  the  course  of  the  ischiat  nerves,  which  appeared  at  its  height 
in  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  extended  to  the  ends  of  the  toes.  The 
disease,  which  had  been  of  four  or  five  weeks  standing,  commenced 
quite  mild — at  last  became  so  violent  as  to  cause  her  to  crj  out. 
The  violence  of  the  pain  commenced  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  continued  until  5  o'clock ;  daring  the  paroxysm  the  veins,  espe- 
cially of  the  affected  part  became  much  enlarged.  Before  and  after 
the  paroxysm  the  patient  slept ;  and  daring  the  following  day  she 
felt  weary  and  exhausted.  During  the  paroxysm  the  patient  could 
not  remain  in  bed,  but  kept  wandering  from  place  to  place  with  coq« 
tinned  moaning,  which  afforded  no  relief. — Rhus  toxicodendron^ 
2nd.,  dilution,  two  drops  every  three  hours.  The  first  night  the 
paroxysm  was  somewhat  mitigated,  the  two  following  nights  the 
attaclts  were  as  violent  as  they  had  previously  been. — Sepia^  3d  trit. 
three  grains  three  times  a  day,  after  which  only  one  violent  parox- 
ysm occurred,  and  the  patient  was  cured. 

PROSOPALaiE. 

A  shoemaker,  named  N.,  experienced  already  for  several  weeks  a 
pain  in  the  left  side  of  the  face,  which  returned  periodically  each 
day.  In  the  beginning  it  was  not  very  violent,  so  that  M.  N.  could 
attend  to  his  work.  During  the  last  five  days  the  pain  became  so 
violent  that  he  had  to  take  to  his  bed.  The  pain  was  throbbing,  and 
commenced  in  the  forehead,  and  passed  along  the  outer  portion  of 
the  eye  over  the  cheek  bone  to  the  lower  jaw,  and  extended  to  the 
teeth ;  another  took  its  course  from  the  forehead  and  passed  along 
the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  down  the  nose  into  the  teeth  of  the  upper 
jaw.  The  appearance  of  the  patient's  face  was  not  changed,  except 
the  eyes  which  were  somewhat  watery,  but  painless.  The  pain  con- 
tinued from  nine  in  the  morning  until  three  in  the  afternoon,  after 
which  the  patient  felt  comparatively  well  except  that  he  was  tired. 
During  the  violence  of  the  pain  there  were  occasional  twitches  of  the 
muscles  of  the  mouth  and  nose.  Gave  Belladonna  2,  every  two  or 
three  hours  two  drops.  The  next  attack  was  considerably  mode- 
rated, the  second  and  third  still  more  so,  after  which  the  pain 
ceased. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

(oostinuh)  fhom  paoi  692,  Vol.  in.) 
EOLAUSIA. 

Under  this  head  is  included  the  epileptiform  convulsions  of  chil- 
dren which  occur  during  dentition :  2d,  Those  that  occur  during 
gestation,  or  during  parturition : — 

1.  Convulsions  of  children. 

Prior  to  two  years  of  age,  it  is  quite  common  for  children  to  bo 
affected  with  this  difficulty — far  the  infantile  frame,  during  this 
period,  is  extremely  impressible,  and  any  exciting  cause,  such  as  the 
irritation  arising  from  dentition,  may  readily  occasion  convulsions. 

Symptoms. — Sometimes  without  any  apparent  dulness  or  any 
previous  indication,  these  convulsions  may  take  place;  but  more 
commonly,  the  child  will  show  signs  of  indisposition  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period  previous,  and  then  the  child  falls  suddenly  down  in  a 
state  of  insensibility,  agitated  with  convulsioils,  twitchings  of  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  and  those  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities ; 
the  eyes  are  turned  up,  the  face  becomes  livid,  and  there  is  at  times, 
slight  foaming  at  the  mouth,  though  seldom. 

The  unconscious  state  varies  in  its  duration;  when  the  paroxysm 
is  slight,  it  may  continue  but  a  few  minutes,  but  generally  the 
duration  is  longer,  and  the  child  gradually  recovers  its  conscious- 
ness, though  sometimes  it  remains  dull  and  lethargic  for  hours. 
The  first  paroxysm  rarely  terminates  fatally,  but  the  pathological 
condition  of  the  system  may  be  such  that  fit  will  follow  fit  until 
death  relieves  the  little  sufferer.  Our  bills  of  mortality  .show,  that 
a  large  proportion  of  infants  fall  victims  to  this  difficulty. 

Causes. — There  exists,  undoubtedly,  in  some  children,  a  pecu- 
liarity of  constitution  that  predisposes  them  to  the  disease.  This 
peculiarity  may  be  hereditary,  or,  it  may  arise  from  some  congeni- 
tal debility.  Andral  mentions  an  instance  of  a  family  of  five  chil- 
dren, all  dying  with  convulsions,  where  the  antecedents  of  the  family 
had  never  known  anything  of  the  difficulty.  But  as  the  nervous 
system  is  unusually^  impressible,  under  the  age  of  two  years,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  trace  the  disease  to  some  irritatiolii,  either  intes- 

18 
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tinal  or  from  dentition,  that  may  in  most  cases  be  the  cause  of  the 
difficulty.  It  has  been  observed,  that  children  having  a  prominentlj 
developed  cerebrum,  are  more  subject  to  convulsions  than  others; 
and  this  is,  probably  the  case ;  for  this  development  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  fully  developed  nervous  system,  and,  of  course,  more  sus- 
ceptible to  impressions  or  shocks  from  irritation,  than  those  less 
developed.  When  very  young  children  are  observed  to  be  unusually 
precocious,  with  tendency  to  blush  or  turn  pale  suddenly,  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  most  trifling  causes,  there  is  reason  for  exercis- 
ing undue  care  with  them,  for  such  may  be  regarded  exceedingly 
liable  to  convulsions. 

Dentition  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  convulsions  in  children — 
the  irritation  produced  in  the  nerves  distributed  to  the  gums,  being 
propagated  to  thfe  nervous  centres,  and  reflected  to  the  muscles, 
which  are  thrown  into  convulsions.  Indigestible  food  in  the  stomach 
of  a  child,  may  also  prove  an  exciting  cause  of  this  difficulty,  and 
even  food  perfectly  digestible,  in  too  large  quantities,  may  have  a 
similar*  efl*ect,  particularly  where  there  is  a  predisposition  to  the 
disease. 
,  Intense  mental  emotion,  such  as  fright  or  great  terror  and  severe 
bodily  pain  may  likewise  be  reckoned  among  the  exciting  causes. 
Fever  will  always  affect  some  children  in  this  way,  probably  on 
account  of  the  hurried  circulation  which  it  occasions.  A  constitutional 
tendency  to  hyperaemia  on  the  part  of  some  children,  occurring  at 
certain  seasons,  during  the  first  four  or  five  years  of  life,  proves 
the  source  of  convulsions,  which  often  excite  the  apprehension  of 
parents  as  to  the  final  result ;  but  as  the  frame  has  acquired  more 
vigor — becomes  more  developed,  the  difficulty  as  well  as  the  tendency 
has  disappeared. 

Most  children  that  die  of  convulsiond,  afford  no  evidence  from 
autopsy,  of  disorganization  of  the  brain,  at  least  so  far  as  examina- 
tion has  been  made. 

Treatment. — A  disease  exhibiting  so  much  of  an  alarming  cha- 
racter, requires  decisive  and  very  prudent  treatment.  If  there  is 
just  grounds  for  suspecting  the  cause,  the  treatment,  of  course,  will 
be  with  reference  thereto.  The  resort  to  the  warm  bath  at  first 
when  the  convulsion  has  made  its  appearance,  may  in  a  majority  of 
cases  be  commended;  but  its  effects  are  only  palliative  and  should  be 
followed  up  by  the  administration  of  well  chosen  remedial  agents. 
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,  The  remedies  that  have  proved  the  most  effectual  in  the  treatment 
of  convulsions  in  children  are,  Belladonna^  CanthariSj  CauBticum^ 
ChamomiUay  Cina^  Ignatia^  Nux  MoschatOy  Ntix  Vomica^  Phoi^ 
phoruSy  Platinaj  Stramonium,  Sulphur,  ^e. 
,  In  children  of  obstinate  disposition,  given  to  crying  and  howling 
as  from  rage,  who  manifest  anguish  and  restlessness  before  the  spasm, 
and  who  have  convulsive  motions  and  spasms  of  single  limbs,  and  of 
the  whole  body,  and  who  appear  to  have  considerable  heat  in  the  head, 
flashed  face,  wild  and  wandering  looks,  or  half-open,  protruding,  or 
staring  eyes, — Belladonna. 

In  some  cases,  where  children  from  the  irritation  of  teething, 
become  troubled  with  urinary  diflSculties, — especially  such  as  are  of 
yellow  complexion,  or  pale  face,  with  tendency  to  erysipelatous 
eruptions  upon  the  cheeks — and  when  the  body  appears  to  be 
exceedingly  sensitive  all  over, — and  when  the  spasm  appears  to 
come  on  from  strangury, — Oantharis. 

For  children  of  unsteady  gait,  and  constantly  liable  to  fall  down, 
who  are  full  of  fear  at  night,  and  liable  to  spasms  from  irritation  of 
the  stomach,  either  from  over-eating  or^from  indigestible.food,  and  in^ 
children  of  large  abdomen  and  habitual  or  chronic  constipation, 
involuntary  emission  of  urine,  with  numbness  of  single  parts,  con- 
traction of  single  limbs,  convulsive  motions  and  twitchings, — 
Causticum. 

For  the  most  part,  when  spasms  in  children  arise  from  the  irrita- 
tion of  teething,  affecting  botli  the  internal  and  external  organs — 
especially  when  the  child  lies  insensible  changing  its  color  fre- 
quently, with  cough,  rattling,  yawning  and  stretching ;  or,  when 
the  spasm  seems  to  come  on  violently  in  children,  or  new  born 
infants,  and  especially  when  there  has  preceded  the  spasm  a  feverish 
condition  of  the  system — very  restless — moaning  and  tossing  about ; 
and  also,  if  in  new-born  infants  the  spasm  has  been  preceded  by  vio- 
lent crying,  or  if  afteV,  they  lie  in  sopor,  or  hlilf  sleep, — CTiamomilla, 
Another  indication  for  the  use  of  Ghamomilla  is  screaming,  starting 
and  tossing  about  during  sleep.  This  remedy  seems  to  be  particularly 
adapted  to  children,  when  the  whole  nervous  system  is  very  irritable 
and  sensitive,  predisposing  them  to  spasms  or  convulsions.  Fre- 
quent fevers  and  bowel  complaints  often  deteriorate  the  feeble  frame 
of  infants  during  dentition,  so  as  to  bring  about  an  excessive  ner- 
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YOUB  irritability, — Ghamomilla  has  been  fonnd  one  of  tbe  most  useful 
and  effective  remedies  to  meet  these  conditions. 

When  the  spasm  appears  to  be  general,  twisting  the  head  and 
trunk  in  every  direction,  with  striking  about  of  the  limbs — occa- 
sional violent  jerks  through  the  whole  body,  more  particularly  per- 
ceived in  the  hand  and  epigastric  region,  with  stamping  of  the  feet, 
jerking  of  the  head  upwards  and  backwards,  and  particularly  if  the 
child  has  manifested  any  symptoms  of  a  vermicular  affection — dm. 

Ignatia  may  be  employed  to  cure  children  of  eclamsia,  when  the 
spasms  come  on  from  teething,  fright,  or  mortification* 

Nux  Mosehata  is  a  valuable  remedy  for  eclamsia  in  children- 
better  suited  to  those  of  feeble  constitution  and  scrofulous  diathesis, 
frequently  troubled  with  Diarrhoea  from  debility, — and  violent  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart. 

Nux  Vomica  seems  best  suited  when  the  eclamsia  has  been  brought 
on  by  cold  or  indigestion.  When  eclamsia  appears  to  set  in  when 
the  weather  changes,  in  children  afflicted  with  great  nervous  debility 
and  contraction  of  single  limbs,  and  especially  when  there  is  ten- 
dency to  rush  of  blood  to  the  head,  or  the  patient  is  suffering  from 
some  gastric  complaints,  Phosphorus  may  prove  an  efficient  remedy 

Platina  will  be  found  a  valuable  remedy  in  cases  of  extreme 
debility,  where  the  eclamsia  does  not  appear  to  result  from  any  local 
irritation,  but  from  general  debility  and  prostration  of  the  nervous 
system. 

Stramonium  has  been  administered  with  great  apparent  benefit, 
in  eclamsia,  especially  if  there  has  been  any  suppression  of  cutaneous 
eruption,  or  when  the  spasm  has  been  brought  on  by  fright. 

Sulphur  is  a  remedy  often  called  into  requisition  for  children  of 
strongly  marked  psoric  constitutions,  and  in  many  attacks  of  eclam- 
sia, where  other  remedies  appear  to  be  indicated,  a  single  dose  of 
sulphur  may  prove  of  service. 

There  are  other  reftiedies,  such  as  AconiUy  Arnica^  Mercuriuif 
Pulsatilla^  Veratrum,  ^c,  that  may  be  consulted, in  the  treatment 
of  eclamsia  in  children. 

Diet. — It  is  requisite  that  the  digestive  organs  should  be  guarded 
with  great  care ;  and  when  parents  are  aware  that  their  children 
are  predisposed,  or  are  habitually  inclined  to  eclamsia,  the  physi- 
cian should  enjoin  upon  them  the  duty  of  withholding  all  sweet 
meats — such  as  preserves,  candies,  &c.,  &c.,  and  all  substances  of 
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difficult  digestion.  The  food  should  be  of  a  pult^ceous  character — 
such  as  will  sufficiently  nourish  the  child  without  being  a  severe  tax 
upon  the  digestive  organs. 

2.    BCLAMSIA   IN   PRBQNANT  AND   PARTURIENT  FEMALES. 

Females  either  in  the  pregnant  or  parturient  state  may  be  attacked 
with  convulsions  decidedly  of  a  hysterical  character — but  those  most 
frequently  met  with  in  these  conditions  are  epileptiform.  The  average 
number  of  females  thus  affected  is  not  great ;  according  to  Churchill 
and  others,  not  more  than  one  in  six  hundred. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  that  usually  characterize  convulsions 
at  the  latter  period  of  utero-gestation,  and  during  parturition,  are, 
with  the  exception  of  the  aura  epilepticay  essentially  those  of  epilepsy. 
It  is  also  observed  that  similar  premonitory  symptoms  in  other 
respects  are  witnessed.  In  the  convulsions,  however,  that  occur 
daring  the  latter  period  of  gestation,  and  during  parturition,  there 
ifl  evidence  of  a  greater  vascular  hypersemia,  as  indicated  by  the 
tumefaction  of  the  face  and  the  injection  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
tunica  conjunctiva.  Sometimes  an  intense  pain  in  the  forehead  has 
been  described  as  an  important  premonitory  symptom — ^and  also  a 
severe  pain  in  the  stomach.  The  difficulty,  however,  sometimes 
comes  on  without  warning — the  pupils  become  dilated,  the  face 
tumid,  the  conjunctiva  injected — and  the  patient  temporarily  con- 
vulsed ;  the  respiration  at  first  is  irregular,  the  teeth  being  closed, 
the  respiration  forming  the  frothy  secretion  is  at  first  hissing,  but 
afterwards  almost  suspended.  The  paroxysms  are  usually  short, 
lasting  only  a  few  minutes, — the  convulsions  exhibiting  less  and  less 
violence,  gradually  subside,  and  at  variable  periods  after,  the  disor* 
dered  movements  cease,  and  the  patient  becomes  quiet;  but  usually 
with  a  pulse  much  accelerated.  Frequently  consciousness  is  entirely 
restored,  leaving  the  patient  with  headache  and  great  debility.  But 
in  more  unfavorable  cases,  the  consciousness  is  not  restored,  and 
the  confused  condition  of  the  intellect  remains  apparent.  In  other 
cases  there  is  total  insensibility,  with  stertorous  respiration. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  there  is  usually  a  return  of  the  con- 
vulsions after  ah  uncertain  interval,  and  then  will  succeed  another 
interval.  This  alternation  may  take  place  several  times  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours. 
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When  convalescence  is  the  result,  recovery  may  take  place  very 
gradually ;  the  patient  remaining  in  a  state  of  coma  for  some  time, 
and  when  there  has  been  considerable  modification  of  the  functions 
of  the  encephalon,  the  patient  may  continue  deaf,  or  blind,  and  even 
motionless  and  speechless. 

In  some  cases  of  a  fatal  termination,  the  patient  may  lie  in  a 
comatose  state  for  some  time,  and  ultimately  sink  away  and  die, 
with  an  exhibition  of  symptoms  greatly  resembling  those  of  apo- 
plexy. 

In  some  cases  the  disease  manifests  a  fatal  character  from  the 
very  onset,  and  the  patients  never  speak  or  show  the  most  obscure 
indications  of  reason  or  sensation.  They  apparently  sii^k  at  once 
into  an  apoplectic  sleep  and  die. 

Those  cases  of  convulsion  occurring  during  labor,  are  apt  to 
engender  abdominal  inflammation,  if  not  carefully  guarded  against 
by  the  practitioner. 

Puerperal  convulsions  are  always  regarded  of  an  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous character.  Dr.  Churchill  collected  statistics  that  would  go 
to  prove  that  about  one  in  every  four  cases  proves  fatal ;  and  even 
when  the  patient  recovers,  there  is  no  assurance  seemingly,  that  she 
will  not  be  more  liable  to  similar  attacks  in  her  after  pregnancies. 

Causes. — It  would  seem  from  facts  elicited  by  observation,  that 
the  causes  are  not  always  apparent.  The  seat  of  the  irritation  may 
be  in  the  uterus,  stomach,  or  bowels,  from  whence  it  acts  upon  the 
great  nervous  centres,  producing  the  convulsions.  It  has  been 
ascribed  to  mental  emotions — rush  of  blood  to  the  encephalon  during 
uterine  contractions — to  the  use  of  stimulants  during  pregnancy, 
and  at  the  time  of  parturition — and  by  some,  the  cause  is  assigned 
to  atmospheric  influence,  but  in  a  majority  of  instances  the  causes 
aH  obscure.  Post  mortem  appearances  of  the  encephalon  seldom 
disclose  anything  to  rely  upon  as  the  cause,  though  in  some 
instances  the  vessels  have  been  turgid  with  blood,  and  in  others 
serum  has  been  found  effused  in  the  ventricles,  or  in  the  cavity  of 
the  arachnoid. 

Treatment. — For  the  homoeopathic  treatment  of  eclamsia  in  preg- 
nant and  parturient  females,  the  following  group  of  remedies  may  be 
consulted:  Argentum^  Belladonna^  Cantharides^  Caustieum^  Cha- 
momilla^  Cicuta^  Hellehorus  NigeVj  Ignatiay  Nux  Moschata^  Nux 
Vomicaj  Phosphorus,  Platinum^  Stramonium  and  Sulphur. 
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In  epileptiform  attacks,  during  pregnancy,  when  the  patient  has 
complained  of  pains  as  if  bruised,  especially  in,  the  small  of  the  back 
and  the  joints  of  the  lower  extremities,  raw  and  sore  pains  of  the 
int0rnal  organs;  and  when  the  patient  is  subject  to  anxiety  and 
lowness  of  spirits,  vertigo,  with  obscuration  of  sight,  pain  in  the 
occiput,  Btupifying  pressure  in  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  paroxysms 
of  compression  in  the  brain  with  inclination  to  vomit,  and  burning 
in  the  pit  of  the  stomach  when  standing,  bleeding  of  the  nose, 
heartburn,  &c., — Argentum. 

When  the  spasmodic  attacks  are  attended  with  stiffness  of  the 
whole  body  in  highly  eikcitable  temperaments,  and  particularly  if 
the  spasms  occur  during  parturition,  and  the  patient  ban  clenched 
hands,  or,  when  the  attack  appears  to  rise  from  rush  of  blood  to  the 
head, — Belladonna. 

When  the  patient  is  faint,  weak,  and  excessively  sensitive  all  over, 
with  trembling  desire  to  lie  down,  ^nd  is  threatened  with  convul- 
sions, or  even  if  convulsions  do  occur  during  pregnancy,  and  espe- 
cially if  there  is  retention  of  urine,  or  spasmodic  pains  in  the  blad- 
der before  the  attack,  and  there  has  been  a  complete  loss  of  appetite 
and  aversion  to  food,  and  burning  eructations,  increased  by  drinking, 
or  when  there  has  been  any  inflammation  of  the  kidneys, — CanthO" 
rides  may  be  consulted. 

Causticum  may  be  employed  with  advantage  when  there  is  con- 
vulsive motions  and  twitchings,  and  spasm — and  when  coffee  appears 
to  aggravate  the  sufferings,  and  when  there  is  an  intolerable  rest- 
lessness of  the  whole  body ;  and  when  the  patient  is  melancholy 
and  disposed  to  weep, — full  of  fear  at  night,  and  complains  of 
stiching  pain  in  the  temples,  pressure  in  the  eyes,  roaring  or  buzzing 
reports  in  the  head,  and  particularly  in  the  ears. 

ChamamUla  is  one  of  the  best  remedies  that  can  be  called  into 
requisition,  for  spasms  in  pregnant  or  lying  in  females,  subject  to 
debility  and  nervous  restlessness ;  it  will  be  found  unusually  appli- 
cable to  the  various  ailments  of  females,  during  the  delicate  period 
of  gestation,  and  also  during  parturition. 

CietUa  has  been  regarded  a  useful  remedy  for  spasmodic  pains  of 
various  kinds  during  pregnancy  and  parturition.  It  has  been  suc« 
cessfuUy  employed  when  the  patient  has  been  attacked  with  general 
convulsions,  and  also,  when  the  patient  has  complained  of  jerks 
through  the  head,  arms  and  lower  limbs,  resembling  electric  shocks. 
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HeUehorui  Niger  may  be  consulted  when  the  patient  manifests  an 
cedematous  condition  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  great  debility 
and  convulsions  supervene,  and  a  convulsive  movement  of  the 
muscles;  and  also  when  the  patient  manifests  a  silent  melancholy,  or 
excesssive  anguish  as  if  she  would  die. 

Ignatia  for  confused  feeling  in  the  head  with  sensation  of  suffo- 
cation, convulsions,  spasmodic  and  compressive  pains. 

Nux  Moschatay  when  the  patient  is  subject  to  fainting  fits,  hys- 
teric paroxysms  and  convulsions,  either  during  pregnancy  or  partu- 
rition— and  particularly  if  she  manifests  excessive  languor,  either  in 
the  knees  or  small  of  the  back,  and  drowsiness  before  or  after  the 
spasms. 

Nux  Vomica^  when  there  is  gastric  and  bilious  derangement  and 
congestions,  and  tendency  to  convulsions ;  convulsions  or  spasms 
followed  by  paralytic  weakness.  This  remedy  is  the  most  suitable  for 
females  of  sanguine  or  choleric  temperaments,  subject  to  much  ncN 
vous  irritability,  and  rushes  of  blood  to  the  head. 

Phosphorus  may  be  found  useful,  when  there  is  a  complication  of 
chest  affections,  and  a  tendency  to  catarrhal  fevers  and  lung  com- 
plaints. This  remedy  is  for  the  most  part  to  be  consulted  as  an 
adjunct  to  those  well  suited  to  spasmodic  diflBculties,  when  the  symp- 
toms that  indicate  its  use  are  present. 

Platina  is  especially  suitable  for  females,  subject  to  frequent 
trembling  and  palpitation  of  the  heart — excessive  debility  and 
uterine  weakness,  attended  with  spasms  without  loss  of  conscious- 
ness,— and  also,  when  there  is  mental  derangement  after  a  convul- 
sion, and  when  there  is  involuntary  weeping  and  extreme  anguish 
about  the  heart,  with  fear  of  approaching  death,  or  general  lowness 
of  spirits. 

Stramonium^  when  there  is  trembling  of  the  limbs  during  labor, 
and  convulsions  with  loss  of  consciousness. 

Sulphur,  when  there  is  some  impairment  of  the  senses,  such  as 
deafness,  loss  of  sight;  and  also,  when  the  memory  is  impaired, 
after  the  patient  has  suffered  from  convulsions. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  females,  suffering  from  eclamsia  during 
pregnancy,  should  be  as  exempt  from  irritations  of  every  kind  as 
possible,  and  in  a  darkened  room  away  from  noise ;  and  that  they 
should  not  be  allowed  the  free  use  of  watery  drinks,  and  but  little 
food  of  any  kind. 
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BPILEPST. 

This  disease  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  eclamsia ;  it  manifests 
itself  in  paroxysms,  sometimes  periodically,  but  generally  at  irregu- 
lar periods. 

Symptoms. — The  premonitory  symptoms  are  usually  such  as 
foretell  nervous  affections  in  general.  One  or  more  of  the  senses 
may  be  depraved ;  flashes  of  light  or  dark  spots  before  the  eyes — 
tinnitus  aurium,  vertigo,  confusion,  or  slight  mental  aberration,  head- 
ache, numbness  of  some  part  of  the  body,  as  a  finger  or  toe ;  a  dis- 
agreeable itching  or  formication ;  palpitation,  or  irregularity  in  the 
action  of  the  heart,  with  violent  pains  in  the  chest ;  vomiting  occa- 
sionally. Most  writers  have  described  a  peculiar  sensation,  denomi- 
nated, the  aura-epileptica,  as  a  premonitory  symptom.  It  is  said  to 
be  a  sensation  originating  in  the  extremities,  as  if  the  air  were 
passing  upwards  to  the  heart  or  brain,  and  when  it  reaches  either  of 
these  centres  of  vital  action,  the  patient  immediately  falls — deprived 
of  consciousness — and  the  paroxysm  commences. 

But  whether  there  has  been  any  precursory  symptoms  or  not, 
the  epileptic  falls  suddenly — sometimes  uttering  a  distressing  cry — 
deprived  of  all  sensation,  volition,  or  mental  manifestation  of  any 
kind.  Sometimes  the  patient  will  moan  when  the  attack  comes  on ; 
at  other  times  he  will  run  or  jump,  and  move  about  rapidly  before 
he  falls. 

French  writers  distinguish  this  disiease  into  three  varieties. 

Ist,  Chrand  Malj  when  the  patient  falls  in  perfect  epilepsy. 

2d,  Petit  Malf  when  there  is  vertigo,  confusion  and  partial  con- 
vulsions. 

8d,  Absence,  when  there  is  no  convulsion,  but  simply  loss  of  sen- 
sation and  intelligence. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  this  distinction  depends  entirely 
upon  the  severity  of  the  symptoms. 

TVhen  the  symptoms  are  severe,  the  face  appears  tumefied  and 
livid ;  the  eyes  turned  up  and  fixed;  the  pupils  dilated  or  contracted, 
and  immovable ;  the  jaws  are  so  firmly  brought  together  as  some- 
times to  injure  the  tongue.  The  convulsions  are  for  the  most  part 
general,  affecting  all  the  voluntary  muscles,  though  sometimes  those 
of  one  side  are  more  affected  than  those  of  the  other.  The  inspi- 
ratory muscles  likewise  participate  in  the  convulsions ;  the  respira" 
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tion  becomes  hurried  and  laborious ;  short  inspirations,  frequent  and 
loud.  Sometimes  the  circulation  does  not  appear  to  be  affected, 
though  generally  it  is  much  disturbed;  at  times  the  respiration 
seems  temporarily  arrested.  The  violence  of  the  distortions  docs 
not  usually  last  many  minutes,  before  it  begins  to  diminish.  The 
redness  of  the  face  disappears,  and  the  face  becomes  pale;  perspi- 
ration begins  to  appear  upon  the  surface,  and  the  patient  manifests 
great  prostration;  and  generally  devoid  of  consciousness,  com- 
pletely comatose,  with  loud  respiration. 

After  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  the  patient  begins  to  recover ; 
still  complaining  of  a  confusion,  lassitude,  pains  in  the  head  and 
limbs,  and  ignorant  of  what  has  occurred  except  from  the  injuries 
he  may  have  received  during  the  paroxysm. 

Sometimes  a  furious  mani&  succeeds,  which  may  last  for  several 
days.     This  has  been  termed  mania  epileptica,  or  epileptic  delirium. 

The  paroxysms  of  epilepsy  may  sometimes  occur  only  once  in  a 
year,  but  more  frequently  they  occur  as  often  as  once  a  month,  and 
sometimes  every  week;  and,  occasionally  every  day  and  even  at 
shorter  intervals.  The  more  frequently  they  occur  the  less  violent 
may  be  the  symptoms;  the  paroxysms  not  being  fully  formed. 
Sometimes  there  is  merely  a  loss  of  consciousness,  or  a  slight  exhi- 
bition of  convulsions  in  the  muscles  of  the  face. 

When  'the  disease  is  confirmed,  the  attacks  commonly  come  on 
during  the  night,  shortly  after  the  patient  has  gone  to  sleep ;  and 
he  awakes  in  the  morning  with  no  knowledge  of  his  having  had  an 
attack,  except  from  the  feelings  of  languor  and  lassitude  with  which 
he  finds  himself  afflicted. 

The  horizontal  position  assumed  on  going  to  sleep,  is  supposed  to 
facilitate  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  head  by  the  arteries,  and  thereby 
occasion  the  difficulty ;  but  it  seem  squite  as  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that  some  modification  of  the  nervous  centres  themselves  during 
sleep,  may  favor  the  epileptic  condition.  ^ 

JPrognosis, — In  a  majority  of  instances,  epileptics  have  ultimately 
fallen  into  idiocy,  but  when  the  difficulty  occurs  prior  to  the  age  of 
puberty,  it  may  terminate  in  health.  The  evolution  that  takes 
place  at  this  period  in  the  system  may  change  the  morbid  conditioQi 
and  the  disease  may  disappear  under  homoeopathic  treatment.  Cures 
have  been  wrought  at  other  and  more  advanced  periods  of  life,  bat 
in  many  cases  after  a  duration  of  years,  other  maladies  superveDd, 
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under  whicli  the  patient  sinks.  Death  seldom  occurs  during  a 
paroxysm,  unless  it  results  from  congestion  of  the  brain,  or  from  the 
severe,  depression  which  the  violence  of  the  disease  has  produced 
upon  the  system,  rendering  it  totally  unable  to  rally. 

CauseB. — ^Young  persons  are  more  subject  to  epilepsy  than  adults 
and  females,  more  than  males,  from  which  it  might  seem  that  feeble- 
ness or  delicacy  of  the  constitution  may  render  the  system  more 
liable  to  the  disease.  It  is  maintained  by  some  that  epilepsy  is  a 
hereditary  disease,  but  there  are  doubts  of  this  being  true ;  although 
in  some  instances,  perhaps,  the  disease  may  be  hereditarily  trans- 
mitted. 

When  there  is  great  mobility  and  irritability  of  the  neryous 
system,  atmospheric  heat  may  develope  the  disease. 

Among  the  exciting  causes  may  be  reckoned,  mental  application 
and  emotion,  frights,  tickling  the  soles  of  the  feet  or  sides  of  chil- 
dren, has  been  known  to  bring  on  the  disease ;  overpowering  odors, 
venereal  excesses,  great  fatigue,  vermicular  affections,  and  reper- 
cassed  eruptions,  are  also  classed  among  the  exciting  causes. 

Meyer  supposes  that  epilepsy  may  be  epidemic  in  schools  of  young 
misses,  who  have  not  attained  the  age  of  puberty.  One  being 
attacked,  he  asserts,  was  followed  by  the  same  difficulty  in  others, 
who  were  pf  highly  excitable  temperaments.  Some  have  supposed 
that  the  condition  of  the  moon  may  exert  some  influence  of  the 
kind,  but  this  superstitious  notion  is  entirely  wanting  in  confirmation. 

Disorders  of  the  intestinal  canal  are  commW  exciting  causes; 
paroxysms  frequently  occur  after  aliment  of  an  improper  character' 
has  been  taken  into  the  stomach. 

Marshall  Hall  supposed  all  convulsive  diseases  to  be  affections  of 
the  true  medulla  spinalis^  and  he  ranks  epilepsy  among  the  centric 
convulsions,  which  may  be  induced  by  any  disease  within  the  spine. 

Post  mortem  researches  have  disclosed  no  anatomical  character- 
istics peculiar  to  epilepsy;  although  the  inference  is,  that  some 
inappreciable  modification  of  the  nervous  centres  may  occasion  the 
disease. 

Treatmeivt. — During  the  paroxysm  much  cannot  be  done,  it 
must  have  its  course ;  but  when  there  are  premonitory  symptoms, 
well  chosen  remedies  may  ward  off,  or  materially  lighten  the  attack. 
The  disease  is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  incurable,  when  it 
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occars  previous  to  the  age  of  puberty,  nor  jet  when  it  arises  as  a 
sympathetic  affection. 

Its  occurrence  after  the  age  of  puberty,  as  a  constitutional  or 
hereditary  infirmity,  forbids  the  hope  of  a  speedy  cure.  It  having 
been  of  long  duration,  would  argue  that  it  is  difficult  to  briug  about 
a  cure.  Treatment,  however,  under  the  most  discouraging  circam- 
^  stances,  may  prove  useful  in  lengthening  the  intervals  between  the 
attacks,  and  also  in  mitigating  the  violence  of  the  attacks  when 
they  occur. 

The  remedies  generally  found  most  useful  in  the  treatment  of  the 
malady  are,  Aeonitej  Arnica^  Argentum  Nitricum^  Belladonna, 
Oalearea,  Oausttcum,  Gicuta,  Cuprum,  Hyoseyamu^,  Ignatid,  Nux 
Vomieay  Opium,  Silicea,  Stramonium  and  Sulphur. 

Aconite,  when  there  is  a  full  bounding  pulse,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  an  attack ;  and  also,  when  the  subject  is  of  a  plethoric 
habit,  and  of  sanguine  temperament,  and  particularly  if  there  is 
feverish  heat  about  the  head,  and  vertigo. 

Arnica,  when  before  the  attack  there  is  a  disposition  to  yawn, 
and  the  patient  seems  wearied  and  fatigued ;  and  also,  when  the 
attack  has  been  excited  by  a  blow  or  fall.  This  remedy  is  also 
useful  after  the  convulsion  has  passed  off — when  the  patient  feels 
sore  and  fatigued,  with  a  sensation  in  the  extremities,  as  if  bruised. 

Argentum  Nitricum.  This  remedy  has  been  used  between  the 
attacks,  when  the  epilepsy  has  been  complete ;  when  there  is  a  sen- 
sation as  if  the  limbs  would  go  to  sleep,  and  when  very  weak  and 
weary  as  if  worn  out  and  exhausted.  It  also  may  be  administered 
during  an  epileptic  attack  when  the  convulsion  is  violent,  prodacing 
a  paralysis  of  the  extremities ;  and  when  there  is  much  tenacious 
mucus  in  the  mouth,  or  else  when  there  is  a  dry  tongue ;  and  parti- 
cularly  when  the  face  exhibits  a  sunken  pale  or  bluish  appearance, 
and  the  patient  looks  sick  and  exhausted. 

Belladonna.  At  the  commencement  of  an  attack,  when  there  is 
a  crawling  and  torpor  in  the  upper  extremities,  jerking  of  the  limbs, 
especially  of  the  arms ;  convulsive  movement  of  the  face,  eyes  and 
mouth,  rush  of  blood  to  the  head  with  vertigo ;  bloatedness  or  red- 
ness of  the  face,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  paleness  and  coldness  of  the 
face,  with  shivering  and  dread  of  light,  with  fixed  look  of  the  eyes, 
dilated  or  contracted  pupils;  or  when  the  eyes  are  convulsed, 
obstruction  of  the  throat,  rendering  the  patient  unable  to  swallow; 
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foaming  at  the  mouth,  involantary  discharges  from  the  bowels  and 
of  urine,  oppression  of  the  chest,  and  anxious  respiration ;  great 
tendency  to  a  recurrence  of  the  fits  from  the  most  trivial  excitement 
or  contradiction,  loss  of  consciousness ;  sleeplessness  after  the  fit, 
great  restlessness  and  tossing  about,  or  lethargic  sleep  with  grimaces 
and  smiles,  and  waking  with  starts  and  cries. 

'Calcarea^  when  the  fits  occur  in  children  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis, 
or  from  suppressed  eruptions,  and  the  attack  commences  with  severe 
headache,  confined  mostly  to  one  side  of  the  head  or  the  occiput. 
This  remedy  may  also  be  employed  in  the  treatment  of  females,  sub- 
ject to  attacks  of  sick  headache,  ending  in  epileptiform  convulsions. 
It  may  be  followed  with  Pulsatilla  or  Belladonna. 

Causticum,  when  there  are  convulsive  motions  and  twitchings, 
contractive  or  burning  cardialgia,  and  epileptic  spasms ;  and  parti- 
cularly ivhen  there  is  preceding  the  attack  a  violent  headache  from 
getting  heated;  spasmodic  tension  of  the  brain,  and  oppressive 
headache  and  twitching  of  the  upper  lip,  pressure  and  burning  in 
the. eyes,  distension  of  the  abdomen,  and  involuntary  emission  of 
urine,  and  constipation  of  the  bowels. 

Cicutaj  when  there  is  vertigo,  as  if  the  patient  would  fall,  spas- 
modic affections  of  various  kinds,  general  convulsions  and  epilepsy 
in  parturient  or  pregnant  females.  It  is  suited  to  females  of  pale 
faces,  with  cold  extremities,  subject  to  scurvy,  suppurating  eruptions 
upon  tbe  skin  or  hairy  scalp,  and  in  front  and  behind  the  ears ; 
violent  thirst,  burning  pressure  at  the  stomach,  and  anxiety  at  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  frequent  thin  stool,  and  frequent  urging  to 
urinate,  jerking  and  twitching  of  the  arms  and  fingers. 

Cuprum^  when  the  commencement  of  the  fit  is  in  the  fingers  and 
toes,  or  in  the  arms,  or  retraction  of  the  thumbs ;  and  when  there  is 
loss  of  consciousness  and  speech,  salivation,  sometimes  of  ^  frothy 
character,  eyes  and  face  red,  when  the  fits  occur  at  the  menstrual 
period. 

Sj/oseyamuSj  when  the  face  is  bloated,  and  when  there  is  a  bluish 
color  of  the  lips,  foam  at  the  mouth,  prominent  eyes,  convulsive 
movement  of  certain  limbs,  or  of  the  whole  body,  violent  tossing 
about,  retraction  of  the  limbs,  renewal  of  the  fits  in  attempting  to 
swallow  the  least  portion  of  liquid,  cries,  grinding  of  the  teeth,  loss 
of  consciousness,  involuntary  and  unnoticed  emission  of  the  urine, 
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cerebral    congestion,  deep   and  lethargic  sleep,   with    stertorous 
breathing. 

Ignatia^  when  the  attack  is  brought  on  by  grief;  convulsivfe 
movements  of  the  limbs,  eyes,  muscles  of  the  face  and  lips,  throw- 
ing of  the  head ;  retraction  of  the  thumbs,  bluish  or  red  face,  or  red 
on  one  cheek  and  paleness  on  the  other,  or  redness  and  paleness 
alternately,  frothing  at  the  mouth,  spasms  in  the  throat  and  larj\ix, 
with  threatening  of  suffocation,  difficult  deglutition,  loss  of  con- 
sciousness ;  frequent  yawning  or  drowsy  sleep,  great  anxiety,  and 
deep  sighs  between  or  before  the  attacks,  daily  paroxysms. 

Nuz  Vomica^  when  there  are  shrieks,  throwing  back  of  the  head, 
trembling  or  convulsive  jerks  of  the  limbs  or  muscles ;  renewal  of 
the  paroxysms  after  contradictions  and  disappointments,  or  from 
anger ;  unnoticed  emission  of  urine  and  passing  of  faeces,  sensation 
of  numbness  of  the  limbs,  vomiting,  profuse  perspiration,  costive- 
ness,  ill  humor  during  the  intervals  between  the  paroxysms. 

Opiurriy  when  the  fits  occur  at  night,  or  in  the  evening — throw- 
ing back  of  the  head,  or  violent  movement  of  the  limbs,  particularly 
the  arms ;  loss  of  consciousness,  clasped  hands,  and  deep  somnolency 
after  the  paroxysm  or  fit. 

Silicea^  in  chronic  epilepsy,  may  be  useful  after  Calcarea,  when 
the  fits  occur  at  night. 

Stramonium^  when  there  is  throwing  back  of  the  head  or  convul- 
sive motion  of  the  limbs,  and  especially  the  upper  portion  of  the 
body  and  the  abdomen ;  haggard  and  pale  face,  stupid  expression, 
bloated  appearance  of  the  countenance,  red  face,  unconscious,  insen- 
sible, and  sometimes  cries,  screaiiis,  &c.,  &c.,  when  the  sight  of 
brilliant  objects,  or  contact  brings  on  the  fits.  This  remedy  maybe 
used  after  Aconite  or  Belladonna ;  or  in  alternation,  with  Galcarea 
or  Sulphur. 

Sulphur^  when  the  aura  epileptica  is  manifest,  which  is  denoted 
by  sensation,  as  if  a  mouse  were  crawling  over  the  muscles. 

When  the  patient  is  attacked,  he  should  be  placed  in  a  horizontal 
position,  and  such  precaution  should  be  taken,  as  will  obviatft  any 
injury  that  may  result  from  the  violence  of  the  convulsive  move- 
ments. It  is  always  commendable  to  insert  something  between 
the  jaws,  to  prevent  the  tongue  from  being  bitten.  If  in  males,  the 
cravat  should  be  loosened  or  removed,  and  the  clothes  also  should 
be  made  loose  about  the  chest.     If  in  females,  the  lacinga  of  stays 
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and  corsets  should  be  removed;  cold  T^rater  may  be  sprinkled  over 
the  face,  especially  when  the  breathing  is  much  affected  by  a  spasm 
of  the  muscles  concerned  in  respiration. 

Diet  and  Regimen. — There  are  few  things  more  pernicious  than 
a  resort  to  stimulants,  for  persons  subject  to  epilepsy;  for  it  is  sel- 
dom that  more  can  be  effected  by  their  use,  than  a  mere  temporary 
relief — while  a  positive  injury  is  inflicted  upon  the  depressed  nerves — 
and  an  obstacle  is  thrown  in  the  way  of  recuperation.  The  patient 
should  be  restricted  to  a  plain  diet,  easy  of  digestion ;  food  should 
be  taken  only  in  moderate  quantities.  A  generous  diet  may  be 
allowed  to  persons  whose  digestion  is  good,  and  whose  systems  are 
weak  and  exhausted,  and  require  substantial  nourishment;  great 
care,  however,  should  be  exercised  not  to  overload  the  stomach,  and 
between  the  paroxysms,  excesses  of  every  kind  should  be  avoided — 
and  above  all  excessive  exertion,  that  is  likely  to  weary  the  whole 
Bjstem,  and  predispose  it  for  an  attack. 

CHOREA. 

This  distressing  disease,  usually  denominated  St  Vitus'  Dance^ 
is  unquestionably  peculiar  to  the  nervous  system. 

Symptoms. — Irregular  and  uncontrolable  movements  of  different 
muscles  or  portions  of  the  body — and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  the 
whole  of  the  body  may  be  implicated.  It  has  been  noticed  that  the 
left  half  of  the  body  is  affected  more  frequently  than  the  right. 
From  which  it  would  be  inferred  that  the  right  hemisphere  of  the 
brain  is  implicated.  The  affection  is  not  always  so  extensive,  some- 
tiroes  the  muscular  motions  are  limited  to  a  certain  part — as  to  the 
face,  one  arm,  or  to  a  single  muscle.  The  motions  are  both  strange 
and  fantastical — as  for  instance,  the  most  singular  grimaces  and 
contortions  are  witnessed,  when  limited  to  the  face ;  stammering  is 
also  the  result  when  the  muscles  concerned  in  articulation  are 
affected.  Sometimes  the  respiratory  njuscles  and  those  of  degluti- 
tion are  involved  in  the  diflBculty — and  it  has  been  affirmed  even, 
that  the  muscles  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  the  bladder  may  be  so 
implicated,  as  to  cause  an  involuntary  discharge  of  foeces  and  urine. 

It  is  not  usual  for  the  mental  faculties  to  be  much  impaired  unless 
the  disease  persists  for  a  long  time  ;  under  such  circumstances  the 
individual  may  become  fretful  and  capricious,  and  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  there  may  be  some  indications  of  idiocy. 
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Andral  maintains  that  the  nutritive  functions  are  not  impaired — 
but  others  have  observed  an  unusual  torpor  of  the  digestive  organs. 

During  sleep,  the  symptoms  are  less  marked,  and  sometimes  they 
appear  to  be  entirely  suspended.  It  has  also  been  remarked  that  a 
fit  of  passion  will  frequently  suspend  the  symptoms. 

The  disease  seldom  comes  on  without  some  precursory  sign- 
al though  in  some  instances  it  comes  on  suddenly.  The  patient 
often  betrays  great  irritability  of  temper,  disordered  digestion,  pal- 
pitations of  the  heart  and  other  nervous  indications,  as  ^  well  as 
twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  extremities,  &c. 

The  duration  of  the  affection  is  uncertain,  sometimes  it  may  last 
for  a  few  days  only,  at  other  times  it  may  continue  for  months,  and 
even  years,  even  to  the  end  of  life,  unless  some  great  evolution  takes 
place  in  the  system,  as  at  the  age  of  puberty;  under' such  circum- 
stances the  disease  may  eventuate  in  health,  though  frequently  it 
takes  another  form,  such  as  epilepsy,  &c.  It  is  believed,  from 
observation,  that  homoeopathic  remedies  may  often  exert  a  salutary 
influence  in  controlling  the  disease. 

Gausbs. — The  disease  is  common  to  childhood,  and  for  this  reason 
it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  predisposing  causes.  It  has  been 
observed  in  the  Hdpital  des  Eafan9  of  Paris,  that  during  a  period 
of  ten  years,  that  one  in  two  hundred  of  the  children  admitted 
become  affected  with  Ohoreay  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
disease  is  not  very  common.  Professor  Reese  of  New  York,  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  disease  in  this  country,  from  some  cause,  is 
more  frequent  than  formerly.  It  prevails  the  most  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  fourteen. 

Some  writers  have  reckoned  among  the  exciting  causes  that  of 
masturbation ;  but  as  the  disease  usually  occurs  previous  to  the  age 
of  puberty,  this  idea  appears  to  be  erroneous.  A  greater  number  of 
females  seem  to  be  affected  with  the  disease  than  males.  According 
to  the  observation  of  Rufzy  in  the  hospital  before  alluded  to,  there 
were  three  females  to  one  male,  similar  observations  have  been 
made  by  other  pathologists. 

Some  pathologists  maintain,  that  a  scrofulous  diathesis  is  favour- 
able for  the  development  of  the  disease,  and  that  it  occurs  more 
frequently  in  rickety  children  than  others;  but  other  authorities 
maintain,  that  there  is  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  constitutions 
of  those  affected  and  those  not  affected. 
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INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE 

DELIVERED  AT  THE  LONDON  HOMCEOPATHIC  HOSPITAL  IN  1855. 

Br  T.  B.  LSADHAM,  K.  D.,  V.  R*  C.  S.»  SURGEON  ACCOUCHEUR  TO  THE  HOSPITAL. 

[From  the  British  Journal  of  Homoeopathy.] 
(Oontiiuied  from  page  214.) 

While  we  are  conscions  that  the  medical  world  has  been  led  astray 
bj  the  too  ardent  votaries  of  science,  from  the  habit  of  simple,  close 
observation  of  disease,  as  respects  the  individuality  of  the  case,  and 
have  thus  been  led  by  nosologists  to  treat  rather  the  name  of  a  dis- 
ease, as  an  abstract  entity,  than  the  real  morbid  state  as  detailed  by 
accnrately  collected  symptoms ;  a  practice  which  has  stimulated  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  called  nosological  writers  to  attempt  an  infini- 
tesimal division  of  disease,  (however  much  they  may  abjure  infinite- 
simal division  of  drugs)  with  a  nomenclature  proportionally  exten- 
sive, and  I  need  scarcely  add  confusing,  we  are,  nevertheless,  aware, 
that  the  connection  and  true  value  of  symptoms  cannot  be  fully 
appreciated  without  a  knowledge  of  physiology;  or  their  possible  and 
probable  results  anticipated  without  a  reference  to  pathology.  So, 
likewise,  as  regards  the  application  of  therapeutics  in  the  treatment 
of  disease,  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  take  the  sensible  properties  of 
drugs,  and  to  form  a  guess  as  to  the  probable  efi*ects  they  might 
have  upon  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  human  body ;  or,  from  some 
accidental  or  experimental  effect  upon  the  lower  animals,  to  draw 
an  inference  as  to  their  properties  and  powers,  and  the  part  of  the 
system  upon  which  their  poisonous  qualities  were  most  exploded,  and 
hence  to  start  at  once  upon  an  experimental  excursion  in  some 
human  body  under  the  influence  of  disease.  But,  is  this  fair  and 
scientific  experiment  7  Is  it  not  rather  a  crude  operation,  beginning 
in  ignorance  and  ending  in  confusion;  a  mere  haphazard  attempt, 
without  induction,  and  without  result,  without  a  shadow  of  a  physi- 
ological connection,  and  the  dimmest  outline  of  a  therapeutic  action. 
What  wonder  then  if  the  materia  medica  of  allopathy  is  found  in 
perpetual  change,  with  nothing  stable — nothing  definite!  What 
marvel  need  there  be,  that  remedy  after  remedy  has  appeared  upon 

the  stage,  with  vaunted  powers  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  has  run  the 
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gauntlet  of  fashion,  and  ere  long  dropped  neglected,  repudiated,  and 
despised,  like  the  beauty  of  a  season  who  has  disappointed  the  hopes 
of  her  admirers. 

But  such  has  been  the  ever  recurring  process  of  therapeutical 
researches ;  such  the  fate  of  the  majority  of  the  remedies  for  disease. 
So,  again,  as  regards  pathology ^  and  its  bearing  upon  the  treatment  of 
disease.  Physicians  have  been  ever  striving  to  combat  an  imaginary 
entity y  a  supposed  morbid  state,  which  could  only  be  guessed  at,  and 
must,  therefore,  always  be  open  to  doubt,  by  means  of  an  equally  ima- 
ginary antithesis^  or  therapeutic  operation  in  the  animal  economy; 
which,  of  necessity  must  as  often  fail  as  succeed.  For,  in  summing 
up  the  virtue  of  drugs,  they  habitually  resolve  them  into  classes, 
distinguished  by  the  various  active  processes  or  effects  which  they 
are  found  at  times  to  induce ;  such  as,  sudorifics,  diuretics,  deriva- 
tives, purgatives,  expectorants,  &c. ;  and  in  prescribing  any  drug 
with  the  view  to  produce  some  or  all  of  these  operations  in  the 
system,  they  do  so  with  the  belief  that  they  are  counteracting,  aiUir 
pathically^  a  morbid  condition,  which,  with  them,  has  a  distinct 
nosological  character,  but  which,  nevertheless,  may  not  exist  at  all, 
since  we  daily  find  the  most  experienced  physicians  deceived  upon 
the  pathology  of  a  case.  This  mode  of  procedure  is,  therefore, 
simply  a  forcing  process,  operating  upon  different  parts  of  the 
economy,  without  any  real  pathological  or  physiological  connection 
whatever.  It  was  reserved  for  Hahnemann  to  trace  out  and  bring 
to  perfection  the  only  true  and  scientific  mode  of  determining  the 
virtues  and  qualities  of  drugs,  and  of  applying  them  to  the  cure  of 
disease. 

His  was,  indeed,  a  method  of  pure  experimentation,  and  the  pro- 
priety and  correctness  of  the  principle,  of  proving  drugs  upon  the 
healthy  human  body,  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  success  which  has 
attended  the  application  of  the  law  ^^  similia  eimilibus  curantur;" 
which  sprung  up  and  dawned  upon  the  mind  of  Hahnemann,  while 
he  was  testing  the  virtues  of  Cinchona  Bark. 

Here  then,  was  a  physiological  and  pathological  basis — a  certain 
drug  was  taken  in  order  to  note  its  effects  upon  a  healthy  body ;  it 
was  found  to  disturb  certain  functions ;  to  induce  definite  sy mptoma ; 
to  create  a  morbid  state :  the  similarity  of  this  state  to  one  which  bad 
been  cured  by  the  same  drug  in  a  smaller  quantity  led  to  the  inquiry 
"— "  Possibly  this  very  similarity  may  be  the  reason  it  was  cured  by 
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it  ?  and  if  so,  the  same  resalt  may  attach  to  similar  experiments 
vith  other  drugs  ?"  Patient  and  long  continued  inyestigations  con- 
firmed  the  expectation,  and  as  you  are  all  well  aware,  consummated 
the  triumph  of  Hahnemann's  sagacity.  I  say,  then,  the  assertion 
that  homoeopathy  necessarily  sots  aside  the  valuable  aid  of  pht/ii- 
ology  and  pathology j  is  an  invention  of  the  enemy,  and  as  baseless 
as  the  majority  of  the  arguments  which  have  been  brought  against 
Hahnemann  and  his  followers.  In  proof  of  this,  I  would  only  refer 
you  to  a  perusal  of  his  Lesser  Writings;  and  will  here  only  make  a 
single  quotation  from  his  popular  treatise  on  Dietetics.  He  says — 
"  I  saw  a  lying-in  woman,  who  after  a  difficult  labour  suffered  from 
intolerable  after  pains,  and  a  great  loss  of  blood.  She  cried  for 
coffee,  although  when  she  was  well  she  could  scarcely  endure  it.*  *  * 
Her  haemorrhage  resulted  from  atony  of  the  womb,  and  this  from 
diminished  irritability  of  its  fibres,  and  the  specific  remedy  for  this 
was  coffee.  A  few  cups  of  very  strong  coffee  were  given  to  her,  and 
haemorrhage  and  pains  ceased  suddenly.  Opium  would  have  had 
no  effect  in  such  a  case." 

This  mode  of  reasoning  does  not  indicate  a  contempt  for  physi- 
ology or  pathology  certainly.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  evidence  of  a 
mind  taking  a  comprehensive  and  philosophical  view  of  a  simple 
case,  and  shows  how  he  at  once  reasoned  through  the  physiological 
bearings  of  the  symptoms,  until  he  arrived  instinctively,  as  it  were, 
at  the  pathological  basis  to  which  his  remedy  applied.  But  thi^ 
discourse  on  dietetics,  as  it  exists  in  his  Lesser  Writings^  is  full  of 
similar  examples  of  correct  reasoning,  and  consummate  knowledge. 
The  further  development  of  pathology,  is  a  study  of  the  conse- 
quences,— the  sequelae  of  disease, — and  gives  us  no  distinct  infor- 
mation of  the  morbid  process  as  it  is  going  on  during  life.  While, 
therefore,  it  is  highly  necessary  that  it  should  be  cultivated  as  a 
branch  of  medical  study,  and  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  study  of 
disease,  that  chemistry  and  botany  do  to  the  study  of  therapeutics, 
and,  without  a  knowledge  of  which  the  medical  education  would  be 
very  incomplete,  it  still  only  unravels  to  us  the  terminations  of  the 
morbid  process,  together  with  the  often  abortive  efforts  of  nature  in 
her  attempts  to  preserve  the  integrity  and  freedom  of  the  organic 
functions,  or,  to  remove  the  impediments  which  the  morbid  process 
has  left/  in  her  way,  or,  to  compensate,  in  some  way  or  other,  for 
Btmctural  alterations.    But  this  is  all  affected  by  the  operations  of 
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the  vital  force,  that  internal  instinctive  energy  which  is  resident  in 
the  organic  nerves,  which,  with  a  force,  in  proportion  to  the  amonnt 
of  organic  vigour,  either  inherent  in  the  individual  originally,  or 
still  preserved  in  a  partially  impaired  organ,  ever  continues  to  act 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  organic  function  in  any  given 
organ  of  the  body,  and  in  so  doing  effects  those  compensating 
changes  or  partial  reparations,  which  enable  the  organ  to  continue 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  body,  performing  its  functions,  often 
feebly  and  very  partially,  yet  suflSciently  to  respond  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  organic  life. 

These  changes,  then,  inform  us  of  the  direct  and  collateral  results 
of  morbid  action,  and  of  the  extent  to  which  the  struggle  of  the  vital 
force  has  failed  to  relieve  the  organs ;  but  as  it  is  the  organic  vital 
force  which  presides  over  the  functions,  that  we  have  to  direct,  to 
stimulate,  and  to  control,  and  which,  if  preserved  in  its  integrity 
would  certainly  prevent  disease,  (as  we  cannot  operate  upon  the 
inorganic  results  of  morbid  action)  the  extent  to  which  a  knowledge 
of  pathology  is  competent  to  aid  us  in  the  cure  of  disease,  is  toler- 
bly  well  dejQned,  and  certainly  limited.    For  example,  our  patholo- 
gical studies  may  enable  us  in  a  given  simple  case,  to  determine  the 
region  within  which  active  disease  is  proceeding ;  or,  possibly,  by 
the  help  of  some  extrinsic  evidence  of  functional  aberration,  such  as 
an  examination  of  the  secretions  and  excretions,  by  occular  chemical, 
or  microscopical  investigation,  may  direct  us  to  the  organ  which  is 
principally  or  primarily  affected ;  but,  beyond  this,  when  extension 
of  disease  has  taken   place  into  neighbouring  tissues,  and  other 
organs  have  become  involved  in  the  complex  web  of  chronic  disease, 
the  efforts  of  the  wisest  are  too  often  unavailing  to  unravel  the  cate- 
nation of  morbid  action,  and  trace  to  their  source  the  confused  mass 
of  symptoms  which  overlay  and  obscure  the  fon%  et  origo  malts. 
And,  even,  if  we  could  arrive  by  these  means  at  the  desired  object 
of  research,  and  expose  with  unerring  faithfulness  the  original  point 
of  depaVture  from  health,  how  little  would  it,  in  many  of  the  com- 
plicated cases  of  chronic  disease  which  come  daily  before  our  eyes, 
assist  us  in  arriving  at  a  means  of  cure,  since  by  the  lapse  of  time, 
in  some  instances,  and  in  others,  by  the  abortive  efforts  of  the  vital 
force  to  preserve  the  functional  and  organic  integrity,  the  morbid 
actions  have  passed  to  other  organs,  and  induced  a  development  of 
phenomena  whose  predominance  demands  an  equal  if  not  prominent 
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consideration.  This  process  is,  in  the  language  of  the  schools, 
called  the  *  Vis  medicatrix  naturssy  '  The  Recuperative  powers  of 
nature^'  ^The  restorative  power;*  brought  about  by  what  John 
Hunter  calls  ^  The  stimulus  of  necessity^'  ^  The  organic  instinctive 
power  j'  or  in  other  words,  *  77ie  vital  force.*  Well  may  we  say  here 
^  what's  in  a  name  !*  Nevertheless  it  is  in  the  due  appreciation  of 
this  vital  force,  as  exhibited  in  the  physiological  actions  of  the  dif- 
ferent organs,  and  of  their  compensating  and  subservient  relations 
to*each  other,  that  the  success  of  treatment  will  often  depend ;  and 
by  the  regulation  of  the  juvantia  and  loedentia  of  hygienic  manage- 
ment, which  are  the  true  auxiliaries  to  all  treatment,  we  shall  best 
carry  out  the  wholesome  maxim  of  Bacon,  and  be  the  ^  servant  and 
interpreter  of  Nature.' 

But  in  spite  of  the  belief  which  exists,  that  this  instictive  power 
of  nature  is  really  a  vis  medicatrix^  I  think  it  can  be  easily  shown 
that  the  contrary  is  the  case,  and  that  the  language  so  constantly 
held  out  to  students  about  ^  trusting  to  Nature^*  and  ^  aiding  the 
efforts  of  Nature^  is  simply  a  confession  of  ignorance,  and  a  refuge 
from  the  more  dangerous  practices  in  vogue  for  the  suppression  or 
correction  of  morbid  action.  For  example.  A  copious  or  super- 
abundant secretion  of  bile  takes  place  in  the  liver,  it  passes  off  by 
the  bowels  as  a  diarrhoea.  To  assist  nature,  a  purgative  is  adminis- 
tered, but  this  only  increases  the  diarrhoea,  and,  perhaps,  stimulates 
the  liver  to  a  fresh'  formation  of  bile,  instead  of  modifying  the 
organic  vital  force,  and  so  diminishing  the  functional  activity.  Is 
this  to  assist  nature  7  It  is  much  the  same  as  if  a  horse  were  driven 
at  increased  speed  over  a  barricaded  street,  instead  of  being  checked, 
and  so  enabled  to  overcome  the  diflSculties  of  the  route. 

So  again,  with  an  active  haemorrhage,  whether  of  the  lungs,  nose, 
or  stomach.  This  is  often  taken  as  a  natural  indication  for  treat- 
ment, and  more  blood  is  drawn  from  the  arm,  as  a  safer  place ;  but 
is  that  to  assist  nature  to  a  cure  ?  Is  that  natural  indication  to  he 
relied  onf  Certainly  not.  The  haemorrhage  has  resulted 'from  an 
obstruction  of  the  circulation  in  one  of  the  internal  organs,  caused 
probably  by  diminished  vital  power,  or  failure  of  innervation  at  the 
part,  and  consequently  a  torpid  and  dilated  state  of  the  circulatory 
vessels.  The  stream  has  overflowed  its  banks,  as  a  result  of  some 
impediment  having  occurred  in  its  usual  course,  but  this,  or  an 
increase  of  this,  does  nothing  towards  remedying  the  evil. 
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Nature  has  been  unable  in  these  instances  to  restore  the  gtatus 
quo  antCy  and  failing  this,  has  forced  a  way  in  some  other  part  of 
the  economy,  and  so  allowed  an  exit,  without  which,  the  more  impor- 
tant organ  would,  probably,  have  been  sacrificed.  But  still  there 
has  been  no  vis  medicatrix  naturae  in  action,  and  the  part  originally 
impaired  must  have  the  equilibrium  of  its  vital  power  restored,  before 
a  recurrence  of  the  danger  can  be  prevented. 

Homoeopathy  supplies  the  means  whereby  it  can  be  accomplished, 
and  in  this  way  aids  nature  where  she  is  herself  incompetent. 

Again,  let  us  take  another  example  of  the  imperfect  manner  in 
which  the  vU  medicatrix  naturae  acts,  and  how  entirely  its  opera- 
tions are  confined  to  the  supplying  a  compendation  for  the  morbid 
action,  instead  of,  as  is  erroneously  asserted  by  the  teachers  of  allo- 
pathic medicines,  removing  disease.  Two  men  shall  have  an  attack 
of  pleurisy,  and  in  one  individual  there  shall  be  an  effusion  of  lymph, 
with  consequent  adhesions  to  the  walls  of  the  chest ;  in  the  other, 
effusion  of  serum  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  and  no  adhesions. 
In  the  latter  instance,  it  is  said,  ex-catkedrdj  that  the  effusion  of 
serum  is  a  provision  of  nature,  an  effort  of  the  vis  medicatrix  naturae^ 
to  preserve  the  respiratory  organ  from  the  dangerous  effects  of  the 
former  condition. 

In  either  case,  under  ordinary  care^  the  effusion  relieves  the 
inflammatory  process,  as  though  it  had  expended  its  force  thus  and 
then  subsided ;  but  the  real  explanation  is  this,  namely,  that  the 
result  of  the  inflammatory  action  is  modified  in  the  individuals  by 
the  constitutional  peculiarities  of  each,  and  by  the  intensity  of  the 
inflammation,  and  that  instead  of  its  being  a  vis  medicatrix,  it  is  a 
morbid  result  which  the  vis  medicatrix  has  not  been  able  to  avert. 

The  same  thing  happens  in  peritonitis^  or  inflammation  of  the 
peritoneum  covering  the  bowels,  and  the  dropsy  sometimes  conse- 
quent thereon.  Here  we  may  have  precisely  the  same  conditions 
occurring  in  different  individuals,  but  to  say  that  either  the  serous 
effusion  in  the  one  case  is  an  operation  of  the  vis  medicatrix  naturse 
to  prevent  the  more  serious  complications  of  the  other,  is  a  straining 
of  the  case  to  meet  an  argument,  and  is  not  worthy  of  the  name  of 
a  theory.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  well  known  to  all  present  that 
these  morbid  results  must  themselves  be  submitted  to  medical  treat- 
ment, and  the  vis  medicatrix  naturae  be  relieved  of  the  imperfect 
attempts  to  restore  the  healthy  state  of  the  system. 
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Homoeopathy  enables  us  in  all  these  cases  to  preserve  and  to  restore 
ihe  vital  force,  and  to  remove  the  morbid  consequences  of^its  abnor- 
mal efforts,  and  to  bring  about  a  healthy  state  of  an  organ  without 
being  dependent  upon  the  vis  medicatrix  naturae,  which  means 
nothing  more  than  the  instinctive  organic  vital  force  in  a  state  of 
equilibrium.  The  only  difference  to  be  noticed  here  is  that  in  the 
case  of  pneumonia,  resulting  in  exudation  into  the  air  cells  and  pro- 
ducing hepatization ;  the  pressure  of  the  exuded  matter,  as  shown 
by  Professor  Henderson,  exerts  a  mechanical  obstruction  on  the 
capillary  circulation  in  the  cells,  and  so,  as  it  were,  puts  out  the  fire 
and  terminates  the  inflammatory  process ;  but  such  is  not  the  case 
in  peritoneal  inflammation.  Therefore  it  cannot  be  considered  as  an 
instinctive  preservative  process,  but  as  an  accidental  mechanical 
result. 

I  have  said  thus  much  about  the  vis  medicatrix  naturse  because  it 
has  repeatedly  been  asserted  by  those,  who  are  unwilling  to  acknow- 
ledge that  infinitesimal  doses  can  possess  any,  much  less  curative 
action,  that  the  beneficial  results  which  could  not  be  gainsaid,  were 
nothing  more  than  the  tendency  of  nature,  by  its  own  instinctive 
and  preservative  energy,  to  recover  from  disease.  But  if  more  were 
wanted  to  convince  those  who  favour  the  convenient  theory  of  a  vis 
medicatrix  naturae,  I  would  refer  them  to  that  able  exposition  of  the 
results  of  the  four  modes  of  managing  acute  disease,  namely,  by 
venesection,  by  Tartar  emetic,  by  homoeopathy,  and  by  the  powers  of 
nature,  which  has  been  given  to  the  world  by  Professor  Henderson 
of  Edinburgh,  in  his  unanswerable  reply  to  Professor  Simpson,  in 
"  Homoeopathy  fairly  represented.^*  In  comparing  the  results  of 
pneumonia  (inflammation  of  the  lungs)  as  published  by  Diehl,  the 
average  duration  of  the  cases  treated  by  venesection  were  found  to 
be  85  days;  of  those  treated  by  Tartar  emetic,  28.9  days  ;  and  of 
those  treated  by  the  expectant  method,  28  days ;  whilst  the  average 
duration  of  the  disease  in  48  cases  treated  by  homoeopathy  was  only 
llf  days.  "  This  very  remarkable  result,"  he  says,  "  places  beyond 
all  rational  doubt  the  claim  of  homoeopathy  to  a  high  degree  of 
active  curative  power  in  pneumonia.  The  cases  under  the  expect- 
ant treatment  lasted,  on  an  average,  16  days  longer  than  the 
homoeopathic  cases." 

But  it  is  to  the  collective  aggregate  of  the  symptoms  that  we 
must  at  last  be  referred  for  the  only  sure  basis  of  the  therapeutic 
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application.  Hahnemann  has  taught  ns  that  these  are  the  trae 
expression  of  the  disease,  and  as  these  one  by  one  recede,  so  we  have 
a  right  to  conclude  that  by  degrees  the  disease  itself  is  subdued ; 
subdued,  I  say,  not  obscured  or  suppressed  merely,  as  is  often  the 
practice  under  the  old  system  of  treatment,  but  withdrawn  from  the 
strongholds  of  the  economy,  by  the  cessation  of  the  morbid  actions. 

But  there  has  been  much  unnecessary  discussion  about  the  appli* 
cation  of  the  therapeutic  law  and  the  necessity  of  an  irksome  com- 
parison of  the  detail  of  the  symptoms  with  the  pathogenesis  of  the 
remedy. 

I  fear  that  in  many  instances  a  minute  detail  of  the  symptoms  as 
practised  by  observers  is  not  always  a  correct  exponent  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  believe,  that  a  clear  physiological  view 
of  an  individual  case,  with  an  accurate  grouping  of  the  symptoms, 
will  easily  lead  us  to  the  right  remedy,  and  save  a  vast  deal  of  need- 
less and  pedantic  labour.  I  do  not  wish  to  undervalue  the  painstak- 
ing research  which  in  many  instances  of  chronic  disease  is  absolutely 
necessary,  but  in  a  vast  number  of  cases  we  find  that  groups  of 
symptoms  are  offsets,  as  it  were,  from  some  peculiar  and  morbid 
feature  in  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  which,  to  the  practised 
medical  eye  leads  at  once  to  the  remedy, — but  without  which  the 
fullest  catalogue  of  aches  and  pains,  sensations  and  expulsions,  phe- 
nomena and  epiphenomena,  is  incomplete  and  of  little  value. 

For  example,  I  witness  a  yellow  pustular  eruption  in  a  child  whose 
excretions  indicate  an  unhealthy  action  of  the  liver,  with  a  cachectic 
aspect,  pallid  cheek,  and  impoverished  condition; — ^some  external 
morbid  influence  has  so  impaired  the  organic  power  of  the  liver  as 
to  interfere  with  its  function  of  depurating  the  blood,  consequently 
it  is  loaded  with  carbon,  instead  of  having  that  element  properly 
f'liminated ;  unhealthy  bile  of  a  dark  colour  is  formed,  the  roseate 
«iue  of  health  is  gone,  and  the  cutaneous  follicles  become  inflamed 
and  pustular,  in  places  where  the  obstruction  to  the  transpiration  is 
the  greatest.  Here  is  recognized  an  instance  o{  porrigo  favosa,  and 
is  any  one  to  be  called  a  routinist  because  he  does  not  deliberately  sit 
down  and  recount  the  symptoms,  and  compare  the  pathogenesis  of 
half  a  dozen  remedies,  before  he  ventures  to  prescribe — aye  even  a 
course  of  medicine,  for  this  oft  recurring  group  of  symptoms  ?  If 
there  be  any  special  symptom  peculiar  to  the  individual  in  addition 
to  the  more  common  phenomena,  the  practised  eye  should  surely  at 
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0DC6  discern  it,  and  give  it  its  due  proportion  of  consideration  before 
applying  the  remedy. 

Again,  two  cases  of  amenorrhoea  shall  present  themselves ;  the 
one  a  lively,  plethoric  girl,  with  flashings  of  the  face ;  irregular  ner- 
vous action ;  cold  extremities ;  pain  in  the  back  ;  palpitation  ;  and 
headache — indications  of  a  functional  derangement  from  too  great 
excitability  of  the  nervous  system,  and  excess  of  vital  action ;  to  her 
we  may  administer  aconite^  perhaps  followed  by  puhatillay  unless 
the  aconite,  as  often  happens,  efifectually  establishes  the  equilibrium 
of  function :  while  the  other  is  a  pale  and  delicate  girl,  with  cold 
extremities;  shortness  of  breath,  and  palpitation  of  the  heart; 
feeble  pulse,  and  languid  temperament ;  together  with  a  strumous 
diathesis ;  here  there  is  evidence  of  a  deficiency  of  organic  vital 
power  in  the  ovaries.  To  her  we  may  administer  sulphury  followed 
most  probably  by  puhatilla^  if  the  former  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
arouse  the  organic  force  and  so  produce  the  desired  result. 

In  both  cases  success  attends  or  follows  the  exhibition  of  the 
remedies. 

Is  any  one  a  routinist  because  from  a  repeated  observation  of 
such  cases,  he  knows  and  acts  upon  the  knowledge  that  similar 
treatment  will  be  successful  in  the  like  cases  ? 

I  cannot  assent  to  such  a  book-worm  constraint  as  some  would 
exercise  upon  the  reasoning  faculties,  and  so  give  license  to  our 
opponents  to  taunt  us  with  a  repudiation  of  pathology  and  physi- 
ology, and  to  a  blind  adherence  to  a  confused  heap  of  symptoms, 
which  require  a  vast  deal  of  weeding  before  they  can  become  intel* 
ligible  to  an  adherent  of  the  old  system. 

Nevertheless  we  are  guided  by  the  aggregate  of  symptoms, 
but  we  must  take  care  that  we  include  the  whole  of  the  morbid 
picture,  and  thus  every  individual  case  will  stand  upon  its  own 
foundation.  I  see  a  man  with  a  wound  upon  his  leg — deep,  exca- 
vated, irregular,  and  sloughy.  Tortuous  veins  reach  it  from  above, 
and  a  red  or  dusky  areola  is  observed  around  it ;  the  circumference 
is  likewise  indurated ;  there  has  been  inflammatory  exudation  into 
the  cellular  tissue  surrounding  some  veins;  ulcerative  absorption 
has  taken  place,  and  an  ulcer  is  the  result.  Perhaps  the  neighbour- 
ing veins  are  bunchy  and  tender ;  the  liver  is  occasionally  the  seat 
of  pain ;  constipation  exists,  and  the  digestive  function  is  faulty. 
If  we  were  to  proceed  to  attempt  the  cure  of  the  ulcer  upon  this 
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collection  of  symptoms^  the  probability  is  that  we  should  fail ;  but 
there  is  a  sallow  complexioa  and  psoric  taint  to  be  gathered  either 
from  the  appearance  of  the  individual  or  from  his  history,  some 
other  local  irritation  may  attract  our  notice,  and  then  we  may  find 
that  the  most  prominent  symptom  of  the  case,  namely,  the  ulceVj  is 
the  most  insignificant  feature  after  all.  The  deep  seated  psora  must 
be  attacked ;  the  internal  disease  must  be  treated ;  and  then  pro- 
bably the  uleery  the  most  prominent  external  symptom  will  yield 
with  the  rest,  and  a  healthy  cicatrising  wound  be  established. 

In  the  recent  afflictive  epidemic,  too,  we  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity, through  the  beneficient  means  afforded  by  this  Hospital  of 
comparing,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  the  treatment  of 
cholera  by  the  homoeopathic  remedies  with  the  returns  of  cholera 
from  the  other  London  Hospitals,  and  without  making  any  more 
observations  than  are  necessary  to  show  the  gre^^t  superiority  of  our 
treatment  even  in  this  fatal  disease,  I  will  merely  state  that  from 
the  report  published  in  the  Medical  Times  and  Q-azettej  in  the 
month  of  September,  it  appears  that  the  lowest  average  of  the  old 
school  treatment  exhibits  a  loss  of  10  out  of  25,  or  a  loss  of  40  per 
cent. ;  and  the  highest,  a  loss  of  76  out  of  180,  or  about  59  per 
cent. ;  while  the  average  loss  under  homoeopathic  treatment  at  the 
same  period  was  7  out  of  35,  or  20  per  cent.  With  respect  to  the 
castor  oil  treatment^  which  has  been  so  lauded  by  some  and  decried 
by  others,  I  can  only  believe  that  where  it  has  succeeded,  it  was  in 
consequence  of  its  homoeopathicity ;  or  else,  that  by  virtue  of  its 
oleaginous  quality,  it  has  acted  like  oil  poured  upon  the  waves  of 
the  sea,  or  by  so  blocking  up  the  exhalent  vessels  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  (its  irritating  property  being  abnegated  by  the  insen- 
sible torpor  of  the  collapsed  mucous  membrane)  as  to  cause  an  arrest 
of  the  current  of  the  fluids  to  the  surface  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
But  the  very  fact  that  attacks  of  cholera  have  been  induced,  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  epidemical  atmosphere,  by  doses  of  castor  oil 
and  other  purgatives,  must  make  it  a  very  doubtful  remedy,  and  the 
hypothesis  put  forth  by  Dr.  Johnson,  (its  great  advocate)  is  so 
unsound  and  untenable,  that  it  can  give  no  encouragement  to  the 
supposition  that  it  is  a  specific  for  cholera.  Dr.  Johnson  argues 
that  the  purging  is  good,  that  it  is  the  vis  medicatrix  naturae — an 
effort  of  nature  to  get  rid  of  the  poison,  and  in  the  old  style  of  assist- 
ing  nature,  a  purgative  is  the  best  indicated  remedy ;  so  that  by 
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increasbig  the  loss  to  the  system,  we  may  hope  to  eliminate  the 
morbid  agent — ^the  poison  of  cholera ! 

But  who  ever  proved  that  the  poison  of  cholera  toas  a  material 
ponderable  molecule  ?  or,  if  it  were,  how  could  it  be  expelled  from 
the  blood  until  the  whole  mass,  the  grosser  as  well  as  the  finer  parts 
of  it,  were  forced  out  of  the  vessels  ?  And  how  does  he  explain  the 
arrest  of  the  cholera,  if  combatted  in  its  premonitory  symptoms,  by 
the  arrest  of  the  diarrhoea  ?  So  much  for  the  theory ;  but  the 
practise  is  one  of  those  chance  things  with  which  the  history  of 
cholera  abounds,  and  which  is  found  successful  in  a  few  cases,  and 
therefore  supposed  to  be  useful  in  all,  an  J  ultimately  fall  into  disue- 
tude  &om  having  no  scientific  basis  to  rest  upon. 

But,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  so  chance  a  thing,  as  we  all  know,  in 
homoeopathy.  Our  remedies  vary  to  a  certain  extent  when  applied 
to  different  individuals,  but  are  always  regulated  by  the  same  prin- 
ciple, that  of  ^^Similia  similibus  curantur"  and  are  thus  appor- 
tioned to  the  exigencies  of  every  case,  whether  there  be  the  deadly 
collapse,  or  the  attendant  vomitings  or  purgings,  or  both.  So  that 
our  patients  may  really  be  said  to  be  treated  scientifically  and  judi- 
ciously, and  not  by  haphazard,  speculative  specifics,  alike  doubtful 
in  their  origin  and  their  result. 

The  comparison  is  before  you,  and  we  need  not  be  ashamed  of  it. 

It  is  then  to  Samuel  Hahnemann  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
most  successful  means  at  present  existing  with  which  we  can  meet 
this  tefrible  scourge,  and  as  our  remedies  have  not  changed  for 
twenty-two  years,  namely^  from  their  application  in  the  epidemic  of 
1881-82,  to  that  of  1853-54,  but  hold  the  same  possession  of  our 
conndence ;  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  will  continue  to 
be  our  staff  and  stay  whenever  a  similar  visitation  shall  recur,  and 
the  name  of  Hahnemann  must,  therefore,  be  recorded  with  per- 
petual praise,  for  the  time  will  surely  come  when  it  shall  possess  the 
citadel  of  fame,  and  be  revered  among  physicians  far  above  the 
names  of  Mead,  and  Sydenham,  of  Huxham,  Baillie,  and  the  Hun- 
ters.   In  the  language  of  Tacitus : 

**  Qaidqnid  ez  Agricol^  amaTimas,  qaidquid  mirati  sumas,  manet ;  mansnrumqae 
est  in  animiB  hominum,  in  seternitate  temporom,  fam&  rernm."* 

*  TacitQB,  Agrioola. 
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MORTALITY  OF  THE  SEASON. 

We  hear  it  remarked  on  all  sides,  not  only  by  physicians,  but  by 
others  not  connected  with  the  profession,  that  the  season  has  been 
uncommonly  healthy.  This  is  the  case,  and  with  the  exception  of 
diarrhoea  and  cholera  morbus,  which  have  been  somewhat  prevalent 
for  the  last  few  weeks,  our  city  may  be  considered  remarkably  free 
from  disease.  That  is,  when  we  consider  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
weather — the  sudden  changes  of  temperature  that  have  taken  place, 
and  the  amount  of  vegetable  food  that  is  daily  consumed. 

In  the  August  issue  of  the  Medical  Examiner,  there  can  be  found 
an  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  Jewell,  on  the  ^'  Mortality  of  Philadel- 
phia, for  April,  May  and  June,  1855."  In  the  article  alluded  to  we 
find,  that  within  the  quarter  of  the  year  ending  June  80th,  including 
a  period  of  ninety  days,  there  were  2374  deaths  returned  to  the 
Health  Office,  thus  averaging  26  per  day.  This  number  Dr.  Jewell 
states  is  less  by  95  than  that  returned  for  the  same  period  in  1854. 
And  that  thus  far,  according  to  the  tabular  statements  of  deaths  for 
the  first  SIX  months,  the  cily  has  enjoyed  a  greater  degree  of  health 
than  during  the  first  half  of  the  previous  year ;  the  bills  of  mortality 
constituting  evidence. 

The  paper  goes  on  to  state,  that  the  deaths  from  recorded  diseases 
alone  have  amounted  to  1922.  The  remaining  deaths  in  all  452, 
are  charged  to  external  causes,  old  age,  still-born,  debility  and 
unknown. 

The  excess  of  deaths  in  the  male  sex,  amounts  to  6.68  per  cent 
The  males  number  1268;  the  females  1106. 

^'  The  deaths  within  the  first  year  of  life,  not  including  the  still- 
born, amounted  to  512.  Within  the  fifth  year  920.  Within  the 
tenth  year  1031.  And  within  the  twentieth  1129.  According  to 
these  statistics,  it  appears  that  82.62  per  cent,  of  the  mortality  of 
our  population,  took  place  within  the  first  decade  of  life,  and  33.58 
per  cent,  within  the  second.  These  calculations  exclude  still-born 
children,  which  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty." 

The  diseases  which  proved  most  fatal  were  those  of  the  organs 
of  respiration,  the  whole  number  being  624 ;  five-sevenths  of  the 
mortality  being  caused  by  Phthisis,  Fulmonales,  Pneumonia  and 
Bronchitis.     The  number  of  still-born  children  exceeded  one  han- 
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dred,  and  the  deaths  from  consumption  and  inflammation  of  the 
langs  and  debility  being  added,  constitute  more  than  one-third,  or 
43.36  per  cent,  of  all  the  deaths  for  the  quarter. 

There  is  also  at  this  season  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of 
deaths  from  affections  of  the  bowels.  In  the  second  quarter  of  last 
year,  the  bills  of  mortality  at  the  Health  OfiEice  presented  173  deaths 
from  Cholera,  Cholera  Morbus,  Cholera  Infantum,  Diarrhoea  and 
Dysentery.  Whereas  the  second  quarter  of  this  year  furnishes  but 
78— less  38.33  per  cent. 

The  number  of  persons  who  fell  yictims  to  the  small-pox,  during 
the  second  quarter  of  this  year,  is  more  than  double  that  which  is 
recorded  for  the  whole  of  1854, 

In  whooping  cough  the  diminution  of  mortality  is  recorded  as 
three-fourths  less  than  for  the  same  period  last  year  in  1854,  the 
number  was  45 ;  in  1855  there  were  only  10. 

Measles  haye  declined  55  per  cent. 

The  deaths  from  epidemic  diseases  exhibits  a  falling  off  15.80  per 
cent,  when  contrasted  with  those  of  similar  months  in  1854. 

The  number  of  still-born  children  that  have  been  recorded,  is 
greater  by  8.30  per  cent,  than  the  same  period  of  last  year. 

Three  deaths  of  centennarians  are  also  mentioned,  one  of  whom 
had  reached  her  115th  year — truly  "  the  oldest  inhabitant." 

The  alms-house  and  the  colored  population,  yielded  each  about 
8  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  for  the  quarter. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  the  city  has  been  considerably 
more  healthy  during  this,  than  last  year. 

HOW  TO  ARRBST  nSMORRHAQE  FROM  A  BURST  VARIX. 

In  these  accidents  the  bleeding  is  from  the  proximal  end  of  th 
vein.  The  valves  between  the  injured  spot  and  the  heart  are  either 
imperfect  or  absent,  and  the  coats  of  the  vessels  having  given  way, 
there  is  nothing  to  bear  the  column  of  blood  above  the  heart ; 
bleeding  must,  therefore,  continue  so  long  as  this  column,  continues 
to  press  unpen  the  wound,  and  it  must  cease  if  the  leg  he  elevated. 

These  remarks  were  made  recently  in  the  London  Hospital. — 
Medical  Times  and  Q-azette^  Dee.  16,  1854. 
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THE  PREVEin:iON  OF  SMELL  IN  GANQRENOUS  SORES  BY  A  CHARCOAL 

COVERLET.     JBy  Mr.   Wormaldy  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew'^ 
Hospital. 

In  some  cases  of  hospital  phagedaena  recently  under  his  care,  Mr. 
Wormald  made  an  ingenious  and  very  useful  application  of  the  dis- 
infecting powers  of  charcoal.  It  is~  well  known  that  dry  charcoal 
will  effectually  absorb  any  noxious  or  offensive  ga.5  which  can  be 
made  to  pass  through  it.  On  this  power,  Dr.  Stenhouse's  disinfect- 
ing respirators  depend  for  their  efficiency.  The  difficulty  in  apply- 
ing it  in  hospital  practice  has,  however,  arisen  from  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  it  at  the  same  time  dry  and  in  a  uniform  layer  around  the 
part  giving  rise  to  the  effluvia.  Mr.  Wormald's  plan  consistsin 
sprinkling  freely  between  two  sheets  of  cotton  wool  a  tolerably 
thick  layer  of  powdered  charcoal,  and  then  ^^  quilting"  them 
together  in  small  segments,  so  that  the  powder  is  retained  securely 
in  its  place.  The  pads,  thus  prepared,  may  be  of  any  size,  accord- 
ing as  required  to  wrap  round  the  end  of  a  stump,  or  to  cover  a 
superficial  ulcer.  The  sloughing  sore  having  been  dressed  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  and  a  little  lint  or  wool  so  placed  as  to  absorb  any 
discharge  which  may  flow,  over  all  is  laid  the  charcoal  quilt,  which 
is  then  lightly  confined  by  a  bandage.  It  forms,  in  addition  to  its 
disinfectant  properties,  a  very  soft  and  comfortable  envelope,  more 
especially  if  the  sore  be  in  such  a  part  that  the  patient  is  obliged  to 
lie  on  it. — Medical  Times  and  Gazettey  July  1, 1854. 


From  the  Intelligencer. 
editor's  INTELLIGENCER  : 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  Western  Virginia  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  recently  held  in  this  city,  you  have 
ommitted,  (inadvertently,  I  presume,)  any  notice  of,  or  any  allasioa 
whatever,  to  the  proceedings  in  relation  to  a  charge  brought  against 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Hunter,  for  practising  medicine  on  the  Homoeopathic 
system,  in  connection  with  his  ministerial  duties. 

The  substance  of  his  refutation  may  be  found  in  the  following 
synopsis  of  his  remarks  before  the  Conference. 
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SPEECH  OF  REV.  DR.  WILLIAM  HUNTER 

Before  the  Western  Virginia  Conference^  in  reply  to  the  objection 
that  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  Medicine,  and  in  eon- 
sequence  had  neglected  his  ministerial  duties. 

Mr.  President  and  Brethren  op  the  Conference  : 

I  have  the  misfortune  to  differ,  in  common  with  many  other 
brethren,  from  my  respected  Presiding  Elder,  concerning  the  neces* 
sity  or  propriety  of  bringing  this  matter  before  the  Conference  in 
this  form.  There  is  no  formal  charge  or  complaint,  and  I  am  called 
upon  to  answer  to  mere  vague  objection  and  idle  rumor,  coming  as  I 
believe,  from  interested  quarters,  and  having  little  currency  and  less 
credence  in  the  station  where  I  have  labored  for  the  last  two  years. 

I  make  this  remark,  not  to  find  fault  with  my  Presiding  Elder  for 
an  honest  discharge  of  what  he  believes  to  be  his  duty,  but  in  order 
to  disclaim  all  responsibility  in  bringing  it  here.  It  was  not  at  my 
desire  or  request,  but  rather  against  my  remonstrance. 

I  am  no  physician ;  I  have  never  professed  to  be  one ;  I  have  not 
*'  practised  medicine"  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term.  I 
have  never  "  stuck  out  my  shingle" — I  have  never  put  my  card  in 
the  papers.  I  have  never  sought  publicity  in  any  way.  On  the 
contrary  I  have  avoided  it.  But  I  confess  I  have  paid  some  little 
attention  to  the  study  of  medicine ;  this  having  been  found  out  by 
the  people,  I  have,  when  solicited,  occasionally,  and  I  may  say  often, 
administered  medicine,  and  attended  cases  of  disease;  and  for  this, 
as  I  will  show  fully  by  and  by^  I  have  the  example  of  our  illustri- 
ous founder,  Mr.  Wesley. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  while  residing  in  Pittsburgh,  I  became 
thoroughly  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  by  observation,  reading,  expe- 
rience, &c.,  that  the  Homoeopathic  system  of  treatment  was  the 
best — the  safest  and  most  effective — I  may  say  the  true  system  of 
medicine.  My  family  were  equally  convinced  with  myself,  and 
even  more — they  would  hardly  take  a  dose  of  any  other  kind  of 
medicine  if  they  were  to  die  for  it. 

I  bethought  me  that  I  was  a  Methodist-  preacher,  and  knew  not 
where  my  lot  might  yet  be  cast — probably  remote  from  a  physician, 
not  to  say  a  Homoeopathic  physician.  I  thought  it  became  me  to 
look  a  little  into  the  matter  for  myself,  and  to  endeavor  to  understand 
it  well  enough  at  least  to  administer  in  simple  and  ordinary  ailments 
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in  my  own  family.  This  I  did.  When  I  came  to  the  Western  Vir- 
ginia Conference,  I  came  to  be  a  Methodist  preacher,  and  not  to 
practice  medicine.  Hence  I  was  resolved  to  say  nothing  about  my 
"  medical  attainments" — they  were  small  any  how — ^lest  I  might  get 
into  difficulties.  I  was  appointed  to  Marion  Circuit,  and  I  may  as 
well  confess  that  it  was  not  long  before  my  resolution  was  broken. 

It  so  happened  that  in  the  first  house  called  at,  I  found  the  lady 
sick ;  but  I  remembered  my  resolve.  She  got  worse.  There  was 
no  physisian  nearer  than  five  miles ;  still  I  stuck  to  my  resolution. 
At  last  the  lady  inquired  if  I  knew  anything  that  I  thought  would 
do  her  any  good.  Here  I  was  caught ;  for  I  could  not  say  that  I 
did  not.  So  I  gave  her  a  few  pellets  of  HomcBopathic  medicine, 
not  telling  her  what  it  was ;  and  she  did  not  know,  and  probably 
never  would  have  known,  if  it  had  not  done  her  good.  But  it  so 
happened,  whether  fortunately  or  unfortunately  for  me,  that  the 
lady,  a  very  intelligent  one,  thought  it  did  her  a  great  deal  of  good, 
and  she  wanted  to  know  what  it  was,  that  she  might  use  it  again  for 
the  same  complaint,  to  which  she  was  subject. 

I  acknowledge  that  in  the  course  of  time  I  had  frequent  applica- 
tions for  medicine,  and  that  I  administered  it  often.  This  was  a 
good  ways  from  Morgantown,  and  my  medical  fame  did  not  extend 
that  far  for  some  time,  although  I  lived  almost  in  sight  of  the  place, 
and  was  there  every  few  days. 

But  at  last  it  was  found  out  there  also.  It  happened  in  this  way. 
Having  exchanged  with  the  brother  stationed  in  Morgantown,  I  was 
spending  a  Sunday  there,  and  was  staying  with  a  good  old  lady, 
whose  daughter,  a  married  woman,  living  next  door,  had  been  suf- 
fering greatly  for  several  weeks  past  with  a  neuralgic  afi^ection.  I 
heard  of  her  sufferings ;  but  said  nothing.  Things  passed  on  till 
after  preaching  at  night.  The  report  was  that  she  was,  if  possible, 
worse  than  ever,  notwithstanding  all  that  had  been  done  for  her,  and 
that  there  was  no  prospect  of  sleep  that  night  again.  Here  a  very 
delicate  ethical  question  arose  in  my  mind.  Said  I  to  myself,— I 
have  a  medicine  in  my  pocket  that  would  probably  relieve  that 
excellent  lady,  for  such  she  was,  and  a  particular  friend  of  mine ; 
but  I  have  resolved  not  to  say  anything  about  the  matter,  and  if  I 
do,  and  should  happen  to  cure  her,  I  will  have  the  doctors  on  my 
back.  Bat  shall  I  let  a  fellow  being  suffer  when  I  have  the  means 
of  relief.    So  did  not  the  Saviour  or  his  Apostle's,  or  Mr.  Wesley. 
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My  resolatton  fiuled  again.  I  told  the  patient's  mother  that  I 
sometimes  attempted  to  cure  snch  ailments ;  and  she  begged  me  to 
do  it.  I  sent  her  over  a  little  medicine,  the  result  of  which  was,  her 
sufferings  were  gone  in  an  hoar ;  she  slept  well  all  night,  was  well 
the  next  day,  and  has  remained  so  ever  since — ^now  nearly  three 
year9.  ..Well,  .this  could  not  be  kept  secret,  and  the  result  was,  I 
had  applications  from  others,  which  I  could  not  conscientiously 
refuse,  although  I  tried  to  avoid  them. 

I  would  say  to  them  go  to  Dr.  such  a  one,  he  is  a  good  physician — 
quite  celebrated,  indeedi  (for  we  have  celebrated  physicians  in  Mor- 
gantown — men  whose  names  are  in  nearly  all  the  papers  in  the 
United  States,  on  account  of  the  marvellous  cures  which  they  and 
their  medicines  have  performed) — ^go,  I  would  say,  to  those  great 
physicians — surely,  they  can  cure  you.  '^Why,  (some  of  them 
would  reply)  they  have  been  trying  for  years,  and  can't  do  it,  and 
now  we  want  you  to  try''  Or  the  father  would  come  and  say,  "  I 
have  lost  one  or  two  children  with  this  or  that  complaint  under  the 
old  treatment.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  better  way  than  this 
horrible  bleeding,  blistering,  purging,  vomiting,  &c.  I  want  you  to 
go  and  see  my  child  and  try  what  you  can  do  for  it."  I  confess 
again  to  the  weakness  of  yielding  to  such  solicitations.  I  tried. 
With  what  success  does  not  become  me  to  say.  But  the  fact  that 
complaints  have  come  up  against  me  to  this  Conference,  is  rather  an 
indication  that  I  have  not  been  altogether  unsuccessful !  If  I  had 
tried  and  failed,  you  wouM  probably  have  heard  nothing  of  it. 
Another  fact  is  not  insignificant:  there  are  two  well  qualified 
Homoepathic  physicians  in  the  place,  and  they  have  their  full  share 
of  practice— there  were  none  when  I  went  there. 

Now  the  question  is,  did  I  do  right  or  wrong  7    Was  it  wrong  for 

me  at  first  to  devote  any  attention  to  the  study  of  medicine  7    And 

havmg  done  so,  was  it  wrong  for  me  to  adminbter  to  the  relief  of 

my  fellow  beings?    Did  not  the  Great  Master  himself  heal  the  sick  7 

Pid  he  not  frequently  make  long  journeys  for  this  purpose  7    Did 

he  not  commission  his  Apostles,  the  first  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  to 

do  the  same  7  It  is  said  of  Jesus,  (Math,  iv.,  23)— that  he  went  about 

all  Galilee,  teaching  in  their  synagogues  and  preaching  the  Gospel 

of  the  kingdom ;  and  healing  all  manner  of  sickness  and  all  manner 

qf  dieeaee  among  the  people.  And  (Mark  iii.,  14,)  that  ^^  he  ordained 

twelve  that  they  should  be  with  him,  and  that  he  might  send  them 

20 
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forth  to  preach  and  to  have  power  to  heal  all  manner  of  sickness." 
Again,  Luke  iz.y2,  it  is  said  ^'  he  sent  them  (the  Apostles)  to  preach 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  to  heal  the  nek'* — ^and  v.  6,  it  is  said, 
^'  they  departed  and  went  through  the  towns  preaching  the  Gospel 
and  healing  everywhere."  The  healing  of  diseases,  therefore,  was 
an  original  work  of  the  ministry,  to  which  they  were  called,  for 
which  they  were  ordained  and  qualified  by  special  endowment. 
They  were,  just  as  much  to  heal  the  sick,  as  they  were  to  preach 
the  Gospel. 

But  is  it  alleged  that  there  is  something  so  peculiar  in  the  cha- 
racter, office,  and  work  of  a  Methodist  minister  that  he  may  not 
perform  this  ancient  function  of  the  ministry,  without  violating  his 
vows  and  departing  from  his  appropriate  duties  ?  Let  us  look  into 
this  a  little.  The  Discipline  makes  it  the  duty  not  merely  of  every 
minister,  but  of  every  Methodist,  to  do  all  the  good  he  can  ^  both 
to  the  bodies  and  the  souls  of  men."  .  And  it  is  the  duty  of  deacons 
to  ^'  search  for  and  relieve  the  sick :"  and  one  would  think  if  they 
are  qualified  to  do  this  medically  they  are  bound  by  their  ordination 
vows  to  do  it ;  especially  to  the  poor  and  destitute,  as  far  as  they 
may  have  the  power.  And  that  I  do  not  misinterpret  the  meaning 
of  this  expression  will  appear,  if  we  look  at  the  example  of  Wesley 
himself. 

I  refer  you  to  his  Journals,  vol.  5,  page  187,  where  he  says : 
^^  For  six  or  seven  and  twenty  years  I  have  made  anatomy  and 
physic  the  diversion  of  my  leisure  hours,"  (even  Mr.  Wesley  found 
leisure  hours  for  the  reading  of  medicine,)  ^^  though  I  never  properly 
studied  them,  except  for  a  few  months  when  I  was  going  to  America, 
where  I  imagined  I  might  be  of  some  service  to  those  who  had  no 
regular  physician."  When  he  saw  numberless  poor  suffering  for 
medical  aid,  as  well  as  by  the  unskilfulness  of  physicians,  and  the 
errors  of  a  bad  system,  he  says :  ^^  I  applied  myself  to  it  again  and 
gave  notice  of  this  to  the  society ;  telling  them  that  all  who  were  ill 
of  chronic  distempers  (chronic  diseases)  might,  if  they  chose,  come 
to  me  at  such  a  time,  and  I  would  give  them  the  best  advice  I  could 
and  the  best  medicine  I  had ;  many  came ;  and  so  every  Friday 
since." 

I  have  not  thought  myself  justified  in  going  quite  as  far  as  Mr. 
Wesley.    I  have  never  given  notice  '^  to  the  society,"  or  to  the 
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public  that  I  would  give  them  medical  advice  or  medicine,  though  I 
have  done  so  when  they  applied  to  me. 

Again,  Mr.  Wesley  says :  "  In  five  months,  medicines  were  given 
to  above  five  hundred  persons,"  &c,     A  pretty  large  practice ! 

**  We  continued  this"  says  he,  "  ever  since,  and  by  the  blessing 
of  God  with  more  and  more  success."  Further,  in  vol.  6,  page  689, 
in  writing  to  a  friend  he  says,  '^  the  number  of  our  patients  increases 
here  daily.  We  have  now  upwards  of  two  hundred."  This  has 
more  than  ever  fell  to  my  lot ;  but  I  did  not  advertise. 

Sut  the  quotation  which  is  most  to  the  point,  because  it  settles 
the  principle  mooted  here,  so  far  as  Mr.  Wesley  could  settle  it,  and 
shows  that  the  exercises  of  his  mind  in  respect  to  this  question  were 
substantially  the  same  as  mine  have  been,  is  the  following : 

In  vol.  6,  page  644,  we  read :  "  For  more  than  twenty  years  I 
have  had  numberless  proofs  that  regular  physicians  do  exceeding 
little  good.  From  a  deep  conviction  of  this,  I  have  believed  it  to 
be  my  duty  within  these  few  months  last  past  to  prescribe  such 
medicines  to  six  or  seven  hundred  of  the  poor  as  I  knew  were  proper 
for  their  several  disorders.  Within  six  or  seven  weeks  nine  in 
ten  of  them  were  remarkably  altered  for  the  better,  and  many 
were  cured  of  diseases  under  which  they  had  labored  for  ten,  twenty, 
or  fifty  years.  Now,  ought  I  to  have  let  one  of  these  poor  wretches 
perish  because  I  was  not  a  regular  physician  ?  To  have  said — I 
know  what  will  cure  you,  but  I  am  not  of  the  college,  you  must  send 
for  Dr.  Mead.  Before  Dr.  Mead  would  have  come  in  his  chariot, 
the  man  would  have  been  in  his  coflSn.  And  when^the  Doctor  was 
come  where  was  his  fee?  What!  he  cannot  live  upon  nothing;  so 
instead  of  an  orderly  cure  the  patient  dies,  and  God  requires  his 
blood  at  my  hands." 

It  was  with  such  views  and  convictions  as  these  that  Mr.  Wesley 
not  only  studied  and  practised,  but  also  wrote  and  published  a  book 
of  medical  practice,  containing  specifics  and  simple  prescriptions 
for  most  of  the  diseases  that  ^^  flesh  is  heir  to."  This  work  went 
through  several  editions  during  his  lifetime,  and  a  number  since.  It 
has  been  translated  into  other  languages,  and  I  believe  printed  by 
piece-meal  in  public  journals  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  It  was 
among  the  first  and  perhaps  best  attempts  at  a  domestic  treatise 
ever  made  until  the  star  of  Homoeopathy  arose  upon  the  world. 

Bead  the  preface  to  that  treatise — Wesley's  "  Primitive  Physic" 
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— which  you  will  find  in  his  works,  and  you  will  marvel  at  the  low 
estimate  which  he  sets  upon  the  ordinary  medical  treatment  and  the 
"  regular  physicians."  He  was  limong  the  first  to  denounce  that 
**  monstrous  system  of  Polypharmacy,"  as  Dr.  Forhes,  an  eminent 
Allopath,  has  since  denominated'  it,  which  has  so  loAg  been  crip- 
pling the  physical  energies  of  the  race,  and  peopling  thte- grave  with 
premature  victims. 

As  to  the  report  that  I  have  neglected  my  ministerial  duties,  I 
cannot  believe  it  comes  from  the  people  of  my  charge  or  any  con- 
siderable number  of  them.  But  I  will  answer  to  it  for  a  moment. 
As  to  preaching,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  quality  of  it,  it  will 
hardly  be  objected  that  I  have  not  given  the  usual  quantity.  I  do 
not  recollect  that  the  congregation  have  been  left  without  preaching 
for  a  single  Sabbath  in  the  two  years,  except  the  one  when  I  was 
absent  at  Conference.  I  was  only  absent  once  attending  the  sick — 
that  was  in  the  case  of  a  particular  friend  at  a  distance — and  then 
I  had  my  pulpit  supplied.  I  have  seldom  missed  prayer  meeting, 
and  only  once  or  twice  in  consequence  of  attending  the  sick.  I 
have  pretty  generally  been  in  Sunday  School,  though  not  all  the 
time  actually  engaged  as  a  teacher ;  yet  I  made  it  a  point  to  be 
present  to  give  encouragement  to  that  good  cause.  As  to  the  pas- 
toral duties,  I  may  as  well  "confess  judgment,"  and  acknowledge, 
as  I  do  with  regret,  that  I  am  not  half  as  good  a  pastor  as  I  ought 
to  be.  I  have  spent  so  much  of  my  ministerial  life  out  of  the  pas- 
toral work — twelve  years  in  the  editorship  and  four  years  on  a  dis- 
trict, that  I  have  not  had  a  very  good  opportunity  of  forming  pas- 
toral habits — I  have  had  everything  to  learn  in  that  matter,  since  I 
came  to  the  Western  Virginia  Conference;  and  have  been  trying  to 
improve,  though  I  fear  I  have  not  made  as  much  progress  as  I 
should.  This  I  verily  believe,  that  instead  of  doing  worse  by 
administering  medicine  occasionally,  I  have  done  rather  better  in 
consequence ;  for  I  have  thereby  been  taken  where  pastoral  visiting 
was  most  needed— among  the  sick  and  afflicted;  and  I  have  an 
ardent  hope  that  I  may  in  time  become  tolerably  proficient  in  this 
department,  if  I  should  have  sufficient  ^^ practice.''  I  will  say  fur- 
ther, as  I  may  be  permitted  to  do  in  self-defence,  that  I  have  not 
only  visited  the  sick  who  were  under  my  own  medical  care  and  the 
treatment  which  I  preferred,  but  others  generally,  as  far  as  I  had 
reason  to  believe  that  my  visits  were  desired  or  would  be  acceptable. 
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Daring  the  prevalence  of  a  typhoid  epidemic,  which  we  had,  I  may 
say,  that  I  did  a  good  deal  of  this  visiting,  as  well  as  on  other  occa- 
sions, some  times  sitting  up  with  the  sick  and  performing  the  most 
menial  offices  of  nurse  for  those  who  were  under  a  treatment  which 
I  considered — ^to  say  the  least — decidedly  nasty. 

But  I  never  told  them  so,  nor  interfered  between  patient  and 
practitioner. 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  the  Bist^op,  whether  his  medical  services 
were  rendered  gratuitously,  or  whether  it  was  followed  as  a  business, 
and  to  make  money,  Mr.  H.  replied  ihat  it  was  generally  gratuitous. 
He  made  no  charge ;  but  if  a  man,  who  was  able,  thought  that  he 
or  his  family  had  been  benefitted  and  chose  to  give  him  five  or  ten 
doUars,  he  did  not  refuse  it. 

Mr.  H.  then  retired  and  left  hb  case  with  the  Conference,  who,  it 
is  proper  to  say,  had  the  good  sense  not  to  inflict  any  severe  censure  ^ 
but  very  kindly  winked  at  his  offences,  considering  it  rather  against 
the  ^^  profession*'  than  against  humanity  and  religion. 


>  1  OomBpondMiee  of  the  Philadelpbla  JoarniL 

PariSy  Aug.  8(2, 1855. 
Wm.  A;  Gardinbb,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia : 

Dear  Oolleague, — ^After  my  arrival  in  Paris,  my  first  visit  was,  of 
course,  to  Dr.  Tessier's  hospital.  I  found  that,  smce  my  last  visit 
to  Paris^  Tessier  had  been  removed,  in  the  regular  course  of  pro- 
motion,  from  Sainte  Marguerita-^the  scene  of  his  famous  experi- 
ments in. Homoeopathic  treatment — ^to  the  Hospital  Beaujon,  a  fine, 
well  situated  hospital,  where  he  has  a  service  of  one  hundred  beds. 
The  patients  are  male  and  female,  and  present  the  usual  variety  of  acute 
diseases ;  so  that  Tessier's  averages  may  with  propriety  be  compared 
with  those  of  the  general  hospitals  o£  Paris.  Tessier's  example  has 
had  great  influence  upon  the  younger  members  of  the  profession  in 
Paris,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  shall  hear  of  several  Homodo- 
pathists  Jn  the  French  hospitals.  To  my  great  chagrin,  I  found 
that,  on  the  day  after  my  first  visit  to  his  hospital,  Tessier  had  ob- 
tained a  leave  of  absence  for  three  months,  so  that  I  shall  have  no 
opportunity  for  the  present  to  observe  his  practice. 

In  Lolidon,  I  found  that  the  Hahnemann  Hospital,  the  second 
homoeopathic  hospital  in  London,  has  be^n  closed.  Of  this  we  were 
already  aware  in  America.    But  it  would  be  very  wrong  to  infer 
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from  this,  as  the  Allopaths  do,  the  decline  of  Homoeopathy  in  Lon- 
don. This  hospital  was  established  by  personal  friends  of  the  late 
Dr.  Curie,  from  motives  of  personal  regard  to  him.  It  was  not  sup- 
ported by  the  general  Homoeopathic  public,  nor  were  they  appealed 
to  in  its  behalf. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Curie,  his  personal  friends  had  no  longer  any 
motive  for  supporting  the  hospital,  and  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment, without  conferring  on  the  subject  with  the  physicians  of  the 
hospital,  and  without  making  any  endeavor  to  raise  funds,  which 
could  have  been  done  without  difficulty,  at  once  closed  the  hospital. 
The  first  intimation  of  their  intentions,  received  by  the  physicians, 
was  through  a  placard  placed  one  morning  on  the  door  of  the  build- 
ing, stating  that  ^^  on  and  after  that  day,"  the  hospital  was  closed. 
After  some  deliberation  as  to  whether  the  hospital  should  be  re- 
opened, under  different  management,  there  being  no  difficulty  about 
funds  or  lay  patronage,  it  was  thought  better  to  devote  the  whole 
strength  of  the  Homoeopathic  public  to  the  maintenance  and  exten- 
sion of  the  other  Homoeopathic  hospital,  to  which  end  the  Homoeo- 
paths in  London  are  now  laboring.  In  addition  to  their  hospitals, 
our  colleagues  in  England  have  been  engaged  for  the  past  year  or 
two  on  a  work  of  the  very  greatest  interest  to  all  of  us — one  better 
calculated  than  anything  that  has  yet  appeared  to  supply  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  deeply  felt  needs  of  the  practitioner — a  complete 
and  convenient  Repertory  of  the  Ma-teria  Medica.  Notwithstanding 
the  many  essays  made  within  the  last  twenty  years,  a  convenient 
and  reliable  Repertory  is  still  to  seek.  Those  which  make  the  great- 
est pretensions  to  completeness,  are  so  bulky  and  so  inconveniently 
arranged,  that  their  daily  and  constant  use  is  quite  impracticable, 
while  every  author  seems  to  have  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  dividing 
natural  groups  of  symptoms,  as  given  in  the  Materia  Medica,  into 
individual  symptoms,  without  giving  any  key  for  the  recomposition 
of  the  groups,  so  that  the  repertories  are,  in  fact,  collections  of  the 
^*  disjecta  membra"  of  the  individuals,  which  constitute  the  Materia 
Medica,  and  one  should  have  the  powers  of  a  Cuvier  to  recompose 
the  individuals.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  by  relying  on  our  reper- 
tories, we  are  often  from  this  defect  in  them,  led  into  errors  of 
practice.  The  English  Repertory  has  been  composed  with  especial 
reference  to  this  defect  in  its  predecessors;  and  from  the  great 
learning  and  well  known  abilities  of  those  who  have  had  the  chief 
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direction  of  it — the  same  ooUeagaes  who  have  so  long  conducted  the 
British  Jonmal^  and  given  it  by  far  the  first  place  as  a  Homoeo- 
pathic Journal,  and  a  very  high  rank  among  medical  periodicals — 
we  may  confidently  assume  that  it  will  be  a  much  safer  guide  than 
any  we  now  possess.  The  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  imme- 
diate publication,  is  the  difficulty  of  inducing  any  publisher  to  un- 
dertake so  expensive  a  work  for  the  small  homosopathic  custom  of 
England.  In  this  matter,  the  interests  of  America  and  England 
are  one.  The  Repertory  would  be  too  expensive  a  work  to  be 
re-published  in  America.  It  might  therefore  be  subscribed  for  by 
such  of  our  American  physicians  as  might  desire  to  possess  it,  and 
I  doubt  not  a  fair  subscription  list  from  America  would  induce  the 
English  publishers  to  undertake  it.  Whether  application  will  be 
made  to  the  American  physicians  for  subscriptions,  I  am  unable  to 
say. 

I  expect  to  leave  Paris  in  a  few  days,  for  Northern  Germany,  and 
shall  perhaps  have  some  notes  for  you,  in  a  few  weeks,  about  the 
old  pioneers  of  Homoeopathy,  Stapf  and  Bonninghausen. 

Yours  truly,  Carroll  Dunham^  M.  D. 


HOMGEOPATHT  IN  ENGLAND. 

In  a  former  number  of  the  Philadelphia  Journal  we  gave  some 
account  of  an  effort  which  was  being  made  in  England  to  induce 
Lord  Panmure,  Minister  of  War,  to  allow  one  of  the  Hospitals 
about  to  be  established  near  the  seat  of  war  to  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Homoeopathic  Physicians.  The  documents  connected  with 
this  application  are  a  part  of  the  written  history  of  the  Homoeopathy 
of  this  age,  and  as  such  are  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  following  memorial  was  drawn  up  by  the  committee  appointed 
for  that  purpose : 

MEMORIAL. 

"  To  the  Bight  Hanouralk  Lord  Panmure^  Ser  Majesty's  Secre- 
tary  of  State  for  the  War  Department^  ^e. 

**My  Lord, — ^We,  the  undersigned  peers,  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  clergymen,  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  lawyers, 
merchants,  and  others  unconnected  with  the  practice  of  medicine, 
beg  to  state  to  your  Lordship, — 
*'  That  the  proposed  organization  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
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Government,  of  civil  hospitals  at  Smyrna  and  elsewhere,  for  the 
treatment  of  the  soldiers  and  seamen  now  serving  in  the  Crimea  and 
in  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  circular  emanating  from  year  Lordahip'a 
department  inviting  the  co-operation  of  the  medical  institntions  of 
the  metropolis  in  this  beneficent  work,  have  suggested  to  many  who 
have  derived  personal  benefit  from  homceopathy,  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  secure  for  those  of  the  sick  in  our  army  and  fleet  in  the 
East  who'  prefer  this  mode  of  treatment,  the  advantages  which  it 
affords  in  the  treatment  of  those  diseases  of  an  acute  form  so  unhi^ 
pily  prevalent  in  the  Gamp  before  Sevastopol. 

^^  That  the  homoeopathic  system  of  medicine  promulgated  in  1796 
by  Samuel  Hahnemann,  a  German  physician,  distinguished  by  his 
contributions  to  science,  has  obtained  the  recognition  and  support 
of  several  of  the  leading  States  in  Europe  and  America. 

"  That  the  Legislatures  of  two  of  the  most  important  States  of 
the  American  Union  (Pennsylvania  and  Ohio)  have  granted  char- 
ters of  incorporation  to  homoBopathic  universities  to  which  hospitals 
are  attached ;  that  the  chambers  of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  and  other  German  states,  have  authorized 
professorships  of  homoaopatby  in  the  public  universities ;  that  the 
imperial  government  of  Austria  has  instituted  a  professorship  of 
homoeopathy  and  sanctioned  the  establishment  of  homoeopathic  hos- 
pitals in  Vienna,  Hungary,  and  other  parts  of  its  dominions ;  that 
similar  hospitals  exist  in  St.  Petersburgh  and  Moscow,  and  that  one 
hundred  beds  in  the  hospital  Beaujon  in  Paris,  hav6  been  for  seve- 
ral years  devoted  to  patients  who  are  openly  treated  on  the  homoeo- 
pathic system  by  Dr.  Tessier  and  his  hospital  assistants. 

^^  That  when  the  Bavarian  parliament  and  the  Hungarian  diet  in 
1843,  unanimously  agreed  to  recommend  homoeopathy  to  the  favour- 
able consideration  of  their  respective  governments,  it  was  shown : — 

''1st.  That  in  Germany,  the  mortality  in  homoeopathic  hospi- 
tals was  not  quite  6  per  cent.,  wliereas  in  other  hospitals  it  amounted 
to  more  than  12  per  cent. 

'<  2nd.  That  in  severe  inflammatory  diseases,  the  mortality  in 
homoeopathic  hospitals  was  not  quite  5  per  cent.,  and  in  other  hos- 
pitals nearly  15  per  cent. 

''  3rd.  That  in  cholera  the  mortality  which  in  other  hospitals  was 
56  per  cent.,  was  in  homoeopathic  hospitals  under  83  per  cent. 

''4th.  That  the  average  number  of  days  which  the  patients 
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remained  in  the  hospital^  was  28  to  29  in  the  ordinary  hospitals, 
and  from  20  to  24  in  homoeopathic  hospitals:  and 

^^  5th.  That  in  homoeopathic  hospitals  the  charge  for  each  patient 
is  not  one-half  that  in  other  hospitals. 

^^  That  the  results  obtained  in  homoeopathic  hospitals  on  the  Con- 
tinent haye  been  fully  corroborated  by  those  obtained  in  the  homoeo- 
pathic hospitals  and  other  charitable  institutions  in  Great  Britain. 

'^  That  moreover  one  of  the  medical  inspectors  of  the  Board  of 
Health  has  borne  testimony  to  the  successfxd  results  obtained  in  the 
London  Homoeopathic  Hospital  in  the  treatment  of  the  cholera  epi- 
demic "which  broke  out  with  such  violence  in  the  Golden  Square 
District  during  the  month  of  September  last. 

'^  That  those  results  have  been  embodied  in  a  return  made  to  the 
Medical  Council  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  Dr.  McLoughlin  the 
medical  inspector  alluded  to,  who  carefully  watched  the  cases 
received  into  the  wards  of  the  London  Homoeopathic  Hospital,  has 
recorded  in  a  letter  addressed  to  one  of  the  medical  officers  of  that 
institution,  his  opinion  of  the  superior  results  obtained  in  cases  of 
the  most  malignant  form  of  cholera  there  treated,  over  those  of  any 
other  mode  of  treatment  he  had  witnessed ;  and  he  has  expressed 
his  readiness  when  called  upon,  to  corroborate  the  return  in  question. 

*^  That  the  undersigned  and  others  who  met  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  this  matter,  have  appointed  a  deputation  to  pre- 
sent this  memorial  to  your  Lordship,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  your 
Lordship's  authorization  for  the  appropriation  of  some  portion  of  the 
premises  Her  Majesty's  Government  propose  to  devote  to  the  purposes 
of  a  civil  hospital  at  Smyrna  or  elsewhere  in  the  East,  and  for  such 
assistance  as  your  Lordship  may  see  fit  to  grant,  so  as  to  enable  a  staff 
of  properly  qualified  physicians  and  surgeons  practising  homoeopathy 
to  be  selected  and  sent  from  this  country,  to  receive  and  treat  those 
officers,  soldiers,  and  seamen  who  may  desire  to  place  themselves 
under  the  homoeopathic  system  of  treatment,  during  the  period  of 
their  sickness. 

^^  That  many  of  the  undersigned  have  sons,  brothers,  relations  or 
friends  serving  Her  Majesty  in  the  army  and  navy  in  the  East,  who 
have  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  efficacy  oC  homoeopathy  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  to  which  many  of  their  comrades  have  fallen  victims, 
and  to  which  they  themselves  are  hourly  exposed,  and  who  feel  greatly 
the  want  of  that  mode  of  medical  treatment  in  which  they  have  faith. 
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*^  That  should  yoar  Lordship  require  detailed  statistics  demon* 
Btrating  the  successful  treatment  of  diseases  by  the  homoeopathic 
system,  we  are  able  to  furnish  them  most  abundantly  from  authentic 
documents  already  before  the  public,  but  we  forbear  to  trespass 
further  upon  your  Lordship's  time  in  a  memorial  of  this  nature. 
"  We  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 

"  Your  Lordship's  obedient  Servants." 

In  a  very  short  time  this  memorial  received  the  signatures  of 
1  archbishop  (the  philosophic  Whately  of  Dublin),  2  dukes,  1  marquis, 
10  earls,  2  viscounts,  6  lords  (peers),  17  peers'  sons,  14  members  of 
parliament,  18  baronets,  17  generals,  27  colonels  and  lieut.-coIonelB, 
49  majors,  captains,  and  subaltern  officers  of  the  army,  2  admirals, 
7  captains  of  the  royal  navy,  8  commanders,  &c.,  B.N.,  65  clergymen, 
45  justices  of  the  peace,  barristers  and  solicitors,  and  814  bankers, 
merchants,  and  others.  This  list  might  have  been  almost  infinitely 
increased,  had  more  time  been  given  for  the  collection  of  signatures, 
but  it  was  thought  advisable  not  to  delay  the  presentation  of  the 
memorial. 

Accordingly,  a  deputation,  consisting  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Lord 
Lovaine,  M.P.,  General  Sir  John  Doveton,  E.G.B.,  Admiral  Gam- 
bier,  Colonel  Wyndham,  Colonel  Taylor,  R.  A.,  Captain  Fishboume, 
B.N.,  and  Lord  R.  Grosvenor,  M.P.,  waited  by  appointment  on 
Lord  Panmure,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  on  the  29th  of 
March.  Lord  Panmure  listened  very  attentively  to  what  the  various 
members  of  the  deputation  had  to  say  in  support  of  the  memorial, 
and  promised  to  take  the  matter  into  consideration,  and  give  his 
reply  in  writing.  It  is  now  a  matter  of  history  that  immediately 
after  the  date  of  the  presentation  of  the  memorial.  Lord  Panmure 
had  a  fit  of  the  gout,  which,  not  having  been  treated  homoeopatbi* 
cally,  laid  him  up  for  nearly  five  weeks.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  give  the  following  reply  to  the 
memorialists  :— 

"War  Department,  4th  May,  1855. 
My  Lord, 

I  am  extremely  sorry  that  I  have  been  prevented  by  illness  from 
sending  you  a  reply  to  the  memorial  which  you  did  me  the  honour 
to  place  in  my  hands  some  time  since.  I  have  given  my  most  care- 
ful attention  to  the  allegations  and  arguments  therein  set  forth,  aa 
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attention  which  is  called  for  on  my  part  not  only  by  the  import* 
ance  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  but  by  the  distiDgnished 
names  by  which  the  prayer  of  the  memorial  is  sapported. 

I  regret,  however,  that  after  the  best  consideration  which  I  can 
give  to  the  subject,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  justified  in  lending  the 
authority  of  government  to  promote  this  particular  mode  of  medical 
treatment  in  the  army. 

I  am  far  from  presuming  to  decide  on  a  question  of  medicine,  and 
not  even  from  the  gentlemen  who  composed  the  deputation  which 
accompanied  your  Lordship  to  present  the  memorial,  can  I  accept 
direction  on  so  grave  a  subject. 

The  great  principles  of  the  science  of  medicine  on  which  we  rely, 
have  been  slowly  built  up  by  the  labour,  and  are  founded  on  the 
recorded  experience  of  able  and  learned  men ;  and  until  these  prin- 
ciples are  proved  to  be  erroneous,  and  consequently  abandoned,  the 
government  ought  to  continue  to  be  directed  by  their  professors  and 
teachers. 

With  this  opinion,  I  regret  to  say  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
comply  with  the  request  contained  in  the  memorial. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 

Panmubb. 

The  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor,  M.P." 

Such,  then,  (says  the  British  Journal  of  Homoeopathy,)  was  the 
termination  of  the  great  and  influential  movement  set  on  foot  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  to  our  army  in  the  field  the  advantages  of 
homoeopathic  treatment  in  those  diseases  which  were,  at  the  time 
the  movement  was  commenced,  decimating  our  brave  troops 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  practitioners  of  that  science  of 
medicine  which  Lord  Panmure  facetiously,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
asserts  is  ^^  founded  on  the  recorded  experience  of  able  and  learned 
men,''  &o. 

The  principles  here  laid  down  by  Lord  Panmure,  are  so  perfectly 
modest,  so  entirely  unassuming,  that  we  think  they  must  have  ema- 
nated from  some  gentlemen  of  the  Allopathic  school  of  medicine. 
It  certainly  cannot  belong  to  the  English  nobility  to  be  so  very 
cautious  in  the  expressions  of  its  opinions. 

Not  presume  "  to  decide  on  a  question  of  medicine  ?"  No,  no. 
But  decide  that  thousands  of  officers  and  soldiers,  who  prefer 
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Homoeopathy,  shall  have  Allopathy  forced  down  their  necks,  in  all 
its  offensively  nauseating  and  prostrating  doses,  because  it  would  be 
presuming  to  decide  a  question  of  medicine,  for  the  learned  Lord  to 
give  to  Homoeopathy  one  little  spot,  where  she  might  exercise  her 
healing  functions,  and  administer  to  the  suffering  and  the  dying  the 
balm  of  health  and  life. — ^Not  decide  a  question  of  medicine  ?  We 
wonder  how  Moses,  the  great  law-giver  of  Israel,  dared  *'  to  pre- 
sume" to  decide  against  the  ineanters  and  the  sorcerers,  the  regular 
medical  Faculty  of  his  day,  and  to  raise  that  serpent  of  brass  to 
which  the  sick  had  only  to  look  up  and  be  healed.  But  Moses  pro- 
bably lived  in  a  different  day,  when  men  had  common  sense,  and 
exercised  common  reason,  and  were  not  tied  to  theur  swaddling 
clothes  and  led  about  by  their  mamma's  apron  strings  as  Lord  Pan- 
mure,  and  many  of  the  English  nobility  are  at  the  present  day. 

But  seriously,  a  voice  from  the  Almighty,  as  loud,  as  distinct, 
and  as  certain,  and  supported  by  as  many  clear  and  unmistakeable 
evidences  of  his  will,  as  that  which  spake  to  Moses  in  the  wilderness, 
is  now  speaking  to  Lord  Fanmure,  and  to  the  English  nation,  and 
commanding  them  to  hold  up  the  more  brilliant  light  of  Homoeo- 
pathy for  the  healing  of  the  people.  But  Lord  Fanmure  answers, 
no,  no — we  are  tied  to  the  apron-strings  of  Allopathy.  We  have 
not  yet  got  off  our  swaddling  clothes.  We  cannot  yet  presume  to 
think  for  ourselves.  Our  old  mother  Allopathy  does  all  our  think- 
ing for  us.  Nothing  is  '^  proved  '*  but  what  she  tells  us.  We  can 
look  on  nothing  else — we  can  see  nothing  else.  We  know  nothing 
else.  Allopathy  now^ — Allopathy  for  ever.  So  says  Lord  Pan- 
mure.  

Letter  prom^F.  R.  McManus,  M.  D. 

Messrs.  Editors. — In  the  number  of  the  Journal  for  October, 
1854,  appeared  an  article  under  the  caption  of  ^^  A  Singular  Dis- 
ease ;"  in  which  were  described  several  cases  of  catarrh.  The  affec- 
tion is  not  an ,  uncommon  one,  and  has  generally  been  called 
'^Autumnal  Catarrh.''  I  have  seen  many  cases,  and  in  every 
instance  the  attack  commenced  on  the  19th  or  20th  of  August.  A 
gentleman  of  this  city,  who  has  not  missed  an  attack  for  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years,  is  taken  with  it  on  the  19th,  always  commencing 
with  sneezing ;  and  every  case  which  I  have  seen  has  had  this  dis- 
tinguishing symptom.     The  first  of  the  cases  related  in  the  Journal 
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was  treated  with  Arsen.,  Ipecac,  Palsatilla,  Nux  Vomica,  Bella- 
donna and  Aconite.  I  hare  never  bad  any  success  with  either  of 
these  remedies  in  that  disease.  I  believe  the  specific  remedy  for  it 
is  Silicea,  and  I  generally  succeed  in  arresting  it  in  a.  day  or  two, 
unless  it  should  occur  in  an  asthmatic  patient,  when  it  always  ter- 
minates with  an  attack  of  that  distressing  complaint,  and  requires 
additional  treatment.  While  the  disease  is  nasal,  the  irritation 
being  greatest  in  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  with  slight  bronchial 
development,  Silicea  will  cure  it.  I  generally  give  a  drop  of  the 
thirtieth  attenuation  in  ten  or  twelve  teaspoonfuls  of  water,  a  spoon- 
ful to  be  taken  every  two  or  four  hours,  if  necessary.  If  the  symp- 
toms did  not  abate  in  forty-eight  hours,  I  substituted  the  twelfth 
dilution,  and  if  that  did  not  relieve,  the  sixth.  While  the  sneezing 
continues,  I  consider  Silicea  the  remedy. 

This  disease  is  certainly  *^  singular,"  from  the  fact  of  its  attacking 
persons  on  the  19th  or  20th  of  August.  I  have  been  puzzled  to 
account  for  this,  but  have  never  thought  of  a  better  cause  than  the 
great  difference  of  the  midday  and  midnight  temperatures  at  or  about 
that  time.  The  middle  of  the  day  is  generally  hot, — ^the  middle  of 
the  night,  cool  and  humid— sometimes  cold,  with  heavy  dews.  I 
hope  that  any  of  your  readers  who  may  meet  with  this  catarrh,  will 
try  Silicea,  and  report  the  result  in  your  Journal  together  with  any 
facts  which  may  tend  to  illustrate  its  character,  cause,  develop- 
ments, &c.  F.  B.  MgMakus. 

Baldmore,  Augnit  12, 1855. 


EDITORIAL. 

HOMCEOPATHIC  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  announcement  for  the  Eighth  Annual  Course  of  Lectures  in  this 
Institution  has  been  issued,  and  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
school  has  continued  as  usual.  There  has  been  some  changes  in  the  Faculty 
since  the  last  session ;  Professor  Walter  Williamson,  who  has  been  identi- 
fied with  the  prosperity  of  the  College  since  its  first  commencement,  has 
been  obliged  on  account  of  ill  health  to  relinquish  the  Chair  of  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics,  and  J.  P.  Dake,  M.  D.,  of  Pittsburgh,  a  gentle- 
man of  acknowledged  ability,  has  been  elected  in  his  place.  It  is,  how- 
ever^  a  gratification  to  a&nounce,  that  Professor  Williamson  has  consented 
to  retain  his  connexion  with  the  College  as  Emeritus  Professor  of  Clinical 
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Medicine—Hio  that  his  yaluahle  counsel  may  still  contribate  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  school.  W.  A.  Reed,  M.  D.;  has  been  elected  to  the  Chair 
of  Physiology  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  he  will  unquestionably  dis- 
charge the  duties  assigned  him  in  a  faithful  and  acceptable  manner.  The 
other  Chairs  have  the  same  incumbents  as  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
session. 

To  insure  the  permanency  of  the  Institution,  the  College  Building  in 
Filbert  Street  above  Eleventh,  has  been  purchased  by  the  College  Corpora- 
tion, together  with  two  dwellings  adjoining,  which  will  ultimately  furnish 
ample  means  for  sustaining  a  Clinical  Department. 

The  Faculty  have  been  perseveringly  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  ensu- 
ing session,  which  will  commence  on  the  8th  of  October  next ;  and  no  pains 
will  be  spared  in  trying  to  render  the  school  in  every  respect,  worthy  of 
the  patronage  of  the  Homceopathic  profession.  The  Museum  is  amply 
supplied  with  apparatus — ^and  the  opportunities  for  the  pursuit  of  practical 
anatomy  are  equal  to  any  in  the  country;  and,  moreover,  it  is  believed 
that  students  intending  to  practice  homoeopathy,  will  have  the  advan- 
tage of  as  thorough  instruction  in  all  the  departments  of  a  medical  edncar 
tion  at  this  school,  a3  in  any  other,  without  being  compelled  to  listen  to 
teaching  entirely  adverse  to  our  scientific  basis  for  practice.  And  in  thus 
striving  for  the  elevation  of  the  Homoeopathic  School  of  Medicine,  we  trust 
the  Faculty  of  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  will  be 
encouraged  by  the  support  and  patronage  of  all  interested  in  upholding  the 
cause.  The  plea  for  sending  students,  intending  to  practice  Homoeopathy, 
to  Allopathic  Colleges,  because  the  opportunities  for  pursuing  the  collateral 
sciences  are  greater,  is  without  any  just  foundation.  For  in  this  institution, 
all  the  branches  are  as  thoroughly  taught  as  in  any  medical  institution  in  the 
country;  and  the  graduates  that  have  gone  forth  from  this  school,  it  is 
believed,  have  been  as  well  qualified  for  any  emergency  that  may  turn  up 
in  the  course  of  practice,  either  in  Surgery,  Obstetrics,  or  the  practice  of 
medicine,  as  those  from  any  other  school. 


YELLOW  FEVER  IN  VIRGINIA. 

From  accounts  constantly  being  received  from  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth, 
Va.,  concerning  the  ravages  of  the  yellow  fever  in  these  citie?! 
it  appears  that  this  malignant  form  of  disease  is  advancing  from 
year  to  year  towards  more  northern  latitudes.  From  what  information  we 
can  gather,  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  disease  is  endemic  owing  to 
some  peculiarly  predisposing  influences  in  or  about  the  locality  where  it  is 
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nffng ;  at  any  rate^  it  has  been  fearfully  fatal,  judging  from  the  bills  of 
mortality ;  whejther  this  circumstance  has  been  owing  entirely  to  the  malig* 
nity  of  the  disease,  or  the  faulty  modes  of  treatment  that  have  been  brought 
to  bear,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Whether  Homoeopathic  treatment  has 
been  introduced  at  all  we  are  not  informed;  if  not,  we  think  there  is  abun- 
dant reason  for  turning  the  attention  in  this  direction.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  Dr.  Barton  of  Charleston,  Dr.  Leon  of  New  Orleans,  and  Dr. 
Holcombe,  of  Natchez,  have  severally  served  the  cause  of  humanity  in  war- 
ring against  this  dreadful  scourge,  and  with  such  signal  success  as  to  leave 
but  little  doubt  as  to  the  favorable  result  of  Homoaopathic  treatment  If 
any  of  our  readers  are  possessed  of  specific  information  as  to  whether  any 
of  the  sufferers  at  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  have  had  Homoeopathic  treat- 
ment, and  with  what  success,  we  will  esteem  it  a  favor,  if  they  will  commu- 
nicate. 
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The  North  American  Homcbopathio  Journal,  a  Quarterly  Magazine 
of  Medicine  and  the  Auxiliary  Sciences :  Conducted  by  E.  E.  Marct, 
M.  D.,  New  York ;  John  C.  Peters,  M.  D.,  New  York ;  Wm.  H.  Hol- 
combe, Natches,  Miss. ;  Henry  C.  Preston,  M.  D.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  Journal  completed  its  first  three  volumes  under 
the  editorial  charge  of  Constantino  Herring,  M.  D.,  of  Philadelphia;  J.  W. 
Metcalf,  M.  D.,  of  New  York ;  and  E.  E.  Marcy,  M.  D.,  of  New  York,  who 
is  one  of  the  present  editorial  corps.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  twelfth  quarterly 
number,  the  publication  of  the  Journal  was  suspended  for  a  time.  We  are 
glad  to  see  its  republication  commenced  with  the  thirteenth  number,  under 
circumstances  that  warrant  a  reasonable  hope  for  its  continuance.  The 
number  before  us  presents  a  handsome  appearance  in  its  mechanical  execu- 
tion, contains  160  pages  of  the  Journal,  and  the  first  moiety  of  64  pages  of 
"  The  Elements  of  a  New  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  based  upon 
an  entirely  new  collection  of  drug-provings  and  clinical  experience,  hy 
E.  E.  Marcy,  M.  D.;  J.  C.  Peters,  M.  D  ,  and  Otto  Fullgrath,M.D. 

The  present  number  is  made  up  of  original  and  translated  matter,  of  an 
interesting  character,  and  without  doubt  it  will  meet  with  a  favorable  recep- 
tion from  the  members  of  the  profession  in  general.  The  conductors  of  the 
Journal  are  gentlemen  of  acknowledged  science,  ability  and  liberality,  and  we 
sincerely  hope  they  will  find  themselves  amply  supported  in  their  enterprise. 
Messrs.  Rademacher  &  Sheek  are  the  agents  for  the  Journal,  and  they 
will  gladly  receive  subscriptions  and  furnish  subscribers  at  the  publisher's 
price,  $3  00  per  annum. 


NOTICE. 

As  only  a  few  copies  of  the  Symptomen  Codkx,  by  Charles  Julius 
Hempel,  M.  D.,  2  vols.,  are  on  hand,  the  former  price  of  $11  00  has  been 
raised  to  914  00.  The  price  of  the  Repertory  remains  unchanged,  $6  00. 
Those  Physicians  not  already  supplied. with  this  valuable  work  will  there- 
fore do  well  to  order  a  copy  immediately. 

WILLIAM  RADDE,  Publisher. 

New  Tork;  Sept.  1, 1855. 


TBACTS  FOE  THE  PEOPLE 


The  Publishers  beg  to  annomice  that  they  will 
commence  this  month  the  publication  of  a  Series  of 

POPULAR  TRACTS  ON  HOMOPATHY 

for  general  distribution  among  all  classes  of  the 
people.  They  respectfully  urge  this  matter  upon  the 
attention  of  Physicians  and  the  friends  of  the  New 
School,  as  the  best  and  most  certain  means  of  dif- 
fusing accurate  information  upon  a  subject  in  which 
every  member  of  the  community  is  deeply  inte- 
rested. 

Tract  No.  1,  (containing  8  pages,  on  the  Progress 
of  Medical  Science,)  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  fur- 
nished, free  of  postage, 

At   $2  00   per   Hundred   Copies. 
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ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS. 


PHYSIOLOGY  OR  THE  LAWS  OP  THE  HUMAN  ORGANIZATION. 

BT  C.  B.  YOOTHAKXB,  M.  D. 

OF  NOURISHMBNT  AND  GROWTH. 

In  a  former  article  on  this  subject,  we  have  assumed  that  man  is 
a  unit,  composed  of  parts ;  that  the  materials,  substances,  or  exis- 
tences, which  go  to  make  up  his  being,  or  to  constitute  his  identity, 
are  united  together  in  such  an  extraordinary  and  wonderful  manner, 
that  whilst  each  is  separate  and  distinct  in  itself,  it  also  forms  a 
perfect  representation,  image  or  portraiture  of  his  whole  being ;  and 
that  this  phenomena  of  a  plurality  in  unity  is  not  only  manifest  in 
the  connections  which  subsist  between  the  mind  and  the  body— the 
spiritual  and  the  material  elements  of  our  being — but  is  also  mani- 
fest in  the  connections  which  subsist  between  the  various  material 
forms  of  which  the  body  itself  is  essentially  composed. 

We  have  shown  that  these  material  forms — each  distinct  in  itself, 
and  each  manifestly  occupying  the  entire  space  of  the  whole  organ- 
ism— are  so  blended,  as  apparently  to  reverse  or  set  at  naught  all 
the  ordinary  laws  of  matter,  or  all  the  principles  which  have  been 
regarded  as  essentially  belonging  to  material  existence ;  and  that 
each  of  these  essential  forms,  which  compose  the  body,  is  divided 
and  subdivided  into  minute  sheaths,  skins,  tubes,  filaments  and 
threads,  until — although  still,  probably,  in  its  perfectly  organized 
state,  and  possessed  of  all  its  functions — it  is  reduced  down,  in  the 
fineness  of  its  tenuity,  to  the  last  point  we  are  capable  of  compre- 
hendbg  of  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter. 
Vol.  IV.— 21 
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In  this  infinitely  attenuated  state  only,  is  organized  matter  capa- 
ble of  acting  upon  matter  which  is  unorganized,  or  matter  endowed 
with  life  upon  that  which  is  not  thus  endowed.  It  is  only  those 
ultimate  extremities  of  organs,  which  no  eye  can  see,  no  glass  can 
reach — that  form  of  organization  which,  in  our  conception,  may  be 
said  to  lie  between  something  and  nothing,  or  to  occupy  the  place 
between  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  which  can  take  up  and  appropri- 
ate to  itself  materials  of  life,  and  growth,  and  health,  from  the 
various  inert  substances  with  which  it  is  surrounded. 

The  principle  here  advanced  holds  true  in  all  the  lower,  as  well  as 
the  higher  forms  of  organization,  or  it  is  illustrated  by  all  the 
analogies  of  nature.  The  power  by  which  a  plant,  as  it  grows  upon 
the  river  or  the  mountain  side,  either  attracts  to  itself  or  is  attracted 
to  the  sources  from  which  it  draws  its  support  and  nourishment,  is 
no  more  an  unseen  power  or  influence  than  are  the  extremities  of 
those  physical  organs  with  which  it  takes  in  the  different  forms  of 
nourishment,  from  the  earth  and  the  atmosphere,  adapted  to  its  life 
and  growth.  Nor  are  these  organs  any  more  undiscoverable  than 
are  the  last  forms  which  the  unorganized  material  had  assumed  be- 
fore it  entered  into  a  new  or  an  organized  state. 

The  sap,  wending  its  wondrous  way  to  every  part  of  the  trunk, 
limbs,  branches,  twigs,  leaves  and  fibres  of  not  only  the  smallest 
tendrils,  but  of  the  largest  oaks  of  the  forest,  conveys  the  different 
materials  from  which  are  elaborated  the  different  forms  of  organiza- 
tion of  which  the  plant  is  essentially  composed.  Of  the  minuter 
processes,  by  which  this  sap  is  created  out  of  inert  matter,  how 
little  do  we  know.  The  fine  and  delicate  machinery  by  which  it  is 
arrested  in  its  passage,  its  affinities  broken  up,  its  constituent  ele- 
ments separated,  new  forms  and  combinations  created,  until  every 
variety  of  structure  of  which  a  plant  is  composed  is  brought  into 
being,  and  made  manifest  to  sense,  is  too  fine  and  delicate  for  the 
microscope — though  its  magnifying  power  be  multiplied  by  mil- 
lions— to  give  us  a  conception.  Infinite  tenuity,  infinite  divisi- 
bility, so  far  as  our  conceptions  of  the  infinite  can  extend,  are 
written  upon  all  the  forms  of  vegetable  life. 

Even  in  the  changes  of  form  which  take  place  in  the  material 
world,  in  what  might  be  termed  inert  or  unorganized  matter,  the 
same  tendency  towards  infinite  divisibility  is  manifested.  The  phe- 
nomena of  crystallization  takes  place  alone,  when  the  matter  of 
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which  the  orjBtal  is  composed  is  reduced  to  the  last  imaginable  state 
of  tenuity,  its  ultimate  particles,  except  by  their  aggregation,  being 
imperceptible  to  sense.  In  all  the  different  chemical  changes,  which 
take  place  in  the  great  laboratory  of  nature,  or  in  the  smaller  and 
more  easily  accessible  crucible  of  art,  all  we  know,  all  we  can  per- 
ceive, of  these  changes,  leads  to  the  same  great  law  of  tenuity,  or 
of  extreme  division  and  subdivision,  until  the  material  substance, 
in  its  last  forms  or  ultimate  particles,  becomes  so  exceedingly 
attenuated  as  to  defy  all  the  inventions  of  human  art  to  observe  the 
processes  by  which  these  changes  are  effected,  or  by  which  these 
substances  pass  from  one  to  another  state  of  material  existence. 

All  our  observations,  then,  upon  the  phenomena  of  nature,  all  the 
analogies  to  be  drawn  from  the  material  world,  confirm  this  law  of 
change,  that  in  passing  from  one  to  another,  and,  consequently,  in 
passing  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  form  of  existence,  all  the  mate- 
rials, which  are  to  be  subjected  to  this  change,  become  so  sublimated 
and  refined  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  sense. 

In  contemplating,  then,  the  subject  of  the  growth  and  nourish- 
ment of  the  body,  our  attention  should  not  be  exclusively  directed 
to  those  crude  and  gross  materials  from  which  are  drawn  the  sup- 
plies, by  means  of  which  the  body  is  nourished  and  sustained.  It 
is  necessary,  to  any  just  appreciation  of  this  subject,  that  in  our 
investigations  attention  should  also  be  directed  to  those  higher  forms 
which  matter  is  capable  of  assuming — ^to  those  delicate  approxima- 
tions which  the  physical  or  material  is  capable  of  making  towards 
the  spiritual — the  more  gross  and  palpable  towards  the  more  re- 
fined and  subtle,  and  which  are,  consequently,  less  perceptible  to 
sense. 

The  materials  of  which  the  human  body  is  composed  are  drawn 
from  the  material  universe  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  Of  the 
truth.of  this  general  position,  we  are  not  aware  that  any  one  has 
ever  expressed  a  doubt.  That  the  materials  for  the  growth  and 
nourishment  of  the  body  are  derived  from  the  same  source  as  the 
body  itself  is  derived,  is  also  a  proposition  which  needs  not  the 
support  of  argument.  But,  by  what  agencies  has  the  body,  with  all 
its  wonderful  textures,  all  its  organs,  with  all  their  fine  and  delicate 
machinery,  all  the  fiuids  with  which  it  is  lubricated,  and  with  which 
it  is  pervaded,  not  to  speak  of  the  finer  and  more  subtle  forces, 
qualities  or  entities,  which,  like  electricity  or  magnetism,  or  like 
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what  has  been  styled  the  odic  force,  pervade  every  part,  and  inspire 
and  incite  the  whole — ^by  what  agencies  has  this  complicated  and 
wonderful  structure  been  organized,  refined,  sublimated,  inspired 
with  life,  and  made  as  it  were  apparently,  or  at  least  in  some 
degree,  to  approximate  towards  the  spiritual,  from  the  original 
crude  and  coarse  materials  of  which  the  earth  appears  essentially 
composed?  These  are  questions  which  properly  belong  to  the 
'  philosopht/  of  physiology — ^the  spiritualism  of  materialism — ^the 
causcAion  of  organization — and  a  complete  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject would  cover  the  whole  ground  of  metaphysical  science. 

On  this  subject  two  essential  theories  exist*  One  supposes  that 
organization  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  superior  forces — that 
there  is,  above  this  material  world  and  these  organized  forms  which 
are  perceptible  to  our  senses,  another  and  a  higher  form  of  exis- 
tence, or,  that  the  universe  is  pervaded  with  spiritual  as  well  as  with 
material  entities — that  the  spiritual  is  capable,  by  the  agency  of 
certain  forces,  attractions,  affinities,  &c.,  the  nature  of  which  is  bat 
imperfectly  understood  by  man  whilst  in  this  material  state,  to  seize 
upon,  appropriate  to  its  use,  or  apply  to  its  purposes,  certain  forms 
of  matter,  which  it  finds  adapted  to  be  acted  upon  by  these  agencies 
or  affinities,  and  to  be  appropriated  to  the  uses  or  purposes  of  such 
organization  as  the  spirit — the  superior  or  presiding  genius,  which 
controls  the  material — may  direct.  This  theory  supposes  the 
spiritual  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  universe,  and  that,  at  least  to  our 
conceptions,  matter  is  only  made  for  its  use,  and  is  therefore  sub- 
jected to  its  control. 

The  other  theory  supposes  that  matter  is  possessed  of  an  inherent 
principle  or  power,  or  that  it  is  one  of  the  qualities  of  matter,  that 
it  is  constantly  seeking  for  change,  and  that,  in  these  constant 
efforts,  its  tendencies  are  to  assume  higher  forms,  that  by  this 
impulse  it  is  continually  impelled  upward,  the  lowest  toward  the 
higher,  and  this  again  toward  a  higher  form  of  existence.  That 
to  this  constant  impulsion  upwards,  all  the  changes  which  take  place 
in  matter  may  be  attributed,  such  as  crystallization,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  gaseous  and  etherial  products ;  that  organization  is  the 
result  of  this  impulsion,  and  life  is  the  result  of  organization ;  that 
the  tendency  of  living  forms  is  constantly  upward,  until  instinct, 
reason,  intelligence,  only  subserve  the  wants  of  this  material  life ; 
and  that  all  we  know  of  the  subject  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that 
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spirit  is  a  higher  form  which  matter  may  yet  become  capable  of 
assuming — a  substantial  form,  which,  at  some  former  period,  has 
emanated  from  material  elements — so  that  the  material  is  the  basis, 
the  foundation,  the  '^  sine  qua  noriy"  the  elementary  principle,  out 
of  which  the  spiritual  is  formed,  and  without  which  it  could  never 
haye  had  existence. 

Some  understanding  of  this  subject  is  necessary  to  a  just  concep- 
tion of  the  growth,  nourishment  and  deyelopment  of  the  body. 
For,  if  this  growth  and  nourishment  be  the  result  of  an  impulsion 
from  the  material  world — ^if  it  be  the  effort  of  the  lower  to  assume 
higher  forms  of  existence,  of  the  unorganised  to  take  on  an 
organized  state— then  might  we  expect  to  find  the  laws  which  gov- 
ern this  growth  and  development  manifested  in  the  coarser  and 
emder  forms  in  which  matter  itself  subsists,  or  to  grow  out  of  the 
changes  which  it  is  capable  of  assuming ;  nor  would  it  be  necessary 
at  any  time,  or  for  any  reasons,  to  look  for  the  manifestation  of  the 
laws  of  life  and  growth  to  any  "  hiffher  laWy*'  by  which  it  might 
otherwise  be  supposed  that  the  spiritual  was  capable  of  influencing 
and  controlling  the  material  elements  of  our  being. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  at  this  time,  to  argue  the  correctness  of 
either  of  those  views  or  theories.  It  is  sufficient  if  I  have  stated 
them  clearly,  and  truly  marked  the  distinctive  features  of  each.  I 
shall,  for  the  present,  content  myself  with  assuming  that  the  first 
of  these  views  is  correct,  and  shall  leave  to  the  materialist,  for  the 
present  at  least,  any  assumpHans  he  may  see  fit  to  make,  until  after 
having  concluded  what  I  wish  to  say  upon  the  subject  of  growth  and 
nourishment,  I  may  return,  at  a  subsequent  period,  to  consider  the 
various  arguments  the  advocates  of  material  agencies  may  urge  in 
support  of  their  peculiar  theories. 

We  assume  then,  that  to  superintend  the  growth,  nourishment 
and  development  of  the  body  is  one  of  the  functions,  duties,  or 
offices  of  the  spirit;  that  this  superintendence  involves  the  collec- 
tion, selection  and  preparation  of  everything  which  may  contribute 
to  its  life  and  health ;  that,  however  it  may  be  with  the  lower  order 
of  animals,  who  may  appear,  in  some  degree  at  least,  to  be  impel- 
led by  appetite,  passion  and  propensity,  with  man  reason  is  made 
the  Snpreme  Director,  the  spiritual  is  placed  above  the  material,  and 
life  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  triumphs  which  the  spiritual  can 
attain  over  the  material  elements  of  nature.    For  this  purpose, 
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everything  b  constantlj  in  a  state  of  change,  the  very  elements  are 
continually  acting  or  being  acted  npon  by  each  other,  even  the 
primitive  rocks  are  undergoing  a  process  of  disintegration — ^the 
frosts  and  snows  of  winter,  the  rains  and  heats  of  summer,  the 
windy  torrents,  and  the  autumnal  breezes,  each  accomplishes  its 
purpose  of  change,  by  which  the  grosser  materials  become  attenu- 
ated, the  harder  and  coarser  substances  become  softened  and 
refined,  and  adapted  to  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  to  be  appro- 
priated, for  the  support  and  nourishment  of  the  body.  This  pro- 
cess of  disintegration  is  constantly  going  forward,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  some  dynamic  force,  or  spiritual  agency,  which  appears  to 
have  been  impelled  by  some  far-seeing  and  superior  intelligent 
power,  which  has  adapted  its  action  to  its  purposes,  and  admirably 
fitted  each  of  these  preliminary  processes  to  the  object  which  seema 
to  have  been  constantly  kept  in  view. 


OUR  LITERATURE.— A  REVIEW. 

BT   JOHN   riTZGIBBON  OBABT,  M.D. 

(OoDtlniMd  firon  pi«e  364  of  Vol.  IV.) 

Whatbvbr  may  be  the  character  or  the  real  value  of  the  work 
before  us,  we  have  no  wish  to  detract  from  the  motives  which 
prompted  its  author  in  sending  it  into  the  world.  These,  we  are 
bound  to  admit,  must  have  been  of  the  highest  order, — a  sincere 
desire  to  serve  the  common  cause  of  humanity  and  of  science.  And, 
if  we  except  the  common  but  small  weakness  of  men  in  general, — 
the  desire  to  see  oneself  in  print,' the  ^^  cacoethes  scribendi,"  or  the 
scribbling  itch, — which,  alas,  even  psorinum  fails  to  remove, — ^we 
cannot  conceive  that  any  thing  short  of  a  desire  to  place  the  means 
of  an  easy  and  pleasant  cure  for  all  human  ailments  within  the 
reach  of  every  individual  and  family  could  have  tempted  him  to  risk 
his  professional  reputation  upon  this  manuaL 

But  purity  of  intention,  loftiness  of  motive,  and  even  self-denying 
toil  do  not  always  imply  soundness  of  judgment,  scientific  acqoire- 
ments,  extensive  and  solid  information,  or  even  elementary  know- 
ledge in  any  given  case.  And  all  must  admit  that  authors,  whose 
mission  it  should  be  to  enlighten  the  people  npon  the  subject  on 
which  they  write,  can  hardly  be  excused  if  totally  wanting  in  these 
departments.    It  is  not,  however,  by  any  means  a  rare  ooourrenoe 
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for  men  of  defective  or  narrow  education,  with  some  claims  to 
natural,  though  ill-eultiyated,  talents,  to  mistake  their  resources,  if 
not  their  powers,  and  to  engage  in  undertakings  for  which  they  are 
altogether  unqualified.  And  it  ia  this  which  renders  their  intended 
good  and  well-meant  efforts  positive  evils : — makes  them  unwittingly 
injure  the  cause  they  would  more  effectually  have  served  by  quiet 
and  unassuming  labors  in  the  domain  for  which  education,  if  not 
nature,  had  fitted  them.  Of  such  men  we  commonly  say,  that 
'Hheir  hearts  are  better  than  their  heads,"  that  they  meant  well, 
but  acted  unwisely.  And  of  them  every  good  cause  has  reason, — ^if 
it  may  find  a  tongue,— to  exclaim,  "  save  me  from  my  friends !"  We 
sincerely  regret  to  be  compelled  by  the  task  we  have  assumed  to 
allow  no  higher  place  to  the  author  of  the  work  under  consideration, 
— ^Dr.  Constantino  Hering, — at  the  time  he  sent  this  book  before 
the  public,  than  that  of  one  of  the  above  class, — that  of  a  man 
whose  zeal  outran  his  knowledge  and  judgment :  and  who  has  by  this 
one  act, — to  mention  no  others  of  a  later  date  at  present — ^given 
our  opponents  a  decided  advantage  by  laying  our  system  open  to 
serious  and  most  injurious  charges,  from  which  we  suffer  to  this  day. 
And  these  must  remain  as  a  stigma  upon  us  as  long  as  by  our 
cowardly  silence  and  guilty  connivance  we  permit  them  to  stand  as 
items  in  our  professional  bill  of  fare.  From  this  charge  we  must, 
individually,  make  an  effort,  though  it  be  but  feeble,  to  clear  our- 
selves.— ^And  now  to  our  task.  It  will  not  be  needful  to  make  any 
strictures  upon  the  language  and  style  of  this  book,  simply  because 
there  is  not  a  line  of  tolerably  correct  English  from  its  beginning  to 
its  end,  and  it  has  still  less  claim  to  style.  It  is  deformed  by  every 
imperfection  of  speech  and  diction  which  is  commonly  heard  in  the 
mouths  of  the  vulgar  everywhere, — without  connexion,  order,  pro- 
priety of  expression  or  accidence.  In  style  we  can  only  pronounce 
it  an  amalgam  of  the  colloquial,  the  grave,  the  solemn,  the  didactic, 
the  mystic  and  the  slang, — thrown  together  in  chaotic  confusion, 
with  an  apparent  obliviousness  of  there  being  any  such  things  as 
laws  and  rules  in  language  by  which  writers  are  governed  on  aU 
subjects  and  in  all  tongues.  Lest  we  may  be  accused  of  making* 
assertions  without  proof,  by  such  as  have  not  read  this  extraordinary 
book  for  themselves,  we  will  cite  the  following  examples  taken  at 
random.  The  page  on  which  they  may  be  respectively  found  is 
indicated  by  the  numbers  set  down. — 
22.  «<  When  any  me  has  Meaty  feet.''     The  model  for  this 
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elegant  form  of  expression  may  be  found  in  one  English  classical 
author.  One  of  the  ^Hwo  fine  ladies  from  town,"  introduced  to  the 
family  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  says  in  the  midst  of  the  dance, 
"8y  the  living  jingo  Tm  all  of  a  muck  of  sweat."  35.  "  WTien  a 
person  is  so  tired  as  to  feel  faintyT  very  feeble  indeed.  68.  "-4. 
feeling  of  emptiness  in  the  pit  of  the  breast  /"  This  is  a  very  queer 
pit  for  a  medical  philosopher  to  tumble  into — why  not  say  stomach? 
it  would  not  be  "half  so  bad;"  but  in  avoiding  this  Scylla  of  the 
stomach,  he  falls  into  the  Oharybdis  of  "  the  breast."  69.  "  Tedious 
consequences  from  immoderate  smoking  are  difficult  to  cure!" — ^we 
should  think  they  would,  indeed,  and  much  more  difficult  to  diag- 
nose, since  they  form  a  new  addition  to  the  practice  of  physic,  upon 
which  we  should  like  to  see  a  thesis.  60.  "  When  suddenly  dan- 
gerous symptoms  appear^'* — an  attempt  at,  when  dangerous  symp- 
toms appear  suddenly.  68.  ^^  Rising  of  the  blood  into  the  headj'' — 
fine,  very  fine !  81.  "  TTe  are  apt  to  inhale  poison  through  the 
AIR  I" — ^indeed,  we  are  "  apt**  to  do  no  such  thing,  and  for  two  very 
good  reasons ;  first,  because  we  are  very  reluctantly  compelled  some- 
times to  admit  poisons  through  the  mouth  and  nostrils ;  and  second, 
because  there  never  was  any  poison  in  the  air^  its  component  parts 
being  oxygen,  nitrogen  and  carbon. — But  let  the  learned  author  ex- 
plain his  own  meaning ;  he  says,  "  old  wellsy  caveSy  cellars^  vaults^  and 
particularly  old  privies^  contain  frequently  air  that  is  deadly  poisonr 
ous.'*  In  all  deference  we  submit  that  this  is  not  philosophy  or  fact,  as, 
in  the  conditions  attempted  to  be  described,  they  contain  no  air  at  ally 
but  deleterious  gases,  called  by  the  uneducated  "foul  air,"  which 
is  capable  of  destroying  animal  life.  84.  "  Whatever  has  gone  into 
putrefaction  !"  can't  easily'go  out,  of  course.  187.  "  The  bite  of  a 
mad  dog^  or  of  a  raving  animaV*  We  know  of  no  animal  addicted 
to  "raving"  but  the  human  animal,  and  he  furnishes  numerous  well- 
marked  instances  of  the  disease ;  one  of  its  characteristic  symptoms 
is  "  to  talk  irrationally,"  and  "  when  men  thus  rave  we  may  con- 
clude their  brains  are  turned."  140.  "  The  endless,  variety  of  reme^ 
dies  increase  with  every  year,  deserve^**  &c.;  how  can  an  endless 
-variety  increase  ?  A  school-boy  would  write,  "  increases^** "  deserves.'* 
140.  "  With  such  any  remedy  will  answer** — a  housemaid  would 
say  "/or  such.**  142.  "  Whenpr^nant  women  from  a  fall,  mis- 
step,  or  violent  motion  and  concicssion  of  whatever  kind,  receive 
pain  !**  kc.  There  are  upon  record  numerous  strange  and  miracu- 
lous conceptions,  and  this  one,  produced  at  AUentown,  Pa^^  in  1885, 
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IS  the  latest,  as  far  as  ve  have  been  able  to  learn,  and  certainly  the 
most  wonderful.  The  pregnancy  of  Bhea  Sylvia  was  decently  and 
indulgently  attribnted  to  Mars — ^and 

"  Of  Brian's  birth  strange  tales  are  told'*^ 

aa  we  are  informed  in  the  ^^Lady  of  the  Lake/'  canto  8d,  bat  so 
remarkable  a  cause  of  gravidity  as  "a  fall,"  "misstep,"  or  "violent 
motion  and  concussion"  is  without  its  parallel  in  sacre4  or  profane 
history.  And  even  at  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  want  of  due 
reverence  for  the  mysteries  of  nature,  we  feel  inclined  to  deny  the 
main  proposition  implied  in  the  learned  Dr.'s  words,  whilst  we  freely 
admit  that  cases  of  pregnancy  may  occur  on  which  each  or  all  of 
these  counts  may  be  attendant  circumstances,  or  incidents,  though 
in  strict  medical  jurisprudence  they  would  not  be  allowed  individu- 
ally or  collectively  to  stand  "^n  loco  parentes.''  Still,  we  have 
classic  authority  for  the  above  form  of  words. 

«  Her  apron  grew  short,  and  her  heart  it  did  aehe, 
And  she  thought  upon  ih^faU  coming  home  from  the  wake. 
She  thought  upon  the/otf  coming  home  I" 

But,  to  be  serious,  if  the  above  were  written  in  English,  it  would 
ran  thus: — When  pregnant  women  receive  a  hurt  from  a  fall,  &c. — 
and  be  no  laughing  matter.  144.  ^^Dislocation  is  when  a  joint  has 
been  put  otUofits  proper  place  /"  This  definition  of  dislocation  is 
as  great  a  curiosity  in  surgery  as  the  last  case  is  in  obstetrics* 
Ordinary  books  and  surgeons  tell  us  that  a  joint  is  the  union  of  two 
bones,  and  that  dislocation  occurs  when  the  head  of  a  bone  is  forced 
from  its  place.  146.  "  The  most  important  means  of  healing  wounds 
is  hy  combination.''  We  should  think  that  a  "combination"  of 
wounds  would  be  an  odd  mode  of  healing  them, — one  in  one  place 
being  deemed  quite  enough.  The  ordinary  mode  in  cases  of  simple 
incised  wounds  we  rather  suppose  to  be  by  coaptation^  or  by  bring- 
ing the  edges  together.  So  at  least  say  Listen  and  Miller,  bat 
what  of  them  ?  150.  **Let  him  lay  high  with  the  wounded  part, 
and  see  that  no  part  of  his  body  be  pressed."  This  seems  to  us  a 
Tery  strange  piece  of  medical  advice,  as  it  would  not  at  all  seem 
unreasonable  that  the  act  of  incubation  or  hatching  should  succeed 
that  of  "  laying."    It  would,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  be  no  fowl  play. 

158.  ^^  ITeterogeneous  particles  in  the  body"  is  the  heading  of  a 
chapter  treating  of  the  extraction  of  foreign  bodies — a  truly  singular^ 
though  high-sounding,  caption.  It  would,  indeed,  seem  from  this 
and  many  others,  that,  by  a  studied  system,  erroneous  and  unmean- 
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ing  ezpresBloDS  and  collocations  had  been  sought  oat  in  order  to 
snpersede  plain,  correct  and  popular  language. 

170.  "  When  molestation  remains  after  the  danger  is  passed"!! 
Here  we  confess  ourselves  at  a  dead  stand;  to  this  description  of  a 
diseased  condition  we  have  nothing  to  say,  so  we  leave  it  t^n-molested. 

173.  "  PotasheSj  it  is  well  known^  are  a  svhstanee  very  fretting 
and  burning  /"  it  are,  are  it  7  the  schoolmaster  was  certainly  abroad 
at  AUentown,  Pa.,  in  1885. 

^^Ifit  have  been  occasioned  by  too  great  Joy j*^ — certainly  whether 
*^it  have*'  or  not,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  if  we  pursue  this  detail 
longer  we  shall  either  split  our  sides  with  laughter,  or  go  mad  with 
indignation.  But  may  we  not  ask,  in  all  seriousness,  why  this  com- 
pilation of  unmitigated  trash  has  been  allowed  to  remain  for  so 
many  years  to  compromise  and  disgrace  our  cause  ?  And  how  it 
has  happened  that,  with  so  many  able  men  in  our  ranks  in  this 
country,  no  one  has  had  the  courage  to  disclaim  this  thing  and  so 
disarm  those  opponents  who  are  always  ready  to  judge  us  ^*  by  our 
works?" 

But  verbal  deformities  and  inaccuracy  of  diction  are  the  lightest 
charges  we  have  to  make  against  this  work.  We  would  be  willing, 
indeed,  to  pronounce  an  exemption  in  favor  of  an  author  who, 
through  the  medium  of  **  broken  English,"  conveyed  great  ideas,  or 
even  correct  and  useful  iuformation ;  we  might,  it  is  true,  designate 
them  ^^  diamonds  in  mud,"  but  who  would  quarrel  with  the  mire  that 
soiled  his  fingers,  when  it  expiates  the  offence  with  a  gem? 

We  must  arraign  this  book  before  the  supreme  court  of  our  Pro- 
fession, and  charge  it  with  capital  crime  ;  as  being  guilty  of  violating 
our  cause  by  false  therapeutics,  gross  empiricism  and  vulgar  super* 
stition ;  by  all  which  incalculable  damage  has  been  sustained  by  pure 
homoeopathy !  In  a  word,  it  stands  at  the  bar  indicted  for  High 
Treason  against  the  Majesty  of  Science!  The  evidence  we  shall 
bring  forward  shall  admit  of  no  doubt,  even  cross-examination  can 
be  dispensed  with.  It  shall  be  acquitted  or  found  guilty  upon  the 
confessions  and  admissions  of  its  own  pages.  These  witnesses  must 
needs  be  few,  though  fitly  chosen,  as  the  limits  of  our  time  and 
space  restrict  us  from  calling  the  array  we  have  ready  to  attend. 
The  plan  of  the  work  is  highly  objectionable  and  ill-judged.  It 
savors  of  mysticism  and  quackery ;  you  are  always  giving  a  num- 
ber^— 19  or  21,  as  the  case  may  be — ^instead  of  a  medicine ;  thus  one 
is  eternally  gropbg  in  the  dark,  and  the  mind,  in  vain,  looks  oat 
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for  some  ray  of  light  m  to  what  these  ever-reoorring  figures  signify* 
— a  state  of  mind  that  would  at  once  be  relieved  by  simply  giving 
the  names  of  the  medicines,  as  Hahnemann  and  all  other  writers 
from  him  down  have  done ;  but  some  men  are  so  fond  of  being  in 
the  clouds  themselves  that  they  will  scarcely  allow  the  light  of  the 
sun  to  break  in  upon  others.  To  say  the  least  of  this  feature,  it 
was  a  great  error  in  judgment,  and  implies  want  of  sufficient  caution 
and  care  in  the  author.  On  page  8  we  find  directions  given  for  the 
administration  of  the  remedies  in  these  words:  "J7au^  to  apply  the 
medicine'' — ^'Ist,  by  smelling;  2d,  by  taking  one  or  two  globules; 
8d,  dissolved  in  water."  Upon  the  Jint  of  these  modes  the  greatest 
stress  is  laid,  from  which  we  are  to  infer  that  Dr.  Bering  deems  it 
to  be  the  most  efficacious,  as  well  as  from'the  minute  directions  given 
as  to  the  mode  of  closing  one  of  the  nostrils  and  then  "  smelling  at 
the  lower  part  of  cork" — doing  which  once  or  twice  is  thought  suffi- 
cient,— and  in  dealing  with  children  it  is  thought  best  ^^  to  hold  it  to 
the  nostril  when  asleep !"  Now  a  careful  perusal  of  Hahnemann's 
works  will  show  that  he  was  by  no  means  so  confident  on  this  point, 
and  that  his  faith  was  wavering,  weak  and  unsettled  in  the  efficacy  of 
'^smelling."  Nor  have  the  credible  records  of  the  qualified  practi- 
tioners  of  our  school  in  this  country  or  abroad  been  more  fortunate 
in  confirming  the  advantages  claimed  for  it  by  Dr.  Hering.  Indeed, 
it  seems  very  clear  to  us  that  the  reputable  members  of  the  profes- 
sion have  studiously  *^  turned  up  their  noses"  at  this  dogma.  One  of 
the  best  informed,  most  accurate  and  reliable  members  of  our  school 
— Dr.  Dudgeon,  of  London,  says  with  regard  to  it:  ^'I  confess  I 
have  never  had  the  courage  to  employ  it  in  acute  diseases,  nor  the 
impudence  to  use  it  in  chronic  ones.  I  cannot  conceive  a  case  in 
vhich  it  would  ever  present  advantages  over  the  other  methods  of 
administering  the  remedy" — ^Lecture  18,  page  511.  So  that,  on 
the  whole,  we  feel  justified  in  pronouncing  it  one  of  those  wild 
TagarieSi  which  men,  like  Dr.  Hering,  who  are  more  singular  than 
sound,  adopt  for  the  sake  of  doing  something  out  of  the  common 
way,  and  for  which  vagaries  we  should  not,  as  a  body,  be  judged* 
So  much  for  the  general  characteristics  of  the  work,  for  we  must 
now  turn  to  its  particular  marks  of  deformity. 

On  page  48  we  are  gravely  told,  **when  the  stomach  Buffers  from 
eating  short  Jiih  or  spoiled  meat^  givesome  finely  pulverized  charcoal 
mixed  with  brandg"  *^  Brandy  and  water"  is  so  well  known  and 
80  fully  established,  that  we  need  not  add  a  word.    Some  time  ago 
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"brandy  and  salt"  was  the  universal  remedy  for  all  ailments.  We 
believe  it  answered  very  well /or  liquor  merehanU  as  long  as  the  rage 
lasted;  but  it  remained  for  Dr.  Hering  to  sound  the  praise  of 
"brandy  and  charcoal/'  and  to  him  belongs  the  doubtful  honor  of 
blacking  the  face  of  homoeopathy  with  a  filthy  compound  that 
hardly  deserves  the  credit  of  being  a  cross  between  an  allopathic 
dose  and  the  bolus  of  an  itinerant  herb  doctor.  In  holding  forth 
upon  drunkenness  at  pages  51  and  62,  we  see  the  amiable  blending 
of  the  clerical  office  with  that  of  the  medical  philosopher ;  and  a 
little  homily  is  given  in  the  usual  style  of  prayer-meeting  doctors 
upon  the  religious  aspect  of  the  ^^  disease  ;'*  after  which,  on  page  53, 
the  drunkard  is  desired  to  "put  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  in  a 
tumbler  with  water,  stir  it  well,  and  drink  it  in  the  morning,  and  to 
repeat  it  every  two  or  three  days  till  it  occasions  uneasiness,  against 
this  smell  camphor."  And  in  case  sulphuric  acid,  cant,  and  camphor 
should  fail,  the  doctor  goes  on  and  says, — "  we  would  advise  his 
unfortunate  wife,  his  children,  or  brothers  or  friends  to  administer 
to  him  the  following  remedy  in  a  secret  manner." — 

"Put  a  live  eel  into  a  bucket  or  narrow  tub ;  pour  wine  over  it, 
and  let  it  die.     Draw  this  wine  in  bottles,  and  give  it  to  the  drunk- 
ard, and  let  him  drink  as  much  as  he  will.    You  may  proceed  in 
the  same  manner  with  brandy;  which,  however,  ought  to  stand 
for  a  short  time  before  being  put  into  decanters."     There  is  in  this 
piece  of  sage  wisdom  another  "  tale  of  a  tub,"  and  a  wonderful  ^^fish 
story'' — but  in  thinking  of  swallowing  this  disgusting  compound, — 
though  we  get  new  ideas  of  "  wine  negus"  and  "brandy  toddy," — ^we 
confess  ourselves  compelled  to  hold  our  nostrils  strongly  compressed 
between  our  fore-finger  and  thumb  and  cry  "  stinking  fish !"     And 
with  strange  inconsistency,  and  more  strange  want  of  faith  in  so 
furely  scientific  a  draught  as  a  rotten  eel  in  a  bucket  of  wine  or 
brandy,  it  is  said  once  more  on  the  54th  page,  "should  this  prove 
abortive,  try  sulphuric  acid !"  and  then  the  drunkard's  friend  must 
mix  it,  diluted  with  water,  in  the  food  and  drink  of  the  patient, 
morning,  noon  and  night, — ^his  cofiee,  tea,  soup,  &;c.,  &c.,  must  be  in 
party  at  least,  made  of  sulphuric  acid,  till  it  affects  his  stomach, 
when  he  must  have  tea  of  bitter  herbs,  oranges  or  roots,  and  still  his 
sulphurated  "meat  and  drink"  intact — "until  the  mouth  gets  sore, 
then  cease ;" — and  then,  "  in  case  weakness  of  stomach,  diarrhoea, 
vomiting,  or  giddiness  be  the  consequence,  give  No.  8 ;  if  the  mouth 
becomes  ulcerated,  give  No.  7."    These  would  certainly  be  very 
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likely  results  from  the  large  qoantities  of  sulpharic  add  the  poor 
dninkard  is  to  have  smuggled  into  his  stomach  with  every  morsel  of 
food  and  every  drop  of  drink  he  swallows,  according  to  the  advice 
and  directions  of  the  author  of  ^'  The  Homoeopathist/'  of  Allentown, 
Pa.,  in  1835!  An  advice  which  the  veriest  tyro  in  science  and 
homoeopathy  would  laugh  to  scorn,  and  which  the  most  superstitious 
and  gullable  old  woman  would  think  beneath  her  notice. 

Among  the  curative  methods  for  mania  a  potUy  on  page  66, 
^^  blood-lettinffj  from  five  to  six  ounceSy  is  frequently  of  service,  at 
first  daily,  then  every  other  day,  and  let  the  patient  drink  plenty  of 
cold  water,"  &c.,  &;c.  It  is  a  relief  to  us  once  more  to  find  something 
we  can  refer  to  learned  authority.  If  any  reader  of  this  article  has 
not  read  Gil  Blas,  we  pity  him,  and  beg  that  he  will  oblige  us  by 
reading,  as  he  can,  the  second  and  third  chapters  of  Book  the  Second; 
he  will  find  there  honorable  mention  made  of  Doctor  Sangrado,  ^^  who 
had  acquired  a  great  reputation  with  the  public  by  a  pomp  of  words, 
a  solemn  air,  and  some  lucky  cures,  which  had  done  him  more  honor 
than  he  deserved." — Of  the  greatness  of  the  man  he  may  judge 
from  these  words  addressed  by  him  to  his  pupil :  '^Thou  art  learned, 
Gil  Bias,"  said  he,  ^^  before  thou  tumest  physician ;  whereas  others 
prescribe  a  long  time,  generally  all  their  lives,  without  ever  becoming 
learned."  His  mode  of  treating  each  and  all  of  his  patients  was 
short,  easy  and  simple.  ^'  He  muet  he  bled  every  day^  and  drink 
hot  water  in  abundance.'*  The  reader  can  here  see  the  striking 
analogy  between  the  formula  of  "  The  Homoeopathist"  and  that  of 
Sangrado, — the  difference  being  simply  that  the  former  recommends 
Koty  whereas  Dr.  Hering  prefers  cold^  water  after  the  bleeding.  Of 
the  many  other  points  of  resemblance  between  the  two  cases,  the 
reader  must  judge  for  himself. 

On  page  166,  we  find,  ^^  Whoever  is  troubled  with  dyspepsia^  should 
eat  much  butter^  and  have  daily  an  injection  administered  of  warm 
water  or  milk** — a  notable  mode,  truly,  for  curing  or  preventing 
dyspepsia!  Most  medical  men  of  both  schools  agree  that  butter 
and  fatty  substances  in  general  are  the  greatest  promoters  of  this 
disease ;  but  we  live  in  an  age  of  discoveries,  and  who,  in  the  grand 
inarch,  would  not  say  with  Horace-— 

•<Oocapet  eztremnm  ocabiee ;  mehi  tarpe  reUnqni  est." — 
(May  the  itch  seise  the  hindmost ;  I  am  ashamed  to  be  left  last.)    . 

On  the  7th  page  of  Part  the  2d,  as  a  cure  for  rheumatic  head- 
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ache, — *^the  $team  of  hot  mttsh  drawn  into  the  nose^  and  the  hair 
combed  every  evening^**  is  the  trtily  homoeopathic  and  scientific 
prescription ! 

The  mode,  or  one  of  the  modes,  of  dealing  '^  with  shortness  of 
breath"  is,  by  ^^  anise-seed  tea  at  night,  and  smoking  tobacco  eyery 
morning ! !" — page  89. 

On  page  92,  Part  2d,  in  plenrisy  the  patient  is  directed  that  he 
will  ^Mo  well  to  have  a  vein  opened,  and  when  it  is  once  done,  make 
a  large  incision  and  allow  a  good  quantity  of  blood  to  escape." 
Now,  with  the  utmost  consideration  for  this  author's  word,  we  dis- 
tinctly assert  that  we  think  he  would  do  much  better  to  do  no  9ueh 
thing  !  And  we  should  like  to  know  what  other  respectable  homoeo- 
pathic authority  Dr.  Bering  can  refer  us  to  for  recommending  this 
practice  in  a  case  where  the  patient  is  presumed  to  have  the  reme- 
dies usually  given  in  the  disease,  at  his  elbow  ? — It  has  not  often 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  men  who  have  studied  medicine  from  good  books 
and  at  colleges  only,  to  meet  with  such  a  remedy  as  that  to  be  found 
on  the  102d  page,  part  2d,  of  this  truly  extraordinary  work ;  it 
runs  in  these  words :  "  we  may  in  many  caseSy  relieve  by  tying j  over 
nighty  around  the  throaty  the  woollen  stocking  of  a  healthy  person^ 
and  who  is  not  of  the  same  sex  as  the  patient.*'  Now,  this  prescrip- 
tion, as  before  intimated,  being  entirely  out  of  our  sphere  of  know- 
ledge' and  experience,  we  will  not  presume  to  pronounce  on  its 
efficacy  in  t|ie  face  of  so  high  a  sanction.  But  with  respectful 
humility  we  submit  that  its  administration  is  surrounded  with  a 
net-work  of  difficulties.  We  will  suppose,  for  instance,  that  the 
patient  is  a  young  gentleman,  still  unmarried ;  he  must  in  that  case, 
lay  his  mother  or  sisters  under  contribution  for  the  '*  loan  of  a 
stocking!"  and  should  he  not  be  blessed  with  these  tender  relatives, 
he  must  present  his  petition  at  the  feet  of  ^'  that  idol  whom  every 
young  man  has  enshrined  in  his  heart :" — and  if  the  season  should 
happen  to  be  that  in  which  ladies  prefer  silk  or  cotton,  or  that  it 
should  be  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  either  of  the  ladies  in 
question  had  taken  a  long  walk,  we  are  sure  they  might  justly  feel 
some  hesitancy  in  lending  tJie  doctor's  prescription.  We  will  neither 
present  the  other  side, — that  is,  the  female  aspect  of  this  question — 
nor  pursue  it  further,  but  leave  it  to  the  gentle  reader  to  follow  oat 
the  train  of  thought  for  himself:  and  we  feel  fully  assured  that 
he  will  agree  with  us  that  this  remedy  is  one  of  some  delicacy  and 
great  difficulty,  on  whatever /oottVi^  he  may  place  it. 
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The  next  advance  upon  the  foregoing  ^^speeifio"  is  no  nearer  than 
the  moon!  Treating  of  tape  worm — page  165|  those  who  may  sus- 
pect this  parasite  to  hold  his  revels  in  their  intestines,  must  look  ont 
for  him  *^  about  the  new  and  full  moon^**  at  which  time  he  may  be 
expected  to  come  forth  to  pay  his  respects  to  ^^  the  glimpses  of  the 
moon!"  bat  the  remedy  which  is  to  compel  the  monster  to  reveal 
himself  to  the  fall  light  of  day,  must  be  administered  ^*at  the  waning 
of  the  moauj  and  the  next  full  moon!"  Truly,  ^Uhere  are  more 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  have  been  dreamed  of  in  our 
philosophy !" 

Who  does  not  like,  when  the  hour  for  rest  has  arrived,  and  nature 
has  drawn  her  night-cap  over  her  wrinkled  forehead,  to  enjoy  the 
refreshing  luxury  of  the  ^^  sweet 'restorer,  balmy  sleep?"  Who  does 
not,  as  he  lays  down  his  weary  limbs,  address  the  brother  of  Death — 

**  Somne,  qnies  remra,  placidissime  Somne  Deonim, 
Pax  animi,  quern  oura  fugit,  qai  corpora  duria 
Feasa  ministeriis  muloes  reparasque  labori.*' — Ovid. 


But  the  God,  however  smooth  and  soft  the  accents  of  prayer  and 
fervent  its  spirit,  will  not  always  shed  his  oblivious  influences  upon 
mortal  eyes,  but  frequently  desert  his  post  as  if  he  had  gone  to  spend 
the  night  with  Cupid  and  the  other  troublesome  deities,  whose  special 
office  it  is  to  disturb  the  children  of  men  both  night  and  day.  For 
such  sleepless  eyes  and  restless  heads  "  The  Homoeopathist"  has  a 
ready  cure.  Page  252 — Sleeplessness  may  be  relieved  or  cured  <'  by 
rubbing  the  forehead  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  particularly  if  it  be 
done  accurately  101  times  and  counted ;  if  you  count  wrong,  still  go 
on ;  if  it  do  not  help,  begin  anew  from  the  beginning,  without  losing 
patience.  It  also  contributes  much  to  sleep  to  fancy  you  had  to 
write  with  a  very  long  pole,  on  a  high,  exceeding  high  wall,  the 
year  and  date  in  very  large  letters,  first  in  figures,  then  with 
letters !"  There  is  only  one  thing  that  could  at  all  improve  this 
piece  of  medical  wisdom,  which  is,  that  the  long  imaginary  pole 
were  a  real  pole,  and  that  the  sleepless  man  would  really  use 
it  upon  the  "very  high,  exceedingly  high  wall;"  in  that  case  we 
assure  him  he  would,  after  the  necessary  muscular  efibrt,  sooner 
sleep,  and  be  less  a  dreamer.  Perhaps  it  would  make  this  result 
doubly  sure  if  he  were  to  go  out  and  collect  "101"  "  decent-looking" 
paving-stones  and  bring  them  in  a  bag  into  his  bed-room. 

In  no  less  than  three  different  places, — pages  228,  and  274-5,  is 
MssvERisu  called  into  requisition,  with  full  directions  how  to  make 
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the  passes  in  straight  lines  and  high  curves !  so  that  it  is  not  thought 
sufScient  that  homoeopathy  should  be  an  improvement  and  an  advance 
upon  the  old  system,  but  this  contemptible  humbug,  execrated  and 
despised  by  all  sound  thinkers  and  well  educated  men,  must  be 
foisted  in  to  patch  up  what  Dr.  Bering  thinks  the  failures  of  the 
former.  We  trust  it  will  be  henceforth  distinctly  understood  that 
these  abominations  are  anything  but  Homoeopathy. 

One  more  novelty  from  this  mass  of  confusion  and  folly,  and  we 
have  done  with  it. 

Page  245.  ^^  Lying  oneself  sore.  This  maybe  avoided  when  a 
vessel  of  water  is  placed  under  the  patient's  bed,  and  renewed  every 
day.  If  water  alone  docs  not  serve,  then  dissolve  some  globules  of 
No.  15  in  it."  And  in  case  this  never-to-be-forgotten  remedy 
should  fail  to  cure  "lying  oneself  sore," — ^bed-sores,  we  should 
think — there  is  another  more  far-fetehed  remedy  still.  "-4.  soft 
buck'Shin  may  he  laid  under  the  patient^  the  hair  turned  down  and 
the  tail  end  toward  the  feet  of  the  patient!  by  these  means  it  may 
be  avoided  or  cured!"  Now,  then,  surely  "thereby  hangs  a  tail!" 
Upon  the  surface  of  "the  water  under  the  patient's  bed"  we  shall 
not  raise  a  ripple,  nor  shall  we  disturb  the  globules  that  sleep  in  its 
silent  depths  and  send  up  their  healing  powers  through  "bed  and 
bedding,"  by  virtue  of  some  profound  mystery  of  nature  revealed 
only  to  Dr.  G.  Hering,  doubtless  by  divine  ordination !  But  on 
taking  our  leave,  permit  us  to  take  also  one  turn  out  of  the  "buck- 
skin," and  while  thus  pleasantly  shaking  it  up,  let  us  part  with 
friendly  smiles  and  merry  faces,  with  the  satisfaction,  that,  if  in  this 
book  we  have  found  no  philosophy,  we  have  found  plenty  of  ^^fun" 

"  Semel  Brjanus  O'Limi  bracca  indigebat, 
Frater  dedit  rabne  boTis  peUem  quam  habebat, 
Hocque  corpus  cruraque  Doster  indaebat, 

*  Frigido  jacundum  est,'  Bryanus  dioebat." 

<*  Brian  0*Lmn  had  no  breeches  to  wear, 
So  they  bought  him  a  buek-s^dn  to  make  him  » pair; 
The  woolly  side  out  and  the  fleshy  side  in, 

*  It  is  pleasant  and  cool,'  says  Brian  O'Linn  !'* 

Reader,  the  case  for  the  Grown  and  Majesty  of  Homoeopathy  and 
Science  is  before  you ;  would  that  the  counsellor  had  been  more 
capable  and  the  pleading  of  a  higher  order,  for  your  sake, — bat  a 
noble  and  a  just  cause  can  well  dispense  with  the  outward  display 
and  the  extraneous  circumstances  of  pompous  show, — ^it  is  yours  to 
pronounce  the  verdict;  it  shall  be,  it  mwt  be,  ^'guilty  upon  all  the 
counts!" 
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DISEASES  OP  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

(OontiaiMd  from  p^a  288.) 

It  has  not  been  Batisfactorilj  determined  bj  observation  whether 
the  constitntion,  temperament  or  complexion  exert  any  influence 
whatever,  either  as  a  predisposing  cause,  or  a  protection  against  the 
disease. 

The  disease  may  be  transmitted  from  the  parent  to  the  child. 

Among  the  exciting  eause$  we  may  enumerate  powerful  mental 
emotions,  as  fright,  or  rage,  gastric  difficulties,  and  intestinal  dis- 
ease. 

As  the  disease  rarely  proves  fatal,  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  the 
specific  pathological  changes  that  may  result  from  it,  or  that 
may  occasion  the  peculiar  symptoms; — consequently  it  is  impos- 
sible to  locate  the  seat  of  the  disease  or  the  nature  of  the  affection ; 
different  writers  have  variously  located  the  difficulty  in  some  por- 
tions of  the  nervous  centres ;  some  maintain  that  both  the  brain  and 
spinal  marrow  are  implicated ;  others  that  the  disease  arises  from 
a  morbid  condition  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  yet  others  that 
it  arises  from  the  medulla  oblongata ;  but  the  majority  of  observers 
are  not  satisfied  of  their  being  any  morbid  appearances  in  any  of 
the  nervous  centres,  calculated  to  throw  much  light  upon  the 
pathology  of  the  disease. 

A  general  derangement  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system  is 
about  all  that  any  pathologist  has  been  able  to  discern. 

Treatment. — It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  description  of  the 
disease,  that  nothing  is  presented  as  a  guide  for  treatment  but  the 
symptoms.  It  is  to  these,  then,  as  in  all  other  cases,  that  the  atten- 
tion must  be  directed,  in  determining  upon  the  remedies  to  be 
employed. 

The  remedies  usually  employed  in  the  treatment  of  Chorea,  are : 
Arsenicum^  Belladonna^  Causticum^  Chinas  Oieuta^  Ooeeulus^ 
Chffea,  Cro€u$^  Cuprum^  Dukdmaray  HyoBcyamus^  Ignatiaj 
lodium,  Nux  vomicay  Pulsatillay  BhuSy  Sepiay  Stramoniuniy 
StdphWy  Zincum. 

Arsenicum  may  prove  useful  when  the  disease  afflicts  persons  of 
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extreme  debility,  that  are  subject  to  coldness,  and  disposition  to  lie 
down ;  starting  of  single  parts  when  falling  to  sleep,  and  when  the 
patient  is  very  much  emaciated,  and  has  uncontrollable  twitching 
of  certain  muscles,  and  excessive  prostration. 

Belladonna. — Suited  to  plethoric  subjects,  addicted  to  pain  in 
the  head,  or  rushes  of  blood  to  the  head ;  when  there  is  conyulsiye 
motion  or  twitching  of  the  limbs,  or  muscles  of  the  face ;  or  when 
the  patient  is  subject  to  stammering ;  and  when  any  of  the  limbs  or 
muscles  are  subject  to  uncontrollable  movements.  Belladonna 
cured  chorea  of  a  year's  standing  in  a  girl  twelve  years  of  age,  of 
plethoric  habit,  and  sanguine  temperament,  who  had  no  control  over 
the  movements  of  her  arms  and  lower  extremeties,  and  who  had 
previously  been  subject  to  severe  pain  in  the  head,  and  occasional 
twitchings  of  the  muscles  of  the  face.  The  same  remedy  has  also 
been  found  useful  when  the  disease  has  been  brought  on  by  fright 
or  terror. 

Oausticum, — In  subjects  very  much  emaciated,  this  remedy  has 
been  found  serviceable  in  the  cure  of  stammering,  China^  in 
feeble  constitutions.  Oicuta^  CoceuluSj  Ooffea  and  Orocus  are  reme- 
dies that  may  be  employed  in  highly  excitable  temperaments,  and 
Cuprum  is  well  suited  to  the  condition  of  the  organism  that  favors 
chorea  in  nearly  all  cases.  A  gentleman  of  extensive  experience 
remarked  to  the  writer,  that  he  had  met  with  several  cases  of  the 
disease  that  Cuprum  appeared  to  cure,  after  other  remedies  had 
failed.  Indeed,  he  remarked  that  he  had  found  Cuprum  SOth  so 
effectual,  that  he  had  been  nearly  convinced  that  it  was  the  specific 
remedy  for  the  disease  in  all  cases. 

Dulcamara. — In  cases  brought  on  by  a  cold,  and  also  in  cases 
that  appear  to  have  resulted  from  suppressed  eruptions. 

E.yo8cyamu%. — ^When  there  is  great  contortions  of  the  face,  eyes 
and  limbs,  head  thrown  back,  or  drawn  to  the  left  side,  oppressed 
respiration,  wild  and  staring  expression,  convulsive  laughter,  or 
weeping,  and  twitchings  of  the  muscles,  delirium,  small  pulse  and 
sunken  features. 

Ignatia. — ^When  the  subject  is  sensitive  and  prone  to  weep. 
lodium,  in  persons  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis,  affected  with  chorea. 

Nux  vomica  and  JPuhatilla  may  be  employed,  if  symptoms  of 
chorea  have  arisen  from  constipation,  or  accumulations  of  f»cal 
matter  in  the  intestines, — most  suitable  for  sanguine  and  lymphatic 
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temperaments.  Mhtu^  if  the  symptoms  set  in  after  erysipelas,  when 
the  patient  is  yet  weak  and  feeble.  Sepiaj  in  hysterical  subjects ; 
SHicea  and  StUphuTj  as  well  as  Lycopodium  and  Oalearea  carh* 
when  the  symptoms  hare  followed  the  drying  up  of  cutaneous 
eruptions.  Stramonium^  when  the  features  are  sunken,  and  the 
patient  has  small,  quick  pulse,  and  is  subject  to  anxiety  and  deli- 
rium. ZHncwny  when  there  is  painful  soreness  of  the  muscles,  and 
visible  twitching  of  the  muscular  fibres,  worse  towards  evening. 

DiBT  AND  Beqimek. — The  fresh  air  of  the  country  is  always  to 
be  commended  to  patients  suffering  from  chorea.  The  diet  should 
be  simple  and  nutritious,  free  from  irritating  condiments.  All 
stimulating  drinks  should  be  forbidden,  and  the  patient  should  be 
as  far  removed  as  possible  from  exciting  scenes,  and  children  espe- 
cially should  be  surrounded  by  such  a  combination  of  circumstances 
as  will  both  amuse  them  and  promote  their  enjoyment  in  a  quiet 
manner. 

NERVOUS    APOPLEXY. 

This  form  of  apoplexy,  ranged  under  the  neuroses,  presents  but 
little  difference  in  the  symptoms  from  those  of  serous  apoplexy.  It 
is  generally  preceded  by  nervous  symptoms,  tremors,  convulsive 
movements,  depraved  condition  of  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing, 
more  or  less  confusion,  stupor^  vertigo  or  delirium.  The  attack 
usually  comes  on  suddenly  after  some  powerful  mental  emotion. 

The  gtfmptams  are  ordinarily  such  as  attend  haemorrhage  into  the 
encephalon ;  total  or  partial  loss  of  sensibility  and  motion,  with 
stertorous  breathing,  slight  convulsive  movements  and  general 
paralysis.  The  paralysis  that  takes  place  from  haemorrhage  in  the 
nervous  centres,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  mostly  confined  to  one  side; 
but  in  nervous  apoplexy  both  sides  are  affected  alike,  or  nearly  so. 
If  it  should  appear  on  one  side  in  a  greater  degree  for  a  time,  it  may 
increase  alternately  to  the  same  or  a  greater  degree  on  the  other ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  symptoms  would  be  more  numerous  than 
usually  attend  cerebral  haemorrhage. 

When  symptoms  of  apoplexy  have  occurred  several  times,  and 
have  been  of  short  duration,  and  have  passed  away  without  leaving 
behind  them  any  evidence  of  compression,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  difficulty  is  nervous  apoplexy. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  generally  short.    It  frequently 
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appears  and  disappears  in  nearly  the  same  moment.  The  disease 
nsnally  terminates  suddenly,  being  aocompanied  in  some  cases  by 
copions  discharge  of  watery  urinci  belching  of  wind,  and  also  dis- 
charge of  flatus  from  the  abdomen,  through  the  rectum. 

Some  cases  of  recovery  after  a  season  of  complete  paralysis  haye 
been  recorded. 

Gaubss. — The  causes  of  nervous  apoplexy  are  believed  to  be  sudden 
and  powerful  mental  emotions ;  and  the  disease  usually  occurs  in 
hysterical  and  hypochondriacal  persons.  It  is  said  to  be  more  fre- 
quent in  adult  males  than  females,  and  also  in  those  excluded  from 
the  open  air,  as  being  more  impressible  subjects. 

T&EATMBNT. — Siucs  it  is  apparent  that  powerful  mental  emotions 
are  sufficient  to  produce  the  disease,  it  is  manifestly  requisite,  when 
it  does  occur,  to  adopt  every  reasonable  measure  for  removing  the 
cause.  If  any  subject  has  been  known  to  irritate  and  perplex  the 
mind,  that  has  worn  upon  the  system,  depressed  the  powers  of  the 
encephalon,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  powers  of  the  heart  and 
blood-vessels  may  be  impaired  at  the  same  time.  A  condition 
favoring  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  may  also  result  from  the  use 
of  tobacco,  or  other  pernicious  habits;  it  is  requisite  that  these 
should  be  overcome  or  suspended,  if  possible,  because  it  would 
hardly  seem  probable  that  a  tendency  to  a  disease  of  the  kind  could 
be  overcome,  so  long  as  these  very  exciting  causes  remain. 

The  homoeopathic  treatment  of  nervous  apoplexy  will  require 
nearly  the  same  group  of  remedies  as  other  forms  of  the  disease. 
If  produced  by  protracted  grief,  Ignatia  may  have  a  good  effect ; 
Belladonna^  if  in  sanguine  temperaments,  subject  to  headache;  Nux 
vomica  is  also  a  remedy  that  may  prove  particularly  serviceable 
when  over  exertion  of  the  mind  has  been  the  exciting  cause,  and 
particularly  if  there  is  general  paralysis  without  any  apparent  con- 
vulsive movements.  Sulphur  may  also  be  consulted  when  the 
function  of  the  brain  has  become  so  impaired  as  to  produce  derange- 
ment in  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries.  JPuUatiUa^  Sepioj 
Zineumj  Platina  and  Calcarea  are  also  remedies  that  may  be  con- 
sulted in  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 

DiBT  AND  BsaiMBK. — ^It  sccms  very  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
persons  subject  to  anything  like  nervous  apoplexy,  should  be 
restricted  to  the  simplest  kind  of  diet,  that  is,  such  as  will  tax  the 
digestive  organs  but  little.    Fresh  air  is  also  commendable,  and 
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also  the  enlisting  of  the  attention  by  the  introdaotion  of  pleasant 
sobjectB  for  conyersation,  and  in  short  a  resort  to  any  jndicions 
measures  for  diverting  the  mind  from  any  subject  that  apparently 
impairs  the  fimction  of  the  brain. 

CATALEPSY. 

This  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  classed  among  the  neuroses, 
consists  of  such  a  condition  of  the  nervous  centres  as  results  in  a 
tonic  contraction  of  some  of  the  muscles,  so  that  the  limbs  retain 
the  position  they  had  prior  to  the  attack,  or  in  which  they  may  have 
been  placed  during  the  attack. 

Along  with  the  attack,  the  mind  and  all  the  senses  are  for  the 
time  completely  dormant. 

Symptoms. — There  is  considerable  complication  of  the  symptoms 
of  catalepsy.  Sometimes  there  are  prodromic  indications  of  an 
approaching  attack,  such  as  palpitation  of  the  heart,  yawning  and 
stretching,  cramps  and  cephalalgia,  but,  at  other  times,  the  patient  is 
suddenly  attacked  with  general  or  partial  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  and 
a  total  loss  of  consciousness.  The  limbs  are  not  thrown  about  as  in 
ordinary  convulsions,  but  they  usually  remain  as  placed  before  the 
attack  comes  on,-^he  eyes  are  fixed,  and  usually  directed  upwards 
and  forwards.  The  respiration  may  remain  free,  unless  the  disease 
attacks  the  muscles  concerned  in  respiration,  then  this  function  may 
be  so  interfered  with  as  to  render  it  almost  imperceptible.  The 
same  may  be  remarked  of  circulation.  The  pulse  may  continue  of 
nearly  the  normal  character,  or  it  may  become  so  feeble  as  to  be 
difficult  of  detection.  The  limbs  for  the  most  part  continue  flexible, 
but  stiff  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  move  them.  This  is  not 
always  the  case,  for  in  rare  cases  they  become  perfectly  rigid,  and 
will  retain  any  position  in  which  they  may  be  placed. 

The  face  is  somewhat  flushed,  and  the  skin  usually  warm.  In 
very  rare  cases,  the  mind  remains  unimpaired,  but  in  the  greater 
proportion  of  cases  the  paroxysm  causes  an  entire  suspension  of 
sensation  and  intellectual  action,  so  that  nothing  whatever  that 
occurred  during  the  paroxysm  is  recollected.  Neither  has  the  skin 
any  sensibility ;  it  may  be  pinched  or  pricked  without  the  patient 
experiencing  any  pain ;  light  will  not  contract  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
and  the  hearing  is  entirely  suspended. 

The  attacks  vary  in  duration ;  sometimes  they  are  transient,  and 
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pass  off  very  soon ;  at  other  times  thej  continue  for  hoars,  and 
even  days,  presenting  one  of  the  forms  of  trance^  it  is  supposed, 
which  has  been  described  by  authors. 

Causes. — It  has  been  observed  that  persons  subject  to  catalepsy, 
possess  a  highly  impressible  nervous  system,  and  on  this  account 
the  affection  has  been  the  most  frequently  noticed  in  hysterical  sub- 
jects, and  most  authors  regard  this  affection  only  as  a  variety  of 
hysteria.  This  being  the  case,  we  may  look  to  mental  agency  as 
constituting  the  most  apparent  exciting  cause  of  the  difficulty. 

Treatment. — This  disease  being  so  nearly  allied  to  other  neu- 
roses, and  especially  to  hysteria,  of  which  this  is  regarded  as  a 
variety,  that  we  may  defer  the  consideration  of  the  specific  treat- 
ment till  we  have  considered  this  disease. 

HYSTERIA. 

This  description  of  neuroses  is  so  named  from  its  supposed  origin, 
in  connection  with  the  uterus.  But  this  idea  is  not  generally  received 
at  the  present  day,  although  it  is  probable  that  some  morbid  condi- 
tion of  this  organ  may  often  prove  an  exciting  cause.  Many  cases 
occur  in  males,  as  well  as  in  females,  and  this  circumstance  alone 
would  negative  the  idea  of  there  beipg  necessarily  any  such  con- 
nection. 

Symptoms. — These  are  so  various  that  it  would  be  utterly  impos* 
sible  to  enumerate  them,  or  even  describe  them,  except  in  a  general 
way.  There  is  scarcely  any  disease  which  hysteria  cannot  simulate, 
yet  there  are  symptoms  that  may  be  regarded  peculiar  to  the  affec- 
tion. As  in  the  other  neuroses  we  expect  to  find  hysterical  subjects 
highly  endowed  with  nervous  symptoms,  unusually  impressible, 
easily  excited  to  laughter  and  crying  in  alternation,  without  any 
assignable  cause,  and  to  great  variations,  as  their  spirits,  sometimes 
severely  depressed,  and  at  other  times  unusually  elevated,  accom- 
panied by  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  hypochondria.  These  symp* 
toms,  wilh  the  sensation  of  a  ball  ascending  in  the  throat,  inducing 
a  feeling  of  suffocation,  sometimes  fill  the  patient  with  fearful  fore- 
bodings. This  sensation  of  the  ball  is  what  is  termed  the  glcbuM 
hyttericun.  Attending  this  difficulty  is  also  severe  palpitation  and 
occasionally  dyspnoea,  headache,  constipation,  and  a  copious  secre-^ 
tion  of  limpid  urine.    These  may  be  regarded  as  symptoms  that 
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charaoteiize  hysteria  in  a  mild  form,  and  when  they  occnr  suddenly 
bat  little  doubt  is  left  of  the  attack  being  that  of  hysteria. 

In  other  cases  these  symptoms  may  precede  spasms,  which  are 
of  an  exceedingly  yiolent  character.  Ladies  attacked  with  this  form 
of  the  disease,  even  if  of  feeble  frame  and  delicate  muscles,  will  some- 
times  be  so  severely  affected  as  to  require  the  exercise  of  great 
strength  to  keep  them  in  bed,  the  trunk  of  the  body  being  twisted 
in  all  directions,  the  limbs  being  moved  so  forcibly  as  to  defy  all 
efforts  to  control  them — the  hands  become  so  forcibly  clenched  as 
to  resist  all  attempts  to  straighten  the  fingers.  It  will  be  seen  that 
this  form  of  the  disease  differs  in  nothing  from  what  we  described 
under  the  head  of  catalepsy,  which  we  stated  was  but  a  variety  of 
this  affection. 

As  patients  recover  from  the  severe  forms  of  hysteria,  the  fits  of 
laughing  and  crying  often  recur,  with  distressing  hiccough.  The 
intelligence  often  remains  undisturbed,  and  this  shows  the  wide  dis* 
tinction  between  hysteria  and  epilepsy, — but  when  the  disease  takes 
the  form  of  catalepsy,  both  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  are 
grossly  perverted,  at  times,  so  that  obscene  manoeuvres  are  often 
persisted  in  by  the  patient,  utterly  at  variance  with  the  usual  char- 
acter and  habits. 

The  severe  form  of  the  disease  may  continue  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period, — ^recovery  usudly  takes  place  in  a  few  hours,  and 
the  patient  is  restored  to  her  former  condition,  feeling  fatigued  on 
account  of  the  extra  exertion  to  which  she  has  been  subjected,  and 
perhaps  some  degree  of  lethargy,  which  gradually  disappears.  Dr. 
Samuel  George  Morton,  who  bestowed  considerable  attention  to  this 
disease,  described  as  a  particular  diagnostic  sign  of  hysteria,  a  pecu- 
liar gnawing  pain  situated  immediately  below  the  left  breast,  in  a 
hollow  formed  between  the  cartilages  of  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh 
ribs,  and  generally  so  circumscribed  that  it  may  be  covered  by  a 
penny;  the  seat  of  this  pain  is  believed  to  be  in  the  intercostal 
nerve. 

To  a  young  practitioner  an  attack  of  this  disease,  if  severe, 
appears  most  formidable,  yet  the  prognosis  is  always  favorable. 
An  uncomplicated  case  of  hysteria  seldom  if  ever  proves  fatal.  When 
such  is  the  case,  the  disease  has  evidently  been  the  excitmg  cause 
of  some  other  mischief,  implicating  some  of  the  vital  organs.  This 
undoubtedly  has  been  the  case  in  some  cases.    The  writer  once  had 
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under  his  charge  an  irritable  and  troublesome  patient  aceostomed 
to  forebode  evil  about  almost  all  the  affairs  of  life,  who  was  subject 
to  attacks  of  hysteria  every  little  while,  of  the  most  formidable 
character ;  aftei^  many  severe  attacks  her  frame  began  to  sink,  and 
she  finally  appeared  to  sink  away  and  die  from  a  worn  out  and 
exhausted  condition  of  the  nervous  system.  Hysteria  may  merge 
into  epilepsy;  under  such  circumstances  the  knowledge  of  the 
former  hysterical  condition  may  render  this  latter  difficulty  some- 
what obscure,  and  not  easy  to  diagnosticate. 

The  occurrence  of  the  paroxysms  of  hysteria  are  somewhat  irre- 
gular, as  they  may  be  developed  at  any  time,  when  an  exciting 
cause  is  present. 

The  tendency  to  the  disease  may  disappear  under  the  changes 
that  take  place  in  the  system  during  the  progress  of  life.  The  dis- 
ease usually  occurs  previous  to  the  middle  age,  and  it  has  been 
observed  that  persons  rarely  suffer  from  it,  after  thirty  or  forty 
years  of  age.  When  protracted,  the  system  may  become  so  impres- 
sible, as  to  allow  the  slightest  circumstance  to  develope  a  paroxysm, 
or  induce  a  fainting  fit,  or  severe  palpitation  of  the  heart. 

Causes. — The  description  which  we  have  already  given  of  this 
malady  would  argue  that  it  is  an  unusual  impressibility  of  the  ner- 
vous system  which  constitutes  a  predisposition  to  it.  Sometimes 
this  predisposition  is  cougeniti^l  and  natural,  at  other  times  it  is 
acquired.  It  may  exist  in  both  sexes,  but  for  obvious  reasons  it  is 
more  frequently  met  with  in  females.  Any  morbid  condition  of  any 
of  the  organs  that  will  superinduce  this  impressibility,  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  exciting  causes.  At  the  commencement  of  men- 
struation, as  well  as  at  the  regular  periods  after,  the  nervous  system 
of  the  female  may  become  very  impressible.  At  such  times  a  more 
trivial  exciting  cause  may  give  rise  to  hysteria,  than  at  other  times 
when  the  system  is  stronger  and  less  impressible.  Sudden  and 
powerful  mental  emotions  are  the  most  common  exciting  causes, 
when  these  occur  at  periods  when  the  whole  system  is  rendered 
highly  impressible  from  the  causes  above  named. 

Hysteria  being  properly  a  disease  of  the  nervous  system  that  pre- 
sents peculiar  phenomena  without  betraying  any  organic  derange- 
ment or  lesions,  of  course  leaves  us  without  a  knowledge  of  the  pre- 
cise pathological  condition  of  the  nervous  centres.  Nothing  has 
been  elicited  from  autopsy  to  throw  any  further  light  upon  the 
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nature  of  the  disease,  than  can  be  inferred  from  the  symptoms.  It 
has  been  inferred,  however,  by  prominent  writers  upon  the  subject, 
that  many  of  the  protean  forms  of  hysteria  are  referable  to  irrita< 
tion  of  the  medulla  spinalis^  especially  its  dorsal  portion. 

Trbatmbnt. — The  treatment  of  hysteria  may  be  divided  into 
that  which  should  be  called  into  requisition  during  a  paroxysm, 
and  that  which  is  requisite  during  the  intervals,  for  the  purpose  of 
obviating  the  predisposition  to  them. 

The  remedies  that  may  be  employed  are  Agnus  eastusy  Aiarum 
Europeeum^  Aurum^  Belladonna^  Bryoniaj  Oalcareaj  Caugtieum^ 
OieutOj  GoeeubUj  Oanium^  Ignatia^  Laeheiis^  Mosehus^  Nux  mas' 
ehataj  Nux  vomica^  PlatinOj  PuUattUay  Sepiaj  Stramonium^  SuU 
phur,  and  some  others. 

Agnu^  ea9tu$  and  Asarum  Europwum  are  remedies  that  in  some 
cases  may  prove  very  useful.  When  there  is  excessive  sensitiveness 
and  sadness,  with  apprehension  of  impending  death,  Agntis  ea8tu$ 
would  seem  be  be  indicated ;  and  in  persons  of  nervous  excitement 
and  mirthfulness,  subject  to  stupifying  drawing  or  pressure  in  the 
head,  mostly  in  the  temples,  Asarum  is  preferable. 

Aurum  is  well  suited  to  females  sensitive  to  pain  and  given  to 
melancholy  and  desire  for  death,  and  when  the  paroxysms  are  pre- 
ceded by  anguish  and  inclination  to  suicide,  and  also  when  the 
patient  is  prone  to  despair  or  is  quarrelsome,  and  complains  of  head- 
ache, as  if  bruised  by  blows,  when  exciting  the  mind  until  it  becomes 
confused. 

Belladonna  is  suitable  when  the  paroxysm  is  preceded  by  severe 
pain  in  the  head,  as  if  there  is  hypersdmia  of  the  blood-vessels  of 
^the  cerebrum,  and  when  the  face  appears  flushed,  the  eyes  red  and 
swollen,  and  when  the  senses  are  unusually  excitable,  and  when 
there  is  sadness  and  hypochondriac  lowness  of  spirits,  anguish,  rest- 
lessness, or  raging  mania.  This  remedy  is  well  suited  to  cases  of 
catalepsy,  in  persons  of  sanguine  temperament.  Bryonia^  in  those 
of  a  bilious  temperament,  afflicted  with  hysteric  spasms,  given  to 
crying,  fulness  and  heaviness  of  the  head,  with  digging  pressure  in 
the  direction  of  the  forehead. 

GateareOy  when  there  is  dizziness  or  dulness  of  the  head,  vertigo 
and  headache,  or  hemicrania,  with  eructations  and  inclination  to 
vomit,  constriction  of  the  throat,  sensation  of  swelling  at  the  pit  of 
the  stomach.    Causticumj  when  the  paroxysm  is  preceded  by  melan 
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cholj  and  weeping,  with  apprehension,  anxiety,  vertigo,  oppressive 
headache,  stitching  pains  in  the  temples,  jerks  and  shocks  in  the 
head,  good  deal  of  mucas  in  the  mouth.  These  two  remedies  are 
suitable  for  persons  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis,  or  subject  to  eruptions. 

Cieutay  when  there  is  trembling  of  the  limbs,  and  general  con- 
vulsions, or  catalepsy,  and  spasmodic  pains  of  various  kinds,  and 
mania,  laughing,  and  foolish  gesticulations,  staring  of  the  eyes,  pale 
face,  and  froth  at  the  mouth,  jerking  and  twitching  of  the  upper  and 
lower  extremities. 

OoeeuluSy  when  the  attack  is  preceded  by  vertigo,  as  if  intoxi- 
cated, and  the  patient  is  given  to  sadness.  Conium  is  useful  in 
hysterical  complaints,  especially  in  unmarried  persons  subject  to 
fainting  fits,  or  irritation  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  particularly 
when  there  is  general  languor,  with  desire  to  laugh,  out  of  spirits, 
indifferent,  lazy  and  irritable.  This  remedy  is  also  suitable  when 
the  hysteria  seems  to  be  connected  with  derangement  of  the  uterine 
functions  and  constipation  of  the  bowels. 

Ignatia,  for  females  of  extreme  sensitiveness,  and  disposed  to 
weep ;  paroxysms  come  on  with  irresistible  inclination  to  weep,  and 
go  off  with  sobbing,  and  when  the  hysteric  spasm  comes  on  after 
eating,  with  hiccough,  and  when  there  is  empty  and  weak  feeling  at 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  abdominal  spasms,  sensation  of  a  ball  in  the 
throat,  alternately  with  a  sad  and  weeping  mood ;  headache,  with 
inclination  to  vomit,  or  as  if  a  nail  were  driven  into  the  brain ; 
spasms  after  fright  and  mortification,  and  for  general  hysteric 
debility  and  fainting  fits. 

LaehesiSy  when  the  attacks  come  on  with  shrieks,  and  are  preceded 
by  a  strange  feeling  in  the  throat,  deep-seated  headache,  with^ 
nausea,  fearful  foreboding,  fear  of  death,  excessive  moaning,  men- 
tal alienation  after  chagrin,  vertigo,  with  headache,  especially  before 
the  menses,  shortness  of  breath,  gnawing  hunger,  sensation  of  suffo- 
cation in  the  wind-pipe,  icy  cold  feet  and  hands. 

MoachuSj  when  there  is  fainting  and  debility,  especially  at  night, 
and  particularly  in  hysteric  females  at  the  menstrual  period,  and 
when  the  menses  appear  too  early  and  too  profuse,  and  also  when 
there  is  constriction  in  the  wind-pipe,  suffocating,  spasmodic  con- 
striction of  the  chest,  burning  in  the  hands,  and  uneasiness  in  the 
lower  extremities. 

Nux  mouchata^  when  there  is  disposition  to  laugh  at  every  thing. 
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headacbe  above  the  eyes,  worse  during  motion ;  difBcnlt  menstrua- 
tion, oppression  of  the  chest,  fainting  fits  and  hysteric  spasms,  with 
excessive  languor,  especially  in  the  knees  and  small  of  the  back, 
with  drowsiness,  mania  or  headache,  with  sense  of  looseness  of  the 
brain  when  shaking  the  head ;  pains  in  the  back  and  small  of  the 
back,  as  if  bruised  and  lamed  by  blows. 

Nux  vomica^  when  the  hysteria  appears  to  be  connected  with  dis- 

.  ordered  digestion,  fainting  turns  after  dinner,  paralytic  weakness 

of  the  limbs,  it  is  suitable  for  sanguine  and  choleric  temperaments, 

subject  to  gastric  derangements  and  bilious  complaints,  excessively 

sensitive  to  external  impressions,  irrascible  and  irritable. 

Platina^  when  the  paroxysms  of  hysteria  are  unattended  with 
loss  of  consciousness,  excessive  debility,  spasmodic  yawning,  head- 
ache gradually  increasing  and  decreasing,  numb  feeling  in  the  head, 
burnt  feeling  of  the  tongue,  constrictive  feeling  of  the  chest,  and 
when  the  hysteria  seems  connected  with  uterine  derangement. 

Pulsatilla  is  evidently  one  of  the  best  remedies  that  can  be 
resorted  to  in  hysteria  in  young  females  at  the  age  of  puberty, 
when  it  may  result  from  the  exceedingly  impressible  condition  of 
the  system,  which  this  critical  age  is  apt  to  engender.  Sepia  is  a 
remedy  that  is  equally  useful  for  the  complaint  in  females  subject 
to  paroxysms  of  sick  headache,  afflicted  with  prolapsus  uteri,  and 
prostrating  leucorrhoea. 

Stramonium^  for  cataleptic  stiffness  of  the  whole  body  and 
other  kinds  of  spasms,  attendant  upon  suppressed  eruptions  or 
secretions,  and  when  there  is  coldness  of  the  whole  body,  and  when 
the  spasms  are  not  attended  with  loss  of  consciousness.  Sulphur 
may  be  called  into  requisition  in  psoric  constitutions,  in  changing 
the  condition  of  the  system  that  favors  the  development  of  the  disease. 

As  remarked  in  the  description  of  the  disease,  hysteria  may  pre- 
sent so  great  a  variety  of  symptoms  as  well  as  resemblances  to 
other  affections,  that  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  a  treatment  that  will 
answer  the  demands  of  the  system  under  all  circumstances.  During 
a  severe  attack  of  hysteria,  the  remedies  selected  may  be  adminis- 
tered frequently ;  during  the  interval  between  the  attacks  remedies 
must  be  selected  to  meet  the  condition  of  the  system,  so  as  to  over- 
come the  predisposition  and  obviate,  if  possible,  the  recurrence  of 
the  attacks,  or  to  materially  lighten  them,  should  they  recur,  and  it 
should  be  an  invariable  rule  to  remove  all  exciting  causes  as  much 
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as  possible.  Nothing  is  more  to  be  commended,  when  practicable, 
than  walking  or  riding  in  the  open  air,  for  this  coarse  will  tend  to 
strengthen  the  nervous  system  and  fortify  the  patient  against  the 
disease. 

DiBT. — The  diet  shonld  be  plain  bat  nntritioos,  free  from  stima- 
lants,  such  as  coffee,  wine,  strong  tea  and  malt  liquors ;  bathing  is 
also  to  be  commended  as  a  necessary  means  of  refreshing  and 
invigorating  the  system. 

NoTB. — Where  signs  of  plethora  exist  daring  an  hysterical  fit, 
Aconite  may  be  administered  every  thirty  minutes  till  the  patient  is 
relieved,  and  daring  the  interval,  if  the  pulse  is  full  and  bounding, 
a  dose  of  this  remedy  may  be  taken  every  day.  If  the  bowels  are 
constipated,  Nux  vomica  or  Lycopodium  may  be  substituted  for  the 
AconUcj  until  this  difficulty  is  relieved,  and  particularly  if  there  is 
torpor  of  the  intestines,  and  during  this  time  the  patient  should  sab- 
aist  upon  a  low  diet  and  persist  in  regular  exercise. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  habit  is  languid,  Ferrum  may  be 
administered  during  the  attacks,  and  in  the  interval  this  remedy  or 
Stramonium  may  be  given  in  daily  doses  in  connection  with  a 
more  generous  diet,  provided  the  digestive  function  is  not  materially 
impaired. 

Sulphur  in  the  evening,  and  China  in  the  morning,  will  prove 
useful  in  feeble  and  psoric  constitutions  in  fortifying  the  system 
against  the  recurrence  of  the  disease. 

TBTANUS. 

This  formidable  malady,  when  general,  consists  in  a  permanent 
contraction  of  all  the  muscles,  without  alternations  of  relaxation ; 
when  partial,  only  some  of  the  muscles  are  implicated. 

This  disease  is  termed  trismas,  or  lock-jaw,  when  the  lavator 
muscles  of  the  lower  jaw  are  the  seat  of  contraction. 

It  is  termed  opisthotonos,  if  seated  in  the  extensors  of  the  body, 
so  that  the  body  is  bent  backwards. 

If  the  body  is  thrown  forward  it  is  termed  emprosthotonos,  and 
plearosthotonos  or  lateralis  if  the  body  is  bent  to  one  side. 

Symptoms. — ^If  the  disease  arises  from  a  wound,  the  patient 
usually  manifests  great  impressibility  of  the  nervous  system,  with 
convulsive  condition  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  jaws. 
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In  most  cases  the  disease  commences  with  permanent  contraction 
pf  the  masseter  and  temporal  muscles,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
exert  sufficient  force  to  depress  the  lower  jaw.  At  times  the  diffi- 
culty extends  no  further  for  several  days ;  then  the  muscles  of  the 
neck  may  become  implicated,  and  finally  those  of  the  tnink  and 
limbs.  Opisthotonos  is  the  most  common  form  of  the  disease,  but 
it  may  assume  any  of  the  other  forms. 

The  body,  during  the  violence  of  the  disease,  resists  every 
attempt  to  move  it ;  the  muscles  are  hard  and  drawn  into  knots ; 
after  awhile  there  is  some  diminution  of  the  spasm,  and  the  muscles 
may  become  partially  relaxed  and  admit  of  some  motion,  and  even 
allow  a  temporary  use  of  the  muscles  of  deglutition  in  the  prehension 
of  liquids ;  but  a  remission  of  this  kind  is  very  generally  followed 
by  a  more  severe  spasm. 

Death  is  a  common  result  of  this  disease,  and  it  appears  to  be 
induced  by  asphyxia,  the  mechanical  operation  of  respiration  being 
interrupted.  The  mind  sometimes  remains  unmipaired,  and  the 
senses  may  remain  almost  to  the  last  moment.  The  circulation 
generally  becomes  accelerated. 

The  most  fortunate  cases  are  those  of  trismus,  or  lock-jaw.  Those 
less  so,  present  the  form  denominated  opisthotonos,  and  these  are 
sometimes  so  severe  that  the  sufferer  can  only  rest  on  his  heels  and 
occiput.  Not  unfrequently  the  Qusdes  of  the  abdomen  and  the 
diaphragm  are  affected  with  irregular  spasms,  occasioning  severe 
suffering. 

It  has  been  regarded  a  favorable  indication  if  the  pulse  does  not 
exceed  110  per  minute,  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  of  the  disease, 
but  this  appears  to  afford  a  slight  foundation  for  favorable  prog- 
nosis. Sometimes  the  skin  feels  hot,  and  presents  a  temperature 
far  above  the  ordinary  elevation. 

The  disease  sometimes  terminates  in  a  few  hours,  but  at  other 
times  it  may  last  several  days,  weeks  or  months.  Andral  states 
the  average  duration  to  be  four  or  five  days. 

TheprognoMia  of  the  traumatic  form  is  usually  unfavorable,  though 
under  homoeopathic  treatment  it  is  probable  that  many  cases  may 
be  cured. 

Causes. — ^A  predisposition  in  the  nervous  system,  which  when 
met  by  a  sufficiently  exciting  cause,  brings  on  the  disease.  The 
disease  being  more  common  in  warm  climates,  leads  to  the  inference 
that  an  elevated   temperature  of  the  atmosphere  may  be  classed 
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among  the  exciting  causes.    Bathing  in  cold  wMer,  when  the  body 
is  warm  with  perspiration,  may  also  bring  on  the  disease. 

The  pathological  condition  of  various  organs,  such  as  inflamma- 
tion of  the  intestines,  or  any  irritation  in  the  alimentary  canal,  as 
well  as  intense  mental  emotion,  may  give  rise  to  it.  Certain  drags 
also  are  known  to  produce  tetanic  convulsions,  when  administered 
to  persons  in  health ;  Nux  Vomica^  Strychnine,  and  Brucine,  are 
of  this  class.  But  in  many  instances  the  disease  may  occur  with- 
out any  assignable  cause. 

The  precise  change  in  the  organism,  or  the  organic  cause  or  con- 
dition in  the  nervous  system  that  favors  the  occurrence  of  tetanus, 
is  not  known,  as  no  post  mortem  facts  have  been  elicited  that  will 
warrant  any  conclusion  as  to  what  lesions,  if  any,  may  have 
existed,  calculated  to  develope  the  disease.  Eceentrieally,  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  tetanus  can  be  developed  from  injuries  or 
irritations,  at  a  distance  from  the  medulla  spinalis,  but  not,  how- 
ever, without  some  kind  of  morbid  change  being  produced  in  this 
centre,  or  otherwise  tetanus  would  not  result. 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable  but  that  tetanus  may  be  developed 
centrically,  that  is,  from  some  morbid  change  in  the  spinal  marrow 
not  all  dependent  upon  an  irritation  in  some  remote  part  of  the  system. 
That  which  is  developed  eeeentrieallyy  and  called  the  traumatic 
tetanus,  is  by  far  the  most  common ;  the  irritation  is  first  induced 
in  the  terminal  extremities  of  the  nerves — it  is  thence  extended  to 
the  medulla  spinalis,  and  whether  this  condition  of  the  medulla  be 
one  of  irritation  or  inflammation,  has  been  a  question  not  yet  set- 
tled. In  a  large  number  of  observed  cases,  there  has  been  conside- 
rable engorgement  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  meninges  or  of  the 
medulla  itself,  disclosed  on  dissection,  but  this  appearance  may  be 
accidental  and  disconnected  from  the  disease.  Since,  therefore,  the 
intricate  nature  of  tetanus  is  unknown  to  us,  we  must  be  governed 
by  the  symptoms  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease. 

Treatment — The  treatment  of  tetanus  homoeopathically,  may 
prove  successful  in  some  instances;  under  allopathic  treatment,  but 
little  success  attends  the  efforts  of  the  practitioner.  In  the  multi- 
tude of  experiments  that  have  been  made  by  drugs  upon  systems 
suffiering  from  this  disease,  it  might  seem  reasonale  to  suppose  that 
some  have  been  hit  upon  having  a  homoeopathic  action.  Such  un- 
doubtedly is  the  case  with  regard  to  Strychnine,  Hydrocyanic  add^ 
Cannahii  indica,  ^c. 
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Arnica,  BeUadannOj  Cannabis  indiea,  Byo9eyamu9,  Laehesii^ 
Nux  vomica,  and  PuUatiUa,  are  among  the  homoeopathic  remedies 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease. 

Arnica  has  been  particnlarly  indicated  when  the  disease  has  been 
produced  from  irritation  arising  from  local  injarj,  which  is  by 
far  the  most  dangerous  form  of  the  disease.  It  may  be  used  both 
internally  and  externally.  This  form  of  the  disease,  termed  trau- 
matic tetanus,  may  be  arrested  by  treating  external  irritations,  by 
applying  the  tincture  of  Hypericum.  The  same  remedy  taken  in- 
ternally may  have  a  good  effect. 

Belladonna,  in  sanguine  temperaments,  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
remedies  for  that  form  of  tetanus  brought  on  by  a  cold,  or  the 
lockjaw.  It  is  also  useful  after  Arnica  in  traumatic  tetanus.  The 
indicating  symptoms  are  sensation  of  constriction  in  the  throat,  with 
tightness  in  the  chest ;  grinding  of  the  teeth,  spasmodic  clinching 
of  the  jaws,  distortion  of  the  mouth,  foaming,  interrupted  degluti- 
tion, and  removal  or  aggraration  of  the  paroxysms  on  attempting  to 
drink. 

Cannabis  indica  is  known  to  produce  symptoms  resembling 
tetaniM,  when  taken  in  large  doses  by  persons  in  health,  and  for 
this  reason  it  may  prove  valuable  as  a  remedy  in  the  treatment  of 
the  disease.  Hyoscyamus  may  be  used  in  connection  with  Bella- 
donna,  particularly  in  trismus.  Lachesis  in  Opisthotono9,  and  also 
Stramonium,  Opium,  and  Rhu9  toz.  From  the  fact  that  Nux 
vomica  acts  upon  the  medulla  spinalis,  this  remedy  may  be  usefully 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  in  sanguine  and  bilious 
Umperanents.  Pulsatilla  may  be  employed  in  persons  of  a  mild 
disposition  and  lymphatic  temperaments. 

Mercurius  viv.  in  trismus  of  an  inflammatory  character,  with 
swelling  of  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  tension  of  the  muscles 
of  the  throat  and  neck,  from  cold. 

Sometimes  it  will  be  difficult  to  administer  remedies,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  jaws  being  so  tightly  clenched,  except  by  olfaction,  or 
merely  bathing  the  lips  with  the  medicine  in  solution,  or  perhaps  in 
the  form  of  an  enema. 

Diet. — The  diet  will  of  course  be  necessarily  simple,  as  it  will  be 
difficult  for  the  patient  to  take  much,  except  in  the  form  of  a  liquid. 
Powerful  stimulants  have  often  been  called  into  requisition  as  pal- 
liatives, such  as  laudanum,  black  drop,  and  brandy,  but  under 
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homoeopathic  treatment  these  should  be  discarded  as  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  a  cure.  The  use  of  a  flesh  brush  upon  the  surface  of 
the  skin  may  prove  useful,  but  the  application  externally  of  revel- 
lants  of  any  kind,  whether  in  the  form  of  sinapisms  or  ammoniated 
lotions,  are  believed  to  be  pernicious.  The  use  of  cold  or  even  tepid 
baths  is  not  clearly  seen,  and  therefore  they  should  be  employed 
with  great  caution. 

BASneS  HTDROPHOBIA. 

The  term  *^  Hydrophobia,"  literally  signifies  a  dread  of  water, 
which  is  recognized  as  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  disease,  pro- 
duced by  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal.  Water,  however,  is  not  the 
only  thing,  the  sight  of  which  throws  the  patient  into  convulsions, 
for  it  has  been  observed  that  mirrors  or  polished  bodies  may  have 
the  same  effect.  Andral  maintains  that  something  closely  resem- 
bling the  disease  may  be  occasionally  met  with  in  hysteria,  and  in 
some  febrile  affections  accompanied  with  excessive  nervous  impressi- 
bility.   The  disease  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  tetanus. 

Symftoms. — First,  those  which  occur  before  convulsions  take 
place,  as  follows :  After  an  indefinite  interval  has  elapsed  from  the 
time  of  the  infliction  of  the  bite,  uneasiness  is  felt  in  the  wound, 
which  occasionally  is  re-opened,  though  under  some  circumstances, 
no  locals  inconvenience  is  felt  at  all.  At  the  same  time,  the  patient 
complains  of  dulness  and  sense  of  heaviness  in  the  head,  is  low 
spirited,  and  restless  at  night,  often  disturbed  by  terrific  dreams, 
the  appetite  fails,  and  there  is  an  indescribable  dread  in  the  coun- 
tenance. These  symptoms  may  occur  from  mere  dread,  without  the 
positive  existence  of  hydrophobia. 

In  the  second  stage,  the  symptoms  are  by  no  means  equivocal ; 
this  is  termed  the  characteristic  stage,  the  invasion  of  which  is  de* 
noted  by  the  patient  being  attacked  with  a  kind  of  convulsive  shud- 
dering, and  very  soon  after  with  real  convulsions  of  the  muscles  of 
respiration  and  deglutition.  The  pneumo  gastric  nerve  in  the 
larynx,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  fifth  nerve  in  the  face  or  fauces, 
appear  to  be  subject  to  great  impressibility,  which  is  reflected  upon 
the  muscles  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx,  and  the  most  distressing 
dysphagia  or  dyspnoea  results.  The  convulsions  come  on  in  pa- 
roxysms, more  and  more  frequent,  and  constantly  increasing  in  in- 
tensity until  death  ensues. 
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A  PAPER  ON  THE  STATE  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE  IN 
SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Bead  before  the  San  Francisco  Medical  Society^  1854, 

BT  0.  W.  BBOTK,  If*  O. 

Mb.  President  : — 

The  yarioos  impressions  made  by  the  same  subjects  upon  different 
individuals,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  mental  phenomena  that 
ire  are  called  upon  to  contemplate. 

This  depends  not  upon  differences  of  the  external  senses  with 
which  men  see  and  hear,  but  upon  peculiarities  of  the  intellectual 
faculties.  These  faculties,  like  human  features,  are  never  precisely 
alike  in  any  two  individuals.  Hence  arises  the  diversity  of  opinion 
which  we  hear  expressed  upon  the  simplest  subjects,  particularly 
upon  matters  pertaining  to  medicine. 

*'The  agitation  of  thought  is  the  beginning  of  truth,"  and  more 
appropriately  than  to  any  other  profession,  does  this  axiom  apply  to 
our  own :  out  of  it— out  of  free  interchange  of  opinion,  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  our  organization  as  a  society  are  to  come  : 
and  these  advantages  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  freedom  and  fre- 
quency of  our  discussions,  and  the  liberality  with  which  we  con- 
tribute information  that  chances  to  be  in  our  possessions. 

Acting  upon  this  impression,  I  have  prepared  the  following  ram- 
bling paper  on  the  state  of  medical  science  in  South  America ;  and 
I  propose,  (if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  society,)  at  our  next  meeting,  to 
make  a  few  observations  upon  some  of  the  diseases  and  climactic 
peculiarities  which  came  under  my  notice  during  a  somewhat  exten- 
sive journey  through  various  parts  of  that  continent.  Upon  this 
subject,  I  do  not  hope  to  impart  instruction  to  those  already  familiar 
with  the  institutions  of  South  America,  and  their  influence  upon 
medical  practice — but  merely  to  present  a  fragmentary  view — to 
show  how  the  customs  of  the  past  and  present  are  blended  together, 
and  how  the  practices  of  physicians  are  tinged  with  the  prevailing 
superstitions  of  the  people.  Facts,  however  trivial,  are  never  without 
value,  and  some  that  were  novel  to  me  may  not  l^e  uninteresting. 
But  if  I  assign  to  common  places  undue  importance,  this  society  will 
please  pardon  an  error  of  judgment,  and  give  my  desultory  locu* 

bralions  the  considerations  they  deserve.^ 
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To  copy  tbe  customs  and  habits  of  tbeir  predecessors  is  one  of  the 
prominent  traits  of  every  nation  ;  and  as  we  imitate  the  English  In 
language,  literature,  science,  and  social  habits,  so  the  people  of 
South  America  resemble  those  of  Spain.     To  find  a  key  to  many 
of  the  prejudices  and  customs  which  impede  the  progress  of  medi- 
cine among  the  former,  some  of  those  of  the  mother  country  may 
be  briefly  alluded  to.     A  native  intolerance  of  character,  and  oppo- 
sition to  innovation ;  a  superstitious  reverence  for,  and  inconsistent 
perversity  in  adhering  to  the  practices  of  the  past,  (peculiarities 
which  retard  improvement  and  paralyze  the  spirit  of  invention,)  are  , 
the  proverbial  characteristics  of  Spaniards  in  every  part  of  the 
world.   These  national  traits  of  the  Spaniard  have  exerted  a  power- 
ful influence  upon  the  healing  art — and  in  its  practice  they  exhibit 
much  of  that  recklessness  of  life  and  indifference  to  human  suffer- 
ing, (a  kind  of  stoicism  which  is  of  oriental  origin,)  and  which  indi- 
cates the  history  of  the  art :  both  the  medicine  and  surgery  of  Spain 
came  from  the  east   The  names  of  the  most  common  medicines  used 
in  Spain,  (which  are  purely  Arabic,) — the  poverty  of  the  Materia 
Medica—enriched  only  by  quack  nostrums   from  Paris — ^the  ab- 
sence in  schools  and  hospitals  of  improved  mechanical  and  surgical 
appliances,  and  modern  discovery — the  want  of  originality  in  medi- 
cal literature,  and  the  study  of  Galen,  Gelsus,  Hippocrates,  Boer- 
haave — and  ignorance  of  the  names  almost,  as  well  as  the  works  of 
Hunter,  Harvey,  Cooper,  and  others  equally  illustrious — are  all 
facts  confirmatory  of  what  I  have  stated — that  on  the  Peninsula, 
sanative  scienoe  is  indeed  degraded — and  that  its  professors  contrast 
strongly  with  the  profound   and  philosophic  physicians  of  other 
European  countries. 

The  practice  of  medicine,  even  to  the  present  day,  is  considered 
degrading,  much  of  it  being  in  the  hands  of  Jews,  (who  were  for- 
merly held  in  high  estimation,)  armies  of  medical  impostors  overmn 
the  country,  and  few  only  of  the  most  eminent  professors,  who  are 
not  of  a  low  cast,  are  admitted  into  good  society. 

Clerical  interference  in  the  healing  art,  (which,  by  the  way,  is  bo 
constantly  exerted  among  us,  to  promote  quackery,)  exists  to  a 
greater  degree  in  Spain ;  and  the  clergy  of  the  Bomish  church,  are 
physicians'  most  active  rivals. 

The  universities,  being  governed  by  ecclesiastics,  once  persuaded 
Philip  III.  to  pass  a  law  prohibiting  any  new  system  of  medicine;  and 
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requiring  the  study  of  Galen,  Hippocrates,  and  Avioenna.  So  late^ 
indeed,  as  1830,  priests,  active  in  their  opposition  to  innoyation, 
frightened  the  timid  Ferdinand  into  the  belief  that  materialists, 
chartists,  and  revolutionists,  were  created  by  medical  schools,  and 
he  forthwith  shut  up  the  lecture  rooms. 

It  was,  I  believe,  in  1845,  that  Pope  Gregory  issued  three  de- 
crees :  one  to  forbid  railroads,  another  to  prohibit  scientific  meetings, 
and  a  third  to  order  all  medical  men  to  cease  to  attend  invalids  who 
had  not  sent  for  the  priest  and  communicated  after  the  third  visit. 
In  Spain  the  last  requirement  is  invariably  complied  with* 

Her  standard  of  science,  like  "freedom's  banner,"  streams  back- 
ward against  the  wind.  It  is  true  that  huckstering  and  abortive 
reforms,  or  rather,  interferences  of  the  government,  occur  from  time 
to  time,  but  no  improvements  are  made.  Ministerial  decrees  are 
issued  periodically  to  prohibit  physicians  from  prescribing,  without 
a  certificate  from  the  Fuieo  May  or ^  under  a  heavy  penalty,  hence 
the  sick  are  compelled  to  employ  empirical  curanderos,  who  shorten 
the  term  of  their  sufierings,  by  the  most  approved  modes  of 
quackery. 

There  is  no  surer  indication  of  a  nation's  character,  or  the  state 
of  morals  or  science,  than  laviguage;  and  in  Spain,  the  novelist, 
poet  and  dramatist,  as  well  as  the  common  people,  by  their  frequent 
use  of  significant  proverbs,  show  more  clearly  than  history  can,  the 
deplorable  condition  into  which  the  esculapian  art  has  fallen.  "  The 
patients'  tomb-stone,"  they  say,  "  is  indicated  by  the  first  feeling  of 
the  pulse."  The  mortality  of  the  sick  under  medical  treatment,  is 
expressed  by  common  people  in  a  proverb  which  says :  "  They  die 
like  bugs."  If  the  patient  "  suffers  a  recovery,"  they  declare,  "  God 
works  the  cure,  the  doctor  sacks  the  fee." 

The  efficacy  of  faith  and  the  sanative  influence  of  charms  and 
relics,  is  religiously  believed  in,  by  physicians,  as  well  as  by  priests 
and  people ;  and  the  aid  of  saints  more  often  invoked  to  cure  the 
aick,  than  therapeutical  agencies — ^miracles  are  more  confidently  re- 
lied upon  in  Spain  than  medicines. 

It  has  beea  remarked  by  a  facetious  writer,  that  the  scanty  popu- 
lation of  the  Peninsula,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  state  of  ob- 
stetric science.  Ignorant  comadres  usually  preside  over  that  depart- 
ment ;  and  only  in  perilous  cases,  are  the  services  of  the  (perhaps) 
more  ignorant  accoucheur  required.    The  palladium  of  parturient 
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women,  is  tbe  cinta  or  girdle  of  the  virgin,  (more  wonderful  tban  the 
fabled  cestus  of  Venus,)  and  is  resorted  to  and  recommended  by 
monks  in  difficult  cases  of  childbirth.  Not  less  ridiculous  than  con- 
ceits that  the  Chinese  resort  to  (for  their  reputed  property  of  pro- 
curing safe  and  easy  delivery,  and  preserving  the  offspring  in  cases 
of  dangerous  parturition,)  are  those  which  still  exist  and  form  an 
important  part  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Gastillian  obstetrician. 

So  little  value  is  placed  on  the  services  of  physicians,  that  fees 
are  ridiculously  small,  one  and  two  shillings  being  the  equivalent  for 
a  professional  visit.  Recently  we  have  been  surprised  by  hearing 
ef  an  individual,  an  entire  stranger  to  the  healing  art,  having  re- 
ceived authority  by  a  royal  decree^  to  practice  medicine.  The  types 
and  press  of  Spain  are  agents  ever  active  in  advancing  the  interests  of 
the  impudent  and  mercenary  impostors.  All  the  bombast  and  extra- 
vagance of  her  hyperbolical  language  is  energetically  employed  to 
commemorate  their  cures.  One,  with  a  plaster  of  mud  or  a 
powdered  reptile,  repels  fever;  another  heals  wounds  and  ulcers 
with  a  kiss;  while  a  third — who  has  invented  his  own  Materia 
Medica — has  an  infallible  antidote  for  all  the  thousand  ^^  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to."  Once,  a  very  Napoleon  of  empirics,  having  ex- 
hausted his  usual  resources  in  the  vain  attempt  to  cure  a  patient  of 
dropsy,  finally  infected  him  with  small-pox;  he  took  the  disease 
which  spoiled  his  beauty,  but  cured  the  dropsy  forever,  and  estab- 
lished the  fame  and  fortune  of  the  humbugging  innovator.  Greater 
triumphs  of  quackery  than  this  might  be  recorded.  The  knaves 
who  practice  these  frauds,  do  not  accomplish  their  object  with  the 
characteristic  ingenuity  of  impostors,  but  without  the  mask  of  can- 
dor, or  the  semblance  of  plausibility ;  boldly  confounding  all  opinion, 
and  denying  all  facts,  they  deride  science,  complacently  smile  at 
the  duplicity  of  their  plundered  victims,  and  pursue  their  vocation 
of  murder  without  mercy.  \ 

From  all  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Spain  is  the  very  paradise  of 
quacks,  that  the  success  of  empiricism  is  always  in  proportion  to  its 
absurdity.  Physicians  and  priests  unite  in  keeping  the  people  in 
profound  ignorance  of  all  that  relates  to  medicine,  and  under  the 
mask  of  mystery,  rival  the  uneducated  charlatan,  in  the  practice  of 
the  most  disgraceful  imposture.  Still,  as  in  the  time  of  CervanteSi 
Dr.  Sangrado  is  a  fair  representative  of  the  profession*  The  dark 
age  of  medicine  has  not  yet  passed  away  from  that  once  classic  land. 
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The  xnigbty  tide  of  science  seem  to  have  flown  on,  and  left  her  far 
behind  other  civilized  countries,  in  all,  at  least,  that  pertains  to  the 
noble  art  of  restoring  health.  While  England  boasts  her  perfec- 
tion in  practical  medicine;  France,  her  pre-eminence  in  Pathology* 
and  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry ;  and  Germany  her  advances  in  Physi- 
ology and  Anatomy,  Spain  exhibits  only  the  cheerless  prospect  of  a 
nation,  every  department  of  whose  medical  science  remains  station- 
'ary  or  is  absolutely  retrograding.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  her  medical  literature  is  the  most  barren  in  Europe ;  that 
whilst  in  almost  every  country  on  the  continent,  and  in  the  United 
States,  the  advance  of  medical  and  surgical  science  has  been  marked 
by  a  bright  array  of  illustrious  men,  almost  none  have  appeared  in 
Spain.  Except  Argumosa,  do  Toca  and  Hysem,  she  has  given  us  no 
remembered  names.  Even  those  of  acknowledged  celebrity  are 
almost  unknown  beyond  the  frontiers  of  their  native  country ;  and 
the  few  authors  whose  works  are  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  philosophi- 
cal research,  and  who  possess  a  large  share  of  industry  and  patient 
investigation,— even  these  exhibit  minds  like  Enceladus  beneath 
£tna — encumbered  with  mountains  of  folly  and  mysticism.  Yaia 
and  fantastic  superstitions  mingle  like  foul  weeds  with  the  bright 
waters  of  their  philosophy,  and  monstrous  hypotheses  follow  the 
track  of  all  their  discoveries :  indeed  Spanish  barbarism  has  freighted 
the  stream  of  centuries,  and  by  the  study  of  her  so  called  science, 
we  only  obtain  a  glimpse  back  into  the  blackness  of  the  unillumined 
past. 

May  we  not  trust  that  ere  long  a  change  will  be  wrought,  and  that 
interesting  country — rescued  from  the  barbarism  that  now  broods 
over  it — will  regain  a  position  in  science  worthy  an  empire  once  the 
mightiest  in  Europe  ?  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  break  through 
long  established  customs,  and  a  difficult  task  to  instruct  an  ignorant 
and  superstitious  people,  in  the  laws  of  health  or  in  approved  modes 
for  the  cure  of  disease.  The  unenlightened  ever  cling  to  falsehood 
rather  than  to  truth.  It  is  natural  for  human  nature  to  prefer  error 
that  comes  from  man,  to  truth,  that  descends  from  God. 

The  state  of  medicine  in  Spain,  being  such  as  I  have  imperfectly 
sketched,  it  is  eyident  that  similar  causes  produce  like  results  in 
the  Spanish  colonies,  out  of  which  sprang  the  so-called  Republics  of 
South  America.  Besides  indolence  and  eifeminacy,  which  are  the 
reigning  characteristics  of  the  higher,  and  ignorance  and  supersti- 
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tion  of  tbe  lower  classes  of  the  South  American  States,  the  semi* 
barbarism  of  the  Indian  population,  (many  of  whom  retain  the  cus- 
toms of  their  heathen  ancestors,)  exerts  an  influence  upon  the  charac- 
ter ;  while  bad  government  and  a  corrupt  church  despotism,  cement 
the  masses  into  one  common  chaos  of  the  most  degraded  servitude 
and  intellectual  apathy.  Added  to  hereditary  influences  of  educa- 
tion, an  intolerant  church,  and  political  oppression,  still  other  cir-  ^ 
oumstances  have  interposed  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  medical  and 
surgical  science. 

Involving  too  many  cares,  vigils,  and  humble  offices  to  suit  the 
haughty  pride,  and  indolent  disposition  of  the  Spaniard,  the  practice 
of  medicine  is  to  a  great  extent  exercised  by  descendants  of  Indians, 
and  by  mulattoes,  whose  imperfect  education  and  want  of  success 
impairs  confidence,  and  brings  discredit  and  disgrace  on  the  pro- 
fession. 

The  climate  too,  (much  of  that  of  South  America  being  mild  and 
enervating,)  which  so  sensibly  affects  the  moral,  as  well  as  the 
physical  character — ^retards  the  development  of  masculine  qualities 
ef  mind,  and  makes  nations  like  individuals,  effeminate  and  credu- 
lous— climate  is  another  omniprevalent  influence,  having  direct  rela- 
tion to  the  subject  I  am  considering. 

Over  such  a  people,  priests  gain  an  easy  conquest,  and  impose 
upon  them  the  same  mummeries  that  rapacious  monks  practiced  in  the 
Kiiddle  ages. 

Fees,  a»  in  Spain,  are  very  insignificant,  a  few  reals  only  being 
paid  the  physician  for  each  visit.  Medical  men  are  prohibited  from 
practicing,  who  have  not  received  license  from  the  Board  of  the 
Proto  Medico.  The  ostensible  object  of  this  law  is  the  protection 
of  physicians  in  the  practice  of  their  profession,  and  of  the  public 
from  imposture :  its  true  object  is  the  monopoly  of  medical  practice. 
There  are  in  the  laws  of  every  Spanish  country,  absurdities  which 
seem  only  to  indicate  the  folly  of  law-makers,  and  demonstrate  the 
weakness  and  imbecility  of  the  human  mind.  This  law,  the  practical 
operations  of  which  is  to  foster  ignorance  and  imposture,  and  to  bar  the 
doors  against  the  ingress  of  competitors  furnishes  a  fair  example. 
Like  the  physicians  of  ancient  Egypt — ^who  were  compelled  by  law  to 
obey  the  mandates  of  their  medical  code — the  gentlemen  who  com- 
pose this  body,  follow  with  servile  exactness  the  methods  of  practice 
recommended  by  authors,  whose  works  are  found  with  us,  only  ifi 
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the  dostj  collections  of  antiquaries — and  they  expect  the  foreign 
physician  who  is  a  candidate  for  their  favor,  to  do  the  same.  If, 
indeed,  at  the  examination  to  which  he  is  subjected,  he  exhibits  any 
knowledge  of  modern  science,  and  is  not  familiar  with  the  medicine 
of  Galen,  and  the  surgery  of  Albucasis  and  Ambrose  Parfe — as  well 
as  with  the  local  fooleries  that  degrade  their  own  practice — he  is 
rejected  by  the  Board,  and  prosecuted  by  the  authorities,  if  he  pre- 
scribe—and 80  also  is  the  apothecary  who  makes  up  his  prescriptions. 
These  restrictions  upon  legitimate  practice,  impairs  confidence  in 
physicians,  the  sick  are  accordingly  preyed  upon  by  swarms  of  cur- 
anderos,  whose  frauds  triumph  over  the  people's  fears,  and  at  last 
it  becomes  a  kind  of  instinct  with  them  not  only  to  tolerate 
quackery,  but  to  love  and  cherish  it. 

These  are  some  of  the  circumstances  which  will,  I  think,  explain 
the  degraded  condition  of  medicine,  and  account  for  the  perpetua- 
tion of  errors,  abuses  and  corruptions  which  have  marked  its  prac- 
tice, from  remote  times  in  Spain,  to  the  present  day  in  her  ancient- 
possessions  on  this  continent — ^and  will,  at  the  same  time,  giye  some 
notion  of  South  American  character. 

Free  ourselves  from  church  despotism,  accustomed  to  ceaseless 
activity  and  change,  and  daily  witnessing  novelties  in  social  life,  and 
in  the  arts  and  sciences — we  cannot  easily  understand  their  torpid 
and  stationary  existence.  As  I  have  before  remarked,  priestcraft 
and  the  practice  of  medicine  are  there  united,  and  account  for  the 
difference.  To  illustrate  this  further.  When  epidemics  prevail, 
saints  are  supplicated  for  relief — prayers  and  contributions  to  the 
church  being  deemed  more  efficacious  than  pills,  or  the  counsel  of 
physicians — and  maladies  irremediable  by  their  holy  skill  are  given 
over  as  too  desperate  for  cure.  Conveyance  of  the  sick  to  places 
consecrated  by  a  miracle,  or  where  the  bones  of  a  defunct  saint  are 
deposited,  for  the  cure  of  certain  diseases,  is  still  a  common  practice. 
Men  and  women,  intelligent  upon  other  subjects,  are  so  ignorant  in 
all  that  relates  to  physic,  that  many  of  them  do  not  know  the  names 
even  of  the  most  common  remedies.  Some  (having  borrowed  the 
belief  from  the  Indians,)  deny  the  existence  of  diseases,  as*  such, 
and  when  suffering  pain,  believe  that  an  unknown  and  malicious 
enemy  has  cast  a  spell  upon  them,  and  resort  to  priests  and  magi- 
dans  to  discover  the  guilty  persons.  Beputed  sorcerers  are  numer- 
ous, and  (as  among  the  Russian  peasants)  they  supply  the  place  of 
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physicians.  We  are  told  by  Zimmerman,  that  in  Chili  physicians 
blow  around  the  beds  of  their  patients  to  drive  away  disease,  and  as 
the  people  in  that  country  believe  that  physic,  as  well  as  disease, 
consists  wholly  in  the  mind,  their  doctors  would  take  it  ill  of  any 
person  who  would  attempt  to  make  the  matter  more  difficult;  they 
think  they  know  enough  when  they  know  how  to  blow. 

So  greatly  do  they  fear  atr,  that  I  have  seen  a  woman,  having 
hemorrhage  after  delivery,  refuse  to  be  uncovered,  and  nearly  flood 
to  death  under  a  pile  of  blankets.  In  uterine  hemorrhage,  there  is 
however,  a  practice  common  among  the  people  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Andes,  which  seems  to  me  an  excellent  one ;  it  is  to  introduce 
a  newly  pared  lime,  or  lemon,  into  the  uterus,  as  an  hsemastatic 
So  destitute  are  the  inhabitants  of  some  districts  of  medical  re- 
sources, that  many  of  the  means  adopted  in  the  earliest  times,  for 
the  relief  of  pain,  are  still  resorted  to:  thus,  instead  of  hot  fomen- 
tations to  the  abdomen,  the  warm  intestines  of  recently  slaughtered 
animals  are  applied. 

Some  centuries  ago,  a  Dr.  Butler  of  Cambridge,  ordered  a  cow  to 
be  killed,  and  his  patient  to  be  placed  in  the  warm  carcase;  this  is 
still  a  common  practice  in  the  pampa  regions  of  South  America, 
and  baths  of  blood  are  there  almost  as  frequently  used  to  cure  fever 
as  Peruvian  bark.  The  ^^  oil  of  earth-worms  "  is  another  remedy 
used  for  many  diseases,  (for  almost  as  many  as  the  cod  liver  oil  is 
given)  and  is  found  in  every  Boica  throughout  the  continent.  This 
was  the  grand  catholicon  of  Campillo,  one  of  the  high  priests  of 
empiricism  in  Spain. 

Not  wiser  than  Cato^  the  censor,  (who  has  favored  us  with  an  in- 
cantation for  the  reduction  of  a  dislocated  limb)  the  semi-barbarians 
of  the  Buenos  Ayrean  pampas,  as  well  as  the  aborigines  of  Peru, 
believe  in  spells,  witchcraft  and  amulets,  and  wear  a  bean  at  the 
temples — or  sometimes  an  oval  patch — as  a  charm  against  disease; 
some  very  intelligent  persons  profess  to  have  cured  nervous  diseases 
by  placing  a  gold  chain  upon  the  neck  or  limbs  of  the  patient. 
Galen  tells  us  of  an  Egyptian  king,  who  believed  that  a  green 
jasper  cut  in  the  form  of  a  dragon,  and  applied  externally,  would 
strengthen  the  stomach  and  digestive  organs.  In  some  parts  of 
South  America  there  is  found  a  species  of  jasper  to  which  the 
Spaniards  have  given  the  name  of  ^^  Piedra  de  la  Hydra/'  and  use  it 
for  curing  colic  by  applying  it  to  the  naveL 
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The  umbilical  cord  of  a  child  js  supposed  to  be  efficacious  in 
many  diseases  of  children ;  and  the  skull  of  the  great  beast^  (as  they 
call  the  Tapirus  Americanus)  is  used  as  a  remedy  against  Gutta 
Rosea,  and  its  claws  against  epilepsy.  For  head-aches  and  blind- 
ness, they  suppose  the  teeth  of  poisonous  serpents  are  specifics. 

As  a  curious  example  of  resemblance  between  the  science  of  the 
Indians,  and  one  of  the  absurd  and  preposterous  hypotheses  which 
disgrace  the  annals  of  ancient  medicine,  (I  refer  to  that  which  has 
been  called  the  ^'Doctrine  of  signatures  ")  there  are  some  tribes  who 
believe  that  water  drank  from  the  hyoid  bone  of  the  howling 
monkey  cures  asthma. 

The  use  of  electric  eels  for  paralytic  affections,  is  another  example 
of  similarity  in  practice.  Galen  and  others  tell  us  that  torpedoes 
cure  gout  and  headache :  they  are  still  used  for  the^e  purposes  near 
the  Atlantic  coasts.  Hippocrates,  we  recollect,  recommends  the 
roasted  flesh  of  electric  eels  for  dropsies  that  follow  Hepatic  diseases* 
It  was  reference  to  their  employment  in  South  America,  that  Gotte, 
a  surgeon  of  Holland,  wrote  a  treatise  ^^  On  the  medical  properties 
of  the  Gymnotus." 

For  the  more  common  maladies,  either  old  women  or  Herbalists 
are  consulted.  The  latter  traverse  the  continent  with  collections  of 
medicines  from  the  mountains  and  forests,  which  they  sell  at  high 
prices,  and  at  the  same  time  prescribe  for  the  sick.  Boots  and  bal- 
sams are  their  most  common  remedies. 

Besides  bark.  Ipecacuanha,  and  the  root  of  a  plant  belonging  to 
the  family  of  the  Euphorbia — whose  drastic  and  emetical  effect  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  tartarized  antimony — they  possess  many  medi« 
cinal  plants  not  found  in  our  Materia  Medica. 

The  Batanhia  is  a  remedy  which  the  Indians  have  employed  from 
the  remotest  times,  for  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs  and  dysentery. 

The  southern  provinces  of  Peru  have  long  supplied  Europe  with 
this  article. 

The  boldest  of  these  itinerant  physicians,  sometimes  practice 
blood-letting,  and  generally  in  the  vicinity  of  the  diseased  part* 
Their  mode  of  cupping  is  exceedingly  primitive.  The  razor  is  used 
for  a  scarificator,  and  the  horns  of  cattle  for  cups. 

The  more  civilized  cirnjanos  of  the  cities — ^like  the  old  Spaniards 
— ^regard  leeches  as  the  saviors  of  the  human  race. 

Oiher  surgical  operations  are  almost  unknown ;  chirurgical  science, 
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(I  mean,  of  course,  among  people  remote  from  the  capital)  is  in  as 
rude  a  state  as  it  was  before  the  conquest  by  Pizarro. 

There  are  three  remedies  which  are  invariably  used  in  all  diseases : 
the  Aqua  Malvas,  Jarabe  de  Goma,  and  Cataplasmas  de  Ginaza. 
These  are  domestic  remedies,  but  physicians  approve  and  constantly 
employ  them,  even  in  the  treatment  of  the  gravest  disorders. 

This  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  state  of  Therapeutics,  and  the 
following  facts  will  show  the  state  of  practical  medicine. 

Diseases  of  the  heart  of  every  kind — even  ordinary  palpitation 
consequent  upon  gastric  derangements,  and  venereal  excesses — are 
denominated  anurisuasy  and  pronounced  incurable. 

Either  ignorant  of  the  Stethoscope,  or  unable  to  appreciate  its 
eloquent  teachings,  the  South  American  physician  blunders  sadly 
in  the  diagnosis  of  all  thoracic  diseases.  In  the  treatment  of 
these  disorders.  Digitalis  is  the  sovereign  remedy,  and  so  familiar  are 
even  the  most  ignorant  with  its  use,  that  if  a  physician  adds  it  to  a 
prescription,  to  answer  an  especial  indication,  he  is  told,  "  I've  taken 
that,  it  did  me  no  good,  and  I'll  take  no  more." 

Under  the  designation  of  tumors  (or  bultas)  the  Esculapian  sages 
confound  the  various  diseases  of  the  abdominal  viscera  in  which  there 
is  enlargement  or  induration.  These  errors  of  diagnosis  depend 
upon  carelessness,  inadvertency,  and  an  extremely  limited  degree  of 
anatomical  knowledge,  never  upon  mistaken  delicacy  in  the  use  of 
inspection,  or  manual  examination,  for  unfortunate  patients  suffer 
martyrdom  at  every  visit  of  the  physician. 

"/nettraJfe,"  is  the  invariable  reply  made  to  the  patient's  inquiry 
as  to  whether  he  can  recover — and  this  too,  without  reference  to  the 
site,  size,  form,  consistency,  connexion,  or  degree  of  sensibility. 
Whether  the  tumor  is  fluid  or  solid — whether  pulsative  or  not — 
whether  fixed  or  moveable,  makes  no  difference  in  the  doctor's  prog- 
nosis.   Indurated  spleens,  and  hypertrophied  livers — ovarian  dis- 
ease and  enlarged  mesenteric  glands,  are  confounded  and  condemned 
to  death.    Even  the  prominent  bellies  of  recti  muscles,  and  masses 
of  indurated  faeces  in  the  colon — mistaken  for  morbid  growths — are 
not  spared.     ThQ  diagnosis  of  these  diseases  is,  in  short,  as  imp^- 
fect  and  uncertain  as  thali  of  thoracic  maladies  were  when  CoUen 
wrote ;  and  their  treatment  as  empirical  and  barbarous,  as  the  prac- 
titioner's ignorance  is  profound  and  pitiable. 

This  professional  stupidity  is  equalled  only  by  popular  prejudice 
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and  snperstition.  Thus,  intelligent  people  when  sick,  even  while 
employing  a  physician,  seek  for  other  aid,  and  swallow  the  ready- 
made  prescriptions  (stolen  from  varjons  Pharmacopoeis)  of  half  edu- 
cated amateur  empirics,  who,  like  unskilful  archers,  with  well  filled 
quivers,  probably  forget  that  by  shooting  in  the  dark,  they  not  only 
miss  the  disease,  but  may  destroy  their  friend. 

A  physician  is  often  in  attendance  upon  a  patient  without  being 
aware  that  another  is  visiting  the  same  case  at  the  same  time ;  in 
numbers  they  think  there  is  safety.  Strange,  and  almost  incredible 
as  these  things  may  appear  to  those  not  initiated  in  the  mysteries 
of  South  American  etiquette,  they  are  nevertheless  of  frequent 
occurrence.  Popular  opinion — anticipating  Brown's  exciting  and 
debilitating — or  sthenic  and  asthenic  system,  divides  all  medicines 
into  hot  and  cold. 

Hepatic  disease  is  the  grand  pathological  bugbear  that  eternally 
alarms  the  imagination  of  the  South  American.  To  it  they  make 
their  therapeutical  system  conform.  When  angry — that  is,  when 
their  bile  is  excited — they  will  not  take  cold  water,  believing  it  pro- 
duces a  bad  effect  upon  the  liver,  and  by  chilling  and  contracting 
that  important  viscus,  that  it  arrests  the  flow  of  bile  and  ends  in 
fatal  congestions.  Most  of  the  foreign  medicines  used  are  those 
which  profess  to  be  infallible  remedies  for  bile — and  they  are 
numerous  —  for  though  Chileans  and  Peruvians  prefer  generally 
their  own  herbs  and  balsams,  they  do  not  eschew  the  compounds  of 
more  civilized  nations.  Hence,  Braadreth  pills,  and  numerous 
panaceas  are  bought  and  swallowed  by  the  unconquerable  Aurocano, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Bio-Bio ;  and  in  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Incas, 
among  the  descendants  of  the  '*  Children  of  tlie  Sun,"  a  ready 
market  is  found  for  modern  quack  nostrums.  Not  only  do  North 
American,  French  and  English  medicines  abound,  but  native 
nuisances,  in  the  form  of  physic,  obtrude  themselves  like  the  frogs 
of  Egypt,  into  almost  every  family.  Thus  we  find  that  in  the  con- 
fidence they  have  in  quackery — in  assigning  incredible  virtues  to 
inert  substances — in  their  belief  in  everything  that  is  involved  in 
mystery — and  in  the  employment  of  preposterous  agents — supposing 
them  to  possess  medicinal  properties — the  people  whose  medicinal 
character  I  have  attempted  to  sketch,  merely  resemble  more  en- 
lightened nations,  and  commit  follies  of  which,  with  all  the  splendid 
views  of  modern  science,  we  are  ourselves  guilty.   When  the  practice 
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of  a  Thompson  is  patented  by  the  United  States  Government,  and 
another  system  (stolen  probably  from  the  practice  of  Celsus — who 
treated  dropsy  by  throwing  his  patient  into  a  pond  of  water)  a 
system  which  has  been  refined  by  modern  ingenuity  into  absurdity, 
that  eclipses  all  the  barbaric  superstitions  of  the  past,  is  encouraged 
in  the  most  enlightened  communities  of  America  and  Europe — ^when 
these  things,  I  say,  occur  in  nations  whose  progress  in  the  arts  and 
science  is  their  proudest  boast — oughf  we  to  wonder  at  the  absurdi- 
ties practiced  by^the  semi-savages  of  South  America  ? 

So  greatly  does  climate  depend  upon  the  physical  character  of  a 
country,  that  geographical  description  is  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  the  proper  elucidation  of  its  changes  and  influence  in  the  pro- 
duction of  disease :  at  present,  however,  I  shall  attempt  neither  a 
description  of  one,  nor  a  detail  of  the  other,  but  merely  remark  that 
the  climate  of  South  America  varies  greatly  even  in  contiguous 
provinces. 

In  the  southern  parts  of  the  continent,  (west  of  the  Andes)  rain 
falls  every  month  in  the.  year,  and  often  for  forty  days  consecutively. 
To  the  north  of  these  humid  and  forest  covered  countries,,  vast  arid 
plains,  more  calcined  than  the  deserts  of  Africa,  stretch  away  for 
hundreds  of  miles  along  the  coasts,  south  of  the  equator,  to  the  foot 
of  the  Cordilleras. 

These  are  occasionally  scooped  from  the  sea  to  the  mountains,  by 
"  broad  ravines ;  and  along  the  course  of  rapid  streams,  wide  marshes 
and  alluvial  meadows,  spread  a  surface  exhaling  efiEiuvia  which  gene* 
rate  deadly  disease. 

Still  farther  east,  the  double  chain  of  Cordillera — over  which 
winter  holds  perpetual  sway — separates  the  Pacific  slope  from  the 
primeval  forest  regions,  through  whose  dreary  wildernesses  the 
thousand  tributaries  of  the  mighty  Amazon  flow  along  the  magnifi- 
cent centre  basin,  to  empty  into  the  remote  Atlantic.  The  climate 
of  this  vast  territory — surpassing  greatly  the  entire  extent  of  Europe 
— embracing  the  loftiest  mountain  ranges,  the  vastest  pampas,  and 
most  extensive  forests  in  the  world — and  containing  the  Fauni  and 
Flora  of  every  zone — is  of  course,  as  various  as  its  general  features 
are  multiform  and  interesting. 

In  the  people  occupying  the  warm  and  moist  regions,  obesity  and 
laxity  of  frames  is  observed,  and  contrasts  strongly  with  the  hardier 
activity  and  healthfulness  of  the  inhabitants  of  higher,  cooler  locali- 
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ties :  and  their  diseases  are  as  dissimilar  as  their  physical  and  moral 
constitutions  are  various.  Acute  diseases  are  uncommon,  they  are 
indeed,  almost  impossible  among  a  people  whose  reigning  passion  is 
indolence,  whose  highest  happiness  is  idleness,  and  whose  severest 
dissipation  is  sleep.  The  listless  denizens  of  South  American 
capitals,  suffer,  therefore,  from  nervous,  neuralgic,  hysteric,  and 
dyspeptic  diseases,  as  well  as  those  arising  from  sensuality,  besides 
numerous  masked  and  shadowy  maladies,  the  offspring  of  languor  and 
ennui.  While  severe  sthenic  complaints,  rapid  in  their  course,  and 
destructive  to  life,  are  common  among  the  thinly  populated  regions 
of  the  wintry  and  barren  Andes. 

Again,  in  the  elevated  pampa  districts,  where  the  eye  wanders 
over  vast  level  deserts  to  the  horizon,  or  to  the  snowy  summit  of 
remote  Sierras,  disease  of  a  character  different  from  that  of  other 
parts  prevails,  modified  by  dryness  and  rarefaction  of  the  atmos- 
phere, through  which  frozen  winds  sweep,  from  icy  eminences,  and 
chill  the  incautious  traveller,  especially  if  he  be  a  tenant  of  the 
tropical  vallies. 

Public  and  private  Hygiene,  in  South  America  is  sadly  neglected. 
In  some,  (as  Lima,)  buzzards,  like  the  half  famished  dogs  of  some 
European  cities,  are  the  only  scavengers.  Nuisances  the  most 
offensive  and  deleterious  to  health  abound.  Ventilation  is  neglected, 
and  the  abodes  of  the  rich  and  poor,  are  often  alike  dark  and  damp. 
Contrary  to  general  belief,  the  climate  of  the  capital  of  Peru,  though 
agreeable,  is  extremely  insalubrious.  The  great  humidity,  predis- 
poses to  many  diseases.  Fever  and  dysentery  are  common.  The 
latter  is  sometimes  epidemic,  and  its  victims  are  numerous.  Of  the 
intermittent  variety,  which  is  severe  throughout  Peru,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  city  suffer.  Some  statistics  which  I  have  examined 
show  that  as  many  as  50  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  have 
suffered  from  illness  in  a  single  season,  19  per  cent,  of  whom  died, 
and  that  too,  when  there  has  not  been  any  prevailing  epidemic.  The 
gradually  decreasing  population  shows  the  same  thing.  The  census 
of  1836,  gave  52,680,  which  is  nearly  20,000  less  than  the  city  con- 
tained in  1820. 

A  part  of  this  decrease,  depends  upon  other  causes,  however,  than 
disease — as  the  physical  character  and  political  character,  of  the 
country — causes  which  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  paper 
to  notice.    The  average  number  of  deaths  exceeds  8000.    Criminal 
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abortion  is  more  freqaent  than  in  any  other  city  in  South  America^ 
a  fact  which  might  be  inferred  from  the  acknowledged  licentionsneas 
which  prevails.  A  passionate  fondness  for  perfames  which  with  the 
ladies  of  Lima,  rivals  their  love  of  display,  is  a  prolific  source  of 
headache,  and  other  nervous  disorders.  Gormandism  is  another 
crime  common  in  Lima,  and  one  which  carries  with  it  its  own 
penalty. 

It  is  remarked  by  a  correspondent  jn  Peru,  to  Dr.  Dunglinson, 
that  the  climate  of  Lima  is  admirably  adapted  to  Phthisis  patients, 
while  that  of  Chili  is  not.  Now  this  is  a  mistake,  (though  I  have 
heard  it  also  so  asserted  by  persons  residing  there)  and  arises,  I  be- 
lieve froD[i  an  error  in  diagnosis :  Chronic  BronchitiSy  being  mistaken 
for  Pulmonary  Tubereulosis^  which  disease  is  never  benefitted  (ag 
abundant  experience  has  proved)  by  removal  to  the  warm  and  moist 
climate  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  United  States,  or  the  West 
Indian  Islands — ^but  has  been  aggravated,  and  a  fatal  end  hastened  by 
the  change.  In  such  a  climate,  the  humid  atmosphere,  and  excessive 
heat,  by  promoting  perspiration^  diminishing  the  amount  of  ingesta, 
and  reducing  the  strength,  would  promote  secretion  and  expectora- 
tion, relieve  the  congested  mucus  membrane  and  thus  benefit  the 
bronchial  disease,  while  the  same  causes  would  facilitate  the  soften- 
ing of  tubercles,  and  hasten  death  in  phthisis. 

In  regard  to  the  climate  of  Chili,  there  is  no  country  in  the  world 
more  remarkable  for  the  dryness  of  its  atmosphere — indeed,  those 
who  do  not  know  that  perspiration  passes  ofi*  insensibly,  say  that  in 
Chili  persons  never  sweat.  It  was  so  asserted,  some  years  ago,  by 
an  intelligent  German  traveller,  and  is  often  repeated  by  the  natives. 
This  peculiarity  of  the  climate  of  Chili,  and  the  humidity  of  the 
Pacific  side  of  the  Andes  north  of  the  desert  of  Atacama — ^a  pecu- 
liarity also  equally  remarkable  in  the  inland  forest  regions,  very 
materially  modifies  the  operation  of  two  extensive  classes  of  reme- 
dies, viz..  Diaphoretics  and  Diuretics,  and  illustrates  the  importance 
of  designating  (as  Hippocates  did)  the  place  in  which  opinions  are 
written,  before  we  accept  •or  reject  them. 

In  regard  to  the  maladies,  to  which  I  propose  making  some  allusion, 
the  first  in  importance  is  Intermittent  Fever.  This  is  the  most  wide- 
spread disease  of  South  America,  and  in  relation  to  its  etiology,  the 
most  interesting.  Extending  over  the  greater  part  of  the  continent^ 
it  is  found  from  the  equator^  to  the  frontiers  of  Patagonia,  and 
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from  the  Bteaming  Tallies  of  the  Pacific  coasts  in  Peru,  to  the  eleyated 
plains  of  the  middle  Cordillera^  down  to  the  forests  of  Bolivia  and 
Brazil,  and  makes  almost  uninhabitable  some  of  the  eastern  coasts 
of  the  continent  which  are  washed  bj  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic. 

Like  the  malarious  diseases  (as  they  are  called)  in  our  own  Wes- 
tern and  Middle  states,  it  manifests  itself  in  the  ordinary  Fever  and 
Ague,  or  like  the  mild  summer  and  autumnal  epidemics  in  some 
places,  while  in  others,  it  assumes  a  malignant  remittent  type— the 
well  known  scourge  of  tropical  climates — and  destroys  life,  or  leaves 
patients  sallow,  emaciated,  and  almost  invariably  with  hypertro- 
phord  spliens. 

The  effect  of  this  subtle  poison,  upon  the  indigenous  inhabitants 
of  malarious  districts,  is  too  well  known  to  need  even  a  word  in  this 
place.  In  South  America,  as  elsewhere,  it  makes  very  Edens 
deserts,  and  degrades  their  scanty  denizens  into  mere  vegetative 
beings,  subject  to  all  the  forms  of  disease  which  follow  in  the  train 
of  malaria,  and  reduces  them  often  to  absolute  idiotism.  Like  the 
capital  of  Brazil,  where  fevers  were  formerly  unknown,  the  city  of 
Lima  has  been  recently  visited  by  a  severe  epidemic  of  Bilious 
Bemittent  fever,  of  the  congestive  form,  which  was  highly  malignant, 
and  destructive  of  life.  In  consequence  of  its  being  so  alarmingly 
fatal,  the  natives  call  it  the  ^'  Peste." 

From  what  I  have  learned  of  its  symptoms,  course,  and  sudden 
fatality,  it  is  what,  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  United  States,  is 
called  the  "Cold  Plague.'' 

The  Yellow  Fever  it  certainly  is  noty  being  never  attended  by  "  the 
real  black  vomits"  by  which  I  mean  blood  altered  by  its  passage 
through  the  villous  coat.  Again,  I  haye  .never  heard  of  its  being 
so  insidious  as  the  genuine  Yellow  Feyer,  nor  is  it  marked  by  "  the 
integrity  of  the  mental  faculties,"  which  Boisseau  thinks  invariable 
in  the  genuine  disease.  In  regard  to  the  oaitse  of  this  disease — this 
is  not,  of  course,  the  place  to  discuss  it. 

The  strength  of  all  arguments  upon  a  scientific  question,  lies  in 
facts,  and,  presuming  none,  however  trivial,  that  relate  to  the 
causation  of  periodic  fevers,  can  be  wholly  devoid  of  interest,  I  may 
mention  some  that  struck  me  in  passing.  The  facts  I  am  going  to 
notice  are  not  new^  but  merely  corroborative  of  what  has  been 
observed  elsewhere.  They  all  go'  to  show  that  the  old  theory  of  the 
causation  of  periodic  fevers,  by  marsh  air,  or  by  vegetable  and 
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animal  remains,  is  wholly  without  foundation  in  truth,  j  I  haye 
seen  diseases — ^supposed  to  Ibe  malarious — ^upon  the  bor^^ltf  of  the 
desert  of  Atocama,  where  there  is  almost  no  trace  of  yegeto^ion,  as 
well  as  in  loftier  regions,  where  the  low  temperature  would  render 
the  conditions  usually  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  produce  feyer, 
impossible.  Fordyce  refers  to  a  part  of  Peru,  as  being  rendered 
almost  uninhabitable  by  feyers  and  dysenteries,  where  there  is  an 
almost  total  want  of  water  and  yegetation.  In  the  yallies  of  Santa 
Crux  and  Misqui,  in  Bolivia,  feyers  are  referred  to  luxuriant  crops 
of  Capsicum^  or  some  vegetable  growth  accompanying  it.  This  is  a 
popular  corroboration  of  the  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Robert 
Jackson,  "  that  fevers  are  caused  by  an  emanation  from  living  vege- 
tables, through  the  exuberance  of  organic  life — ^the  excess  of  vital 
vegetable  action."  In  some  of  the  vallies  of  Peru,  where  these 
diseases  are  fatally  prevalent,  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  is  supposed  to 
increase  their  severity.  This  corresponds  with  the  fact,  that  ^*in 
Africa  the  greatest  mortality  is  during  the  rains." 

There  are  places,  such  as  sandy  plains,  parched  and  unproductive, 
which  are  pestiferous  with  fevers,  entirely  fr^e  from  the  supposed 
causes  of  malaria ;  aud  others  remarkably  salubriouSy'^  where  wide 
marshes  and  lagoons  smoke  under  a  burning  sun,  and  vegetable 
and  insect  life  (unsurpassed  for  variety  and  luxuriance)  go  rapidly 
through  their  transitions  and  decay  in  the  hot  and  stagnant  air  of 
tropic  summers.  Such  are  some  of  the  facts  which  prove,  I  think, 
that  we  are  mistaken  in  what  consists  the  symbols  of  a  sickly  climate; 
and  that  fevers  of  great  intensity  are  common  in  localities  where  all 
the  sensi})le  conditions  testify  to  the  healthfulness  of  the  climate- 
There  are  other  facts,  interesting  in  many  points  of  view,  which, 
perhaps  merely  add  new  difficulties  to  this  puzzling  department  of 
medical  inquiry  that  might  be  alluded  to,  but  there  is  not  time« 
Certain  it  is,  that  a  false  theory  may  survive  if  it  be  believed,  but 
if  known  to  be  false,  must  be  speedily  overthrown.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  profession  if^U  have  arrived  at 
definite  opinions  upon  this  question,  and  be  no  longer  satisfied  with 
vague  and  meaningless  words  about  a  mysterious  something,  sup* 
posed  to  be  malarious,  or  an  occult  quality  in  the  atmosphere  of 
sickly  situations,  to  account  for  some  of  the  most  interesting  phe- 
nomena, in  the  production  of  disease,  that  we  are  called  upon  to 
study. 
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Already  Mitchell,  Oowdell,  and  a  few,  perhaps,  of  the  Germans, 
have  advanced  opinions,  and  presented  an  array  of  facts,  which  will 
do  much  towards  settling  this  mooted  question  in  etiological  science. 

I  woald  mention  in  passing,  that  the  natives  of  the  Peruvian  forest 
regions  prefer  the  green  bark,  of  which  they  make  infusions — sup- 
posing them  to  be  more  efficacious  than  the  dry.  Smaller  doses 
cures :  they  also  take  it  as  a  prophylactic  against  the  fever. 

Upon  other  local  items  of  interest  connected  with  this  wide  spread 
disease,  enough  might  be  written  to  fill  a  volume ;  but  all  the  super- 
stitious prejudices  of  South  Americans,  upon  this  subject — and  they 
are  numerous — are  rational  compared  to  the  shallow  nonsense 
(unhappily  believed  by  many)  that  has  been  recently  taught  by  a 
one-ideal  M.  D.,  whose  name  I  have  forgotten— that  supposes  all 
diseases — Squint,  Stone,  Apoplexy,  and  even  Love — are  ague  fits. 

It  would  seem  from  medical  history,  that  periods  of  the  greatest 
enlightenment,  and  countries  farthest  removed  from  barbarism,  are 
most  fertile  in  monstrous  absurdity. 

Another  interesting  disease,  much  of  which  came  under  my  notice, 
is  Goitre*  It  is  called  by  the  natives  of  districts  where  it  abounds, 
the  ^^  Papas,"  and  sometimes  grows  to  an  enormous  size,  extending 
completely  around  the  throat,  like  an  inflated  life-preserver. 

The  lower  animals,  as  well  as  man,  are  sometimes  affected,  small 
Goiterous  tumors  having  been  found  in  foetal  calves.  In  connection 
with  this  disease,  in  the  lower  animals,  an  Entozoon  is  often  found, 
which  introduces  itself  between  the  cutaneous  and  sub-cutaneous 
areolar  tissue,  and  produces  large  malignant  tumors  and  death. 
With  respect  to  Bronchocele,  as  of  most  other  diseases,  it  is  more 
easy  to  say  what  is  not  than  what  it  its  cause — so  many  conflicting 
opinions  obscure  its  etiology. 

It  was  Saunders,  I  believe,  who  first  opposed  the  opinion  that  it 
was  caused  by  the  use  of  snow-water.  I  have  seen  it  in  places 
where  such  water  was  never  used.  It  is  true,  however,  that  in 
localities  where  it  is  used,  the  lower  classes,  who  drink  that  of  an 
impure  quality,  are  more  subject  to  this  disease  than  those  who 
correct  its  impuriites  by  filtering. 

The  only  place  in  South  America  where  I  have  seen  Cretinism, 

accompanying  bronchocele,  is  in  Jujui,  in  Bolivia,  a  town  beautifully 

situated,  remote  from  the  mountains,  and  having  none  of  the  oondi* 

tions,  neither  of  situation  nor  other  local  circumstance&^usually 
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supposed  to  operate  a.s  caiases  of  these  diseases  in  Switzerland  and 
other  infected  localities.  It  is  not^  therefore,  probable  that  goitre  it 
engendered  by  other  causes — that  it  depends,  neither  upon  the 
Hydrology,  the  Geology,  nor  the  Climatology  of  localities  in  which  it 
is  endemic  ?  There  is  a  substance  which  abounds  in  both  kingdoms 
of  nature,  that  is  contained  in  almost  all  natural  bodies,  and  is  always 
found  where  goitre  prevails — I  refer  to  Iodine.  This  agent  acts^ 
we  are  told  by  Pereira,  ^^  sometimes  without  any  perceptible  altera- 
tion in  the  functions  of  the  body."  Lugol  asserts  that  ^^  it  eneou* 
rages  growth  and  increase  of  size" — ^that  it  stimulates  the  lymphatie 
glands,  is  an  universal  opinion;  and  abundant  experience  has  shown 
that  extremely  minute  doses  (especially  when  there  is  an  idiosyncratic 
susceptibility)  are  sufficient  to  affect  the  system. 

I  have  already  remarked  Iodine  is  found  in  the  inorganized,  as 
well  as  in  the  organized  kingdoms,  in  every  country  where  Goitre  is 
known.  Mineral  springs  upon  the  sides  of  the  Andes,  and  among 
the  Alps,  and  many  vegetables,  indigenous  to  Goiterous  countries, 
contain  it.  Dr.  Smith  has  shown  that  it  abounds  in  fresh  water 
plants  ;  and  Ohatin,  of  the  school  of  Pharmacy,  of  Paris,  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  stated  that  in  the  course  of 
investigations  upon  this  subject,  he  found  Iodine  in  Horse-radish  and 
other  Tetradynamia.  It  also  enters  largely  into  the  families  of  Algse 
and  Fungi,  which  are  used  as  food  and  medicine,  some  of  the  latter 
having  considerable  reputation  in  South  America  as  remedies  in  this 
disease. 

The  source  of  the  Iodine  in  the  Goiterous  regions  of  South  Ameries, 
is  the  superficial  saline  deposits  found  in  vast  crusts  on  either  side 
of  the  Andes — deposits  which  are,  of  course,  of  marine  origin.  The 
waters  of  most  of  the  streams  east  of  the  mountains,  in  the  Argen- 
tine republic,  flowing  along  the  pampas,  are  brackish  and  saline. 

The  success  of  Iodine  in  the  cure  of  Ch)itre,  has  led  us  to  infer 
that  it  is  a  sovereign  remedy — if  not  a  specific. 

Now  if  it  effects  the  thyroid  gland  as  a  curative^  may  it  not  also 
act  as  a  morbid  agent?  If,  as  we  know  is  the  case.  Iodine  operafeas 
as  a  stimulant  to  the  glandular  system,  may  it  not  produce  the 
diseased  condition  that  it  sometimes  cures?  Atrophy  of  the  mamme 
add  testes  are  not  unusuJEil  effects  of  this  agent.  May  not  Hyper* 
trophy  and  Atrophy,  though  contrasting,  in  some  respects,  so  strongly 
witli  each  other,  both  be  the  result  of  itimtUationy  and  inoraase  or 
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wasting  be  the  effect  of  the  same  agent  7  To  stimulate  natrition 
is  to  produce  Hypertrophy.  To  stimulate  absorption,  is  to  cause 
Atrophy.  Is  not  this  the  simple  and  true  explanation  of  the  appa- 
ently  contradictory  operation  of  this  agent  upon  the  anjmal  economy  ? 
These  are  interesting  queries — ^and  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  the 
hope,  that  they  will  be  more  fully  discussed  by  members  of  the 
society  more  capable  than  myself. 

The  direction,  it  appears  to  me,  that  inquiry  ought  to  take,  is 
with  respect  to  the  function  of  the  Thyroid  glands — ^for  Pathology  and 
Therapeutics,  as  well  as  Etiological  science,  have  their  basis  in  correct 
Physiology.  Whether  the  belief  I  have  expressed  be  correct  or  notj 
cannot  at  present  be  shown.  Theories  may  be  untrue,  therefore 
yalnelees ;  but  Ihe  facts  on  which  they  rest  ought  to  be  remembered. 

No  subject  has  attracted  more  the  attention  of  medical  men,  than 
Small-pox:  and  the  following  circumstances  connected:  with  that 
disease  in  Peru  and  Chili,  are  curious,  and  throw  some  doubt  npon 
the  history  of  its  introduction  into  the  new  world. 

The  era  assigned  by  Robertson,  to  its  first  appearance  on  this 
continent,  is  1517,  twenty-five  years  after  its  discovery.  In  a  work 
by  Montesinos,  entitled  '^  Peruvian  Annals,"  referenoe  is  made  to  a 
malignant  contagious  disease,  which  desolated  Peru,  and  numbered 
among  its  victims  the  celebrated  Inca  King  Capac  Yupanqui.  The 
period  of  his  death  (if  this  author's  chronology  is  correct)  was  about  a 
centary  after  Christ — an  epoch  when  Peru  had  reached  her  highest 
elevation  and  extent :  and  the  disease  is  said  by  Montesinos'  transla- 
tors to  have  been  Small-pox.  In  the  sacred  and  historical  records, 
and  in  the  traditions  of  the  ancient  Peruvians,  as  well  as  in  those 
of  the  nations  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  continent,  we  find 
abundant  proofs  that  Sm^U-pox  existed  there  many  centuries  ante* 
eedent  to  the  conquest. 

Molina,  in  his  ^'  History  of  Chili,"  speaks  of  its  having  been 
kitroduced  into  Mouli^  where  it  was  fearfully  destructive  of  life. 

It  seems  to  be  peculiarly  fatal  to  the  Indian  race,  we  recollect 
the  destruction  of  die  Mandans,  a  powerful  tribe  of  Upper  Missouri, 
and  I  have  heard  it  remarked  that  it  is  also  generally  fatal  to  the 
Polonysian.  Cow's  milk  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  the  Auro- 
eanos,  to  cure  small-pox ;  and  it  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  about 
the  year  1779,  milk  was  recommended  in  Paris,  by  M.  Lasson^,  for 
the  aame  purpose. 
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When  an  Indian  dies  of  this  disease,  his  hut  is  burned ;  a  custom 
which  also  prevails  among  the  Abyssinians, 

In  the  province  of  Tarija,  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Bolivia, 
there  prevails  that  rare  form  of  scaly  cutaneous  disease  known  to 
us  as  Lepra.  It  is  there  believed  to  be  contagious,  and  an  asylum, 
similar  to  the  lazar-houses  "Which  wore  once  established  over  Europe 
for  lepers,  is  set  apart  for  the  subjects  of  this  disease ;  and,  as  in 
Scriptural  times,  the  unaffected  shrink  with  disgust  from  its  inmates, 
who  are  left  to  die  or  recover,  as  chance  or  Providence  pleases. 

There  are  also  found  in  various  parts  of  South  America,  other 
peculiar  cutaneous  affections.  Of  these,  the  Verugas  is  one  of  the 
gravest.  It  is  attended  by  sore  throat,  deep  seated  pains  and  fever, 
which  is  followed  by  a  peculiar  eruption.  Abscesses'  or  tumors  then 
form,  and  from  them,  haemorrhage — often  so  great  as  to  destroy 
life,  or  to  leave  the  patient  exhausted  and  disposed  to  Phthisis — 
occurs.  This  disease  is  said  to  be  caused  by  the  use  of  certain 
waters,  which  affect  the  lower  animals,  as  well  as  man.  The  Indi- 
ans treat  it  by  giving  an  infusion  of  a  plant  called  Huajra,  which 
operates  simply  as  a  sudorific,  and  is  of  very  doubtful  efficacy. 
Stimulants  are  necessary,  and  removal  of  the  large  hsemorrhagic 
tumors  by  operation.  Keeping  the  wound  open,  to  promote  suppura- 
tion, is  recommended  by  Tschudi.  Another  disease  said  to  be  pecu- 
liar to  Peru,  having  some  features  in  common  with  Cancer,  and 
which  is  even  more  fatal  than  the  Verugas,  is  theUta.  The  Sanna, 
a  kind  of  Eczema,  which  produces  scabs,  and  leaves  purple  blotches, 
resembling  but  having  no  connection  with  Syphilis,  is  another  ex- 
ample of  the  local  diseases,  which  prevail  in  Peru. 

It  is  remarkable  that  some  races  suffer  from  one,  some  only  ftom 
another  of  these  baneful  scourges ;  and  it  is  equally  strange  that 
almost  every  valley  and  district  has  its  peculiar  disease  ;  they 
depend,  doubtless,  upon  some  unknown  quality  of  the  climate. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  as  sequelae  to  these  diseases,  serious 
lesions,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  indolent  ulcers,  upon  the  lower 
extremities,  which  have  not,  however,  any  of  the  characters  of  the 
original  disease. 

As  to  treatment — ^the  great  difficulty  to  be  encountered  is  the 
over-officiousness  of  friends,  whether  old  women,  quacks  or  physi- 
cians— then,  instead  of  attempting  to  cure  the  disease,  or  its  conse- 
quences, by  name,  as  many  do,  careful  inquiry  into  the  peculiariQr 
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of  the  plaoe  in  which  the  disease  was  contracted,  and  the  exhibition 
of  remedies  appropriate  to  the  symptoms,  will  be  the  best  that  can 
be  done  for  the  patient. 

The  native  practice  is,  to  pursue  old  womanish  routiniam,  as 
though  one  ointment,  lotion,  plaster  or  poultice,  were  a  panacea  to 
be  employed  in  all  cases  indiscriminately.  Indeed,  the  fatal  termi- 
nation of  severe  and  malignant  diseases  is  often  haetened  and  the 
patient's  sufferings  increased  a  thousand  fold,  by  the  application  of 
numerous  substances,  which,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  can  have 
no  other  than  a  harmful  effect.  The  sick,  however,  are  proverbially 
credulous ;  accordingly,  armies  of  empirical  knight-errants,  who  are 
ever  ready  to  enter  the  lists  against  science  and  common  sense, 
spread  themselves  over  the  land,  and  ^besides  keeping  down  the 
excess  of  population,  they  pamper  the  cherished  prejudices  of  the 
vulgar.  But  to  return.  The  right  understanding  of  these  diseases, 
as  indeed  of  all  others,  is  in  one  sense  half  their  cure ;  to  consider 
this  subject  in  detail,  would,  however,  exceed  the  limits  of  my  paper, 
and  I  must  pass  on. 

The  Veta^  or  (as  it  is  called  in  various  localities)  Puna  and  Sorih 
ehe,  that  distressing  complaint  caused  by  rarefaction  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, in  the  elevated  regions  of  the  Andes,  has  a  curious  feature 
or  two,  which  I  may  be  permitted  to  mention.  It  is  attended  by 
violent  headache,  with  fulness  of  the  superficial  veins,  difficult 
respiration  and  coldness  of  the  extremities ;  often  epistaxis  and  even 
hemoptysis  are  produced  by  it.  The  attack  usually  comes  on.  not 
at  the  point  of  greatest  elevation,  but  below,  and  often  when  making 
the  deicent  of  a  mountain.  Bloodletting  is  often  necessary  to  give 
relief.  The  natives  use  garlic,  crushed,  and  in  bolus,  for  themselves 
and  animals,  both  as  a  preventive  and  during  the  attack.  The 
opinion  prevalent  among  the  learned  from  the  remotest  times,  that 
atmospheric  air  becomes  vitiated  by  gathering  poisonous  qualities 
from  mineral  exhalations,  is  still  popular  in  South  America.  One 
of  the  synonyms  of  this  condition,  the  veta  or  vein^  is  derived  from 
the  belief  that  it  is  caused  by  metallic  veins,  diffusing  around  a 
poisonous  infection ;  many  suppose  the  noxious  metal  to  be  Anti* 
mony.  Why  these  distressmg  symptoms  are  less  felt  at  the  greater 
elevation,  than  when  making  the  deicentj  or  why  Allium  relieves 
them,  I  do  not  know. 

There  are  other  interesting  points  touching  the  diseases,  and 
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means  resorted  to  for  enre,  in  Sooth  Amerioa,  both  oarioas  and 
iostroctive,  that  might  be  briefly  alluded  to,  were  there  time,  bat 
my  paper  is  already  sufficiently  lengthy.  If  the  patience  of  the 
Society  will  permit  me  to  mention  an  interesting  osteological  ano- 
maly found  in  the  Peruvian  races,  I  shall  hare  done.  According  to 
recent  observations  made  by  Tschudi  and  Rivers,  three  distinct 
races  dwelt  in  Peru,  before  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Incas. 

The  cranial  configuration  of  these  natives,  (called  the  Ohinchaa, 
Aymaraes  and  Huancas)  is  so  distinct  as  to  have  enabled  thoee 
gentlemen  to  assign  each  its  geographical  locality.  In  them  all  is 
found  the  anomaly  (which  is  a  distinct  inter-parietal  bone)  diat  I 
have  alluded  to.  , 

This  bone,  as  its  name  indicates,  will  be  found,  says  Tschudi, 
^^  placed  between  the  two  parietals,  and  having  a  form  more  or  less 
triangular,  whose  sharpest  angle  is  above,  and  is  bounded  by  the 
posterior  edges  of  the  parietal  bones,  while  its  base  attaches  itself 
to  the  occipital  bone  by  a  suture  which  runs  from  the  angle  of  the 
union  of  the  temporal  with  the  occipital,  a  little  above  the  semicir- 
cular line,  to  the  similar  angle  on  the  opposite  side.  It  follows  that 
this  inter-parietal  bone  occupies  precisely  that  part  of  the  occiput 
which  in  other  crania  is  occupied  by  the  upper  portion  of  the  occi- 
pital, and  which  is  connected  with  the  parietals  by  the  lambdoidal 
suture.*'  After  a  year,  union  with  the  occipital  is  not  completely 
affected,  except  in  the  middle,  and  a  farrow  shows  a  trace  of  the 
suture,  which  is  not  obliterated  even  at  the  most  advanced  age,  and 
may  be  easily  recognized  in  all  the  crania  of  aU  these  races.  I 
have  examined  many  Peruvian  skulls,  taken  from  ancient  tumulii 
and  in  none  was  it  absent. 

The  length  of  the  inter-parietal  bone  in  a  yonth  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  age,  examined  by  Tschudi,  was  four  inches  at  the  base,  and 
an  inch  and  ten  lines  high ;  dimensione  which  sufficiently  prove  that 
this  singular  formation  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  of  the 
small  supernumerary  bones,  called  Wormeana^  which  are  sometimes 
found  between  the  parietals ;  from  these  it  is  distinguished  by  large- 
ness of  size,  regularity  of  form,  and  uniformity  of  shape  and  posi- 
tion ;  so  that  the  interparietal  bone  is  a  true  anomaly.  It  was  first 
mentioned  by  Doctor  Bellamy,  and  has  since  been  examined  by 
other  observers. 
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It  18  a  oireiim8taaM  worthy  of  tho  fttleatioii  ol  laamed  ABtkropo* 
logistSy  tiiat  there  is  thus  foand  in  one  aeotion  of  the  human  raee^  a 
perpetual  anomalous  phenomenon  which  is  wanting  in  all  others,  but 
which  is  charaoteristic  of  the  ruminant  and  oanurorous  animals. 

I  am  aware  that  this  is  a  subject  too  interesting  and  important  to 
be  discussed  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  a  sketch  paper.  Haf^ 
ing  relation  to  the  great  question  of  the  unity  of  our  species,  I  feel 
incompetent  to  subject  it  to  scientific  analysis  and  criticism,  and 
merely  mention  it  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  many  fiiots  that 
fell  under  my  obseryation  during  an  extensive  gallop  through  South 
America* 


CLINICAL  RECORD. 


OONGSSTIOK  OF  THI  BRAIN* 


A  physioian  from  the  country  writes  as  follows :  I  have  had  a 
large  number  of  patients,  and  have  made  not  a  few  unwilling  con- 
verts to  Homoeopathy.  I  have  had  several  severe  aases^  three  of 
which  had  been  given  up  by  physicians  of  the  old  school,  as  beyond 
the  reach  of  medicine,  but  all  of  whom  are  now  well. 

One  of  these,  an  infant,  four  weeks  old,  was  pronounced  to  have 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  with  effusion.  I  found  it  comatose,  with 
irregular  gasping  respiration,  limbs  cold,  some  redness  of  the  face, 
and  evidences  of  congestion.  I  gave  three  doses  of  Belladonna 
during  the  subsequent  six  hours.  At  about  this  period,  it  roused 
up  and  grew  warmer.  After  this,  its  lungs  seemed  literally  choked 
up  with  mucus.  Under  the  administration  of  Ipec.  Sd  centesimal 
dilation,  in  seven  days  the  child  was  well.  No  other  remedies  were 
given. 

AaaRAYATIONS  VEOM  BRYOKU. 

Last  winter,  whHst  attending  lectures  in  Philadelphia,  I  learned 
from  some  of  the  professors  that  Bryonia  would  not  bear  too  fre- 
quent repetitions,  and  that  often  it  would  take  twenty-four  hours  to 
show  Its  curative  effects.  Being  called  recently  to  a  case  of  asthma, 
where  Bryonia  appeared  to  0M  to  be  indicated,  I  administered  tbsit 
remedy,  giving  orders,  as  it  was  a  very  severe  case,  to  repeat  the 
medicine  in  half  an  hour,  and  perhaps  omitting  to  say,  as  I  should 
certainly  have  done,  if  no  relief  followed.    The  patient  thought  she 
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felt  relief  from  the  first  doee,  bat  the  administratioa  of  the  second 
dose  was  followed  by  so  severe  aggrayation,  that  before  my  return, 
an  allopath  was  sent  for,  and  thus  I  lost  the  case.  The  only  faial 
case  I  have  had  since  I  have  been  here,  now  about  six  months. 

In  another  case,  I  administered  Bryonia  for  an  affection  of  the 
ohest,  at  intervals  of  several  hours.  After  the  second  dose,  the 
pleuritic  pains  became  aggravated  and  excessively  severe. 

BRYONIA  IN  A  OASB  OF  RHEUMATISM. — ^A  CURE  FROM  ONE   D08B. 

A  boss  workman  in  a  rolling  mill  had  rheumatism  of  the  meta- 
tarsal joints,  but  his  business  was  of  such  a  nature  that  he  could  not 
leave  it  as  long  as  he  could  move.  Profiting  by  past  experience,  I 
gave  Bryonia,  one  dose  in  the  morning.  He  was  on  his  feet  con- 
stantly for  fifteen  hours — very  painful  and  sore  at  night — but  the 
next  morning  he  was  well.  These  cases,  so  far  as  they  go,  are 
illustrative,  and  are  certainly  deserving  of  further  confirmation. 

I  see  so  much  to  be  done  in  this  region,  I  long  to  be  ten  men 
instead  of  one,  or  to  be  endowed  with  a  partial  ubiquity,  so  as  to  be 
enabled  to  do  at  least  a  portion  of  that  which  invites  labor.  I  do 
not  like  to  be  so  alone  as  I  am,  but  I  trust  if  this  region  shall  get  a 
sprinkling  of  medical  truth  through  my  instrumentality,  it  may  be 
that  of  pure  Homoeopathy.     I  am  yours  truly, 

S. 

TRISMUS. 

BT  DR.  BATTMAR   V  GBOSBUIll. 

From  the  ZeitsohriA  Air  Homoeopataohie  EliniOi  Vol.  4,  No.  14. 
Translated  by  Jacob  V.  Sheek,  M.  D. 

The  patient  up  to  the  age  of  twenty  years  had  been  healthy  and 
robust.  On  Whitsun  Monday,  divested  of  his  coat,  he  rolled  ten 
pins  several  hours,  taking  no  refreshment  during  the  time  except  a 
few  glasses  of  brandy.  About  9  o'clock^  P.M.,  of  the  same  day,  he 
suddenly  fell  over,  and  was  taken  home  perfectly  senseless ;  after 
which  he  somewhat  revived,  and  began  to  look  about,  and  appeared 
partly  to  recover  his  senses,  but  was  totally  unable  to  speak.  I 
arrived  at  10  o'clock,  P.  M.,  and  ascertained  that  the  inability  to 
speak  was  caused  by  complete  lock-jaw.  And  with  all  the  exerti<m 
and  trouble  I  took,  it  was  impossible  to  get  his  mouth  open.     Upon 
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qnestioning  the  patient,  I  learned  from  him  by  his  nodding,  that  he 
had  yiolent  pain  in  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw.  I  then  gave 
him  seyeral  drops  of  Belladonna,  Ist  dilation,  which  I  managed  to 
introdnce  between  the  lips  and  teeth.  The  next  day,  the  patient 
ealled  on  me,  and  related  that  about  midnight  the  cramp  of  the  jaw 
subsided,  and  that  he  now  felt  perfectly  well,  and  had  no  recollec- 
tion that  I  had  visited  him,  or  of  the  stato  he  had  been  in.  Him* 
sslf  as  well  as  his  companions  were  (on  that  account)  the  more 
satisfied  with  the  cure,  because  they,  in  their  fright,  having  called 
the  shepherd  of  the  village,  he  stated  that  sheep  were  sometimes 
attacked  with  trismus,  and  it  invariably  proved  fatal. 


CANCEROUS  TUMOR  OP  THE  BREAST. 

IT  DR.  CADB. 

From  the  ZeltBohrift  for  Homooopaihio  Klinie,  VoL  4,  No.  14. 
TransUted  by  Jacob  F.  Shbbk,  M.D. 

Br.  Cade,  from  Bourg  Saint  Andeol,  who  has  seen  the  bad 
results  in  the  majority  of  instances,  where  operations  have  been 
performed,  for  Cancerous  Tumors,  relates  the  following  interesting 
case  of  Cancer  of  the  Breast,  which  was  cured  by  the  use  of  Oonicinf 
as  recommended  by  Devuy  and  Guillemonu  of  Lyons. 

Madame  D.,  40  years  of  age ;  Cancerous  Tumor  deeply  imbedded 
in  the  right  breast,  under  the  nipple,  moveable,  uneven  and  hard ; 
transverse  diameter  of  the  tumor,  six  centimeters  or  twenty-four 
lines;  longitudinal  diameter,  four  centimeters  or  sixteen  lines; 
symptoms,  shooting  pains  as  if  electrical,  extending  from  the  breast 
to  the  end  of  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  which  leaves  a  feeling  of 
numbness  in  the  whole  arm,  frequent  headaches,  diminution  of 
appetite,  bitter  taste,  weak  digestion,  complexion  yellow,  hectic 
fever  with  loss  of  strength,  and  wasting  away.  Dr.  Cabe  ordered 
the  patient  to  take  one  pill  daily  of  Conieiuj  as  prepared  by 
Quillermandf  at  Lyons,  at  the  same  time  to  use  the  Conicin  lint" 
mentj  as  prepared  by  him,  externally,  allowing  the  patient  a  strength- 
ening diet,  avoiding  all  herbs  and  acids.  Every  week  the  patient 
took  one  pill  more,  daily  until  she  took  four  per  day.  In  the  latter 
part  of  December  the  tumour  had  decreased  about  one-half,  was  less 
painful,  so  that  the  patient  was  able  to  sleep  at  night.  Continued 
this  treatment,  until  May.  The  tumour  has  entirely  disappeared, 
and  the  patient  is  perfectly  well. 
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EXCERPTA. 

The  following  articles  are  takea  from  the  *^  Half-yearly  abstraet 
of  medical  sciences/'  and  from  their  interest  to  the  professioii 
generally,  whether  allopathic  or  homoeopathic,  are  deemed  worthy 
of  particular  attention. 

CASE  OF  SMALL-POX  IN  UTERO,  BY  M.  BLOT. 
{&az.  M6d.  de  Paris,  Nov.  25,  1854.) 

This  case  is  related  in  the  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  thi 
Parisian  ^^  Soci6t6  de  Biologic." 

Case. — The  mother  of  the  little  patient  previously  in  good  health, 
and  six  months  advanced  in  her  second  pregnancy,  was  attacked 
with  small-pox  on  the  17th  of  July,  1854.  She  had  not  been  vac- 
cinated, but  the  attack  was  not  severe,  and  she  recovered  without 
any  secondary  fever.  During  her  illness  the  movements  of  the  child 
were  more  continuous  than  they  were  before,  but  not  so  energetic ; 
during  her  convalescence  the  same  movements  became  more  and 
more  feeble,  until  they  ceased  altogether,  and  the  child  was  felt  to 
fall  towards  the  side  on  which  the  mother  happened  to  lay.  Two  days 
after  this  cessation,  labor  came  on  unexpectedly,  and  the  mother  re- 
moved to  the  "  Clinique  d'Accouchments,"  where  she  was  presently 
delivered  of  a  male  foetus  of  the  six  and  a  half  or  seventh  month 
covered  with  pustules  of  small-pox.  This  foetus  presented  unequivo- 
cal evidence  of  having  been  recently  alive,  and  there  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  had  had  the  small-pox  at  the  same  time  as 
its  mother,  and  that  it  had  died  from  this  cause. 


THE  BANEFUL  EFFECTS  OF  EXTREME  COLD. 
{Medical  Times  and  Q-azette^  March  8, 1855.) 

The  late  frost,  which  has  been  more  continued  and  severe  than 
any  which  has  occurred  in  England  since  the  year  1814,  and  as  se- 
vere and  prolonged  as  this — indeed  there  was  only  a  difference  of 
S*'  in  the  mean*  temperature,  and  of  two  days  in  the  duration  of  these 
two  remarkable  frosts — ^furnishes  a  striking  illustration  of  the  baneful 
effects  of  increased  cold,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  subjoined  quotation : 
**  In  the  six  weeks  of  severe  frost,  the  deaths  of  9408  persons  have 
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been  regttiei^ed.  These  deaths  exceed  the  average  by  1968;  which 
appear  under  Tarious  diseases,  and  were  the  indirect  resalts  of  the 
low  temperature.  The  temperature  of  the  six  weeks  was  28*4"  on 
an  average,  and  the  deaths  were  nearly  100  weekly  to  every  degree 
of  depression  below  the  freeaing  point  of  water.  Bat  the  cold 
affecled  persons  very  differently,  according  to  their  age ;  for,  in  the 
five  weeks  that  ended  on  Feb.  17th,  at  the  first  age  of  manhood  (20 
to  40),  the  cold  did  not  destroy  2  in  10,000 ;  at  the  age  of  60  to  80 
it  was  fatal  to  88  in  10,000.  If  the  average  deaths  at  each  of  the 
fi?e  ages  are  subtracted  from  the  deaths  in  the  five  weeks  of  cold 
weather,  the  numbers  that  are  left  to  represent  the  deaths  by  cold  are 
867  children  and  youths  under  20 ;  15^  young  men  and  women  of 
20-40 ;  290  middle-aged  persons  of  40-60;  561  of  60-80 ;  and  178 
of  80  and  upwards.  Upon  dividing  these  numbers  by  the  persons 
living  of  the  corresponding  ages,  we  find  that  the  mortality  by  cold 
in  the  100,000,  was  at  the  rate  of  85  under  the  age  of  20,  and  18, 
64,  882,  and  1749  at  the  four  subsequent  ages*  The  above  numbers 
show  that  the  power  of  cold  on  life  varies  according  to  definite.laws; 
thus  the  mortality  by  cold  is  (85)  twice  as  great  under  the  age  of  20 
as  the  mortality  (18)  at  20-^0 ;  but,  after  that  turning  point,  the 
power  of  resisting  cold,  decreases  every  year,  and  men  of  90,  and 
men  of  30,  have  suffered  from  the  cold  that  we  have  experienced  in 
the  proportion  of  100  to  1  (or  of  1749  to  17*5).  The  general 
result  is,  that  the  danger  after  80  of  dying  of  cold  is  doubled  every 
nine  years  of  age ;  for  out  of  the  same  numbers  living,  to  1  death  by 
cold  at  the  age  of  80,  there  are  2  at  89 ;  4  at  the  age  of  48 ;  8  at 
the  age  of  67 ;  16  at  the  age  of  66 ;  82  at  the  age  of  75 ;  and  64  at 
the  age  of  84*  This  series  at  least  expresses  very  nearly  the  relative 
mortality  by  cold  at  the  respective  ages,  during  five  weeks  among 
two  and  a  half  millions  of  people." 


AN  ARTIFICIAL  TYMPANUM. 

Dr.  Taynbee,  of  London,  has  written  an  able  article  on  the  use 
of  an  artificial  tympanum  for.  giving  hearing  to  the  deaf.  As  to 
the  mode  of  inserting  the  new  drum,  he  says : — The  operator  should 
cut  the  artificial  membrane  as  nearly  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
natural  one  as  possible,  taking  care  to  keep  the  margin  quite  smooth 
and  regular.    The  patient  must  then  be  placed  with  the  head 
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inclined  to  the  opposite  shoulder,  while  a  strong  light  is  thrown  into 
the  meatus,  which,  if  liable  to  discharge,  should  baye  been  previ- 
ously syringed.  The  artificial  membrane  is  now  moistened  with 
water,  and  passed,  by  means  of  a  silver  wire,  gently  inwards,  until 
it  has  reached  the  natural  position.  The  test  of  the  membrane 
having  been  properly  placed,  is  the  sensation  of  the  patient,  who 
discovers  by  the  sound  of  his  own  voice,  or  that  of  the  surgeon,  or 
by  the  movement  of  his  tongue  and  lips,  that  his  hearing  has 
suddenly  been  much  improved. 


EDITORIAL. 

HONOR  TO  WHOM  HONOR. 

The  following  article  has  been  circulating  in  the  papers  for  some 
time  past,  headed — 

ExTRAORDiNART  SoiBNTiFio  DiscoYBBY. — A  discovcry  has  been 
made  in  Paris,  by  which  any  metallic  poison,  such  as  lead,  mercary 
or  arsenic  may  be  extracted  from  the  system,  by  the  potent  agency 
of  electricity.  The  modus  operandi  is  as  follows : — ^A  metallic  bath 
is  insulated  on  glass  legs  and  partially  filled  with  acidulated  water, 
to  convey  more  readily  the  electrical  currents.  The  patient  lies 
upon  a  seat  in  the  tub  insulated  entirely  from  the  bath.  When 
gold,  silver  or  mercury  is  in  the  system,  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acids 
are  employed.  When  lead  is  suspected,  the  acid  used  is  sulphttric. 
This  done,  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery  is  put  in  connection  with 
the  bath,  while  the  positive  pole  is  in  the  hands  of  the  patient 
Now  the  work  of  purification  commences.  The  electricity  precipi- 
tates itself,  hunts,  digs,  searches,  and  discovers  every  particle  of 
metallic  substance  concealed  in  the  most  profound  tissues,  bones, 
nerves,  and  joints  of  the  patient,  resolves  them  into  their  primitive 
forms,  and  extracting  them  from  the  human  organism,  deposits  them 
upon  the  side  of  the  bath,  where  they  can  be  seen  with  the  naked 
eye. 

It  appears  that  this  extraordinary  discovery  of  some  Parisian 
savan  is  now  claimed  by  a  gentleman  residing  in  New  York  city, 
who  has  written  to  the  editor  of  the  Tribune  the  following  note— 
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Sir  : — Having  observed  in  your  journal  an  article  copied  from  a 
Columbns  (Ohio)  jonrnal,  which  has  also  appeared  since  in  several 
prints,  describing  a  method  for  extracting  metals  from  the  human 
system,  I  find  the  process  so  mnch  like  the  one  I  have  been  practi- 
sing in  this  city  ever  since  1852,  that  I  consider  it  proper  to  apprise 
the  public  that  what  the  pretended  inventor  calls  his  discovery,  not 
only  belongs  to  me,  but  that  the  process  therein  described  is  not 
effective  for  the  purpose  so  stated.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  the  Union  Medicate  in  1854,  the  circulation  of  which  is  very 
extensive  in  France,  England  and  other  countries — 

"  The  remedy  was  first  introduced  by  Professor  Vergnes,  of  New 
York,  the  backs  of  whose  hands  were  seriously  ulcerated,  occasioned 
by  the  absorption  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  during  the  process  of  gild- 
ing and  silvering  by  the  galvanic  battery,  Mr.  Vergnes  having 
immersed  his  hands  in  an  electro-chemical  bath  at  the  positive  pole 
of  a  very  powerful  pile,  a  metallic  plate  of  several  inches  surface 
was,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  covered  with  silver.  A  few  hatha 
proved  sufBcient  to  cure  the  ulceration,  which  had  resisted  the  most 
active  remedies.  This  trial  was  made  in  New  York,  on  the  16th  of 
April,  1852,  and  has  since  been  successfully  followed  by  many 
others,  thus  leading  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  method  for  extrac- 
ting metals  from  the  human  system." 

The  nature  of  the  operation  and  process  has  been  evidently  mis- 
understood by  both  Youngman  and  Sellger,  as  the  handle  produc- 
ing positive  electricity  should  be  of  iron  and  covered  with  some 
acidulated  linen.  The  body  of  the  patient,  when  wholly  in  a  bath, 
or  when  the  feet  alone  are  there,  must  be  isolated  from  the  metal 
'  of  the  tub  or  basin  by  a  piece  of  board  about  an  inch  thick.  They 
have  also  not  correctly  described  the  liquid  to  be  used  in  the  bath. 
It  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  metal  to  be  extracted,  which 
sometimes  requires  the  use  of  bicarbonated  soda  for  the  purpose. 
'BespectfuUy,  yours,  Ybrgnbs. 

We  wish,  in  the  first  place,  to  ask  Professor  Vergnes  whether 
any  publication  of  the  facts  in  this  case  has  appeared  in  this 
country,  except  as  copied  from  the  French  or  transatlantic  journals, 
and  whether  it  would  not  be  promotive  of  his  true  interests  to  pre- 
pare  such  an  article  as  should  embrace  full  details  of  all  that  is  now 
known  on  a  subject  so  full  of  interest  to  men  of  science,  as  well  aa 
to  the  medical  fraternity. 


NOTICE. 

As  only  a  few  copies  of  the  Stmptomen  Godbx,  by  Charles  Jnlm 
Hempel,  M.  D.,  2  vols.,  are  on  hand,  the  former  price  of  911  00  ha«  been 
raised  to  914  00.  The  price  of  the  Repertory  remains  unchanged,  $6  00. 
Those  Physicians  not  already  supplied  with  this  valuable  work  will  there- 
fore do  well  to  order  a  copy  immediately. 

WILLIAM  RADDE,  Publisher. 

New  York,  Sept.  1, 1855. 
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fusing accurate  information  upon  a  subject  in  which 
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nished, free  of  postage, 
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OUR  LITERATURE.— A  REVIEW. 

BT  JOHN  FITZGIBBON  GIART,  V.  D. 

(Gontinaed  tram  page  264  of  Tol.  IT.) 

THJB  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  DB.   ADOLPHUS  LIPPB,  TO  MKDIOAL  SCIENCE. 

**  And  lie  would  gaze  upon  his  store, 
And  o'efr  his  pedigree  would  pore. 
Until  by  some  confusion  led. 
Which  almost  look'd  like  want  of  head, 
He  thought  their  merits  were  his  own." 

Mazsppa. 

An  article  entitled  "  The  ffomceopathic  News — it9  Critiques  and 

iU  ColkgBj  reviewed,'  appeared,  under  the  signature  of  the  writer, 

in  the  July  number  of  this  journal.     That  article  had  been  written 

six  months,  at  least,  before  it  was  published.     It  was  laid  aside,  for 

the  time,  for  two  reasons ;  first,  there  seemed  to  be  a  hope  of  uniting, 

both  parties — the  German  and  the  American — in  one  benevolent 

and  much-to-be-desired  abject, — a  publie  Homoeopathic  Hospital — 

which  for  a  time  promised  very  fair ;  until  the  representative  of  the 

former  resigned  from  the  committee,  and,  of  course,  his  adherents 

followed  suit.     And  the  scheme  rests  now  in  abeyance  till  men  of 

character  and  influence,  who  are  above  party  feeling,  and  vulgar 

intrigue,  shall  unite  in  earnest,  and  with  the  usual  energy  which 

characterizes  American  undertakings,  prove  that  homoeopathy  shall 

be  as  well  represented  and  have  as  open  and  large  a  field  of  action 

in  Philadelphia,  as  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  Great  Britain  and 

continental  Europe.     Secondly,  the  article  having  been  read  to  no 
Vol.  IV.— 25 
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less  than  four  medical  men,  it  was  suggested  by  one  that  the  effortB 
of  the  party  to  injure  our  books  and  college  would  prove  futile,  and 
that  although  the  criticism  would  hasten  the  death  of  the  ''News/' 
before  its  allotted  time,  and  completely  swamp  the  party  of  which 
it  was  the  exponent,  they,  instead  of  answering,  would  "  turn  round 
and  fling  dirt  at  w«."  We  give  the  prudent  and  prophetic  adrice 
of  our  good  friend,  in  his  own  words !  But  time  and  circumstances 
proved  to  the  author  the  necessity  of  allowing  the  article  to  appear 
at  any  cost,  and  even  at  the  risk  of  personal  annoyance.  The  criti- 
cism was  intended  in  good  faith  to  be  a  fair,  candid,  severe,  but 
strictly  correct^  review  of  the  literary  pretensions  and  real  objects  of 
the  '^  Homoeopathic  News  ;"  or  in  other  words,  of  the  writers  whose 
initials  were  the  only  thing  that  identified  them  with  the  articles 
under  which  they  stood.  Up  to  this  day,  a  single  line  has  not 
appeared  in  any  journal  or  other  public  organ,  denying  the  truth  of 
its  statements  or  the  justice  of  its  intentions.  But  we  have  beard 
viva  voce  complaints  of  its  "  great  severity,"  of  its  being  "  too  per- 
sonal," and  of  " their  being  no  necessity"  to  call  forth  so  damaging 
a  piece  of  sarcasm.  * 

To  all  these  we  answer,  first,  that  it  was  intended  to  he  severe^ 
because  we  do  not  do  things  by  halves ;  nor  is  it  according  to  our 
custom  to  do  anything  we  undertake  indifferently ;  that  some  men 
are  most  effectually  dealt  with  after  their  own  fashion,  or  "  paid 
in  their  own  coin," — though  in  this  case  the  stamps  differ  somewhat 
and  the  sterling  value  is  at  great  odds — and  that  those  who  shrink 
beneath  the  lash  and  groan  under  its  stripes,  should  never  be  the 
first  to  use  it  with  an  unsparing  hand.     Secondly,  that  it  is  only 
"personal,"  in  a  literary  sense  ;  for  who  is  there  that  puts  forth  his 
silly  nonsense  and  childish  trifles  with  all  the  conceit  and  pomp  of 
a  philosopher  and  is  not  laughed  at,  as  "  a  fool  for  his  pains,"  by 
the  really  educated  portion  of  the  community.     And,  thirdly,  for 
the  "  necessity  "  of  the  thing  we  beg  to  refer  them  to  the  paper  we 
have  reviewed.     They  will  find  it  devoted  to  unjust  and  uncalled-for 
remarks  upon  our  standard  works,  and  to  an  effort  to  establish  a 
new  Homoeopathic  College  which  all  know  to  be  intended  as  an 
opposition,  to  our  already  existing  school.     The  Homoeopathic  Col- 
lege of  Pennsylvania, — ^the  first  of  the  kind  at  home  or  abroad — 
and  as  such  should  rather  be  considered  as  an  object  to  call  forth 
the  sympathy,  the  co-operations  and  the  reverence  of  every  true 
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lover  of  our  system.  This  institution  has  already  shed  its  light 
over  the  vast  surface  of  the  American  continent,  and  its  mWbers 
have  gone  forth  to  ameliorate  disease  and  improve  science  to  the 
very  ends  of  the  earth ;  it  has  served  the  distinguished  and  noble 
advocates  of  the  reformed  school  in  other  lands  as  a  prominent 
argument  to  add  weight  to  their  petitions,  and  strength  to  their 
demands,  when  they  deemed  it  necessary  to  challenge  the  attention 
of  crowned  heads  and  imperial  governments  to  the  claims  and  truth 
of  our  science !  We  saw,  with  deep  regret,  that  many  of  our  most 
reputable  and  unsuspecting  citizens  were  led  by  interested  parties, 
not  only  to  frown  upon  this  noble  school  of  medical  science,  but  to 
lend  the  weight  of  their  influence  and  wealth  to  a  rival  scheme, 
which  had  neither  aim,  end,  or  utility  beyond  that  of  a  factious 
opposition,  which  was  so  adroitly  kept  out  of  sight  by  the  V  wtr« 
pullers^'*  that  those  honest  and  unsuspecting  men  never  dreamed  they 
were  dealing  a  death-blow  to  the  cause  of  Homoeopathy  by  helping 
to  destroy  the  first  stronghold  it  had  erected  in  the  world  !-^ 
from  which  already  an  army  of  our  fellow  graduates,  numbering  no 
less  than  between  two  and  three  hundred  men,  has  gone  forth  to 
fight  the  battle  of  life  and  health  with  premature  disease  and  death ! 
And  it  is  only  just  to  all  parties  to  state  that  they  were  as  well 
drilled  and  equipped  as  any  set  of  men  sent  out  from  any  medical 
college  in  this  city ;  and  our  opportunities  and  habits  of  observation 
enable  us  to  speak  with  some  confidence  upon  this  point.  So  that 
on  public  and  national  grounds  we  felt  called  upon  to  use  our  pen 
in  defence  of  our  college.  But  we  had  other  strong  reasons  for 
our  advocacy, — we  will  give  but  two— one  founded  on  feeling  and  the 
other  on  personal  interest.  We  do  not  expect  a  large  number  of 
sympathizers  in  the  first  of  these,  but  perhaps  the  second  will  com- 
pensate for  such  deficiency.  Still,  there  are  in  every  community 
many,  who,  like  ourselves,  look  back  upon  those  happiest  days  spent 
in  the  seats  of  learning  of  their  early  years,  who  feel  that  they  can 
say  from  the  heart 

"  and  dear  the  school- boy  spot 
We  ne'er  forget,  though  there  we  are  forgot. — " 

No  true  man,  in  whose  veins  flowed  the  pure  stream  of  nature's 
nobility,  ever  yet  denounced  his  native  land  ; — however  dear  the 
country  of  his  adoption,  and  strong  the  ties  that  bound  him  to  a 
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new  home,  insulted  the  memory  of  the  parents  to  whom  he  owed  his 
being ; — however  hnmble  their  origin,  or  distant  the  turf  that  corered 
their  forsaken  and  forgotten  ashes,  nor  the  rooftree  under  whose 
peaceful  shelter  he  imbibed  the  first  draughts  from  the  fountain  of 
knowledge.  And  still  less  likelj  is  he  to  prove  ungrateful  or  insen- 
sible, who,  in  riper  years^  within  the  walls  of  Learning's  highest 
temple,  quietly  stored  his  mind  at  the  feet  of  his  literary  fathers, 
and — 

<'  SUTing  knowledge  with  eaoh  atudioua  yeftr,"— 

proved  by  the  most  convincing  of  all  arguments  the  immortal  ezpan*> 
sion  and  progressiveness  of  the  human  soul !  Or  he,  who,  on  the 
days  when  halte,  corridors  and  galleries,  thronged  with  beauty  and 
worth,  echoed  the  triumphs  of  learning,  genius,  and  mental  ascend- 
ency, won  applause,  laurels  and  more  substantial  glory  than  fortress, 
camp,  or  battle-field  ever  yet  yielded !  Such  men  caM  never  denounce, 
forget,  or  prove  disloyal  to  the  seat  of  such  proud  and  holy  memo- 
ries. What  scholar  does  not  know  that  the  value  of  his  degree 
depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  estimation  in  which  his  college 
stands  with  the  public  ?  And  although  that  badge  does  not,  in  all 
cases,  imply  genius,  or  mental  originality,  still  the  seal  of  any 
well  known  and  respectable  university  guarantees  scholarship. 
And  if  the  alma  mater  be  lightly  esteemed,  our  scholastic  or 
medical  character  is  not  likely  to  stand  high  in  public  regard* 
We  never  yet  met  with  a  man  who  felt  satisfied  with  a  status 
easily  and  cheaply  obtained  that  was  worthy  of  even  his  wretched 
distinction.  Upon  such  grounds  we  rest  our  defence  as  far  as  feel- 
ings of  pride,  self-respect  and  afiection  have  prompted  it*  We 
would  not  be  the  alumnuB  of  a  ^"^  college  "  unknown- east  of  the  Dela- 
ware or  west  of  the  iSchuylkill,  resting  all  its  dignities  upon  the 
glory  of  one  advertising  "  professor  ;"  even  if  such  a  college  existed 
more  than  in  name — still  less  do  we  feel  inclined  to  be  degraded  by 
such  rivalry. 

Our  next  reason  was  one  of  private  and  personal  intereit — And 
though  not  in  our  own  eyes  one  of  the  highest,  still  there  are  many 
whom  no  other  can  reach,-^many  who  will  much  more  clearly  com- 
prehend a  syllogism  whose  conclusion  brings  to  light  a  ^^  double 
eagle"  as  a  tangible  object  of  personal  loss  or  gain,  than  all  we  have 
said  or  could  say  about  college  prizes  or  college  honors ;  which 
to  them  are  all  "  stale,  flat  and  unprofitable."    We  will,  therefore, 
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tarn  finanmer  for  a  moment.  We  can  easily  proye  that  our  own 
degree  at  that  college  cost  us  no  leas  than  thirteen  hundred  dollara^ 
— ^viz,  two  engagements,  during  two  of  our  terms  were  dispensed 
with^  which  were  worth  five  hundred  dollars  each,  our  tickets  of 
admission,  &c.,  cost  two  hundred  dollars,  and  graduating,  and 
other  college-fees  made  more,  even,  than  another  hundred ;  and  we 
incurred  neither  ^^debt  to  the  college"  nor  charitable  obligations  to 
its  faculty,  but  ^^paid  as  we  went  on;** — and  this  is  more  thun  some  of 
those  who  have  arrayed  themselves  in  the  German  ranks  as  its 
enemies  can  say.  There  is  not  a  student,  who  comes  to  this  college 
from  a  distant  part,  and  after  the  usual  term  returns  home  with  his 
diploma,  that  does  not  find  his  own  or  his  parent's  purse,  at  least, 
more  than  one  thousand  dollars  less ;  and  this  is  the  estimate  of 
a  close  economist.    Many  spend  double  that  sum. 

Why  this  large  expenditure  of  time  and  money  ?  for  a  few  courses 
of  lectures  upon  the  different  branches  of  medical  science  7  There 
is  not  a  single  branch  of  the  theory  or  practice  embraced  by  these 
lectures,  except  practical  anatomy,  upon  which  the  student  cannot 
find  a  treatise  giving  the  subject  in  better  language,  and  more  exact 
and  elaborate  detail,  than  any  professor  in  this  good  city  can  lay 
claim  to.  And  by  this  strong  language  we  mean  neither  to  deny  to 
the  able  men  of  both  schools — the  old  and  the  new — the  praise  of 
great  talents,  extensive  and  sound  knowledge,  most  valuable  prac* 
tical  skill  and  experience,  purely  their  own ; — we  are  eye-witnesses 
to  so  large  and  varied  a  range  of  such  qualities,  that  it  would  be 
the  greatest  injustice  not  to  make  this  qualification ; — ^yet  the  men 
who  wrote  our  standard  text-books  were  greater  than  the  men  whose 
lectures  we  have  heard,  taking  their  talents  and  acquirements  as  a 
whole.  Now,  a  student  can  sit  in  his*  own  room  at  his  own  home, 
and  from  authors  equally  competent,  at  least,  read  more  than  he 
can  hear  at  any  course  of  lectures ;  why  then,  we  repeat,  come  away 
from  home  at  so  great  a  loss  of  time  and  money  7  Simply  to  eeeure  a 
9tatU8f  which  law,  decency  and  public  opinion  demand ;  which  is 
the  only  security  to  the  community  that  he  is  what  he  styles  himself 
— a  doctor,  and  the  only  true  mark  of  distinction  between  a 
physician,  and  an  impostor  and  a  quack!  And  no  man  has  ever  yet 
*^  hung  out  his  shingle,"  as  "  Doctor,"  without  a  college  diploma, 
fairly  obtained,  that  has  not  been  guilty  of  fraud  and  falsehood. 
Oar  time  and  our  money,  then,  are  invested  in  our  college  degree, 
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and  the  ralue  of  that  degree  rises  or  sinks,  like  scrip  in  the  railroad 
mart,  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  college  which  issued  it.  Let  no 
man  dare  to  tell  ns,  that  we  have  not  as  clear  a  right  to  defend  this 
literary  or  professional  investment,  as  he  has  to  defend  his  money- 
hags,  or  strong  box  from  a  set  of  burglars — though  we  use  but  a 
a  goose-quill,  while  he  would  avail  himself  of  rifle  and  dagger. 

It  is  easy  for  a  couple  of  gentlemen, — one  of  whom,  if  report 
speaks  truth,  for  which  of  course  we  are  not  responsible — ^professes 
openly  never  to  have  paid  anything  for  his  own  medical  education ; 
and  the  other  who  is  said  never  to  have  complied  with  the  require- 
ments of  any  college,  never  to  have  attended  any  lectures,  hospitals 
or  other  places  of  public  medical  instruction,  and  never  to  have 
received,  in  the  regular  manner^  the  legal  warrant  of  any  college, — 
to  rise  up  and,  by  various  means  and  specious  arguments,  create  a 
faction  to  aid  them  in  establishing  what  they  call  a  ^^free  college," 
for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  resources,  and  lessening  the  credit 
of  one  in  which  they  cannot  bear  the  chief  rule !  Because,  forsooth, 
we  and  the  public  cannot  swallow  the  dogma  so  industriously  circu- 
lated that  none  but  O-ermans  can  practice^  Homoeopathy  with 
necessary  accuracy !  We  shall  next  hear  that  none  but  Galileans 
have  any  claim  to  profess  or  teach  Christianity  ! — or  be  told  that 
we  must  set  out  upon  a  missfon  to  the  East  to  discover  the  tomb, 
exhume  the  remains  and,  Prometheus-like,  vitalize  the  clay  of  ^scu- 
lapius,  before  we  can  hope  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
healing  art. — Away  with  such  a  fraud  on  the  public,  away  with  such 
intrigue,  away  with  such  humbug ! — Our  right  has  been  invaded  and 
our  property  threatened! — ^let  no  man,  who  has  honesty  enough 
to  understand  our  motives,  and  learning  enough  to  comprehend  our 
arguments  presume  to  talk;  or  if  he  has  anything  to  say,  let  him 
"  put  it  in  writing,"  that  we  may  see  "  how  much  it  i%  worth."  We 
defend  our  college  for  ourselves  as  individuals,  for  our  fellow  gradu- 
ates at  home  and  abroad ;  and  for  these  United  States  we  defend 
this  first  temple  dedicated  to  our  art,  that  it  may  stand  to  the  end  of 
time  as  the  first  nursery  of  Homoeopathy,  improving  in  character,  and 
growing  in  reputation,  till  its  name  shall  becoine  a  pledge  for  exten- 
sive knowledge  and  scientific  acquirements  throughout  every  part  of 
the  civilized  world !  Yes,  we  have  been  severe  and  pointed,  but 
there  is  not  a  shaft  we  have  aimed,  if  we  could  recall  it,  that  we 
would  not  give  its  point  another  touch.     We  hope  our  friends  and 
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the  tme  friends  of  oar  canse  are  all  satisfied ; — as  we  hare  abundant 
proof  to  establish  the  fact  that  every  scratch  our  pen  has  made 
has  left  its  mark  upon  the  surfaoe  it  passed  over  I  This  we 
shall  show  anon.  And  if  those  who  have  found  that  our  stric- 
tures were  ^^  intended  for  them,"  by  publicly  appropriating  them, 
will,  by  any  overt  act  that  may  appear  to  have  the  same,  or  a  similar 
object  in  view,  call  us  into  action  again,  we  can  assure  them  that, 
having  then  palpable  objects  instead  of  figurative  ones,  before  us, 
we  will  bring  down  upon  their  backs,  already  somewhat  sore,  such 
a  shower  of  well  directed  touches  of  the  literary  cat-o'-nine-tails 
that  they  will  be  but  too  glad  to  sue  for  mercy  and  retire  from  the 
toilsome  labor  "of  college  building." — They  will  excuse  the  boast, 
upon  the  strength  of  what  we  have  already  done, — and  there  is  many 
a  tender  place  we  have  not  touched !  Our  Pegasus  has  only  felt  the 
first  tickle  of  the  roller,  and  we  cannot  ourselves  accurately  calculate 
his  speed  or  his  mettle  when  his  flanks  are  smarting  from  repeated 
touches  of  both  spurs* 

We  stated  that  we  saw  no  answer  in  any  public  print,  to  our 
review,  yet  we  must  admit  receiving  a  ^^ private  note  "  in  reply, 
which  we  shall,  by  and  by,  lay  before  th^  reader;  but  there  are  local 
and  historical  facts  associated  with  it  that  must  take  precedence ; — and 
we  think  that  by  becoming  ourselves  the  faithful  chroniclers  of  this 
matter,  it  will  appear  all  the  plainer  to  our  friends  that  on  our  part 
there  is  no  want  of  due  appreciation. 

In  this  city  there  is,  or  rather  there' taasy  an  institution  known  as 
*•  The  American  Provers'  Union," — but  more  recently  styled,  from 
the  nature  and  character  of  its  most  prominent  acts,  "  The  Dutch 
Inquisition/'  Its  sole  and  only  object  at  first  was  "  the  work  of 
proving  medicines  on  the  healthy,"  its  constitution  provided  for 
nothing  else,  its  by-laws  gave  it  no  further  stretch  of  power.  We 
were  elected,  even  without  soliciting  the  honor,  some  time  ago  to  the 
membership  of  the  society,  and  more  recently  appointed  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  to  the  office  of  "Corresponding  Secretary  for  Great 
Britain,"  on  behalf  of  the  body.  Being  regularly  at  the  meetings  we 
noticed  th/d  attendance  had  become  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully 
less,  until  it  could  ^^  prove  "  nothing,  because  there  was  no  one  left  to 
prove  any  thing ;  perhaps  this  might  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
fact  that  its  late  ^^prorings"  proved  only  that  little  could  be  proved, 
and  that  less  would  credit  what  was  said  to  have  been  **  proved" — but, 
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be  that  as  it  may,  those  members  of  the  profession  who  occupied  any 
standing  were  generally  absent. 

No  sooner  did  our  review  of  the  ^^  News"  appear,  than  certain 
persons  became  openly  furious,  and  ran,  or  drove,  about,  morning, 
noon  and  night,  from  the  house  of  one  member  to  that  of  another, 
exclaiming  that^every  word  of  the  article  was  written  against  them, 
and  that  it  could  not  possibly  mean  any  one  else,  because  it  could 
fit  no  one  else,  and  that  it  was  a  most  flagrant  violation  qf  the  ruU$ 
of  the  Union,  for  one  who  had  been  so  lately  added  to  the  ranks, 
(we  have  practised  and  studied  Homoeopathy  since  1843,  but  ^^with' 
out  money  or  price'')  "  a  mere  tyro,"  to  write  so,  ungentUmanlyj  an 
article  against  one  who  had  been  in  practice  fourteen  year%  !  and 
that  the  writer  deserved  to  be  forthwith  expelled  the  Union : — and 
that  the  Union  otight,  and  should^  and  must,  protect  Dr.  Adolphus 
Lippe,  for  whom  the  article  was  claimed,  from  all  who  dared  to 
write  a  word  against  him,  or  challenge  anything  he  chose  to  write 
against  other  persons,  or  deny  the  very  highest  degree  of  literary 
merit  to  whatever  he  did  write,  or  caused  any  one  to  write  in  his 
name!     And  so  it  was   arranged  between  various  members   at 
the  houses  of  some  of  the  heads  of  the  party,  that  J.  F.  €reary, 
M.  D.,  "  should  be  expelled  from  the  American  Provers'  Union,  fwr 
writing  an  *  ungentlemanly'  article  against  Dr.  A.  Lippe."    In 
proof  of  this,  we  give  an  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  us  by 
D.  Cowley,  M.  D.,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society.     The  doctor  says 
in  this  letter,  dated  August  the  15th,  1856: — "  On  last  Wednesday 
evening,  the  8f  A,"  (the  evening  before  the  meeting  of  the  Union)  "/ 
saw  Drs,  Bering  and  Lippe  at  Dr.  Bering's  house.     Dr.  H.  told 
me  that  Dr.  Coze  and  Dr.  Dubs  had  said,  you  o^ght  to  be  expeUed 
from  the  Union  for  publishing  such  an  article,  and  he  wished-  to 
know  of  me  what  I  thought  about  it."    We  were  credibly  assured 
by  Dr.  Dubs,  at  whose  house  the  meeting  was  held,  that  Dr.  Hov 
ing's  carriage  brought  to  his  door  three  gentlemen  at  seven  o'clock,— 
an  hour  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  meeting,— who  talked  the 
modus  operandi  of  our  expulsion  over  between  themselves  and  thd 
others  who  joined  them.     A  short  time  after  eight  o'clock,  the  See* 
retary  called  at  our  office,  returned  a  volume  we  had  lent  him,  and 
expressed  some  anxiety  as  to  whether  we  intended  to  attend  th$ 
meeting ;  without,  however,  giving  us  any  intimation  of  the  action 
^  which  he  well  knew  was  about  to  be  taken  concerning  us,  or  com* 
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mmiicatiDg  a  message  sent  us  by  Dr.  Dubs,  to  the  effect  **  that  he 
desired  we  should  be  present,  as  he  did  not  think  it  quite  fair  that 
ve  ihould  receive  a  stab  in  the  dark  in  his  house."  We  quote  his 
own  words.  At  a  convenient  time,  we  made  our  appearance  as 
usual,  but  in  the  course  of  the  evening's  proceedings  saw  a  member 
stand  up,  who,  in  bitter  and  angry  invectives,  and  in  no  courteous  or 
measured  phrase,  denounced  us  as  anything  but  what  we  should  like  to 
be  considered,  and  what, — without  desiring  to  arrogate  too  much, — 
till  then  we  never  heard  disputed.  We  protested,  expostulated, 
appealed  to  the  constitution,  offered  our  resignation,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  We  were  talked  down, — our  resignation  refused  by  the 
learned  Secretary,  because  "  it  was  not  in  writing.*'  We  offered  to 
put  it  in  writing,  but  this  also  was  refused.  We  found  no  adherents; 
the  room  was  packed  with  twelve  faithful  retainers  of  the  much 
injured  A.  L. — no,  only  eleven — he  made  the  twelfth  himself — for 
this  star-chamber  proceeding.  We  felt  injured,  insulted,  our  rights 
invaded,  justice,  or  even  fair  play,  denied  us.  We  became  excited, 
load  and  angry,  denounced  them  as  no  Provers'  Union,  but  an  in- 
quisition, snapped  our  fingers,  and  told  them  we  '^  did  not  care  that 
for  them  or  their  expulsion  ;"  and  prepared  to  leave  the  room,  but 
being  stopped  at  the  door  by  Drs.  Dubs  and  Neidhard,  who  pro- 
fessed being  no  parties  to  the  action  then  going  on — though  in 
the  case  of  the  former  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  his  statement  with 
Dr.  Cowley's  letter — ^urged  to  remain  and  "defend  ourselves." 
After  replying  that  there  was  no  oharge,  and  therefore  no  defence 
required,  we  yielded,  and  took  our  seat, — ^when,  in  a  moment, 
another  individual,  named  Dr.  Beichhelm,  stood  up,  and  with  energy 
in  his  action  and  fire  in  his  $yes;  enough  to  frighten  a  coward  at 
least, — declared  "  that  all  he  knew  about  the  matter  was,  that  if  he 
bad  been  Dr.  Lippe,  and  Dr.  Geary  had  written  such  an  article 
against  him,  Dr.  Geary  should  not  sit  there  and  live  /"  At  this 
bumbastus  furioso,  we  merely  laughed,  and  asked,  ^^now^  what  would 
you  do  f*  But  perceiving  that  there  was  no  "call  to  order"  by  the 
chair,  nor  a  word  of  disapprobation  from  the  meeting,  we  rose,  say- 
ing, that  we  "/«tt  it  was  now  time  to  go*' — and  acc(H*ding  to  Dr. 
Murphy's  express  words,  heard  from  his  lips  at  his  own  house,  an 
hour,  or  thereabouts,  after  the  meeting,  the  vote  for  our  expulsion 
"  passed  without  a  dissenting  voice,  before  we  had  time  to  get  out 
at  the  front  door,  as  they  seemed  tired  of  the  matter."    Then  we 
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said,  if  not  in  so  many  words,  ^^  hail,  hail,  American  liberty,  hail 
American  frefedom  of  the  press,  and  the  voice  under  the  rale  of 
Judge  Lynch,  presiding  over  a  jury  of  German  doctors !"  And  so 
we  went  home,  angry  with  ourselves  for  being  ruffled  even  for  a 
moment  at  what  should  have  afforded  only  material  for  merriment. 
In  due  course,  we  received  the  following  no'te,  which  speaks  for 
itself. 

"PAz7ada.,  Arigust  11,  1855." 
"Dr.  J.  F.  Geary, 

"Sir — It  becomes  my  very  unpleasant  duty,  as  Secretary  of  the 
American  Provers*  Union,  to  inform  you,  that  at  the  last  meeting 
of  that  Society,  held  Aug.  9th,  ult.,  at  Dr.  S.  R.  Dribs',  you  were* 
by  a  unanimous  vote,  expelled  from  the  Society,  according  to  the 
following  motion : 

"  'Moved,  that  on  account  of  the  ungentlemanly  character  of  an 
article,  entitled  "  The  Homoeopathic  News,  its  critiques  and  its  col- 
lege reviewed,"  written  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Geary,  and  published  in  the 
Philadelphia  Journal  of  Homoeopathy,  he.  Dr.  J.  F.  Geary,  be 
forthwith  expelled  from  the  Provers*  Union.*  " 
"  D.  Cowley,  liji.  D., 

Recording  Secretary 

of  the  Am.  Pro  vers'  Union. 

No.  100  S.  9th  St.  Philada." 

We  give  the  names  of  the  parties  to  this  action,  lest  History 
should  hereafter  weep  that  oblivion  had  covered  men  so  worthy  to 
live  in  her  pages — they  are,  Drs.  Lippe,  Reichhelm,  Negendanck, 
Neidhard,  Compton,  Murphy,  Coxe,  Dubs,  Cowley,  Yinal,  Zumbrock 
and  another.  Such,  then,  are  the  facts,  and  such  the  men,  that  have 
identified  our  personified  initials  "A.  L."  with  Adolphus  Lippe; 
and  they  only  are  responsible  for  his  full  recognition  as  the  re- 
nowned, though  unenviable,  "  hero  of  the  first  hundred  mistakes !"  A 
specification  to  which  we  have  not  the  slightest  objection,  since  it  is 
pleasant  to  feel  that  we  were  fighting  with  something  more  than  a 
mere  shadow.  Such,  too,  is  the  only  reply  that  has  yet  made  its 
appearance  to  the  review.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  only 
charge  in  the  official  document  against  it  is,  that  it  is  "  an  ungentk* 
manly  article ;"  which  charge  we  hardly  think,  quite  fair  ;  as  it  is 
rather  unusual  for  articles  sprung  from  such  sources  as  breed  only 
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Tiilgarity  and  impertinence^  to  speak  in  such  tones  and  accents  as 
would  seem,  indeed,  to  indicate  some  scholastic  and  even  collegiate 
breeding,  a  slight  touch  of  originality  here  and  theroi  with  a  spirit 
that  does  not  speak  it  quite  a  coward — ^some  sense  of  justice,  and  a 
desire  to  defend  the  weak  against  the  oppression  of  the  strong; — all 
which  we  have  been  led,  from  our  earliest  days,  to  believe  to  be 
gentlemanly  attributes  ; — ^but  of  old  delusions  and  superstitions  there 
is  no  end,  and  the  new  world  and  its  new  usages,  manners  and 
habits,  are  ^^far  ahead"  of  such  *^old  fogies*'  as  we  are.  It  is  some- 
what strange  that  the  only  mark  which  would  really  have  stamped 
the  low  breeding  of  the  review  has  not  been  discovered  in  it,  that 
}&,  falsehood  !  From  all  this  it  would  seem,  that  Dr.  Lippe's  sympa- 
thizers and  friends  have  very  poor  heads  for  diplomacy,  or  a  very 
strong  taste  for  waggery  and  innocent,  roguish,  practical  jokes ;  in 
which  they  indulged,  at  his  expense,  by  thus  fastening  upon  him  a  very 
damaging  criticism,  bearing  all  the  marks  of  literary  acquirements — 
we  need  not  boast — and  telling  him  it  is  "  ungentlemanly  /"  It  looks 
so  like  the  common  trick  of  hackney  coachmen,  who,  when  their  exor- 
bitant demands  are  Opposed  upon  legal  grounds  by  their  ^^  fare,"  put 
their  fingers  to  their  nose  and  cry,  "  aA,  you  aint  no  gemmon  /" — 
that  we  can  hardly  believe  they  had  any  other  object  in  view 
than  that  of  completing  the  work  of  his  literary  destruction  !  They 
rush  out,  like  a  posse  of  sheriff's  ofScers,  and  surround  him,  while 
their  leader,  with  that  "  writ  of  err  or  j"  the  review,  in  the  left 
hand,  and  the  right  holds  the  victim  in  its  gripe,  shouts  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  ^^  there  is  the  copy^  and  here  is  the  original !"  Bat, 
be  this  as  it  may,  we  shall  still  treat  their  action  in  relation  to  our- 
selves, as  seriously  intended  to  be  an  effectual  answer  to  a  review  which 
they  vaguely  imagined  meant  something  terrible,  but  which  they 
could  not  exactly  comprehend,  (for  who  that  has  any  acquaintance 
with  them  and  does  not  know  that  the  united  erudition  of  the  whole 
party  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to '  understand  the  very  first 
page  of  it  ?)  or  at  least  an  ample  revenge  on  the  author,  for  invent- 
ing, or  rather  using,  a  new  mode  of  warfare,  for  which  they  had 
never  learned  so  much  tactics  as  to  be  able  to  form  a  line  of  defence. 
And  so,  being  wtoting  in  knowledge,  pluck  and  bravery,  sneak 
away  from  the  open  field,  into  which  they  were  manfully  invited, 
take  refuge  under  cover  of  the  ^^  Provers'  Union"  as  an  ambuscade 
from  which  they,  like  braves^  or  rather  Indian  fashion,  may  rush 
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upon  %  single  antagonist,  unarmed  and  unsuspecting  !  Bat  there 
were  those,  whose  names  stood  on  the  roll-book  of  the  Union,  whoy 
on  learning  the  nature  of  the  act  to  which  they  were  macle  parties 
in  their  absence,  and  without  their  knowledge,  did  not  at  all  feel 
satisfied  to  stamp  with  the  seal  of  their  authority  and  sanction  this 
unexampled  ^^  proving."  And  so  we  find,  that  on  the  night 
of  the  20th  of  September  last,  at  the  meeting  held  at  Dr.  Hering'a 
house,  the  following  medical  gentlemen  voted  for  the  ^^  reconsidera- 
tion and  an  annulling"  of  that  part  of  the  action  of  the  previous  meet- 
ing which  related  to  the  expulsion  of  Dr.  Geary — ^Bichard  Gardiner, 
M.  D.,  James  Kitchen,  M.  D.,  Walter  Williamson,  M.  D.,  Emeri- 
tus Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  Homoeopathic  College  of 
Pennsylvania,  Alvan  E.  Small,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and 
the  Practice  of  Medicine^  H.  M.  C.  of  Penna.,  William  A.  Reed, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  H.  M. 
C.  of  Penna.,  William  A.  Gardiner,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  fi. 
M.  C.  of  Penna.,  Wm.  Stiles,  M.  D.,  Thomas  Moore,  M.  D.,  W.  T. 
Helmuth,  M.  D.,  J.  G.  Houard,  M.  D.,  A.  H.  Ashton,  M.  D.,  J.  AL 
McAllister,  M.  D.,  J.  F.  Sheek,  M.  D.,  and  J.  B.  Earhart,  M.  D. 
It  appears,  however,  that  they  were  out*voted  by  a  majority 
of  one; — for  it  seems,  that  in  anticipation  of  the  movement  of 
the  evening,  the  head  and  neck  of  the  expelling  body  had  secured 
additions  to  their  tail  from  distant  cities — Philadelphia  not  being 
^able  to  furnish  material  small  enough  for  the  lower  joints  of  this 
caudal  appendage.  .  But  these  gentlemen,  seeing  that  the  Provers' 
Union  had  now  become  debased  by  intrigue,  and  stained  with 
cowardice, — the  vulgar  and  pliable  drudge  of  despotic  demagogues^ 
— had  no  alternative  left  but  to  resign  their  connexion,  and 
order  their  names  to  be  struck  from  the  roIUbook.  The  following 
medical  gentlemen  have  for  the  same  cause,  also  retired  from  the 
Union — Charles  C.  Cresson,  M.  D.,  J.  B.  Andrews^  M.  D.,  and  D. 
James,  M.  D.  I 

It  would  be  quite  out  of  place  here  to  contrast  the  toeU  known 
literary  and  professional  standing  of  those  who  did  us  the  honor  to 
expel  us  from  their  midst,  with  the  general  character  and  reputatioa 
of  the  gentlemen  who  expelled  themselves  in  order  to  share  our  fate. 
Indeed,  the  contrast  may  prove  anything  but  favorable ;— -and  as  it  - 
would  be  really  a  "  personal"  matter,  we  will  leave  it  to  our  medi« 
oal  brethren  everywhere,  and  to  the  community  generally,  to  con* 
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stroe  our  sentence  of  exile,  in  snch  compan;^,  as  they  may  feel  dis- 
posed ;  either  as  a  mark  of  disgrace,  or  high  and  speoial  distinction. 
It  will,  however,  be  apparent  to  them,  that  we  are  in  remarkably 
good  spirits,  and  that  we  bear  our  misfortunes  with  becoming  courage 
and  dignity  ; — and  we  beg  to  assure  them  that  we  hare  not  the  most 
remote  intention  of  sending  a  white  flag  to  the  enemies'  camp,  nor 
of  lowering,  even  to  half-mast,  that  we  display  monthly — which,  like 
that  of  our  adopted  country,  has  borne  *^  stars  and  stripes," — though 
in  this  instance,  they  convey  a  new  symbolic  meaning.  To  use  the 
colloquial  style  of  the  men  who  have  made  it  glorious  on  land  and 
sea — they  indicate  the  thing$  we  ^'have  made"  our  antagonists 
"  see"  and  "/eeZ."  We  will  now  make  our  banner  perfect  by  assum- 
ing a  two-fold  motto.  One  has  never  lowered  before  an  enemy  but 
once,  and  that  time  it  was  only  to  yield  to  the  power  that  has  adopted 
the  other,— "NO  SURRENDER  !"—Thb  Rbvibwbr  "NEVER 
SURRENDERS!"  We  intertwine  them  in  a  laurel  wreath,  and 
become  invincible  !  Month  after  month,  and  year  after  year,  shall 
this  streamer  be  flung  to  the  breeze,  till  one  pure,  national,  and 
universal  Homoeopathy  shall  have  unlimited  sway,  and  the  HoM(BO- 
PATHic  Mbdioal  OoLLuaB  OF  Pbnnsylvania  bccomc  its  grand 
national  exponent ! 

But  we  pass  on  to  the  more  immediate  object  of  this  paper;  our 
introduction  having  already  extended  beyond  its  intended  limits. 

The  benefits  of  the  review  have  been  claimed  for,  and  adopted  by 
Drs.  Lippe  and  Heriog ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  some  satisfaction  that 
they  have  at  last  been  forced  from  the  shelter  of  the  underwood  by 
which  indeed,  they  had  been  but  partially  concealed ; — ^however,  we 
were  bred  in  early  life  in  a  "great  fox«hunting  country,"  and  were 
rather  fond  of  the  sport.  To  this  discovery  and  adoption  we  have 
no  objection,  since  they  and  their  friends  will  have  it  so ;  and  for  the 
sake  of  argument  we  will  accept  the  hypothesis — upon  which  we  will 
found  two  propositions,  viz. : — First,  that  if  the  review  contained 
the  ^^ personal  abuse" — whieh  it  does  not— with  which  they  charge  it, 
they,  especially  Dr.  Lippe,  cannot  with  a  good  grace,  complain  of  it. 

And  second,  that  if  the  review  does  deny  literary  and  scientific 
acquirements  to  Dr..  Lippe,  as  they  say  it  does,  the  review  is  per- 
fectly justified,  because  it  can,  and  shall  be  proved,  that  he  has  no 
claims  to  either  the  one  or  the  other;  judging  from  what  has 
appeared  before  the  public  in  his  name. 
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Not  only  do  these  twelve  honorable  and  learned  men,  who  conBti- 
tnted  the  inqaisitorial  tribunal  upon  American  freedom  of  the  press, 
declare  most  emphatically  that  it  is  personally  abusive  to  their  pro- 
tege, but  one  of  them — their  chief  classic — who  did  9uch  toanders 
in  his  *^  school'boT/  daySj"  among  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  has 
become  so  deeply  imbued  with  their  riches  that  he  can*  neither 
speak  nor  write  fifty  consecutive  words  of  his  mother  tongue  with 
tolerable  decency — ^finds  out,  and  proves  too,  that  Lippe  is  Judas 
Iscariot,  Cataline,  and  some  others  equally  good  and  great !  that 
ttvelve  lawyers— all  ^^Philadelphia  lawyers"  too — and  any  number 
of  clergymen  of  all  denominations,  pronounce  it  a — what  do  you 
think  ? — why,  a  LIBEL,  to  be  sure ! 

Now,  we  should  be  vlary  glad  if  any  or  all  of  these  "  learned  men" 
would  show  us  one  singje  word  that  abuses  anything  about,  or  in,  or 
around  '^  A.  L."  except  the  silly  literary  character  in  which  he  tries 
to  swagger,  like  a  tragedy  king  in  rags  and  tatters.  And  if  these 
^^scholarsy"  who  '^astonished  the  natives"  as  youthful  prodigies, 
could  only  apply  to  the  interpretation  of  the  review,  a  small  portion 
of  the  vast  stores  laid  up  in  safe  keeping  somewhere — ^lest  their 
''much  learning  should  make  them  mad,"  perhaps — for  highdays  and 
holidays,  they  would  not  be  so  likely  to  mistake  figurative  language, 
classical  allusions  and  statements  bearing  upon  medical  and 
general  literature,  for  "  personal  abuse  "  and  "  libel." — But  the  tme 
cause  of  all  this  nonsense  and  folly  which  they  talked,  and  which 
has  placed  them  in  such  a  ridiculous  position  before  the  profession, 
is  what  we  have  already  stated,  they  are  fairly  out  of  their  depth, 
lost  in  a  maze,  out  of  which  they  want  to  grope  their  way,  bat 
the  faster  they  run,  the  more  they  become  entangled.  And  who 
can  blame  them  7  If  the  degree  of  scholarship  which  only  secures  to 
men  of  good  and  sound  minds  a  knowledge  of  general  literature  and 
science,  be  the  work  of  a  life,  what  wonder  is  it  that  these  men 
should  be  bewildered  and  confounded,  when  they  try  to  puzile 
through  such  articles  as  only  men  of  learning  can  fully  appreciate 
and  comprehend  in  their  full  bearing. — Let  them  now  take  one  word 
of  advice  at  our  hands,  it  is  not  ours,  it  is  the  moral  of  a  story  that 
has  made  many  a  man  "  look  simple." 

<*  Don't  meddle  with  matters  you  don't  understand. 
Don't  make  use  of  language  that  isn't  well  scanned." 
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But  we  are  curious  to  know  the  names  of  tbeir  Jury  of  "  twelve 
lawyers ;"  by  keeping  these  back  they  do  them  great  injustice,  for 
if  the  public  only  knew  who  had  discovered  such  a  "  mare's  nest/*  as 
a  libel  in  the  Review,  they  would  be  quite  run  down  with  clients,  as 
doubtless  all  their  patrons,  the  doctors,  are  with  patients.  Lawyers 
in  general  being  rather  slippery  subjects,  **  one  is  about  as  many'^ 
as  each  private  gentleman  likes  to  take  in  hand  ;  and  the  sound,  well- 
digested  opinion  of  one  generally  serves  his  purpose,  even  in  knotty 
points. — But  this  reminds  us  of  Robin  Hood  celebrating  marriage, 
when 

"  He  called  them  9€om  times  in  the  ohorch,  lest  ihrtt  times  should  not  do !" 

Now  we  had  but  one  la^vyer's  opinion,  and  we  will  give  it  to  them 
without  a  fee, — ^they  will  then  have  the  full  baker's  dozen — it  is  to 
the  effect  that  ten  thousand  doctors  and  their  ten  thousand  lawyers 
— ^granting  them  to  have  "  one  apiece*'  like  the  twelve  apostles  of  the 
Provers'  union,  cannot  find  a  libel  in  it — for  this  simple  reason — 
"«z  nihilo  nihil  fit  r* — used  in  a  legal  sense,  of  course,  for  there  is 
plenty  of  other  stuff  in  the  same  "  ungentlemanly  "  review. — Ah, 
what  an  omission  they  have  made — the  doctors  I  mean — not  the 
lawyers — that  they  did  not  insert  the  word  ^^  libellous"  in  that  polite 
note  they  favoured  us  with — well,  they  are  but  daubs  at  the  business, 
after  all.  And  so  we  will  take  our  leave  of  them,  with  the  full  satis- 
faction that  they  have  now  "  made  themselves  very  well  known ;" 
and  that  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  for  them,  for  the  future,  to  attempt 
to  live  in  seclusion  or  retirement  amid  the  daily  honors  that  must  be 
heaped  upon  them  by  their  grateful  and  admiring  fellow  laborers ! 
For  ourselves,  we  will  only  say  what  we  thought  and  think^  then  and 
now. — 

**  It  Texes  me — for  I  would  fain 

» 

Have  paid  their  insult  back  again. 
I  paid  it  well  in  after  days  I —  " 

And  now  we  come  to  the  second  part  of  our  proposition,  which  is 
that  Dr.  Lippe  is  the  last  man  that  should  complain  of  ^^  personali- 
ties "  in  a  review,  inasmuch  as  no  man  should  object  to  ^'  payment 
in  kind," — and  that  the  Doctor  complains  with  a  very  bad  grace, 
we  will  now  prove  by  reviews  which  bear  his  name,  and  must  there- 
fore be  taken  as  his. — For  even  though  he  may  tell  us  that  he  only 
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desired  Jones  or  Smith,  "who  lived  by  scribbling,  for  any  one  who 
could  not  scribble  for  himself — ^to  write  them,  still  this  does  not  alter 
the  condition  of  things,  since  it  is  a  just  and  a  legal  maxim — ^^  that 
thou  doest  by  another  thou  doest  by  thyself," — we  say  then  they 
are  Dr.  Lippe's  contribution  to  our  literature. 

Some  of  these  articles  appeared  in  this  Journal,  others  in  the  late 
unfortunate  "  News." 

The  first  we  lihall  notice,  will  be  found  in  No.  9,  vol.  I.,  of  this 
publication.  It  displays  as  much  prowess  as  it  does  courtesy  and 
learning^  for  it  is  anonymous — though  subsequently  the  Doctor,  under 
a  considerable  degree  of  high  pressure,  ^'  owns  up  like  a  man,"  and 
takes  the  foundling  to  his  bosom. — The  first  sentence  runs  thus, 
"  congratulating  the  homoeopathic  physicians  on  the  appearance  of 
a  much  needed  complete  repertory^  the  result  of  four  years*  steady 
labor  of  Charles  J.  Mempely  M.  J?."  Who  does  not  see,  in  this 
wonderfully  constructed  sentence,  a  feeble  attempt  at  personal  sar- 
casm, implying  that  the  author  under  review  is  only  a  blockhead, 
who  spends  four  long  years  at  steady  and  hard  labor  and  produces 
nothing,  or  only  trash  !  and  then  a  few  lines  farther  on  we  have — 
"  The  first  two  pages  *  To  the  Reader^'  seemed  rather  short; — a  vast 
deal  of  modesty  and  presumption  on  two  pages^^  Here  we  have  an 
insolent  charge  against  Hempel  as  being  a  presumptuous  fellow, 
screening  himself  under  a  show  of  modesty.  Then  the  reviewer 
quotes  a  short  chapter,  which  he  finds  so  wrong,  defective  and  worth- 
less, that  the  hardest  use  to  which  paper  and  ink  may  be  put  is  too 
good  for  it:  and  with  characteristic  modesty  supplies  its  place  thus, 
— "  I  give  a  chapter  from  memory  such  as  I  should  expect  to  find  in 
a  complete  book .'"  This,  of  course,  is  intended  to  show,  how  vastly 
superior  a  book  Lippe  could  "  make"  from  the  mere  storehouse  of 
his  memory,  than  Hempel  can  with  all  the  riches  of  the  profession 
spread  before  hi^,  from  which  to  select  and  compile !  From  all  which 
it  follows  that  Lippe  is  a  great  man,  and  Hempel  is  only  a  goose 
— quod  erat  demonstrandum. — Again  we  have,  "  In  order  to  be 
convinced  of  the  utter  falsity  of  this  complete  repertory."  Reader, 
what  does  this  mean  ?  does  it  not  mean  that  Dr.  Hempel  gives 
to  the  public  as  trucj  what  he  knows  to  be  false  f  And  pray, 
then  by  what  term  does  Lippe  desire  you  should  designate  him  ? 
There  is  only  one^  and  you  know  it,  but  we  trust  don't  often  apply 
it,  even  to  the  meanest  of  your  fellow  beings  1    '^Here  it  is  in  place 
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to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  fabrication  of  hooks,  and  the  perver* 
Hon  of  sense  arising  from  such  fabrications.''  "  2%t»  is  a  perfect 
perversion  of  the  sense,''  What  is  "  a  perversion  of  sense,  or  lan- 
guage ?  Is  it  not  a  known  and  wilful  misdirection  and  misinterpre- 
tation of  the  known  and  simple  tmth  of  the  matter  set  down  before 
OS  or  spoken  in: oar  hearing?  Here  indeed  is  a  sweeping  accusation 
made  by  Dr.  Lippe  against  Dr.  Hempel ;  if  true,  it  places  the  latter 
in  no  enviable  position  before  the  profession,  but  if  false,  the  head 
and  heart  of  him  who  makes  it,  deserve  our  pity, — if  he  does  not 
possess  the  ordinary  share  of  moral  sense, — and  if  he  does,  our 
scorn.  We  know  not  Hempel,  we  have  never  spoken  with  him, 
therefore,  let  others  judge  between  the  parties.  But  we  grow  sick 
of  this  tiresome  detail,  so  we  must  give  them  in  bulk  and  estimate 
them  in  the  lump.  Page  430,  vol.  1. — "  but  Dr.  Hempel  perverts 
the  symptom  completely" — "  but  to  show  the  kind  reader  how  care- 
less this  complete  repertory  has  been  fabricated,  I  shall  give  what 
might  be  considered  a  complete  chapter  on  this  subject." — Ohe  mo- 
destia  ! — page  618,  vol.  1. — "  it  is  written  in  a  style  unbecoming  a 
gentleman ;  I  shall  never  condescend  to  the  use  of  such  language, 
and  leave  him  the  honor  of  superiority  in  vulgarism."  "If  they 
are  as  utterly  false  as  I  have  found  them  to  be."  "I  have  no  per- 
sonal interest ;  I  am  not  engaged  in  the  fabrication  of  repertories ; 
I  do  not  live  by  it,  nor  do  I  intend  to."  (Note — This  statement  is 
dated  January  28,  1858,  and  "  The  Key  to  the  Materia  Medica" — 
with  that  other  long  name — "  by  Ad.  Lippe,  M.  D.,"  appeared  in 
1854 — the  preface  to  which  is  dated  Oct.  11th,  1858,  just  eight 
months  after  the  denial  made  above !  But  some  authors  plan, 
write  and  publish  with  wonderful  velocity  !)  Page  519. — "  Jahr 
never  had  audacity  enough  to  profess  that  it  was  complete,  the 
fabrication  under  review  professes  to  be  the  repertory,  to  be  the 
complete" — "  this  monster  of  a  complete  repertory" — "  I  advise  him 
first  to  learn  something  of  our  materia  medica,  before  he  writes  such 
nonsense."  Page  680. — "  I  looked  for  an  ovarian  chapter  in  that 
complete  fabrication" — "  that  fabrication  was  hurled  into  existence" 
— "  and  he  had  some  experience ;  so  have  we  ;  so  has  not  the  editor 
of  the  book."  Vol.  2,  page  59. — "  My  audacity  to  review  the  last 
Jabrication" — "  The  author  in  his  first  reply  gained  for  himself  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  superiority  in  vulgarisms."  Page  60. — 
**  Whenever  the  profession  is  again  insulted  by  said  author,  insulted 
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in  the  shape  of  9.  fabrieationy  such  fabrication  "will  be  reviewed"— 
^^  Does  all  the  raving  of  the  author  bring  that  ovarian  chapter  into 
the  complete  repertory" — "  which  every  homoeopathic  practitioner 
does  know,  save  our  book-^naker.'*  Page  61. — "  The  translation  is 
full  of  omissions  of  whole  sentences,  full  of  wilful  perverHontt'-- 
^'a  profession  indignant  because  grievounly  insultedj  4ired  of  miser- 
able fabrications'* — "  The  profession  will  have  better  books,  and  I 
am  happy  to  be  able  to  inform  them  that  ere  long  they  will  have 
them." — in  eight  months  ! — 

Here,  surely,  gentle  reader,  is  a  dish  fit  to  coax  the  appetite  of 
Her  described  by  the  Roman  poet, 

"  Monstrum  horrendam,  ihgens :  oni  qnot  sunt  oorpore  plnmsB. 

Tot  Yigiles  ooali  subter  (mirablle  diota), 

Tot  lingusB,  totidem  ora  sonant,  tot  snbrigit  anres." — ^Yiboix. 

Upon  such  a  feast  of  vituperation  and  insulting  epithets,  Virgil's 
personification  of  scandal  might  glut  till  she  had  gorged,  and  indeed 
invite  the  Furies  to  the  remains  of  her  banquet !  Aiid  all  these,  and 
twice  as  many  more  we  have  passed  by,  are  to  be  found  within  the 
compass  of  nine  pages  of  this  periodical !  Now,  if  this  is  not  laying  it 
on  thick,"  we  do  not  know  what  is.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  "  Homoeo- 
pathic News,"  where  the  doctor  is  quite  at  home.    But  as  we  are 
almost  tired,  as  doubtless  our  readers  are,  we  will  content  oursebes 
with  one  instance  which  will  sufficiently  prove  that  whatever  passes 
through  the  doctor's  hands   cannot  escape  pollution.     Under  the 
head,  "  Queries  and  Queer  Answers^**  in  the  fifth  number  of  the 
"  News," — which,  by  the  way,  was  its  antipenultimate  number;  the 
poor  little  thing  died  of  extreme  debility  of  constitution  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  month,  in  spite  of  the  life  insurance  spoken  of  in  the 
second  number,  "  already  secured  by  deposits  and  contracts,*' — Dr. 
A.  E.  Small  is  drawn  into  a  web-work  of  symptoms,  by  a  simple 
question-,  modestly  ^^  put  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  information^'' 
which  enables  Dr.  Lippe  to  "  lick "  him  in  his  usual  style,  and 
show  how  vastly  superior  are  his  own  attainments  to  Dr.  Small's,  and 
how  much  more  astute  his  discernment  is  in  those  nice  symptomal 
distinctions,  which  mean  nothing,  —and  would  most  probably  be  over 
looked  by  any  one  whose  knowledge  extended  beyond  a  mere  string 
of  doubtful  indications,  large  numbers  of  which  are  but  worthless 
lumber,  as  useless  and  deceptive  as  they  are  ponderous  and  imprao- 
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ticable  in  application.  But  let  Dr.  Lippe  speak  for  himself — '^  iiV' 
iUad  of  receiving  only  the  expected  confirmations^  however^  we  are 
astonished  by  the  learned  professor's  display  of  rare  curiosities^  both 
in  pathology  and  therapeutics  ;  and  we  have  so  much  the  more  to 
congratulate  ourselves  on  our  having  thus  induced  him  to  favor  the 
profession  at  large  with  those  valuable  lucubrations^  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  communicated  solely  to  his  favored  class  of  stu^ 
dents."  "  Profession-at-large,"  won't  you  erect  a  statue, — but, 
mind,  it  must  not  be  of  mud — to  the  doctor,  and  take  care  you  do ' 
.  not  laugh  when  you  crown  it,  for  this  singular  service  I  Why,  pro- 
fession-at-large,  the  writer  was  only  last  year  one  of  "  that  favored 
class  of  students  "  whom  the  learned  doctor  congratulates  upon  the 
learning  of  their  master;  and  you  see,  taking  every  thing  into  the 
account,  we  can  write  a  very  tolerable  "  exercise,"  and  we  trust  the 
doctor  will  ^^ congratulate" \xSy — as  he  is  "great  at  that  business." — 
*^to  which  all  rvriters  agrecj  save  Dr.  Small  in  his  valuable  Manual 
of  Domestic  Eomosopathic  Practice"  ^^  Next  in  order  is  a  very 
eurums  case  of  nux  vomica  fever :  a  curiosity  so  greaty  that  we  must 
beg  leave  to  defer  our  observations  upon  it  till  our  next  number  "^^ 
News,  page  38.  We  follow  it  on  to  "  our  next  number"  at  page  44 — 
"  our  informant  adds,  to  this  unique  and  remarkably  rare  symptom 
^then  heat*  We  should  have  been  much  pleased  to  learn  the 
time  of  the  day^  something  about  the  thirst  [for  heat)" — then  we 
are  charitably  informed  that  Dr.  Small  stole  every  word  of  these 
symptoms,  &c.,  so  nicely  dissected  by  Dr.  L.,  from  Boenninghausen, — 
after  which  he  goes  on  to  say,  in  that  keen  and  killing  sarcastic  vein 
in  which  he  seems  to  think  all  his  strength  lies, — "  Never  too  oldy 
and  always  anxious  to  learn^  we  now  find  these  corroborations  of 
unique  symptoms  followed  bg  something  new.  *  *  *  This  weighty 
evidence  of  our  informant  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding ^  we 
should  J  in  such  fever  paroxysms  as  are  here  related  to  have  been 
seemingly  benefitted^  consider  eupatorium  as  most  homoeopathically 
indicated ;  and  should  consider  arnica^  capsicum^  nux  vomica  or 
pulsatiUa  as  next"  Now,  "profession-at-large,"  see  how  great  Dr. 
X.  is !  and  how  kindly  he  manages  to  give  the  benefit  of  his  practical 
^ipperience  at  the  sick  bed  in  contrast  only  with  the  "blunders  "  of  a 
brother  physician  whom  he  desires  to  lessen  in  your  estimation  in 
proportion  as  he  attempts  to  raise  himself  by  making  a  very  foot- 
stool  of  Dr.  Small's  literary  and  medical  reputation,  as  well  as 
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of  his  ^^ favored  class  of  students.**     "  Profession-at-large,"  don't 
you  see  in  all  this,  the  rival  Philadelphia  doctor,  the  rival  "  adver- 
tising" professor  and  candidate  for  another  "  favored  class  of  stu- 
dents/' "a«  one  of  the  lecturers  attached  to  the  Independent  Medi- 
cal School  of  Pennsylvania  ?**  Do  you  not  in  all  this  see  the  vulgar 
tricks  of  that  class  of  men  who,  in  every  trade,  business  and  profes- 
sion, endeavor  to  establish  an  undeserved  reputation  by  slanderoos 
depreciation  of  those  who,  by  their  learning,  merit  and  high  principles, 
soar  infinitely  above  them  ?  of  those  who,  by  mean  insinuations  and 
petty  gossipings,  try  to  lower  others  to  their  own  standard?    Are 
these  the  men  who  complain  of  ^^personalities?**  are  these  they  who 
foam  and  rage  at  sight  of  a  criticism  so  much  above  them  that  they 
have  completed  their  own  literary  disgrace  by  making  it  apparent  to 
all  who  heard  them  speak  of  it,  that  they  were  fairly  puzzled  to  find 
out  its  meaning  7    An  article  that  was  written  for  the  sole  and  only 
purpose  of  exposing  the  authors  of  the  miserable  tirades  we  have 
here  quoted ; — from  whose  slanders  neither  the  reputation  of  profes- 
sor nor  student  was  safe, — and  defending  our  alma  mater  from  their 
open  attacks,  and  still  worse,  their  secret  intrigues.    Now,  '^  l^  the 
galled  Jade  wince  /"     Here  is  a  man  who  can  find  no  epithet  too 
bad  or  too  strong  when  he  attributes  fraud,  falsehood  and  incompe- 
tency to  others,  who  unblushingly  gives  us  a  case  of  intermittent 
fever  he  takes  under  treatment,  "on  the  27th  of  February,  1865," 
to  which  he  administers  "  Belladonna,  2000,  one  dose;  the  next  daj, 
the  attack  is  slightly  lessened,  no  medicine  ;  the  following  day,  the 
attack  scarcely  perceptible.     Entire  cessation  of  the  attack  afttt' 
wards  !  !**    And  the  paper,  the  "  News,"  in  which  this  cure  appears, 
was  published  on  the  28iA  of  Feb,y  1855 !    Here,  then,  yon  find 
the  27th,  the  first  day  of  treatment,  the  next  day,  the  28th,  of 
course,  on  which  the  paper  appeared^  when  there  was  amelioration 
of  the  attack  ;  the  following  day,  the  29th,  the  day  after  the  publi- 
cation of  the  news,  when  the  "  attack  was  imperceptible,"  and  the 
^^  afterwardsj**  some  portion  of  Marchy   or  to  Christmas,  if  you 
please,  when  "  there  was  an  entire  cessation  !  !**   Why,  "profession- 
at-large,"  can  you  tell  us  how  the  great  cleaner-out  of  our  Angean 
stable  has  managed  to  "  take  Time  thus  by  the  forelock  !"     We 
"  congratulate**  you  upon  this  cure  with  "  Belladonna,  2000 ! !" 

The  remainder  of  Small's  "  using  up,"  will  "  be  continued,"  we 
are  told : — ^but  as  that  cross-grained,  squalling,  little  bantling,  the 
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"News,"  departed  this  life  on  the  28th  of  February,  1855,— a  day 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  Belladonna,  2000,  and  clinical  record, 
bom  before  their  time,  we  mast  look  out  for  it  sometime  after  the 
general  resurrection ;  unless  indeed 

'*  That  first,  on  earth  as  yampire  sent, 
Its  corse  shall  from  the  tomb  be  rent ; 
Then  ghastly  haunt  its  native  place, 
And  suck  the  blood  of  all  its  race. — " 

In  danger  of  so  fearful  a  visitant  from  the  world  of  spirits,  we  shall 
breathe  a  prayer,  that  cannot  displease  the  chief  mourner,  as  a  devout 
Roman  Catholic — 

"  Rkquiescat  in  paob  !" 

Our  second  proposition  is  to  the  effect,  that  judging  from  the  pro- 
ductions bearing  Dr.  Lippe's  name,  he  has  no  claim  to  literary  merit, 
— ^nor,  indeed,  does  he  seem  to  be  acquainted  with  the  common 
technicalities  of  the  profession  of  which  he  claims  to  be  a  member. 
The  demonstration  needs  not  detain  ourselves,  or  the  reader,  very 
long.  But  first,  we  must  premise  that  Dr.  Lippe  has  boldly  and 
publicly  challenged  this  scrutiny,  by  putting  himself  forward  as  a 
contributor  to  our  periodicals,  a  critic  on  our  text  books,  an  editor, 
or  an  "author,"  of  that  ^^Key  to  the  Materia  Medica,"  and  as  a 
professor  in  a  medical  "  college," — and  surely 

«  Of  occnpations  these  are  quantum  tuff** 

Nor  indeed  would  we  be  justified  in  denying  the  truth  contained 
in  the  two  lines  that  follow  the  one  we  have  quoted. — 

'<  Yet,  still,  he  thought  the  list  not  long  enough ; 
And,  therefore,  Midwifery  he  chose  to  pin  to't.** 

This  duty  is  the  more  imperative  from  the  feict,  that  on  the  morning 
of  Saturday,  the  16th  of  June,  last,  the  doctor  very  kindly  turned 
over  to  us,  without  a  word  of  apology,  explanation,  or  caution — 
merely  giving  our  address  to  the  messenger, — a  case  of  obstetrics 
(of  which  he  had  made  a  careful  examination  about  half  an  hour 
before  we  saw  it,)  which  presented  the  following  complications,  viz : 
— ^prolapsus  of  Uie  cord,  which  had  no  pulsation  in  it  as  far  as  our 
touch  could  ascertain,  a  hand  and  shoulder  presentation,  a  highly 
nervous  and  hysterical  condition  of  the  patient,  together  with  ex- 
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treme  weakness.  Having  by  careful  examination  ascertained  these 
conditions  and  not  having  received  any  note  or  verbal  message  from 
the  owner  of  the  case,  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  write  a  brief  note 
as  to  the  probability  of  its  being  rather  difficult  and  tedious, 
and  declining  its  responsibility.  In  the  course  of  a  conversation 
with  the  Doctor,  the  same  evening,  he  was  pleased  to  be  highly 
indignant  because  we  did  not  take  the  thing  as  a  mark  of  high  fa?or 
and  intended  kindness ;  and  twitted  us  with  a  cowardly  desertion 
of  a  case  he  could  himself  '^  have  delivered  in  fifteen  mintUes  if 
he  had  had  time."  And  because  we  took  exception  to  this  lan- 
guage and  expressed  some  doubts,  as  t.o  whether  it  was  handed  over 
to  us  from  such  goodness  of  heart  and  simplicity  of  motive,  the 
Doctor  thought  fit  to  offer  us  the  grossest  insult  we  had  received  in 
our  whole  life — for  which,  to  do  him  justice,  he  begged  our  pardon, 
before  the  members  of  the  Provers'  Union,  at  the  meeting  held  on 
the  19th  of  July.  It  is  only  fair  also  to  state  that  the  Doctor 
left  the  case  unattended,  and  unprovided  for ;  and  that  after  long, 
and  very  severe  suffering,  the  woman,  having  a  narrow  escape,  was 
delivered,  by  the  aid  of  instruments,  of  a  stillborn  child.  But  this  is 
a  digression,  for  which,  however,  the  reader  must  blame  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  from  Coleman's  "  Newcastle  Apothecary." — The 
first  specimen  upon  which  we  can  lay  our  hands  just  now,  will  be 
found  in  the  1st  vol.  of  this  Journal,  page  157,  where  he  publishes, 
as  a  kind  of  rara  avis  in  terra^  a  case  of  abscess  of  the  brain,  which 
he  could  not  cure,  because  it  was  incurahle^  and  gives  us  clearly  to 
understand  that  if  a  cure  were  within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  it 
could  not  resist  his  treatment.  He  lays  it  down  there  as  a  fixed 
fact,  which  is  made  the  more  immovable  by  his  own  experience,  that 
homoeopathy  can  cure  everything  that  is  not  imposssible  to  be  cnred ! 
and  that  from  this  fact  it  follows  by  the  clearest  reasoning,  that  all 
the  cases  it  cannot  cure  are  the  negative^  and  all  the  cases  it  can 
the  positive^  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine.  But,  alas  for  poor 
homoeopathy  if  this  is  its  best,  or  indeed,  any  argument  for,  or  againsty 
its  truth.  It  is  what  logicians  would  call  '^  a  fallacy  arising  from 
ignorance  V  an  argument  that  proves  too  much^  and  therefore  proves 
nothing.  For  nature^  unaided  by  medicine,  cures  everything  that 
is  not  impossible  for  her  to  cure,  and,  therefore,  nature  unaided  is 
the  only  true  mode  of  treatment !  No  scholar,  whose  education  has 
been  properly  conducted  in  any  language,  or  who  has  helped  himself 
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to  a  sound  and  liberal  conrse  of  reading,  could  stumble  into  this 
nonsence ;  but  Hobbes  very  well  observes  that  ^^  words  are  the  coun- 
ters of  wise  men  but  the  money  of  fools." 

It  is  not  an  unreasonable  requirement  that,  when  any  one  attempts 
to  ^compose  and  publish  in  any  language,  he  should  be  familiar  at 
least,  with  its  simple  elements ;  nor  is  it  any  excuse  that  it  is  not 
his  mother  tongue ;  for  this  makes  the  thing  presumptuous  on  his 
own  part,  and  an  insult  to  the  public,  whose  taste  and  intelligence 
he  underrates.  If  his  thoughts  are  profound,  and  his  knowledge 
extensive,  a  good  translation  will  do  them  justice — do  justice  to  the 
people,  and  place  himself  in  his  proper  position.  It  is,  therefore, 
nnwise,  and  somewhat  suspicious,  to  have  recourse  to  the  too  com- 
mon trick  of  screening  one's  ignorance  under  pretence  of  having  no 
words  to  express  his  thoughts.  It  is  another  mode  of  playing  the 
"artful  dodge."  If  a  German  or  French  tcholar,  philosopher 
and  thinker^  with  his  mind  fully  developed,  and  his  knowledge 
deep  ana  accurate,  has  lived  eighteen  or  twenty  years  in  this  country, 
speaking,  reading  and  writing  our  language  all  that  time  and  on 
all  occasions,  cannot,  after  all,  put  together  decently  a  few  sentences, 
and  express  himself  in  conversation  with  tolerable  accuracy  and 
clearness,  it  is  to  us  prima  facia  evidence  that  he  has  neither  genius 
nor  learning.  It  is  contrary  to  what  we  know  of  the  human  mind,  and 
of  real  scholars  placed  in  the  same  circumstances ; — ^but  what  is  always 
true  of  tailors,  shoemakers  and  day-laborers,  who  try  too  often  to 
pass  for  scholars  and  gentlemen  among  persons  who  are  but  slightly 
acquainted  with  the  habits  of  foreign  lands,  and  not  at  all  with  their 
languages.  Why,  any  man  with  a  "  good  head,"  could  harangue 
a  Greek  or  Roman  assembly,  or  edit  one  of  their  "journals,"  in  a 
shorter  period  of  residence  among  them  than  twenty  years  !  Let 
us  but  glance  over  Dr.  Lippe's  "  works,"  and  we  appeal  to  any  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  rudest  elements  of  the  English  tongue, 
if  it  is  not  next  to  impossible  to  find  a  tolerably  constructed  clause 
or  sentence  in  anything  he  has  written.  And  as  to  thought  there  tit 
n(nie.  The  first  sentence  of  his  onslaught  upon  Hempel,  is  without 
a  verhy  and  therefore,  means  nothing,  it  begins  with  a  participle, 
which,  eyery  one  knows  to  be  "  connective^*'  but  still  connects  nothing ; 
it  is  what  grammarians  call  "  a  cripple." 

It  seems  only  mere  trifiing  to  attempt  to  select  from  what  is  all 
trash  ;  think  of  such  phrases  as  "  a  different  meaning  of  the  version 
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Dr.  Eempel  gives  it'* — ^^  having  "presented  lefwre  tt«" — ^^fiuii  he- 
comes  absorbed'' — "  every  book  is  liable  to  review" — "  is  there  any 
other  remedies  given  for  warts'*  (remedies  is  given  !  /)— "  I  am  add- 
ing one  small  qaery  which  I  might  do  ad  infinitum  regarding  that 
bool^"  We  sapposed  the  learned  doctor  was  a  good  ^^  Latin  scho- 
lar" bat  it  seems  he  does  not  know  the  difference  between  ad  infi- 
nitum  and  ad  etemum^  which  only  could  be  correctly  used  herei— 
but  perhaps  his  want  of  acquaintance  with  English  prevents  his 
knowing  the  force  even  of  two  words  of  Latin,  known  to  every 
mechanic  in  the  city.  ^^  The  patient  did  not  stay  cured  any  time 
at  all !" — ^^  to  which  all  writers  agree."  But  what  does  it  avail 
that  we  should  pursue  such  trifling  and  childish  detail,  or  sit  in 
judgment  upon  collocations  so  rude  and  ill  arranged  that  the  chil- 
dren in  our  charity  schools  would  be  whipped  for  exercises  so  ill 
written !  We  must  not  be  understood  as  finding  fault  with  Dr. 
Lippe  or  any  other  man  for  being  ignorant  of  our  language,  or  ia 
fact  of  anything  else ;  ignorance  is  a  misfortune,  not  a  crime ;  but 
we  find  fault  with  Dr.  Lippe  for  being  presumptuous^  for  setting 
himself  up  as  dictator  and  judge  in  matters  for  which  he  has  not 
passed  his  term  of  pupilage !  This  folly  must  end  ;  if  Dr.  Lippe  is 
an  accomplished  German,  French  or  Latin^  scholar^  let  his  original 
compositions  in  either  language,  or  in  all, — ^well  and  correctly  trans- 
lated,— ^prove  this,  and  we  shall  be  the  first  to  praise  him.  But^since  it 
is  not  every  one  bred  in  England  or  America  who  can  speak  correct 
English,  or  set  himself  up  as  an  English  scholar,  we  may  be  permit- 
ted to  think  that  it  is  not  every  one  who  speaks  German  or  French, 
is  a  German,  or  French  scholar.  Is  the  French  or  German 
farmer  or  meehanicj  in  language,  diction,  thought  and  accent, 
just  like  the^  French  or  German  thoroughbred  scholar^  gentleman 
or  professional  man  ?  Who  can  tell  us  ?  Dr.  Lippe  can  soon  proH 
by  his  penj  what  his  real  position  is  in  the  "  world  of  letters." 
And  as  we  have  abundant  evidence  that  in  eighteen  or  twenty 
years'  intercourse  and  reading.  Dr.  L.  has  not  learned  how  to 
apeak  or  write  a  few  sentences  of  English  correctly,  we  must  be 
allowed  to  entertain  strong  doubts  of  his  being  a  scholar  or  a  mail 
of  science  in  his  native  language,  or  indeed  in  any  other,  till  we  have 
the  evidence  before  us.  And  until  then,  we  beg  most  respectfully  to 
assure  him  that  he  shdU  not  stand  at  the  head  of  any  college  in  this 
city  to  instruct  Americans,  or  Englishmen  either,  in  Homoeopatby,— 
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and  we  say  ihaU  noty  because  we  haye  already  most  effectoally  pre- 
vented such  an  event  by  the  aid  of  this  stnmp  of  a  goose-qoilL  But 
if  he  will  insist  on  being  at  the  head  of  a  collegey  it  must  certainly 
have  no  studentMyfor  we  shaU  not  let  them  be  victimized! 

But  a  few  words  more,  and  we  have  done.  What  evidence  is 
there  from  Dr.  Lippe's  contributions,  that  he  has  any  knowledge 
of  medidney  or  that  he  knows  anything  more  than  a  long  string  of 
mere  9ymptomBy  which  he  has  spent  fourteen  years  in  committing 
to  memory ;  and  surely  every  one  knows  that  this  does  not  consti- 
tute a  knowledge  of  scientific  medicine.  It  may,  indeed,  make  what 
is  commonly  called  a  ^'  homoeopathic  doctory*--^  name  of  scorn, — 
but  it  certainly  does  not  make  a  properly  qualified  homcaopathie 
physician. 

In  Dr.  Lippe's  papers  we  have  not  found  a  single  original  thought 
or  idea,  or  any  new  or  improved  use  made  of  any  portion  of  old 
knowledge,  unless,  indeed  we  except  that  strange  piece  of  medical 
philosophy,  ^'  thai-  there  exists  no  stich  thing  as  primary y  inveterate 
and  secondary  syphilis  !'*  an  assertion  advanced  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  all  the  authorities  of  both  schools,  without  a  single  word 
to  sustain  its  truth  beyond  the  mere  ipse  dixet  of  Dr.  Lippe !  How 
much  this  foolish  dogmatism  will  weigh  with  the  profession  it  is  not 
for  us  to  say,  but  we  shall,- for  our  own  special  information,  just 
ask  Dr.  Lippe,  how  do  you  know  whether  there  is  or  not  ?  at  what 
hospitals  and  colleges,  at  home  or  abroad,  has  your  experience  been 
acquired  ?  how  much,  and  what  phases,  of  the  disease  in  question, 
have  you  ever  seen  ?  It  is  easy  for  you  to  become  a  public  bene- 
factor by  enlightening  your  brethren  on  these  important  points. 
He  also  gives  us  a  very  learned  essay  upon  *^  the  most  truly  homceo' 
pathie  treatment  for  bums  and  scaJdSy*'  in  which  he  tells  us  very 
leamedfy  that  ^^combustions  are  caused  when  our  body  comes  in 
contact  with  fire,  heated  substances,  mineral  acids,  alkalies,  or  some 
of  the  metallic  salts  and  oxides.''  Now,  here  is  quite  a  *^fine  new*' 
meaning  for  the  word,  combustion,  whioh  certainly  ^^was  never 
heard  in  these  parts  afore  !"  What,  call  scalding  with  steam,  hot 
water,  or  the  corrosion  of  caustic  or  sulphuric  acid,  &c.,  combustion  f 
and  to  tell  us  that  there  are  "/our  degrees"  of  this  combustion^ 
too !  In  three  pages  of  common  twaddle  on  this  every-day  sub- 
ject, this  is  all  that  is  new !  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
combustion  ?  what  is  its  philosophical  or  chemical  signification  7 
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are  scientific  tenns  a  ^^  nose  of  wax,"  for  Lippe  to  twist  and  distort 
till  he  makes  a  ^^  regular  Gay"  of  himself,  by  trying  to  appear 
^^  cute'-  and  original !  Doctor,  ^'  a  little  learning  is  a  dangeroas 
thing,"  and  none  at  all  still  more  so,  when  one  has  the  misfortune 
not  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  such  is  his  own  negative  condition. 
Tell  us,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  who  has  made  snch  a  use  or 
this  term  before  you  ?  or  will  you  tell  us  its  common  ordinary  mean- 
ing, or  its  chemical  meaning  7  or  do  you  know  whether  it  has  any 
meaning  at  all  or  not  ?  Indeed,  you  do  not  know  it  as  a  scholar, 
a  thinker,  or  a  writer  should  know  ! 

We  are  really  tired  of  you,  and  we  are  sorry  for  your  sake  as 
well  as  our  own,  that  your  folly,  imprudence  and  presumption  have 
compelled  us  to  bring  you  into  such  public  notice,  and  ourselves 
into  such  distasteful  and  disagreeable  contact  with  you.  And  now 
we  take  our  leave  of  yourself  and  your  party,  and  if  you  and  they 
are  not  more  wise  and  humble,  it  is  no  fault  of  ours.  You  and  they 
have  provoked  this  very  severe  handling  we  have  found  it  our  duty 
to  have  recourse  to,  because  we  felt  assured  nothing  less  would 
answer  the  end  we  had  in  view.  And  although  we  admit  severity, 
it  is  severity  of  a  peculiar  kind  :  in  no  case  can  you  or  your  twelve 
lawyers  and  all  the  clergy,  find  a  single  instance  in  which  we  have 
taken  exception  to  your,  or  their,  private  or  personal  reputation  as 
good  citizens  or  honest  and  respectable  members  of  the  community 
in  which  you  live,  ready,  willing  and  able  to  comply  with  all  its 
fair  and  just  demands,  as  far  as  your  civU  or  private  relations  are 
concerned.  If  you  have  construed  our  language  in  these  papers  to 
mean  what  we  have  never  intended,  it  is  no  fault  of  ours ; — only  we 
say  you  do  not  understand  it,  that's  all.  You  assumed  a  public^ 
literary  and  professional  attitude,  in  direct  rivalry,  and  antagonistic, 
to  your  brethren.  You  tried  directly  and  indirectly  to  establish  for 
yourself  a  superior  reputation  by  personal  reflections  upon  them- 
selves, and  unjust  criticism  on  their  works,  and  their  treatment  of 
their  patients  ;  you  have  repeatedly  boasted  that  you  would  ^^  break 
down"  their  coUege,  and  establish  a  better  one  yourself,  and  you 
made  use  of  overt  means  to  bring  all  this  about.  Upon  what 
amount  of  literary  capital,  let  them  now  judge.  It  is  upon  this 
ground,  and  this  alone,  we  challenge  you ; — ^in  your  asmmed  charao- 
ter  of  scholar,  philosopher  and  professor,  and  as  an  fntriguing  par- 
tisan in  open  hostility  to  our  alma  mater  !    Besides  all  this,  it  may 
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easily  be  Been  from  the  direct  and  incidental  statements  in  the  pre- 
sent paper,  that  we  had  no  small  amount  of  personal  provocation 
given  US  to  join  issne  with  you  and  Dr.  Hering.  Tour  own  iBrst 
act  of  professional  courtesy,  was  that  obstetric  case  and  its  sequel ;  a 
case  which  promised  only  difficulty  and  danger,  and  left  it  very 
doubtful  whether  you  were  equal  to  the  task  of  dealing  with  it  your- 
self. It  is  ftt)rther  shown  that  in  ^^  the  reply"  to  our  article,  Dr.  Hering 
lent  the  weight  of  his  influence  to  concoct  with  you  and  others,  by 
priyate  intrigue  at  his  own  house^  the  means  of  using  the  ProTcra' 
Union  as  a  medium  through  which  to  ^^  disgrace"  us  by  a  pretended 
"  expulsion ;" — ^how  you,  he,  and  your  party  have  succeeded,  we  leave 
to  others  to  judge.  Dr.  Hering  knew  that  we  were  entering  upon  our 
medical  career  in  this  city,  under  as  honorable  and  favorable  auspices 
as  most  other  men, — and  yet  Dr.  Hering  commenced  Ats  as  a  medical 
author  at  AUentown,  Pa.,  in  1835 ;  let  Dr.  Hering  and  the  profes- 
sion now  judge  who  was  and  is  the  more  competent;  and  we  shall 
have  but  little  trouble  in  proving  that  even  his  progress  up  to  this 
day  leaves  but  a  very  narrow  space  between  us  in  point  of  sound 
and  scientific  medical  knowledge-*«ymp^om«  committed  to  memory^ 
we  willingly  concede  to  you  both.  What  your  private  reasons  for 
this  unprovoked  hostility  can  be,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  say,  unless  it 
is  your  dislike  to  have  an  additional  member  in  the  ranks  of  those 
of  the  profession  who  can  spell  and  write.  It  is  not,  however, 
undesirable  for  yourself  and  Dr.  Hering  to  be  careful  for  the  future 
how  you  provoke  into  hostile  attitude  men  who  may  have  resources 
and  arms  of  which  you  may  not  be  aware,  and  which  you  may  be  as 
ill  able  to  resist  as  you  are  to  appreciate.  Men,  in  whose  estimation 
your  array  of  ready  eut  and  dry  symptoms  may  appear  too  vulgar 
to  reduce  them  to  the  position  of  admirers,  when  they  can  look  over 
the  vast  field  of  science  and  philosophy  into  which  our  art  extends, 
and  easily  discover  that  it  yet  remains  for  you  to  take  the  first  step 
over  its  boundary  line. 
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ON  FISTUliA  IN  ANO. 


BT     PR0VKS80R     ITMS. 
(Lancet,  Jan.  20, 1866.) 


After  mentioning  some  well  known  points  in  the  snrgical  history 
of  this  affection,  Mr.  Syme  proceeds  (we  quote  from  a  clinical  leo* 
ture) : 

Abont  thirty-five  years  ago,  a  French  snrgeon,  M.  Bibes,  called 
the  attention  of  the  profession  to  an  important  point  in  the  patho- 
logy of  fistula  ;  for  while  surgeons  commonly  regarded  it  as  of  three 
characters — ^viz.,  blind  external,  when  it  opened  only  at  the  sur- 
face ;  blind  internal,  when  it  communicated  w(th  the  rectum,  but 
had  no  opening  externally ;  and  complete,  when  both  an  external 
and  an  internal  opening  were  present — ^he  affirms  that  both  open- 
ings always  existed,  and  that  the  idea  of  blind  external  fistula  had 
proceeded  from  an  error  of  observation  respecting  the  position  of 
the  internal  aperture,  which  had  been  always  sought  for  at  the  top 
of  the  sinus,  whereas  he  showed  it  to  be  placed  within  one  inch,  or 
at  most  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  from  the  orifice  of  the  rectum,  how- 
ever high  the  sinus  might  extend ;  and  he  also  pointed  out,  that 
provided  the  incision  included  the  internal  orifice,  it  was  sufficient 
for  the  cure  of  the  disease.  Here  we  see  an  improvement  patho- 
logical and  practical.  The  operation  causing  very  little  bleeding,  no 
subsequent  dressing,  and  the  effect  being  certain. 

It  happened  that  my  friend  and  colleague.  Dr.  Christison,  being 
in  Paris  in  1821,  became  acquainted  with  the  observations  of  M. 
Bibes,  and  on  his  return  here  mentioned  them  to  me,  at  that  time 
house-surgeon  to  this  hospital,  and  directed  me  to  the  ^*  Archives 
G^n^rales,"  in  which  they  were  published.  I  took  every  opportu- 
nity of  testing  the  truth  of  this  new  and  startling  statement,  and 
found  it  to  be  substantially  correct.  On  referring  to  M.  Bibes' 
paper,  however,  the  explanation  which  he  gave  of  the  origin  of  fis- 
tula appeared  to  me  unsatisfactory.  He  supposed  that  it  always 
began  by  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum,  after 
which  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  bowel  escaped  into  the  sur- 
rounding textures,  and  gave  origin  to  abscess  there ;  but  I  noticed 
that  on  opening  the  abscess  no  internal  aperture  was  to  be  disco- 
vered by  the  most  careful  examination,  and  that  the  matter  evacu- 
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ated  was  not  mixed  with  fseoulent  or  gaseous  material,  but  simply  a 
small  qaantit J  of  well  digested  pus.  I  also  observed  that  a  fistula 
of  some  days'  (or  even  weekd')  standing,  had,  generally,  no  internal 
opening,  and  it  therefore  appeared  to  me,  that  the  mucuous  mem- 
brane of  the  rectum,  although  thin  and  denuded  by  the  abscess,  did 
not  give  way  until  after  the  matter  had  found  vent  at  the  surface, 
and  the  external  orifice  had  closed  to  some  extent,  so  as  to  confine 
the  pus,  and  thus  cause  ulcerative  absorption.  This,  however,  is  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  rather  than  of  practical  utility.  Nothwithstand- 
ing  the  importance  of  the  facts  observed  by  M.  Ribes,  and  the  pub- 
licity which  he  gave  to  them,  and  notwithstanding  the  efforts  which 
have  ever  been  since  made  here  by  myself,  and,  for  aught  I  know, 
by  others  elsewhere,  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  them,  yet  the 
greater  number  of  surgeons  for  a  long  sime  obstinately  refused  to 
admit  their  truth,  and  to  modify  their  practice  accordingly. 

In  1836,  about  sixteen  years  after  the  publication  of  M.  Ribes' 
paper,  Sir  B.  Brodie  wrote  thus :  ^^  If  the  internal  opening  be  at 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  sinus,  the  operation  is  simple  enough* 
You  introduce  the  forefinger  of  one  hand  into  the  rectum,  and  with 
the  other  hand  you  direct  the  curved,  probe  pointed  bistoury  through 
the  external  opening  into  the  sinus,  and  afterwards  through  the 
internal  opening  into  the  rectum  ;  then,  keeping  the  probe  point  in 
contact  with  the  forefinger,  you  draw  the  instrument  downwards, 
dividing  all  the  parts  below  it.  If  the  internal  opening  be  anywhere 
in  the  middle  part  of  the  sinus,  you  proceed  in  the  same  manner, 
but  a  second  incision  is  then  necessary,  to  lay  open  the  upper  ex- 
tremity of  the  sinus.  The  probe  point  of  the  bistoury  must  be  made 
to  penetrate  the  tunics  of  the  rectum  before  this  Second  incision  is 
made.  If  the  sinus  has  no  communication  with  the  rectum,  the 
tunics  of  the  latter  must  be  penetrated  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  sinus,  the  incision  being  made  afterwards  in 
the  manner  which  has  been  just  explained." 

In  1837, 1  published  a  treatise  on  "  Diseases  of  the  Rectum," 
in  which  I  explained  very  fully  the  views  of  M.  Ribes,  and  also 
pointed  out  the  error  into  which  I  believed  he  had  fallen  with  regard 
to  the  origin  of  the  disease.  In  1844,  Sir  B.  Brodie  writes :  **  The 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  find  the  inner  opening.  I  do  not  say 
that  you  will  always  succeed  in  finding  it— certainly  not  the  first 
time ;  but  you  will  rarely  fail  if  you  look  for  it  in  the  right  place. 
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Formerly  I  often  failed,  and  for  this  reason — I  did  not  know  where 
to  look  for  it.  I  need  to  think  that  it  was  to  be  found  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  sinus,  but  it  is  never  found  tnere  if  the  sinus  runs  high 
up.  You  must  search  for  it  immediately  above  the  sphincter  mus- 
'  de.''  Sir  Benjamin  does  not  say  what  his  authority  for  this  state- 
ment is,  so  we  must  suppose  it  to  be  original ;  but,  if  so,  it  is  curious 
that,  whilst  discovering  the  truth  made  out  by  M.  Ribes,  he  has 
also  fallen  into  his  error  of  supposing  that  the  disease  always  begins 
by  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane.  For  he  says :  "  I  believe 
that  this  is  the  way  in  which  fistulse  in  ano  are  always  formed — 
namely,  the  disease  is  originally  an  ulcer  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bowel,  extending  through  the  muscular  tunic  into  the  cellular 
membrane  external  to  the  intestine,  and  I  will  state  my  reasons  for 
entertaining  that  opinion.  The  matter  is  one  of  great  interest  as  a 
question  of  pathology,  but  it  b  one  of  great  importance,  as  I  shall 
show  by-and-by,  in  connection  with  surgical  practice.  It  is  admitted 
by  every  one,  that  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  fistulse  in 
ano  there  is  an  inner  opening  to  the  gut,  as  well  as  the  outer  open- 
ing ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  inner  opening  always  exists,  because 
I  scarcely  ever  fail  to  find  it  now  that  I  look  for  it  in  the  proper 
place,  and  seek  it  carefully.  I  have,  in  a  dead  body,  examined  the 
parts  where  fistulse  had  existed  several  times,  and  in  every  instance 
I  have  found  an  inner  opening  to  it.  This  affords  a  very  reasonable 
explanation  of  the  formation  of  these  abscesses  ;  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  understand  on  any  other  ground  why  suppuration  should 
take  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rectum  more  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  body,  and  why  the  cellular  membrane  there  should  suppurate 
more  than  the  cellular  membrane  elsewhere.  Moreover,  the  pus 
contained  in  an  abscess  near  the  rectum  scarcely  ever  presents  the 
appearance  of  laudable  pus ;  it  is  always  dirty  colored  and  offensive 
to  the  smell — sometimes  highly  offensive,  and  occasipnally  you  find 
faeculent  matter  in  it  quite  distinct."  Now  this  I  deny,  and  appeal 
to  the  abscesses  which  are  frequently  seen,  and  also  to  the  distinct 
statements  of  the  patients  themselves. 

The  discovery  of  the  uniform  existence  of  an  internal  opening 
near  the  anus  may  be  said  to  have  perfected  the  operation,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  old  errors  having  been  so  long  prevalent,  the 
treatment  has  not  hitherto  been  nearly  so  satisfactory  as  it  should 
have  been  in  the  profession  at  large ;  and  hence  the  explanation  of 
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the  fact,  that  patients  affected  with  fistula  in  ano,  come  here  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  under  the  impression  that  the  operation 
they  are  about  to  undergo  is  a  very  serious  one,  and  involves  long 
confinement  to  bed.  The  operation,  though  very  simple  in  princi- 
ple, and  easy  of  performance,  is  still  one  that  requires  care  and 
patience.  Whenever  yoii  examine  a  fistula  of  six  weeks  or  two 
months'  standing,  you  must  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  an  in- 
ternal opening  exists.  The  track  that  leads  to  it  may  be  tortuous, 
but  you  must  search  carefully  again  and  again,  if  you  fail  to  find 
the  aperture  in  the  first  instance,  and  be  very  slow  to  be  pursuaded 
that  it  is  not  there.  A  piece  of  lint  is  placed  in  the  wound  at  the 
time  of  the  operation,  and  the  only  other  dressing  required  is  wash- 
ing the  part  occasionally  with  soap  and  water  for  a  few  days. 
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The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  says: — Only  a  few 
days  since,  we  heard  the  following' prescription  read,  and  which  was 
written  by  a  homosopathist  in  this  city : — *'  R.  Potass»  I(ydidi,  oz. 
},  Hydrargyri  Deutiodidi,  grs.  2,  Aquae  Destillatse,  oz.  4,  m.  Doie, 
one  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day.  Still  more  abominable  is  this, 
frequently  ordered.  Hydrocyanic  acid  and  concentrated  nitric 
acid,  combined ;  the  formula  and  direction  being  such  that  eleven 
drops  of  prussic  acid  and  six  drops  of  nitric  acid  were  given  for  a 
dose,  three  times  a  day. 

QuBBT. — We  would  ask  the  respectable  editor  of  the  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Is  he  quite  sure  that  the  doctor  re- 
ferred to  is  a  homoeopath  ?  Is  he  not  some  old  school  pretender  to 
homoeopathy  ?  We  have  quite  a  number  of  old  school  pretenders. 
Such  a  prescription  betrays  its  parentage.  It  must  somehow  have 
emanated  from  allopathy.  Give  us  the  name  of  the  prescriber,  Mr. 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  We  ask  for  the  name.  He  must 
be  \u  allopath,  or  worse,  an  eclectic.     Give  us  the  name. 

But,  second,  Mr.  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  your  query  in- 
duced us  to  pick  up  one  of  your  little  works  on  quackery,  to  see 
if^hat  discoveries  we  could  make,  and  on  the  first  page  we  opened 
in  the  volume,  we  read  the  following  prescription : — 3  grs.  of  calo- 
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xnely  1  gr.  of  opium,  1  gr.  of  ipecacuanha,  to  be  given  at  a  dose  in 
bilious  pneumonia. — See  Wood  k  Bache.  Again,  the  same  com- 
pendious little  work,  on  page  279,  for  bilious  fever,  read  the 
following  prescription  : — from  five  to  fifteen  grains  of  calomel  tnay 
be  given  alone,  to  be  followed  in  six  or  eight  hours  by  }  an  ounce 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  in  combination  with  ten  grains  of  jalap, 
or  colocjth,  or  rhubarb,  the  whole  given  at  a  dose.  Should  the 
patient  be  unable  to  take  calomel,  the  mercurial  pill  in  the  dose  of 
ten  or  fifteen  grains,  combined  with  extract  jalap,  &c.,  may  be 
substituted  for  the  above. 

Half  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  sulphate  of  soda,  nitrate 
of  potassa  and  soda,  Ac,  are  recommended  to  be  taken  daily,  if 
necessary,  to  keep  the  bowels  open,  or  three  or  four  fluid  drachms  of 
castor  oil,  as  circumstances  should  require. — See  Wood  &  Bache. 

Yes,  verily,  Mr.  Journal,  your  quacks  can  beat  us  yet.  • 

As  ordered  by  the  professed  homoeopath,  2  grs.  of  mercury  are 
given  at  about  fifty  doses  ;  as  ordered  by  the  allopath,  fifteen  grains 
of  calomel  at  a  single  dose.     Consistency,  thou  art  a  '^  jewel." 

But  we  have  something  more  to  say  on  this  subject.  We  would 
cheerfully  unite  with  the  Boston  Journal  in  an  effort  to  expose  all 
this  professional  quackery,  this  detestable  compounding  of  medi- 
cines, mixing  up  of  different  ingredients,  the  dynamic  effects  of 
which  upon  the  system  may  be  altogether  different,  or  altogether 
unknown.  Who  can  even  guess  what  would  be  the  effects  of  such 
combinations  as  are  reported  above,  in  whatever  doses  they  might 
be  administered,  of  nitric  and  hydrocyanic  acid  in  combination,  or 
of  the  dent,  iodide  of  mercury  given  with  the  iodide  of  potassa  ? 
This  mixing  of  drugs  of  opposite  medical  as  well  as  chemical  aflinities, 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  profession  of  medicine,  at  the  sight  of  which, 
allopathy  as  well  as  homoeopathy  ought  to  hide  its  head  in  shame. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM.— HTDROPHOBrA. 

(OontinVMl  ftom  page  362.) 

The  sight  of  water,  flashes  of  light,  or  polished  surfaces,  and 
sometimes  the  least  noise,  will  bring  on  an  attack  of  the  most 
horrible  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx.  Any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  overcome  this  dread  of  water 
28  attended  with  unutterable  anguish  and  the  most  distressing  cor- 
poreal effort.  The  muscles  of  the  face  are  thrown  into  violent 
agitation,  and  those  of  the  throat  and  trunk  contract  so  forcibly,  as 
to  threaten  suffocation.  These  attacks  at  first,  last  but  for  a  short 
time ;  but  subsequently  they  occur  with  violence,  and  somewhat  pro- 
longed ;  the  intervals  between  the  paroxysms  become  shorter  and 
more' disturbed.  The  intellect,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  remains 
sound,  and  frequently  the  patient  will  utter  warnings  to  those 
around  him  to  keep  out  of  his  way  lest  he  may  bite  them,  or  other- 
wise do  them  an  injury.  Ultimately,  the  whole  system  becomes 
agitated,  the  face  red,  the  eyes  sparkling,  the  pulse  small  and  con- 
tracted, and  the  convulsions  which  occur  at  this  stage  are  of  the 
most  inveterate  character.  Agony  and  terror  seem  to  be  depicted 
upon  the  countenance ;  a  frothy  saliva  flows  from  the  mouth.  The 
muscles  of  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal, participate  in  the  difiS- 
cnlty,  and  there  is  constant  vomiting,  with  hiccough,  and  a  cold, 
clammy  sweat  breaks  out  from  every  part  of  the  cutaneous  surface ; 
the  vital  powers  diminish,  the  pulse  is  scarcely  perceptible  and 
intermittent;  the  respiration  becomes  difficult,  and  the  patient^ 
amidst  unutterable  sufferings,  sinks  and  dies. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  not  always  the  same.  Sometimes 
it  proves  fatal  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  at  other  times  it  may  con- 
tinue for  three  or  four  days,  or  a  week ;  but  the  average  duration 
of  the  disease  before  the  patient  sinks,  is  from  fifty  to  sixty  hours. 

Caus£8. — The  original  cause  of  the  disease  in  animals  is  not 
known ;  it  is  believed  to  be  spontaneous,  but  when  one  becomes 
aflTected  by  it,  others  may  become  the  victims,  by  having  the  virus 
communicated  by  its  bite.  It  is  not  known  that  the  disease  ever 
arises  spontaneously  in  human  beings,  or  even  in  animals,  except 
those  of  the  canine  race. 

Some  authors  have  maintained  that  genuine  hydrophobia  may  be 

27 
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induced  by  powerful  impressions^  made  upon  the  nervous  system ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  symptoms  of  rabies  may  be 
present  in  some  cases  of  hysteria  and  monomania ;  as  for  instance, 
in  these  diseases,  the  nerves  of  deglutition  and  respiration  may  be 
excessively  impressible  at  the  sight  of  liquids  or  mirrors,  but  the 
strong  resemblance  of  these  symptoms  to  hydrophobia  does  not 
argue  their  identity.  They  differ  from  them  as  not  being  depend- 
ent upon  any  lesion  of  the  nervous  centres  that  may  not  end  in  a 
restoration  to  health :  whereas,  the  symptoms  induced  by  the  bite 
of  a  rabid  animal  are  in  most  cases  fatal. 

Other  authors  have  maintained  that  the  symptoms  following  the 
bite  of  a  rabid  animal,  and  already  described  as  characterizing 
hydrophobia,  are  essentially  those  of  hysteria,  and  altogether 
dependent  upon  the  imagination ;  but  this  view  of  the  case  is  nega- 
tived by  the  fact,  that  children  so  young  as  not  to  be  suspected  of 
being  under  the  influence  of  the  imagination,  become  the  victims  of 
the  disease  from  the  bite  of  rabid  animals,  and  moreover,  the  dis- 
ease is  often  communicated  from  animal  to  animal  in  the  same  way, 
a  fact  which  proves  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  imagination  has  bot 
little  to  do  in  generating  the  disease. 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  the  bite  of  a  healthy  animal  can 
induce  the  disease,  and  that  it  varies  but  little,  if  at  all,  from  trau- 
matic tetanus.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  resemblance  between  these 
diseases,  but  they  are  not  identical,  and  the  fact  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  a  rabid  animal  is  capable  of  communicating  a  poison 
to  men  by  inocculation,  which  induces  a  specific  action  upon  the 
nervpus  centres,  and  produces  the  disease  which  is  known  under  the 
name  rabies  or  hydrophobia.  Andral  supposes  that  the  disease  is 
communicated  exclusively  through  a  wound,  or  a  surface  where  the 
cuticle  has  been  removed,  but  that  it  may  be  communicated  by  plac- 
ing the  virus  in  contact  with  a  mucus  membrane  whose  epithelium 
is  entire,  and  Ohauaier  says,  the  application  to  the  nose  of  a  hand- 
kerchief impregnated  with  the  saliva  of  a  mad  dog,  has  been  known 
to  produce  the  disease  in  man. 

Most  writers  have  agreed,  that  the  saliva  modified  by  some 
morbific  cause,  is  the  agent  by  which  the  disease  is  induced  in  man, 
yet  some  have  believed  that  the  hydrophobic  virus  is  a  secretion  by 
itself,  mixed  with  the  saliva,  and  with  it  applied  to  the  wounded 
part.     The  investigations  of  Marochetti^  a  Russian  physician,  led 
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him  to  take  this  view  from  the  fact  that  from  the  third  to  the  ninth 
day  of  the  disease,  whitish  pustules  are  perceptible  near  the  frae- 
num  linguae,  which  open  spontaneously  about  the  thirteenth  day. 
The  only  confirmation  of  this  learned  gentleman's  views  has  re- 
rulted  from  the  dissection  of  numerous  persons,  who  have  died  of 
hydrophobia,  in  whom  were  found  considerable  development,  mostly 
inflammatory,  of  the  mucus  crypts  at  the  base  of  the  tongue,  the 
pharynx  and  the  upper  aperture  of  the  larynx.  It  would  seem, 
also,  from  analogy,  that  the  hydrophobic  poison  was  a  secretion 
from  the  blood,  from  the  fact  that  lambs  have  become  affected 
from  merely  sucking  ewes  that  had  been  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog. 

Hydrophobia  does  not  always  result  from  the  bites  of  animals 
known  to  be  decidedly  rabid.  Wagner  remarks,  that  he  has  wit- 
nessed a  number  of  instances  of  the  kind,  where  the  remedies 
employed  were  merely  such  as  were  superstitiously  regarded  effectual ; 
and  from  this  fact,  he  was  led  to  infer  that  a  predisposition  to  the 
disease  rarely  exists  in  man. 

It  is  generally  believed,  that  man  laboring  under  the  disease  can 
communicate  it  to  his  fellow-man,  but  there  are  no  facts  to  warrant 
the  conclusion,  yet  the  feeling  is  that  he  can.  Breschet  inocculated 
a  dog  with  the  saliva  of  a  man  suffering  from  hydrophobia,  and  in 
thirty-eight  hours  the  animal  became  rabid,  and  bit  several  dogs, 
which  also  became  rabid.  How  the  hydrophobic  virus  placed  thus 
eccentrically,  affects  the  great  nervous  centres,  is  a  mystery.  The 
wound  often  heals  entirely  before  the  disease  breaks  out,  and  in 
some  instances  the  recollection  of  the  occurrence  has  been  entirely 
obliterated. 

IVecitment, — Hydrophobia  has  uniformly  been  regarded  a  hopei 
less  disease  to  attack,  but  cases  have  been  cured  under  homoeopa- 
thic treatment.  Doctor  Ramshotham  of  Nova  Scotia,  has  cited  a 
case  of  cure  of  confirmed  rabies  in  a  man,  and  Doctor  Gomstock  of 
St.  Louis,  has  also  detailed  the  successful  treatment  of  a  case  that 
came  under  his  care.  The  most  important  part  of  the  treatment 
to  be  employed,  however,  is  that  which  obviates  an  attack  of  the 
disease,  after  a  person  has  been  bitten.  There  are  judicious  means 
to  be  employed  at  once  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  virus 
when  one  has  been  bitten,  and  none  will  be  more  likely  to  prove 
Buccessful  than  the  use  of  the  potential  cautery,  or  red-hot  iron, 
held  so  near  the  wound  as  to  attract  to  the  surface  the  poison  that 
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may  have  been  communicated.  Should  the  application  of  the  cau- 
tery fail,  but  little  advantage  can  be  gained  from  excision  of  the 
part,  or  by  disorganizing  the  entire  surface  of  the  wound,  as  absorb- 
tion  takes  place  so  rapidly,  that  the  whole  system  may  be  under  the 
influence  of  the  virus  before  the  knife  could  be  successfully  brought 
to  bear  in  the  case.  A  variety  of  means  have  been  suggested  to  be 
employed,  as  prophylactics,  that  need  not  be  detailed,  as  nearly  all 
of  them  have  failed,  in  cases  where  there  was  no  want  of  evidence 
of  the  virus  having  been  communicated. 

In  the  homoeopathic  treatment  of  this  disease  and  its  prevention, 
the  following  remedies  may  be  employed,  viz. :  dry  or  radiating  heatf 
Belladonna^  Cantharides^  HyoBcyamus^  Lachesis  and  Stramonium. 

Hahnemann  cites  Belladonna  as  a  certain  preventative  of  hydro- 
phobia, to  be  given  every  three  or  four  days,  but  the  application  of 
radiating  heat  at  the  same  time  is  commended.  This  may  be  done 
by  means  of  a  red-hot  iron  or  live  coal,  placed  as  near  the  wound 
as  possible  without  burning  the  skin  or  causing  too  intense  pain; 
the  heat  should  be  continued  for  an  hour,  or  until  the  patient  begins 
to  shiver  and  stretch  himself. 

CantharideSf  a  useful  preventive  as  well  as  a  curative,  may  he 
employed  when  there  is  great  dryness  and  burning  in  the  month 
and  throat,  much  aggravated  on  attempting  deglutition ;  or  parox- 
ysms of  fury,  alternating  with  convulsions,  which  are  renewed  by 
any  pressure  on  the  throat  or  abdomen,  and  also  by  the  sight  of 
water;  fiery  redness  and  sparkling  of  the  eyes,  which  become 
prominent  and  frightfully  convulsed ;  spasms  in  the  throat,  excited 
by  the  pain  produced  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  deglutition, 
when  attempting  to  take  fluids.  Belladonna  is  more  available  when 
there  is  drowsiness,  with  ineffectual  efforts  to  sleep,  in  consequence 
of  mental  anguish  and  agitation,  sense  of  burning  in  the  throat, 
with  accumulation  of  frothy  saliva  in  the  throat  and  mouth ;  fre- 
quent desire  for  drinks,  which  are  spurned  on  being  presented,  and 
a  suffocating  or  constrictive  sensation  in  the  throat  on  attempting 
to  swallow ;  the  muscles  of  deglutition  spasmodically  affected,  so 
that  the  patient  cannot  swallow ;  glowing  redness  and  bloated  ap- 
pearance of  the  face ;  pupils  immovable  and  generally  dilated ;  great 
dread  ;  occasional  desire  to  strike,  spit  at,  or  bite,  or  tear  anything 
the  hands  are  laid  upon ;  inclination  to  run  away,  continual  tossing 
about,  great  physical  activity,  twitching  in  various  muscles,  especi* 
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ally  those  of  the  face,  nngovernable  fury,  foaming  at  the  month  and 
tetantic  spasms. 

Along  with  Belladonna,  or  either  before  or  after  the  use  of  this 
remedy,  Hyo%cyamu%  may  be  employed  where  the  convulsions  are 
severe  and  of  long  duration,  and  when  the  inclination  to  spit  or  bite 
is  not  80  apparent,  but  a  desire  to  injure  those  who  attend  in  some 
way ;  dread  of  liquids  on  the  account  of  the  pain  of  swallowing  and 
spitting  out  the  9aliva  for  the  same  reason ;  excessive  convulsions, 
with  loss  of  consciousness  soon  after  an  attempt  to  exercise  the 
organs  of  deglutition. 

When  strong  convulsions  result  from  fixing  the  eye  upon  brilliant 
objects,  or  polished  surfaces,  or  whatever  reminds  the  patient  of 
water,  Stramonium  may  be  employed,  and  especially  when  there 
are  fits  of  laughter  and  singing ;  severe  convulsions,  alternating  with 
ungovernable  fury.  LachesiSj  when  the  convulsions  take  place, 
may  prove  a  useful  remedy. 

Argentium  nit.^  Mereurius  viv.  and  Veratrum^  are  remedies 
that  may  also  be  consulted  in  the  treatment  of  this  distressing 
malady. 

DBUBIUM. 

By  this  term  is  meant  a  kind  of  incoherence  so  often  associated 
with  fever,  a  wandering  or  straying  of  the  mind  from  strict  ration- 
ality. 

Causbs. — These  may  be  eentrie  or  eccentric^  or  those  that  are 
seated  out  of  the  encephalon,  or  those  acting  immediately  upon  it. 

In  persons  highly  impressible,  the  slightest  pain  in  any  locality 
by  inducing  modifications  of  the  cerebral  function,  may  cause  it 
eccentrically,  and  it  may  be  caused  centrically,  by  cerebritis,  hyper- 
semia,  or  from  any  cause  acting  immediately  upon  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  or  their  meninges  ;  or  it  may  occur  from  want  of  ex- 
citement in  this  nervous  centre,  which  may  be  occasioned  by  loss 
of  blood,  or  loss  of  vital  power  occasioned  by  the  over-action  of  the 
nervous  function,  as  in  typhoid  fevers.  It  may  also  be  occasioned 
by  exciting  or  intoxicating  drinks  and  narcotics,  or  any  thing  -that 
impairs  the  function  of  that  part  of  the  brain  immediately  con- 
cerned as  the  seat  of  the  mental  faculties. 

The  only  paihologieal  appearances  that  have  been  disclosed  by 
post-mortem  examinations,  where  persons  have  died  in  a  state  of 
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delirivim,  are  tracer  of  inflammation  of  the  meninges,  and  of  tke 
convolutions  and  bjperaemia  of  the  blood-veBsels  of  the  cerebram. 

Treatment — Delirium  being  for  the  most  part  a  symptom  attend- 
ant upon  febrile  diseases,  it  is  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  symptom,  or 
rather  to  the  kind  of  delirium  manifest,  that  we  are  to  direct  the 
attention,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  remedy  that  may  be  indicated. 

Against  delirium  in  general,  the  following  remedies  may  be  'em- 
ployed :  Aconite^  Arnica^  Aurum^  Belladonnaj  Bryonia,  Syoscya- 
mvLB^  Stramonium  and  Sulphur. 

When  the  delirium  appears  marked  with  anxiety  or  fright,  as  if 
the  patient  were  very  solicitous  about  something,  or  is  actnally 
frightened  on  the  account  of  something  illusory,  the  remedies  that 
have  been  found  to  answer  the  best  are.  Belladonna,  Hyoieyamtu^ 
Opium  and  Stramonium.  If  the  pulse  appears  to  be  full  and 
bounding,  or  other  signs  of  inflammatory  action,  Aconite  may  be 
employed.  If  there  is  gastric  derangement,  or  constipation  of  the 
bowels,  Nux  vomica,  or  if  at  the  age  of  puberty  in  young  females, 
Pulsatilla  and  Calcarea  carh.  may  prove  useful. 

When  the  delirium  is  characterized  by  the  patient  indulging  in 
all  kinds  of  fancies.  Belladonna^  Stramonium  and  Sulphur  are 
three  of  the  most  prominent  remedies  to  be  employed.  Hyoseya- 
mus  and  Opium  are  sometimes  useful,  and  so  also  may  OhamomiUoj 
Sepia  and  SUicia  be  called  for  in  certain  temperaments. 

For  loquacious  delirium,  Belladonna,  Rhus  tox..  Stramonium 
and  Veratrum*  When  the  patient  is  merry,  BeUadanna,  or  else. 
Aconite,  Opium  and  Veratrum. 

For  a  low  muttering  delirium,  Arsenicum,  Belladonna,  ffyoscy^ 
amus  and  Stramonium  are  most  frequently  employed.  Carlo  vege^ 
tabUis,  Nux  vomica  and  Opium  are  also  worthy  of  being  consulted. 

For  furious  delirium,  Belladonna,  Bryonia  and  Opium,  are 
Muong  the  most  prominent  remedies.  Aconite  and  Colocynihis  are 
sometimes  useful,  to  meet  certain  conditions.  Plumbum  and  VerOf- 
trum  are  also  indicated ;  the  former,  when  there  is  obstinate  consti- 
pation, as  in  cerebral  inflammations,  and  the  latter,  when  there  is 
great  prostration  and  tendency  to  diarrhoea. 

For  delirium  characterized  by  singing.  Belladonna  is  indicated. 
The  symptom  presents  so  many  phases,  as  being  mirthful,  sad,  mel- 
ancholic, kc,  that  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  polychrests  may  be 
the  moi^t  reliable  remedies  to  consult,  but  in  prescribing  for  this 
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ftingle  phenomenon,  the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  ihe  age, 
temperament,  general  features  of  the  disease,  in  other  respects,  are 
Beyerally  to  be  taken  into  aecoant 

MENTAL  ALIENATION. 

The  apparent  distinction  between  delirium  and  menial  alienation 
is,  that  the  former  is  attendant  upon  febrile  conditions  of  the  system 
and  the  latter  not ;  but  the  term  ^'  mental  alienation"  is  not  easily 
defined,  although  it  is  usually  employed  to  denote  a  continued  or 
intermittent  derangement  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties. 
When  the  system  is  exalted  by  fe?er,  the  derangement  of  the  mind 
yaries  as  the  fever  rages,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  but  in  cases 
of  pure  mental  alienation,  where  no  fever  is  present,  the  variable 
symptoms  are  attributed  to  other  causes.  Most  writers  have  con- 
sidered the  following  divisions  of  mental  alienation  advisable  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  in  order  to  facilitate  accurate  statistical  comparisons 
which  are  so  desirable. 

1st.  Those  cases  of  mental  alienation  which  consist  in  a  mere 
perversion  of  the  mental  and  moral  faculties,  and 

2.  Those  which  consist  in  the  impairment  or  loss  of  the  same 
faculties. 

Under  the  first  may  be  recorded,  mamoj  in  which  the  Intel* 
lect  is  completely  perverted  upon  all  subjects:  second,  mano^ 
maniaj  or  partial  insanity,  in  which  the  perversion  is  restricted  to 
one  subject ;  and  third,  moral  insanittf^  which  consists  in  a  morbid 
perversion  of  the  natural  feelings.  Afiections,  inclinations,  temper, 
habits,  moral  disposition  and  natural  impulses,  without  any  remark- 
able  disorder  of  the  intellect,  and  particularly  without  any  insane 
illosions. 

Under  the  second  may  be  reckoned,  first,  demeniiaj  in  which  the 
intellect  has  been  impaired  or  destroyed ;  and,  second,  idioey^  where 
the  ddiciency  of  the  intellect  is  congenitaL 

The  sjfmptomi  of  mentai  alienation  eorm9tii%g  in  perversion  of 
the  inteUeetiial  -  and  moral  faculties  are  as  follows,  viz. :  some 
strange  aberrations  are  first  noticed  in  the  tastes,  habits  and  notions 
differing  entirely  from  those  of  persons  of  sound  mind.  These  may 
continue  for  an  uncertain  period  before  the  disease  becomes  fully 
formed ;  after  which  the  strangest  hallucinations  are  experienced, 
the  patient  sees  objiccts  that  exist  only  in  his  own  imagination  ;  he 
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hears  unaanal  sounds,  and  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell  are  also 
subject  to  equal  illusions.  He  will  often  expose  himself  to  the  ex- 
tremes of  temperature,  either  to  the  cold  until  his  limbs  become 
stiffened,  or  to  extreme  heat  sufficient  to  roast  them,  without  utter- 
ing any  complaint.  It  is  thought  by  some,  that  extreme  cold  has 
not  the  same  effect  upon  the  insane  as  the  sane,  but  this  is  a  mistake, 
— the  organs  of  perception  being  disordered,  the  painful  sensations 
may  not  be  experienced,  though  the  physical  effects  may  be  the 
same.  The  reason,  at  times,  becomes  entirely  dethroned,  and  then 
there  may  be  incessant  and  incoherent  talking,  in  the  most  excited 
manner.  At  other  times,  the  reason  may  seen^  right  upon  all  sub- 
jects but  one,  and  when  this  cord  is  touched,  the  insane  delirium  is 
excited. 

Although  the  reasoning  faculties  may  be  perverted,  the  memory 
of  past  events  may  be  perfectly  retained,  but  the  affections  towards 
friends  and  associates  may  be  perfectly  transformed  into  unwarrant- 
able suspicions  and  hatred.  The  feelings  and  actions  of  the  strang- 
est character — some  may  be  gay,  timid,  wild,  frank  and  humble- 
others,  sober,  dull,  passionate,  cunning,  mischievous  and  haughty — 
some  are  destructive  and  quarrelsome,  and  will  do  violenoe  to  per- 
sons and  things  that  surround  them,  and  some  seem  engrossed  with 
melancholy,  and  are  full  of  religion.  The  expression  of  the  counte- 
nance betrays  the  predominant  emotion.  When  excited,  the  face  is 
flushed,  the  eyes  sparkling,  the  voice  is  clear  and  loud  ;  when  other- 
wise, the  face  is  usually  pale,  the  expression  tranquil,  and  the  voice 
weak.  Sleep  is  banished  for  the  most  part,  or  when  indulged  in, 
it  is  generally  disturbed,  and  by  no  means  refreshing.  Unlike  the 
febrile  delirium,  the  insane  condition  presents  no  derangement  of 
the  nutritive  function ;  the  appetite  may  be  as  good  and  the  diges- 
tion as  easy,  as  in  persons  enjoying  sound  health. 

In  maniaj  the  mental  perversion  is  generally  excited ;  when  its 
highest  pitch  is  attained  suddenly,  it  has  been  termed  acute  maniOj 
or  raving  madness.  When  more  tardy,  and  the  disease  seems  pro- 
tracted, it  is  termed  chronie. 

In  monomania^  or  in  cases  where  the  insane  delirium  conoems 
but  one  idea,  the  patient,  if  ambitious,  fancies  himself  a  king,  or 
some  exalted  personage ;  if  religious,  he  is  perpetually  praying ;  if 
misanthropic,  he  indulges  in  hatred  of  his  fellow  men;  and  if 
despairing,  he  is  in  constant  dread  of  his  fate  hereafter,  &;c. 
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Moral  insanity  cpnsists  in  a  morbid  perversion  of  the  sentiments, 
feelings  and  affections,  and  frequently  if  ithoot  any  derangement  of 
the  mental  faculties ;  the  patient  is  singular,  eccentric,  fickle,  and 
capricious,  and  manifests  a  tendency  to  gloom  or  sadness  or  to  pre- 
ternatural excitement  of  angry  and  malicious  feelings,  and  a  pro- 
pensity to  steal  or  to  commit  other  kinds  of  mischief,  and,  in  short, 
the  whole  moral  character  of  the  patietit  is  changed. 

The  symptoms  of  mental  alienation  which  consist  in  the  impair- 
ment or  loss  of  the  inteUeotual  and  moral  faculties^  are  such  as  may 
result  from  dotage^  and  are  characterised  by  total  incoherence  of 
ideas,  absence  of  all  faculty  of  reflection,  and  the  sensorum  seems  to 
have  lost  all  power  of  receiving  impressions  from  without ;  the  recol- 
lection of  the  past  is  lost,  though  sometimes  what  transpired  in  early 
life  is  recollected.  In  complete  dementia,  however,  nothing  is  re- 
membered, all  intelli&ctual  and  moral  manifestation  is  gone,  and  the 
patient  only  lives  as  a  helpless  and  deplorable  character.  Some- 
times the  animal  feelings  persist,  and  he  cries  or  laughs,  without 
any  assignable  cause. 

This  form  of  the  disease  usually  takes  place  gradually,  and  some- 
times after  furious  mania,  and  at  others,  the  sinking  is  but  a 
gradual  subsidence  of  the  faculties. 

Idiocy  differs  from  dementia  or  loss  of  the  faculties,  in  being  a 
congenital  difficulty,  usually  dependent  upon  imperfect  organization 
of  the  encephalon,  and  it  may  exist  in  various  degrees. 

The  symptoms  that  are  characteristic  of  fully  developed  idiocy 
cannot  well  be  mistaken ;  a  vacant  stare  of  the  eyes,  slavering  from 
the  mouth,  which  is  usually  open.  The  cerebral  convolutions  for 
the  most  part  appear  to  be  undeveloped ;  the  head  is  deformed,  so 
as  to  attract  the  attention  even  of  the  unprofessional,  and  accom- 
panying these  deformities  are  usually  found  a  faulty  memory,  and 
great  difficulty  of  learning ;  an  imperfect  articulation,  rendering  it 
difficult  to  pronounce  a  single  word ;  an  absence  of  ideas,  and  in 
some  instances  a  total  want  of  comprehension.  The  degree  to 
which  the  power  of  speech  exists,  has  been  regarded  as  a  measure 
of  the  intelligence.  The  idiocy  is  extreme  when  the  subject  cannot 
appreciate  words  spoken  to  him,  so  as  to  be  able  to  repeat  them, 
but  less  so,  when  the  degree  of  comprehension  is  greater. 

In  consequence  of  this  deficiency  of  intellect,  the  animal  propen- 
sities, developed  at  the  age  of  puberty,  being    uncontrolled  by 
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reason,  are  often  offensively  manifested,  and  the^idiot  requires  con- 
stant attention  to  guard  bim  against  filth,  and  to  prevent  him  from 
disgusting  exhibitions. 

In  some  rare  cases,  the  memory  is  not  much  impaired,  or  a  talent 
for  music,  or  something  analogous,  may  be  so  great  as  to  excite 
astonishment. 

In  advanced  stages  of  insanity,  a  general  paralpM  has  been 
observed,  supposed  by  some  to  be  dependent  upon  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  circumference  of  the  brain.  This  happens  to  men 
more  frequently  than  women,  and  especially  in  cases  that  have 
already  passed  into  dementia.  Impaired  action  of  the  tongue^ 
causing  the  articulation  to  become  difficult,  is  usually  the  first  sign 
of  impaired  action,  after  which  the  muscles  of  the  inferior  extremi- 
ties pfirtake  of  the  difficulty,  so  that  the  gait  becomes  unsteady, 
and  perhaps  after  an  elapse  of  months,  the  patient  is  unable  to  pre- 
serve an  erect  posture,  and  he  is  compelled  to  remain  seated,  or  in 
a  horizontal  posture  all  the  time.  The  parts  subjected  to  pressure 
under  such  circumstances,  become  irritated,  and  gangrenous  blis- 
ters will  form,  establishing  an  irritation  that  may  fatally  implicate 
the  vital  organs.  Calmeil  has  stated  the  mean  duration  .of  the 
paralysis  to  be  thirteen  months,  and  that  it  rarely  happens  that 
recovery  takes  places 

Causes  of  mental  alienation. — There  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  con- 
stitutional predisposition  to  insanity  exists,  either  hereditary  or 
original,  from  the  fact  that  the  application  of  the  same  exciting 
causes  will  induce  it  in  some  that  will  have  no  such  effect  upon 
others.  It  has  been  observed  that  persons  born  after  insanity  baa 
been  developed  in  their  parents,  are  more  subject  to  the  disease 
than  those  born  before,  and  that  where  such  hereditary  disposition 
exists,  the  disease  is  liable  to  appear  in  the  different  members  of  a 
family  at  a  particular  period  of  life. 

Andral  mentions  the  fact,  that  children  have  become  affected 
from  a  powerful  emotion  experienced  by  the  mother  during  utero- 
gestation,  and  in  consequence  have  become  predisposed  to  insanity 
at  the  age  of  puberty. 

Mental  imbecility  is  common  before  the  age  of  puberty,  but  men- 
tal alienation  seldom  occurs  till  after.  It  has  been  observed,  that 
insanity  is  most  frequent  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty,  and 
a  greater  proportion  of  females  than  males  are  thus  afflicted. 
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The  inflaenoe  of  previous  attacks  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  pre- 
disposing causes,  and  most  commonly  after  one  attack,  the  indi- 
yidaal  is  more  liable  than  before.  There  have  been  rare  cases, 
however,  that  after  repeated  attacks  of  insanity,  the  predisposition 
has  been  lost* 

An  elevation  of  temperature  has  an  injurious  effect  upon  insane 
persons,  and  the  summer  is  more  exciting  to  them  than  cold  wea- 
ther, and  besides  it  is  known  that  heat  may  operate  as  a  cause  of 
the  disea9e.  It  has  been  observed  that  recruits  predisposed  to  in- 
sanity, when  drafted  for  service  in  the  torrid  region,  are  in  most 
instances,  subject  to  a  development  of  the  disease.  The  number  of 
admissions  in  the  Insane  Asylums,  it  has  been  observed,  are  much 
greater  during  the  heat  of  summer  than  in  winter. 

The  idea  was  formerly  cherished,  that  the  influence  of  the  full 
moon  was  detrimental  to  the  insane,  and  on  this  account  they  re- 
ceived the  appellation  of  lunaticSj  and  insanity  became  designated 
by  the  term  lunacy^  and  light  often  proves  exciting  to  the  insane, 
and  this  is  likely  to  be  the  case  at  the  full  of  the  moon  and  at  the 
break  of  day.  The  stimulus  of  light  frightens  some,  pleases  others, 
and  agitates  all,  and  this  will  account  for  the  insane  being  more 
agitated  at  the  full  of  the  moon  than  at  other  periods.  Coup  de 
9oleilf  or  sun  stroke,  has  been  assigned  as  a  cause  of  madness,  but 
by  no  means  common.  Injuries  of  the  head  sometimes  induce 
mania,  but  not  suddenly.  Misfortunes  of  the  kind  more  frequently 
eause  inflammation  of  the  brain,  as  the  immediate  consequence; 
and  when  mental  alienation  does  supervene,  it  is  not  usually  until 
the  lapse  of  considerable  time  after  receiving  the  injury.  Intem-* 
perance,  it  is  thought,  may  prove  an  indirect  cause  of  mental  alien- 
ation, by  inducing  previous  states,  that  favor  the  development  of 
the  disease.  The  excessive  use  of  prostrating  drugs,  may  so  tax 
the  vital  energies  of  the  economy,  as  to  shatter  the  nervous  system, 
and  bring  on  insanity.  Excessive  venery  has  not  only  been  reck- 
oned among  the  causes  of  insanity,  but,  also,  as  one  of  the  promi* 
nent  causes  of  dementia.  Sudden  suppression  of  the  catamenia, 
pregnancy,  undue  lactation,  and  even  celibacy,  have  been  included 
among  the  causes  of  mental  alienation.  Various  diseases  of  the 
brain  may  have  this  deplorable  result.  Violent  mental  emotions, 
misery,  and  great  calamities,  are  well  known  causes,  and  to  these 
we  may  add,  as  occasional  causes,  care,  anxiety,  passions,  appre- 
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hensions  relative  to  salvation,  indigestion  and  diseases  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  loss  of  blood  and  many  other  circumstances. 

Idiocy  is  common  in  Norway  and  in  the  mountainous  countries 
generally,  owing,  it  is  believed,  to  the  absence  of  society,  while,  on 
the  contrary,  mental  perversion  is  the  product  of  society  and  of 
intellectual  and  moral  influences.  In  idiocy,  causes  have  interfered 
to  interrupt  the  development  of  the  organs.  In  madness,  the  brain 
being  over  excited,  has  transcended  the  normal  boundaries. 

Locality  may  have  some  influence  in  the  production  of  certain 
forms  of  insanity,  as  well  as  in  the  generation  of  other  forms  of 
disease,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  mountainous  country  is  more 
unfavorable  in  this  respect  than  one  more  level.  It  is  said,  that  in 
Wales,  which  is  unusually  mountainous,  and  Italy,  which  is  tra- 
versed by  ridges,  the  proportion  of  the  insane  is  very  small. 

Cretinism  is  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  idiocy  induced 
by  locality.  This  seems  to  be  a  species  of  fatuity  connected  with 
personal  deformity,  and  is  known  to  exist  in  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland. 

Almost  any  serious  derangement,  or  even  torpidity  of  the  diges- 
tive tube,  is  likely  to  produce  some  form  of  insanity,  but  most  com- 
monly that  of  hypochondriasis. 

Diseases  of  the  pulmonary  organs,  on  the  contrary,  may  not  give 
rise  to  cerebral  disturbances, — ^the  intellect  may  continue  unclouded 
until  within  a  very  limited  period  previous  to  dissolution. 

The  Pathology  of  Mental  Alienation,  has  enlisted  the  attention 
of  the  most  critical  observers.  Pinel,  and  others,  after  many  exami- 
nations of  the  dead,  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  no  lesions  were 
discovered,  calculated  to  throw  any  steady  light  upon  the  true  nature 
of  the  disease.  More  modern  observers,  have  maintained  that  the 
brain  presents  alterations  which  may  be  detected  by  pathologists— 
and  these  alterations  differ  according  as  the  disease  is  acute  or 
chronic,  and  with  the  nature  of  the  symptoms,  whether  they  pertain 
to  the  intellect  or  otherwise.  That  insanity  is  a  purely  nervous 
disease  upon  which  pathological  investigations  can  throw  but  little 
light,  is  indeed  probable.  The  vital  forces  of  the  brain  may  become 
deranged  without  the  supervening  of  any  alteration  of  structure, 
that  can  be  detected.  It  is  known  that  both  acute  and  chronic 
inflammations  of  the  viscus  may  take  place,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  the  latter  may  be  the  sequel  of  the  former,  and  be  the  primary 
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physical  cause  of  insanity.  Some  writers  have  maintained  that 
disease  in  some  other  locality  may  establish  an  irritation  by  metas- 
tasis in  the  cerebral  convolutions.  Post  mortem  disclosures  have 
utterly  failed  of  establishing  the  truth  of  these  propositions  and  we 
are  still  left  to  conjecture  as  to  the  pathological  condition  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres,  attendant  on  menial  alienation. 

There  are,  however,  some  appearances,  that  have  been  described, 
worthy  of  attentive  study ;  they  may  be  regarded  as  letters  in  the 
alphabet,  that  may  ultimately  come  into  use  in  throwing  light  up6n 
the  subject. 

Foville  and  Finely  have  each  recorded  the  result  of  his  observations 
on  the  vesicular  matter,  viz : — that  it  is  injected,  of  a  deep  red  color 
and  preternaturally  soft — that  the  membranes  are  opaque  and  covered 
with  serum  lymph  or  pus.  The  bones  have  been  found,  in  some 
cases,  unnaturally  indurated  and  thickened,  and  in  other  cases  they 
have  presented  a  kind  of  atrophy  in  which  the  diploe  had  •  disap- 
peared, allowing  the  external  plate  to  crowd  upon  the  internal,  so 
as  to  present  a  manifest  depression  externally.  Sut  even  if  these 
appearances  are  confirmed,  an  interesting  question  might  arise  as 
to  whether  they  are  to  be  regarded  the  organic  cause  of  insanity  or 
the  effect. 

The  morbid  appearances  of  the  brain,  in  cases  where  persons  have 
died,  demented,  are  better  confirmed.  Paleness  of  the  viscus,  as  if 
from  the  absence  of  blood,  has  been  well  confirmed — a  collapsed  con- 
dition of  the  convolutions,  has  also  been  observed — sometimes  indu- 
rated, at  others  softened. 

In  congenital  idiocy,  the  convolutions  are  seldom  developed  and 
some  of  the  constituents  of  the  brain  in  its  healthy  condition  are 
believed  to  be  wanting.  The  brain  is  classed  among  the  albuminous 
tissues,  and  when  normal  the  fact  that  it  contains  a  definite  propor- 
tion of  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  would  argue  that  its  health  would 
cease,  if  either  of  these  were  wanting  or  deficient.  Yauquelin's 
chemical  analysis  of  the  brain,  in  numerous  instances,  disclosed  the 
interesting  fact,  that  the  due  proportion  of  phosphorus  and  sulphur, 
was  essentially  wanting  in  the  brains  of  idiots.  And  it  is  not 
improbable  but  that  acute  encephalitis,  such  as  occurs  in  malignant 
cases  of  scarlatina  may  diminish  the  quantity  of  these  essential 
ingredients,  and  be  one  cause  of  the  dementi®  that  is  sometimes 
witnessed  in  the  cases  that  recover. 
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The  researches  of  Esqairol,  present  many  interesting  facts  with 
regard  to  the  shape  of  the  skull,  as  having  some  relation  to  the 
intellectual  faculties ;  but  though  these  researches  have  been  great, 
they  may  not  have  accomplished,  as  yet,  anything  remarkable,  by 
way  of  elucidating  the  relations  which  these  malformations  may 
have  to  disordered  intellects. 

Treatment — Insanity  was  regarded  in  the  earlier  ages,  an  aw- 
ful dispensation  of  the  Almighty,  entirely  out  of  the  province  of 
medicine,  but  in  more  modern  times,  it  has  been  regarded  a  disease, 
that  may  often  prove  curable  under  a  proper  course  of  treatment. 
Since  the  attention  of  philanthropists  have  been  turned  to  the  insane, 
much  has  been  accomplished  of  a  praiseworthy  character,  in  pro- 
viding for  the  proper  treatment  of  this  unfortunate  class. 

Asylums  have  been  provided  in  all  christian  countries,  that  have 
been  the  means  of  exerting  a  beneficial  influence,  and  in  the  United 
States  the  results  have  been  very  encouraging.  A  very  great  propor- 
tion of  the  lunatics  admitted  into  these  asylums,  have  been  cured ; 
but  whether  by  any  therapeutical  treatment  that  has  been  brought 
to  bear,  is  exceedingly  doubtful.  But  little  opportunity  has  been 
presented  for  testing  homoeopathic  treatment  in  these  cases.  All 
the  asylums  have  been,  and  still  are,  under  the  direction  of  allo- 
pathic practitioners.  In  private  practice,  however,  many  cases 
have  received  homoeopathic  treatment,  and  it  is  believed,  with  salu- 
tary results.  The  moral  treatment  that  has  been  provided  in 
connection  with  asylums,  has  undoubtedly  proved  of  the  utmost 
advantage,  for  it  must  appear  reasonable  that  insane  patients  sur- 
rounded by  a  combination  of  circumstances,  in  every  way  calculated 
to  favor  the  recuperation  of  the  physical  powers,  and  at  the  same 
time  well  adapted  for  the  training  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties,  are  placed  in  a  better  condition  for  receiving  benefit  than 
they  otherwise  would  be,  if  left  unprotected  and  exposed. 

The  most  reasonable  course  of  treatment  is  that  which  may  be 
divided  into  the  moral  and  medicinal, 

The  moral  treatment  relates  to  the  management  of  the  insane  by 
secluding  them  from  such  influences,  as  appear  to  be  unfavorable 
to  their  mental  condition,  and  this,  it  must  be  admitted,  can  better 
be  accomplished  by  placing  them  in  appropriate  seclusion,  in  some 
well  regulated  asylum,  than  by  leaving  them  to  the  care  of  relations 
or  servants,  at  home. 
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There  may  be  caBes,  however,  in  which  patients  are  attached  to 
their  homes,  and  relations  and  associates,  to  a  degree,  that  secures 
to  them  sufiScient  reason  to  prevent  them  from  violent  outbreaks. 
Such  cases  may  not  be  benefitted  by  forcibly  taking  them  hence ; 
great  caution  should  be  exercised  in  cases  of  the  kind,  and  regard 
must  be  had  to  the  manifestations  in  all  cases,  both  of  mania  and 
monomania.  But  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  the  maniac  detests 
his  nearest  and  dearest  relatives  and  friends,  and  it  becomes  essen- 
tial^ both  for  his  protection  and  recovery,  as  well  as  to  secure  the 
safety  of  others,  that  he  should  be  placed  in  an  asylum. 

In  every  well  regulated  insane  establishment,  the  patients  are 
classified.  The  furious  should  be  separated  from  the  more  peaceable, 
and  those  who  are  convalesent  should  be  allowed  a  secluded  quarter 
of  their  own.  The  very  violent  should  be  so  secluded  and  restrained, 
as  to  subdue  their  turbulence,  if  possible  without  the  strait  jacket 
or  chains, — for  these  shackles,  too  often  prove  baneful  in  their  in- 
fluences, and  excite  and  infuriate  the  unfortunate  victims.  It  is 
now  a  well  settled  principle,  that  the  insane  should  never  be  harshly 
treated — ^firmness,  and  the  absence  of  everything  like  temper  on  the 
attendant,  are  absolutely  indispensable,  and  this  course,  it  has  been 
found,  rarely  fails  of  tranquillizing  the  most  furious  and  malevolent. 
In  all  cases,  however  the  maniac  and  monomaniac  should  be  so  well 
guarded,  as  to  be  continually  under  the  observation  of  the  keeper. 
The  entire  abolition  of  all  personal  restraint,  in  the  management  of 
the  insane,  has  of  late  been  found  entirely  effective.  To  accomp- 
lish this  a  most  rigid  system  of  constant  superintendence  is  necessary 
— the  attendants  should  be  humane  and  mild,  and  always  ready  to 
speak  a  kind  and  soothing  word,  and  moreover  to  seek  for  pleasing 
subjects  to  interest  the  minds  of  the  insane,  when  practicable.  The 
results  of  this  course  of  treatment  have  been  highly  satifactory  in 
many  of  the  most  prominent  insane  institutions  in  this  country, 
Erance  and  England. 

In  cases  where  corporeal  restraint  cannot  be  entirely  dispensed 
with,  it  has  been  found  useful  to  place  the  patient  by  himself 
under  as  favorable  circumstances  as  possible,  and  in  the  best  pos- 
sible situation  for  him  to  receive  all  the  kindness  that  can  be  be* 
stowed  upon  him. 

This  kind  of  discipline  for  the  insane,  it  is  believed,  has  been 
salutary  in  many  cases,  without  even  a  resort  to  medicinal  treatment 
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at  all,  and  all  systematic  efforts  to  induce  a  mental  occupation  of 
any  kind  to  prevent  insane  ideas  from  intruding,  must  favor  the 
convalescence  of  the  patient.  By  carefully  studying  the  mental 
characteristics  and  inclinations  of  patients,  it  is  probable,  that 
nearly  all  may  be  provided  with  labor  or  amusement,  that  will  exert 
the  most  beneficial  influence.  Some  may  delight  in  agriculture, 
some  in  horticulture,  some  in  the  work  shop,  some  in  music,  some 
in  reading  pleasing  stories,  or  narratives — all  these  classes  should 
be  provided  with  occupation  in  accordance  with  their  tastes — for  the 
very  one  provided  requires  the  attention,,  in  such  a  way,  as  to  produce 
a  moral  revulsion,  preventing  the  topics  of  hallucination  from  en- 
grossing the  mind.  Statistical  reports  are  sufficiently  abundant  to  | 
prove  the  salutary  influence  of  this  kind  of  trsiining  for  the  minds  of  a 
the  insane.                                                                                                        j 

It  has  been  found  impossible  to  benefit  monomaniacs,  by  trying  | 

to  reason  them  out  of  their  peculiar  notions ;  all  arguing  with  them 
should  be  avoided.  Whatever  insane  idea  the  monomaniac  may 
possess,  should  be  indulged ;  as  for  instance,  when  one  fancies,  that 
some  live  animal  is  in  him,  a  counter  impression  may  be  made,  by 
pretending  to  subject  him  to  a  process  for  its  removal.  Esquirol, 
mentions  the  case  of  one  who  fancied  be  cculd  not  void  his  urine, 
on  the  account  of  producing  a  second  deluge,  but  he  was  prevailed 
upon,  by  being  told  that  the  town  was  on  fire,  and  that  he  could 
save  it  from  destruction,  by  allowing  his  urine  to  pass  from  him. 
Other  interesting  cases  of  the  sort  are  recorded,  showing  the  neces- 
sity of  refraining  from  contradiction,  while  at  the  same  time,  a  judi- 
cious course,  apparently  favoring  the  insane  idea,  may  prove 
effectual  in  curing  the  difficulty. 

It  is  impossible  to  point  out  the  precise  course  to  be  pursued  in 
the  moral  treatment  of  the  insane,  under  all  cases*  Much  must  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  physicians. 

The  moral  treatment  of  those  suffering  from  Dementia  and  idiots^ 
has  of  late  years  attracted  the  attention  of  philanthropists. — That 
the  mind  can  be  improved  by  culture,  is  a  fact  universally  admitted. 
A.  systematic  method  of  training  or  cultivating  any  degree  of  mental 
endowment  that  may  exist  in  the  idiot,  it  is  probable,  may  contri- 
bute to  his  improvement,  if  not  to  his  entire  restoration.  Mr. 
Bichards,  in  his  school  for  idiots,  has  demonstrated  that  a  vast 
amount  can  be  accomplished  by  bringing  into  action  in  a  methodi- 
cal manner,  the  most  obscure  minds  of  the  idiotic  class. 
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CLINICAL  RECORD  AND  AUTOPSY. 

BT  C.  X.   TOOTHAKEB,  M.  D. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1854, 1  was  called  to  perform  an  aatopsy 
on  the  body  of  Mr.  J.  F.,  who  had  died  at  his  residence  in  this  city 
a  day  or  two  previons.  The  patient  had  received  homoeopathic 
treatment  for  one  week,  and  had  subsequently  been  transferred  into 
the  hands  of  an  allopathic  practitioner,  in  whose  care  he  had  re- 
mained some  weeks  previous  to  his  death. 

Dr.  Bishop  was  invited  to  assist  me,  by  whose  aid  and  in  accord- 
ance with  whose  general  views,  the  following  report  has  been  pre- 
pared. 

The  deceased  had  been  a  man  of  spare  habits,  of  nervous  bilious 
temperament,  sallow  complexion,  and  of  considerable  muscular 
power,  and  force  of  character. 

He  had  never  been  healthy,  always  complaining  of  weakness  in 
the  side  and  breast,  (hypochondria  and  epigastrium  or  scrobiculus). 
A  bilious  fever,  twenty-two  years  ago,  had  left  him  in  a  condition 
of  mental  weakness  like  a  child,  for  some  weeks.  Since  that  period 
he  has  always  been  complaining,  though  never  very  sick.  Would 
be  tolerably  well  through  the  winter,  but  every  spring  su£fered  from 
loss  of  appetite,  inward  weakness,  faintness,  depression  of  spirits, 
dejection,  and  fever,  symptoms  which  appeared  to  become  more  and 
more  aggravated  every  year.  Last  October,  after  his  return  from 
a  journey  to  the  western  states,  his  complaints  appeared  to  increase, 
attended  with  general  languor  and  depression,  costiveness,  sleepless- 
ness,— often  lay  awake  nearly  all  night, — appetite  good,  bdt  food 
appeared  to  do  no  good.     Continued  in  this  way  several  months. 

After  this,  his  senses  began  to  fail,  formed  erroneous  ideas  of 
things,  thought  that  he  was  in  debt  more  than  he  •was  worth,  and 
that  his  creditors  would  distress  him,  all  of  which  was  false ;  could 
not  be  convinced  that  it  was  not  all  true ;  once  made  an  attempt 
upon  his  life ;  complained  of  distress  in  the  head,  heaviness  and 
general  nervousness. 

He  now  took  to  his  bed,  and  his  wife  called  in  a  physician  (allo- 
pathic) ;  became  very  weak,  but  his  mind,  for  a  short  period,  ap- 
peared more  rational ;  constantly  very  costive,  except  when  under 
the  influence  of  purgative  medicine. 

After  this  he  took  a  severe  cold,  and  relapsed  into  his  former 
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desponding  state,  run  of  strange  notions,  asking  singnlar  questions, 
and  at  times  would  appear  to  have  lucid  intervals,  but  never  fally 

.  rational,  or  at  least  not  long  at  a  time,  and  no  sensible  improvement 
was  manifest  till  about  the  period  of  his  decease. 
After  having  been  placed  under  homoeopathic  treatment  one  week, 

.  without  much  apparent  change,  he  was  again  placed  in  charge  of  an 
old  school  physician,  who  attempted  to  relieve  him  by  the  adminiB- 
tration  of  purgative  medicines.  He  passed  a  few  dry,  hard,  roond 
sybila,  with  great  effort,  and  then  purgatives  ceased  to  have  any 
effect,  and  for  about  two  weeks  before  his  death,  the  bowels  were 
not  moved,  although  purgative  medicines  were  freely  given.  For 
eight  or  nine  days  no  food  was  taken. 

After  this,  a  lump  of  sugar  was  asked  for,  and  then  other  food 
was  taken  in  small  quantities.  This  he.  appeared  to  relish ;  spoke 
of  its  tasting  well  ;  and  continued  to  take  a  little  food  occasionallj, 
till  his  death,  which  happened  in  about  two  days  from  the  time  his 
appetite  returned.  During  the  last  few  days  of  his  life,  he  appeared 
more  comfortable ;  rested  and  slept  better  than  before,  and  to 
unpractised  eyes  almost  seemed  improving. 

For  at  least  twenty  years  before  his  death,  he  had  been  in  the 
frequent  habit  of  taking  cathartic  medicines,  often  took  calomel, 
and  afterwards  powders,  to  brighten  or  strengthen  him  up,  as  he 
expressed  it.  These  medicines  were  taken  almost  every  spring, 
and  frequently  at  other  times  in  the  year.  Often,  for  years  past, 
unable  to  do  more  for  two  months  or  more  at  a  time,  than  just  to 
drag  about ;  dejected ;  melancholic  ;  dyspeptic. 

Post   Mortem. 

On  removing  the  calvarium,  the  superficial  veins  were  found  con- 
gested, the  pia  mater  having  the  appearance  of  a  complete  net-work 
of  blood  vessels,  investing  the  entire  brain.  The  whole  veinous 
system  of  the  dura  mater,  the  pia  mater,  and  all  the  veins  of  the 
cerebrum,  being  much  more  perfectly  injected,  than  it  were  possible 
to  have  been  done  with  an  injecting  tube. 

In  following  the  course  of  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  the 
torcular  herophili,  and  the  lateral  sinuses,  they  were  all  found  dis- 
tended with  veinous  blood ;  also  the  straight  sinus,  and  the  inferior 
longitudinal  sinuses. 

In  the  cerebrum,  the  substance  of  the  brain  generally  appeared 
firm,  and  in  a  comparatively  healthy  state.     In  the  cerebellom,  it 
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was  mueh  more  eztensiyely  softened,  large  portions  of  the  cerebel- 
lom  being  nearly  broken  down,  or  with  scarcely  safELcient  tenacity  to 
retain  themselves  in  position  ;  the  white,  or  neorine,  assimilating  in 
color  and  appearance,  the  grey  matter,  and  so  softened  as  almost 
to  approaoh  a  liquid  state.  There  did  not  appear  to  be,  properly 
q)eaking,  any  thing  Uke  water  on  the  brain. 

Upon  opening  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  the  lungs  exhibited  evi- 
dences of  considerable  inflammatory  congestion,  and  incipient  hepa- 
tization, throughqut  their  entire  extent,  bui  still  with  sufficient 
crepitation  and  power  to  have  carried  on  the  circulution  for  some 
time ;  no  tubercles  or  softening.  The  left  lung  was  much  more 
affected  than  the  right.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  lung  was  in 
a  solid  mass,  grey  hepitization,  and  in  a  state  approaching  collapse, 
retaining  still,  however,  its  natural  form,  and  without  adhesions, 
except,  perhaps,  some  slight  adhesions  of  the  more  deeply  hepatized 
portions  to  the  back,  along  or  near  the  shoulder  blades.  TIm  infe- 
rior and  posterior  portions  of  the  lungs  were  much  more  seriously 
affected  than  the  superior  and  anterior  portions,  as  if  from  the  inflam- 
mation having  extended  upward  along  the  spine.  The  lungs  on 
their  exterior  surface,  exhibited  that  peculiar  pale  or  white  appear- 
ance, which  I  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  indicative  of  lack 
of  power  or  vital  force. 

The  heart  was  very  small,  {atrophy  of  the  heart)  and  entirely 
empty  of  blood.  The  cardiac  veins  were  fully  engorged,  forming  a 
complete  and  beautiful  net-work  over  the  entire  surface,  and  of  a 
bright  blue  color. 

The  liver  was  the  most  healthy  organ  in  the  cavities  of  the  body, 
the  results  of  some  recent  inflammation  being  all  that  could  be  per- 
ceived. The  spleen  was  much  more  affected  than  the  liver,  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  its  condition  had  much  to  do  with 
the  general  heiilth  of  the  patient. 

The  stomach  was  most  seriously  implicated ;  its  interior  surface 
or  mucous  membrane  being  nearly  destroyed,  its  color  entirely 
changed  to  a  dirty  brown ;  the  parietes  being  thin  and  almost  trans- 
parent ;  the  rugsd  entirely  obliterated  ;  the  mucous  membrane  seemed 
changed,  and  to  have  lost  the  power  of  secreting  its  accustomed 
gastric  juice,  in  place  of  which  it  was  covered  with  a  dirty,  watery 
substance,  of  a  brownish  color,  and  apparently  altogether  unfit  to 
aid  in  the  digestive  functions,  as  the  stomach  also  must  have  been 
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for  the  reception  and  transmission  of  food.  It  would  scarcely  seem 
possible,  that  ordinary  remedies  could  act  upon  tissues  so  much  dis- 
organized, or  could|  through  them,  be  communicated  to  other  organs 
and  tissues,  so  as  to  produce  an  action  fayorable  to  the  restoration 
of  health.  Much  more  reasonably  might  a  homoeopathic  remedy, 
acting  through  the  healthy  papilla  of  the  mouth  and  tongue,  be 
expected  to  reach  the  nervous  centres,  and  to  modify  the  diseased 
conditions,  than  crude  doses  of  drugs,  in  such  a  stomach,  could  be 
expected  to  produce  results  favorable  to  health. 

The'intestinal  canal,  throughout  its  entire  extent,  was  in  a  con- 
dition quite  similar  to  the  condition  of  the  stomach ;  the  whole  inte- 
rior coating,  mucous  membrane,  being  softened,  its  rugss  generally 
obliterated,  its  power  of  excitation  and  consequent  contractility 
lost ;  a  semi-serous  .exudation  in  a  thickened  or  half-dried  state, 
covering  its  surface  in  place  of  the  accustomed  mucous  coat  and 
mucous  secretion.  The  whole  length  of  the  canal  was  filled  alter- 
nately with  lumps  or  knots  of  hardened  foeces  and  wind  or  gas,  the 
gas  occupying  the  spaces  between  each  sybila,  or  knot,  distending 
the  parieties  of  the  intestine,  and  to  a  great  extent  preventing  the 
peculiar  vermicular  motion  necessary  for  the  expulsion  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  canal.  Thus  from  the  pylorus  to  the  anus,  the  duode- 
num, the  colon,  the  small  intestines,  &c.,  might  be  considered  as  a 
continuous  bladder  or  sack,  formed  of  a  series  of  short  bladders, 
each  filled  with  wind,  and  each  separated  from  the  other  by  a  knot 
or  ball  of  hardened  sybilla,  creating  what  might  be  termed  a  series 
of  incarcerations,  alternated  with  a  series  of  knotted  sybilla,  and 
entirely  preventing  the  natural  healthy  vermicular  motion  of  the 
intestines. 

Enquiries  and  Beflections. 

As  a  result  of  this  autopsy,  the  following  enquiries  and  sugges- 
tions present  themselves.  First,  where  is  the  seat  of  this  disease  ? 
The  brain  and  the  abdomen  at  death  exhibit  the  most  important 
lesions.  Is  the  disease  located  in  either  of  these  organs,  and  do 
the  other  organs  suffer  only  by  sympathy,  or  where  is  the  location 
of  the  dyscrasia  which  has  brought  about  this  condition,  and  which 
has  resulted  in  death  ? 

When  other  evidences  are  wanting,  the  early  symptoms  are  to  be 
regarded  of  primary  importance  in  determining  the  seat  of  a  difl- 
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ease.  These  symptoms  point  aneqnivocally  to  the  abdominal  cavity 
and  to  the  digestive  and  assimolative  functions.  The  case  is  one  of 
want  of  assimolation.  The  digestive  functions  might  have  been 
weak.  They  no  doubt  became  impaired*  The  assimulative  func- 
tions were  much  weaker  and  more  impaired.  In  the  earlier  stages, 
the  digestion  had  been  perfect.  At  length  it  became  occasionally 
deficient.  But  the  assimulative  functions  were  never  healthy.  Suf- 
ficient food  had  been  taken  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  System,  and 
this  food  had  to  sufficient  extent  been  prepared  in  the  stomach  to 
enter  into  the  circulation,  but  here  it  had  been  arrested.  Thos^ 
organs  that  form  the  blood,  and  convert  its  elements  into  the  vari- 
ous tissues  of  the  body,  were  unable  properly  to  fulfil  their  office. 
The  first  efiect  was  seen  in  the  lean  and  spare  figure  of  the  man, 
even  in  what  was  thought  to  be  his  healthy  state.  This  deficiency 
in  assimulation  produced  a  deficiency  in  the  digestive  function.  The 
excess  of  nourishment  is  thrown  back  into  the  intestinal  canal,  at 
first  to  increase  the  foecal  discharges,  at  length  to  be  converted 
into  gaseous  products,  until,  finally,  these  gasses  so  accumulate,  as 
to  fiU  all  parts  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  foeces  are  converted 
into  balls  or  lumps,  and  are  pressed  upon  and  rolled  over,  till  they 
become  hardened,  and  are  coated  with  slime  from  the  irritated  and 
decaying  mucous  surfaces,  which  a  feverish  heat  in  some  portions  of 
the  canal  renders  dry  and  stickey.  The  fceces  are  consequently 
voided  with  difficulty,  and  after  much  straining,  having  been  a  long 
time  in  passing  through  the  whole  intestinal  canal,  blocked  up  as 
they  are  in  their  passage  by  successive  balls  of  sybiUa,  and  bladders 
of  wind  or  gas. 

The  disease  in  this  case  existed  at  first  in  the  assimulative  func- 
tions. It  was  afterwards  reflected  back  upon  the  digestive  organs 
and  upon  the  whole  internal  mucous  surface,  and  afterwards  ireached 
the  brain,  which  it  affected  more  seriously  in  the  cerebellum,  the  seat 
of  animal  life,  than  in  the  cerebrum,  the  seat  of  perception  and 
reason,  though  at  times  its  effects  were  to  be  perceived  in  nearly 
every  part  of  the  whole  organism. 

This  case  brings  to  mind  some  remarks  of  the  lamented  Professor 
Iioomis  on  chlorosis,  which  were  published  in  this  Journal  whilst  he 
was  occupying  the  chair  of  Professor  of  Midwifery  and  the  Diseases 
of  Women  and  Children  in  the  Homoeopathic  College  of  Pennsylva- 
nia.    Chlorosis  was  regarded  by  the  Professor  as  a  disease  having 
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▼erj  intimate  relation  to  digestion  and  assknnlation,  and  it  would 
require  but  little  exercise  of  the  imaginatire  powers  to  suppose  that 
this  patient  was  nearly  in  the  same  condition  in  early  life,  as  are 
those  who  in  passing  the  climacterics  of  life,  are  affected  with 
chlorotic  symptoms. 

The  second  question  which  suggests  itself  is,  Why  did  this  patient 
become  deranged  ?  An  answer  to  this  question  might  be  supposed 
to  be  found  in  the  extremely  diseased  condition  of  the  brain  itself 
and  especially  of  the  cerebellum,  from  which  febrile  irritation  had 
been  made  to  extend  itself  to  the  cerebrum,  and  to  involve  the 
whole  brain.  Perhaps,  however,  a  more  correct  answer  would  be 
found  in  the  extensively  diseased  condition  of  the  whole  mucous  sur- 
face of  the  intestines,  as  well  as  of  the  stomach,  of  the  effects  of 
which  irritations  upon  the  brain,  we  have  such  numerous  examples 
in  living  subjects.  The  irritation  of  teething,  of  worms,  of  several 
forms  of  abdominal  fever  and  inflammation,  are  instances  illustra- 
ting by  their  reflex  action  upon  the  brain,  the  connection  subsisting 
between  this  great  central  organ  and  these  mucous  surfaces,  jnst  as 
the  fact  that  extensive  destruction  of  the  exterior  surface,  or  of  the 
skin,  (as  by  burns  and  scalds)  is  usually  attended  with  delirium,  is 
an  illustration  of  the  connection  subsisting  between  the  brain  and 
the  outer  sur&ees  of  the  body. 

We  submit,  also,  whether  the  co*existence  of  extensive  disease 
of  the  mucous  surfaces,  with  so  entire  a  softening  of  the  cerebellum, 
the  cerebrum  being  found  at  the  same  time  in  a  comparatively 
healthy  state,  is  or  is  not  confirmatory  of  the  idea,  that  the  cerebel- 
lum is  in  some  peculiar  manner  the  seat  of  life. 

The  third  inquiry  we  would  make  is  in  regard  to  treatment:— 
What  might  reasonably  be  expected  from  medicines  in  such  a  con- 
dition? 

First,  Cathartic  medicines,  as  they  would  usually  be  administered 
by  allopathic  physicians.  What  effect  might  they  be  expected  to 
produce  ? 

The  usual  effect  of  cathartic  medicines  when  taken  into  a  healthy 
stomach  is  two-fold.  First,  its  irritating  effect  upon  the  mueoos 
surface,  and  second,  its  power  of  excitation  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  upon  the  alimentary  canal,  or  intestinal  tube.  Its  irrita- 
tion of  the  mucous  surfaces  causes  those  surfaces  to  pour  forth  sa 
abundant  secretion,  which  is  modified  in  its  ^sharacter  by  the  speci- 
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fie  hfttore  of  tbd  medicine  itself,  or  by  the  kind  of  aotion  it  indnees 
in  tkoee  inrfaoefl,  whilst  by  its  reflex  action  upon  the  nerves  of 
motion,  as  well  as  by  other  means,  the  same  medicine  may  incite, 
and  may  modify  (strengthen  or  weaken,  as  the  case  may  be)  the 
Termienlar  motion  of  the  intestinal  canal.  This  vermicular  motion 
is  no  doubt  the  mechanical  agency  by  means  of  which  the  contents 
of  the  tube  is  forced  onwards  in  Its  passage,  until  at  the  outlet  of 
the  canal,  it  is  at  length  evacuated  from  the  system.  Now,  in  the 
eariy  stages  of  this  complaint,  cathartic  medicines  would  no  doubt 
produce  this  two-fdd  action.  They  would  compel  the  mucous  sur- 
iaces  to  eject  an  abundasit  amount  of  secretions  into  the  intestinal 
tube.  They  would  incite  to  action  the  nerves  of  motion  by  which 
these  secretions  would  be  rapidly  passed  along  the  tube,  and  ex- 
pelled from  the  body.  The  poisonous  drug,  acting  upon,  irritating 
and  inflaming  these  mucous  surfaces,  is  at  length  overcome,  drenched 
and  driven  out,  together  with  the  deluge  of  secretions  it  had  itself 
excited  and  brought  forth.  Such  in  a  healthy  system,  and  such  in 
a  system  not  too  much  deranged,  and  the  futictions  of  which  had 
not  been  too  much  weakened,  would  probably  be  the  invariable 
efiiset  of  drastic  medicines. 

B«t  such  is  not  the  invariable  effects  of  medicine  upon  diseased 
systema.  Experience  has  proved  that  it  is  altogether  possible  for 
the  system  to  be  in  such  a  state  that  purgatives  may  be  given  in 
any  quantity  without  producing  their  customary  purgative  effects. 
Indeed,  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  purgative  medicines  is  always 
attended  with  one  of  the  following  results:  either  the  st^nach  and 
bowels  become  weakened,  so  that  slight  causes,  as  a  cold,  some  ' 
diange  in  diet,  or  even  fruits,  and  other  ordinarily  healthy  food,  pro« 
duce  oathartio  eftcts,  or  the  re^erae  occurs,  purgatives  cease  to 
have  their  wonted  power,  large  doses  must  be  resorted  to  in  order 
to  move  the  systeni  at  all,  and  at  length,  utther  from  want  of  power 
in  the  system  or  other  cause,  they  oease  to  produce  any  evacuations 
howcTer  freely  administered.  Gases  of  ttis  kmd  have  not  unfre* 
qnently  come  under  my  personal  notice.  I  have  seen  strong  men 
dde  after  the  most  horribly  excruciating  anguish,  the  doctor  dedar- 
mg  that  he  had  given  oathartio  medicines  enough  to  kill  ten  men; 
without  any  evaeuation  having  been  produced  by  all  these  doses, 
which  had  been  administered  under  the  perhaps  mistaken  notion, 
thftt  it  was  indispensable  to  tJie  life  (rf  the  patient,  to  ^^opsn  thi 
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prima  via.'^  Indeed,  I  do  not  think  it  is  too  xnnoh  to  assert,  that  a 
large  portion  of  our  dysenterfes  and  diarrhoeas,  and  other  acnte 
diseases,  as  also  a  mnch  larger  portion  of  our  so  called  chronie  dis- 
eases, are  the  results  of  drastic  purgatiyes. 

Now,  either  the  frequent  administration  of  drastic  medicines,  or 
some  other  cause,  or  some  combination  of  causes,  had,  in  this  case, 
superinduced  that  condition  of  the  system,  in  which  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  purgative  medicines  to  produce  their  customary  effect 
When  such  medicines  were  taken  into  the  stomach,  the  mucous  sur- 
face being  already  nearly  destroyed,  these  irritating  substances 
came  in  almost  immediate  contact  with  the^serous  membranes,  the 
cavities  became  filled  with  a  glutinous  adhesive  serous  secretion, 
the  propelling  power  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  whole  intestinal 
canal  was  weakened,  wherever  the  medicine  exerted  its  effects,  and 
all  these  doses  of  medicine  only  served  to  distend  still  further  the 
parietes  of  the  abdomen,  without  the  possibility  of  their  making 
any  downward  progress  along  the  course  of  the  intestinal  tube. 
The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  action  of  purgative  medicines  in 
this  and  similar  cases  might  be  better  seen,  could  we  pursue  the 
course  of  action  created  in  its  passage,  and  witness  the  efforts  of 
nature  to  rid  itself  of  the  offensive  materials  with  which  it  is  already 
overcome.  The  stomach  makes  a  weakened  but  a  spasmodic  effort 
to  pour  its  contents  through  the  pyloric  orifice,  the  duodenum 
presses  it  onward  towards  the  intestinal  tube,  until  it  meets  one  of 
the  balls  or  sybilla  previously  described.  Against  this  obstruction 
so  long  as«  there  is  suflEicient  power  in  the  organs  and  nerves  of 
motion,  or  so  long  as  the  contractile  force  of  the  stomach  and  dno- 
denum  continue  to  be  exerted,  it  is  swayed  backward  and  forward, 
in  a  vain  endeavor  to  remove  the  obstruction,  supported  as  it  is  by 
a  bag  of  wind,  which  is  agun. supported  by  another  similar  obstruc- 
tion, and  so  on  by  at  least  a  hundred  distinct  incarcerations  of  a 
similar  character.  The  stomach  has  an  effort  to  make  far  beyond 
its  power,  to  force  a  passage  through  all  these  obstacles,  throagh 
the  long  and  tortuous  windings  of  the  intestinal  tnbe^  and  it  has  no 
assistance.  The  cathartic  itself  has  no  dissolving  power  to  set 
upon  these  masses  of  sybilla.  The  serous  secretion  with  which  the 
intestine  is  filled  is  rather  glutinous  than  otherwise,  and  does  not 
possess  the  dissolving  power  of  mucous  secretions.  The  intestme, 
which  in  a  healthy  state  has  itself  a  contractive  force  and  a  vermis 
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cnlar  motion,  is  now  destitute  of  both,  partlj  from  its  diseased  con- 
dition, and  partlj  because  it  is  constantly  distended  with  gas. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  possibility  of  action*  The  defences  from 
ifithont  are  perfectly  impregnable.  The  stomach  can  never  force  a 
passage  through  all  these  obstructions,  and  stimulated  to  the  effort 
it  most  succumb,  and  death  must  be  the  result. 

Such  has  been  the  frequent,  the  too  frequent  consequence  of  the 
admiuiBtration  of  cathartics ;  of  a  blind  adherence  by  physicians 
to  their  fayorite  maxim,  ^^open  the  prima  via"  ;  and  such,  reason, 
philosophy,  the  common  ^ense  of  medicine,  ought  to  teach  all  prac* 
titioners  would  be  the  invariable  result,  whenever  the  conditions  are 
suoh  as  above  described. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  this  place  to  speak  of  the  effects  of  such 
doses  of  drugs  upon  the  system  in  general,  of  their  direct  prostra- 
ting effects,  nor  to  explain  that  most  cathartics,  if  retained  in  the 
system,  or  if  not  expelled  in  the  evacuations,  become  themselves  a 
direct  cause  of  death.  These  facts  are  too  well  known  to  physi- 
eisDs  to  require  comment. 

Every  cathartic  contains  in  itself  an  active  poisonous  principle, 
which,  if  it  be  retained  in  the  stomach  until  its  entire  action  is 
developed,  may  prove  as  fatal  as  an  over  dose  of  arsenic.  Of  the 
manner  in  which  these  poisons  exert  their  poisonous  effects,  until 
they  result  in  a  softening  of  the  tissues  of  the  stomach,  of  the  brain, 
or  of  some  of  those  central  organs  on  which  life  is  dependent,  it  is 
not  my  purpose  at  the  present  time  to  speak.  Every  well  educated 
physician  can  carry  x>ut  these  reflections  for  himself,  and  it  will  not 
he  difficult  for  him  to  perceive  the  dangers  to  which,  in  difficult 
cases,  he  subjects  his  patient,  by  the  administration  of  cathartic 
medicines. 

The  next  enquiry  I  would  propose  is  in  regard  to  the  effects  of 
homoeopathic  medicines.  These  medicines,  when  properly  adminis- 
tered, aet  directly  upon  the  diseased  conditions.  By  getting  up  an 
action  in  many  respects  similar  to  that  which  nature  is  inducing, 
they  aid  nature  in  her  efforts  to  cure.  Their  mission,  therefore,  is 
not  to  the  healthy  organs,  to  incite  them  to  unnatural  and  perhaps 
to  unavailing  efforts,  but  to  those  organs  and  tissues  which  are  under 
the  bfluence  of  disease.  These  organs  manifest  the  effects  which 
the  morbific  influence  has  already  produced  upon  the  system,  and 
by  these  effects  the  homoeopath  is  guided  in  his  selection  of  an 
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antagonistio  remedy.  He  B^eks  not  for  a  remedy  antagonistic  to 
the  conditions  which  are  now  manifest,  bnt  antagonistic  to  the  mor- 
bific agent  that  has  produced  those  conditions,  and  of  this  antago- 
nism he  judges  by  the  effects  which  the  morbific  agent  has  produced, 
as  compared  with,  the  known  pathogenetic  effects  of  remodies,  the 
nature  of  which  has  been  carefully  studied,  and  the  disease  produ- 
cing influences  which  have  been  fully  investigated  and  under- 
stood. Here,  in  the  selection  of  his  remedies,  lies  his  principal 
advantage.  His  refmedie^  are  directed,  not  against  the  results  pro- 
duced, the  lesions  created,  or  the  symptoifis  manifest,  so  that  he 
selects  his  remedies  on  account  of  their  antagonism  to  these  results 
and  lesions,  but  his  remedies  are  selected  because  they  are  known 
to  have  produced  similar  resnltB,  lesions  or  symptoms,  upon  persons 
in  health,  to  those  which  are  observable  in  the  case  he  has  to  treat, 
and  consequently  they  are  perceived  to  act  on  the  same  plane  ss 
the  morbifio  agent,  to  incite  the  same  organa,  and  may  be  expected 
to  antagoniee,  not  the  symptoms  or  lesions,  but  the  ag^at  or  bflu- 
ence  by  which  those  symptoms  or  lesions  are  prodticed. 

The  homoeopathic  and  allopathic  physicians  might  not  inaptly  be 
compared  to  the  oommanding  generals  of  two  armies,  each  layifig 
siege  to  some  important  fortress.  The  allopathic  practitioner  sets 
on  the  principle  of  a  general,  who  looking  only  at  the  slugs,  bails 
and  missiles  of  the  enemy,  as  the  direct  cause  of  the  destruction  of 
his  forces,  directs  all  his  energies  against  these  mute  and  unconsci- 
ous agents  of  destruction,  and  is  engaged  in  ineffectual  efforts  to  turn 
them  aside,  and  direct  them  into  other  channels,  or  to  resist  their 
propulsive  force,  and  arrest  thtir  progress,  whilst  the  real  enemy 
still  remains  securely  entrenched  behind  the  walls. 

The  homoBopathist,  on  the  contrary,  might  be  compared  to  a 
general,  who,  as  he  looked  upon  these  missiles  of  destruction,  and 
oonsidered  their  force,  number  and  direction,  carefully  calculated, 
from  these  and  other  manifestations  which  in  the  progress  of  the 
siege  he  was  enabled  to  discover^  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  who 
lay  hidden  beneath  the  entrenchments,  and  the  nature  of  the  force 
which  might  be  most  effective  to  dislodge  and  eventually  to  destroy 
him  altogether.  Sngaging  in  no  useless  contest  with  the  mnsiles 
of  the  enemy,  but  leaving  tbem  to  pursue  thmr  course  till  their 
force  is  spent,  he  reserves  his  strength  for  the  contest  with  the 
enemy  himself,  whose  locale  and  power  these  miasileB  have  enabled 
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kim  more  accvratefy  to  discover,  and  consequently  more  directly  to 
assail.  So  the  tme  homodopathio  physician  regards  each  symptom 
as  a  missile  thrown  ont  by  some  concealed  enemy^  as  a  resalt  pro- 
daced  by  some  abnormal  action  or  agent,  the  exact  nature  and  cha- 
racter of  which  is  represented,  and  is  discoverable  only,  in  the 
totality  of  the  symptoms,  in  the  conditions  produced,  or  which  are 
being  produced  in  the  whole  economy.  These  symptoms  are  to  him 
a  portraiture  of  the  disease.  They  are  what  he  sees,  and  conse- 
quently what  he  knows,  of  the  conditions.  They  are  the  mirror 
which  reflects  back  to  him  the  exact  image  of  the  enemy  he  is  about 
to  assail,  and  over  which  he  expects  ultimately  to  triumph. 

It  will  be  seldn,  then,  that  in  all  these  dangerous  cases,  homoeo- 
pathic remedies,  if  wisely  administered,  and  with  due  referenoe  to 
all  the  conditions,  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  benefit  to  the 
patient.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  every  homoeopathic  physician 
knows  how  to  administer  them,  nor  that  the  best  informed  physician 
wiU  not  sometimes  err,  nor  that  if  correctly  administered  they  will 
always  cure,  but  I  mean  to  say,  and  to  say  disttnetly,  that  if  cor- 
rectly administered,  they  will  aJways  benefit.  The  laws  of  medica- 
tion are  as  fixed  and  invariable  as  the  laws  of  matter,  and  it  is  one 
of  these  laws  that  if  you  antagonize  the  disease  you  benefit  the 
patient. 

Homoeopathic  remedies,  then,  by  antagoninng  the  disease  in  the 
totality  of  its  manifestations,  would  have  added  strength  and  power 
to  the  vital  force,  and  enabled  it  with  more  certainty  and  power  to 
act  in  the  expulsion  of  the  ofiensive  matters,  as  well  as  to  aid  in 
the  restoration  of  health. 


The  following  interesting  article  we  take  from  The  North  American 
HouMeopalhio  Journal,  which  we  are  truly  glad  to  see  revived  under 
promising  and  most  encouraging  auspices — ^we  trust  no  physician 
of  our  school  will  do  himself  so  great  an  injustice  as  to  suffer  it  to  be 
absent  from  his  study  table — ^we  want  such  books  as  this,  books  that 
will  draw  some  of  our  body  away  from  the  ej/mptom  li$t$  into  the 
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broad  fields  of  nature,  science  and  art,  over  which  oar  grand  law, 
nmilia  rimiWnM  eurantur^  leads  every  inquiry  after  truth. 

FOOD,  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS 

In  the  April  number  of  the  London  Quarterly  Review  we  find  a 
very  interesting  paper  upon  the  adulteration  of  food.  The  facts 
upon  the  subject  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  researches  and  analyses 
of  Arthur  Hill  Hassall,  M.  D.,  chief  analyst  to  the  Sanatory  Com- 
mission  of  London,  from  the  years  1851  to  1854  inclusive. 

These  investigations  demonstrate  an  amount  of  turpitude  and  in- 
difference to  human  health,  on  the  part  of  a  majority  of  London 
grocers,  butchers,  and  other  dealers  in  the  necessaries  of  life,  which 
are  truly  astounding. 

We  advise  all  tea  and  coffee  drinkers,  and  all  hen  vivanttj  to 
peruse  the  entire  article,  and  then  appreciate  how  God  in  his  mereyi 
has  spared  them  from  paralysis,  and  other  serious  maladies. 

We  make  the  following  quotations  from  the  article  alluded  to : 

^^  If  we  could  possibly  eliminate,  from  the  mass  of  human  disease, 
that  occasioned  by  the  constant  use  of  deleterious  food,  we  should 
find  that  it  amounted  to  a  very  considerable  per^centage  on  the 
whole,  and  that  one  of  the  best  friends  of  the  doctor  would 
prove  to  be  the  adulterator.  But  even  our  refuge  fails  us  in  our 
hour  of  need ;  the  tools  of  the  medical  man,  like  those  of  the  sappers 
and  miners  before  Sebastopol,  often  turn  out  to  be  worthless.  Drugs 
and  medical  comforts  are  perhaps  adulterated  as  extensively  as  any 
other  article." 

*'  When  Catherine  de  Medicis  vrished  to  get  rid  of  obnoxious  per- 
sons in  an  ^^  artistic"  manner,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  presenting 
them  with  delicately  made  sweetmeats,  or  trinkets,  in  which  death 
lurked  in  the  most  engaging  manner ;  she  carried 

"Pure  death  in  an  ear-ring,  a  casket, 
A  signet,  a  fan-moont,  a  filigree  basket" 

**  Her  poisoned  feasts  are  matters  of  history,  at  which  people 
shudder  as  they  read  ;  but  we  question  if  the  diabolical  revenge  and 
cold-blooded  wickedness  of  an  Italian  woman  ever  invented  much 
more  deadly  trifles  than  our  low,  cheap  confectioners  do  on  the  largest 
scale.  We  select  from  some  of  these  articles  of  bonbonnerie  the 
following  feast,  which  we  set  before  doting  mothers,  in  order  that 
they  may  see  what  deadly  dainties  are  prepared  for  the  especial  de- 
lectation of  their  children :" — 

For  want  of  spaoe  we  shall  only  quote  the  following  as  a  sample. 

"Mixed  Sugar  Ornaments, 
"  Purohaied  in  Middle  Bow^  Jlolbam.'* 
«  The  confectionery  in  this  parcel  is  made  up  into  a  variety  of 
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forms  and  deTicei|^  aB  hats,  jnes,  baskets,  and  dishes  of  fruit  and 
vegetables.  One  of  the  hats  is  colored  yellow  with  Chrfmiate  of 
Lead^  add  has  a  green  hat-band  round  it  colored  with  Ar%enite  of 
Copper:  a  second  hat  is  white,  with  a  blue  hat^band,  the  pigment 
being  Prussian-Blue.  The  baskets  are  colored  yellow  with  Ghromate 
of  Lead.  Into  the  coloring  of  the  pears  and  peaches  the  usual  non- 
metallic  pigment,  together  with  Chromate  of  Lead  and  Middle  Bruns- 
wick Greeuj  enter  largely ;  while  the  carrots  represented  in  a  disk 
are  colored  throughout  with  a  Red  Oxide  of  Leadj  and  the  tops  with 
Brunamck  Oreen.  This  is  one  of  the  worst  of  all  the  samples  of 
colored  sugar  confectionery  submitted  to  analysis,  as  it  contains  no 
less  than/otir  deadly  poisons  /" 

'^  The  painted  feast  contains  then,  among  its  highly  injurious  in- 
gredients, ferro-cyanide  of  iron  or  Prussian-blue,  Antwerp-blue,  gam- 
boge, and  ultramarine,  and  among  its  deadly  poisons  the  three  chrome 
yellows,  red  lead,  white  lead,  vermilion,  the  three  Brunswick  greens, 
and  Scheele*8  green  or  arsenite  of  copper.  The  wonder  is  that,  con- 
sidering we  set  such  poison-traps  for  children,  ten  times  more  en- 
ticing and  quite  as  deadly  as  those  used  to  bane  rats,  that  the  greater 
number  of  youngsters  who  partake  of  them  are  not  at  once  dis- 
patched, and  so  undoubtedly  they  would  be,  if  nurses  were  not  cau- 
tious about  these  colored  parts,  which  have  always  enjoyed  a  bad 
name  under  the  general  denomination  of  '  trash  and  messes/  As  it 
is,  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Letherby  that  "  no  less  than  seventy 
cases  of  posioning  have  been  traced  to  this  source,  within  three 
years  I" 

Our  suoceeding  remarks  will  fall,  we  fear,  like  a  bomb  upon  many 
a  tea-table,  and  stagger  teetotalism  in  its  stronghold.  A  drunkard's 
stomach  is  sometimes  exhibited  at  total-abstinence  lectures,  in  every 
stage  of  congestion  and  inflammation,  painted  up  to  match  the  fervid 
eloquence  of  the  lecturer.  If  tea  is  our  only  refuge  from  the  frightful 
maladies  entailed  upon  us  by  fermented  liquors,  we  fear  the  British 
public  is  in  a  perplexing  dilemma.  Ladies,  there  is  death  in  the 
teapot !  Green  tea  drinkers,  beware  !  There  has  always  been  a  vague 
idea  afloat  in  the  public  mind  about  hot  copper  plates — a  suspicion 
that  gunpowder  and  hyson  do  not  come  by  their  color  honestly.  The 
old  Dutchess  of  Marlborough  used  to  boast  that  she  came  into  the 
world  before  *  nerves  were  in  fashion.'  We  feel  half  inclined  to 
believe  this  joke  had  a  great  truth  in  it ;  for  since  the  introduction 
of  tea,  nervous  complaints  of  all  kinds  have  greatly  increased  ;  and 
we  need  not  look  far  to  find  one  at  least  of  the  causes  in  the  teapot. 
There  is  no  such  a  thing  as  pure  green  tea  to  be  met  with  in  England. 
It  is  adulterated  in  China ;  and  we  have  lately  learnt  to  adulterate 
it  at  home  almost  as  well  as  the  cunning  Asiatic.  The  pure  green 
tea  made  from  the  most  delicate  green  leaves  grown  upon  manured 
soil,  such  as  the  Chinese  use  themselves,  is,  it  is  true,  wholly  un- 
tainted ;  and  we  are  informed  that  its  beautiful  bluish  bloom,  like 
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that  Qpon  a  grape,  is  given  by  tlie  third  process  of  roasting  wUcb  it 
undergoes.  The  enormous  .demand  for  a  moderately-priced  green 
tea  which  has  arisen  both  in  England  and  China  since  the  opening 
of  the  trade,  has  led  the  Hong  merchants  to  imitatate  this  peculiar 
color;  and  this  they  do  so  successfully  as  to  deceiYC  the  ordinary 
udges  of  the  article.  Black  tea  is  openly  colored  in  the  neighbor- 
lood  of  Canton  in  the  most  wholesale  manner. 

Mr.  Robert  Fortune,  in  his  very  interesting  work,  ^^Tbe  Tea 
Districts  of  China  and  India,"  gives  us  a  good  description  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  coloring  process  is  performed,  as  witnessed  by 
himself. 

^'  Having  procured  a  portion  of  Prussian-blue,  he  threw  it  into  a 
porcelain  bowl,  not  unlike  a  chemist's  mortar,  and  crushed  it  into  a 
very  fine  powder.  At  the  same  time  a  quantity  of  gypsum  was  pro- 
duced and  burned  in  the  charcoal  fires  which  were  then  roasting  the 
teas.  The  object  of  this  was  to  soften  it,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
readily  pounded  into  a  very  fine  powder,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Prussian-blue  had  been.  The  gypsum,  having  been  taken  out  of 
the  fire  after  a  certain  time  had  elapsed,  readily  crumbled  down^ 
and  was  reduced  to  powder  in  the  mortar.  These  two  substances, 
having  been  thus  prepared,  were  then  mixed  together  in  the  propor- 
tion of  four  parts  of  gypsum  to  three  parts  of  Prussian-blue,  and 
formed  a  light  blue  powder,  which  was  then  ready  for  use. 

^'  This  coloring  matter  was  applied  to  the  teas  during  the  process 
of  roasting.  About  five  minutes  before  the  tea  was  removed  from 
the  pans — the  time  being  regulated  by  the  burning  of  a  joss-stick — 
the  superintendent  took  a  small  porcelain  spoon,  and  with  it  he 
scattered  a  portion  of  the  coloring  matter  over  the  leaves  in  each 

Ean.  The  workmen  then  turned  the  leaves  round  rapidly  with  both 
ands,  in  order  that  the  color  might  be  equally  difi'used.  During 
this  part  of  the  operation  the  hands  of  the  workmen  were  quite  blue. 
I  could  not  help  thinking  if  any  green-tea  drinkers  had  been  present 
during  the  operation  their  taste  would  have  been  corrected  and  I 
believe  improved. 

^'  One  day  an  English  gentleman  in  Shanghae,  being  in  conversa- 
tion with  some  Chinese  from  the  green-tea  country,  asked  them  what 
reason  they  had  for  dyeing  the  tea,  and  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  without  undergoing  this  process.  They  acknowledged  that 
tea  was  much  better  when  prepared  without  having  any  such  ingre- 
dients mixed  with  it,  and  that  they  never  drank  dyed  tern  them- 
selves, but  justly  remarked,  that,  as  foreigners  seemed  to  prefer 
having  a  mixture  of  Prussian-blue  and  gypsum  with  their  tea  to 
make  it  look  uniform  and  pretty,  and  as  these  ingredients  were  cheap 
enough,  the  Chinese  had  no  objection  to  supply  them,  especially  as 
such  teas,  always  fetched  a  higher  price. 

'^  I  took  some  trouble  to  ascertain  precisely  the  quantity  of  color- 
ing matter  used  in  the  process  of  dyemg  green  teas,  not  certainly 
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with  the  view  of  assisting  othsrs^  either  at  home  or  abroad,  in  the 
art  of  coloring,  but  aimplj  to  show  green«tea  drinkers  in  England, 
and  more  partioolarly  in  the  United  States  of  America,  what  quantity 
of  Prnssian-blne  and  gypsum  they  imbibe  in  the  course  of  one  year. 
To  14^  lbs.  were  applied  8  mace  2^  caudereens  of  coloring  matter, 
or  rather  more  than  an  ounce.    To  every  hundred  pounds  of  colored 

freen  tea  consumed  in  England  or  America,  the  consumer  actually 
rinks  more  than  half  a  pound  of  Prussian-blue  and  gympsum.  And 
yet,  tell  the  drinkers  of  this  colored  tea  that  the  Chinese  eat  cats 
and  dogs,  and  they  will  hold  up  their  hands  in  amazement  and  pity 
the  poor  Celestials." 

If  the  better  class  of  black  and  all  green  teas*  are  thus  vilely 
adulterated,  the  reader  may  lancy  that  he  can  at  least  take  refuge 
in  coffee — alas !  in  too  many  cases  he  will  only  avoid  Scylla  to  fall 
into  Charybdis.  Coffee,  as  generally  sold  in  the  metropolis  and  in 
all  large  towns,  is  adulterated  even  more  than. tea.  The  Treasury 
Minute,  which  allowed  it  to  be  mixed  with  chicory,  is  at  the  head 
and  front  of  the  offending.  In  the  year  1840  this  celebrated  Minute 
was  issued  by  the  sanction  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir 
C.  Wood,  the  immediate  consequence  of  which  was,  that  grocers 
began  to  mix  it  with  pure  coffee  in  very  large  quantities,  quite  for- 
getting to  inform  the  public  of  the  nature  of  the  mixture,  and  ne- 
fleeting  at  the  same  time  to  lower  the  price.  The  evil  became  so 
agrant  that  upon  the  installation  of  the  Derby  administration,  Mr. 
D'Israeli  promised  to  rescind  this  license  to  adulterate ;  but  before 
the  promise  was  redeemed,  the  administration  was  rescinded  itself. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  upon  his  aoceptance  of  office,  loth,  it  appears,  to 
injure  the  chicory  interest,  modified  the  original  Minute,  but  allowed 
the  amalgamation  to  continue,  provided  the  package  was  labelled 
**  Mixture  of  Chicory  and  Coffee."  It  was  speedily  found,  however, 
that  this  announcement  became  so  confounded  with  other  printing 
on  the  label  that  it  was  not  easily  distinguishable,  and  in  conee- 
quence  it  was  provided  that  the  words  *^  This  is  sold  as  a  mixture  of 
Chicory  and  Coffee,"  should  be  printed  by  themselves  on  one  side 
of  the  canister.  It  may  be  asked  what  is  the  nature  of  this  ingre- 
dient, that  the  right  to  mix  it  with  coffee  should  be  maintained  by 
two  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  during  a  period  of  fifteen  years 
as  jealously  as  though  it  wero  some  important  principle  of  our  con- 
Btitation  ?  Chicory,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  is  an  insipid  root,  totally 
destitute  of  any  nourishing  or  refreshing  quality,  being  utterly  defi- 
cient in  any  nitrogenized  principle,  whilst  there  are  strong  doubts 
whether  it  is  not  absolutely  hurtful  to  the  nervous  system.  Pro- 
fessor Beer,  the  celebrated  oculist  of  Vienna,  forbids  the  use  of  it  to 
his  patients,  considering  it  to  be  the  cause  of  amaurotic  blindness. 
Even  supposing  it  to  be  perfectly  harmless,  we  have  a  material  of 

*  Assam  tea  is  the  only  exeeption  to  this  nde,  bat  very  little  of  it  is  imported. 
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the  value  of  8i.  a  pound,  which  the  grocer  is  allowed  to  mix  ad  HH- 
turn  with  one  worth  Is.  4(2.  If  the  poor  get  the  benefit  of  the  adul- 
teration, there  might  be  some  excuse  for  permitting  the  admixtore 
of  chicory,  but  it  is  proyed  that  the  combination  is  sold  in  many 
shops  at  the  same  price  as  pure  cofiee.  Analyses  made  by  Dr.  Has- 
sall  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  different  samples  of  coffee,  purchased 
in  all  parts  of  the  metropolis  before  the  issuing  of  the  order  for  the 
labelling  of  the  packages  *^  chicory  and  coffee,"  proved  that,  in  a 
great  number  of  cases,  articles  sold  as  ^*  finest  Mocha,"  '^  choice 
Jamaica  coffee,"  ^^  superb  coffee,"  &c.,  contained,  in  some  eases,  very 
little  coffee  at  all ;  in  others  '^  only  a  fifth,  a  third,  half,"  &c.,  the 
rest  being  made  up  mainly  of  chicory. 

Numerous  analyses  have  been  made  of  most  of  the  articles  of 
food  and  drink  in  common  use,  by  Dr.  Hassell,  and  in  a  large 
majority  of  instances,  with  results  similar  of  the  following : 


A  Cup  OF  Tea            or  a           Cup  op  Cqfpeb. 

In  the  Tea. 

In  the  Coffee. 

If  Green — 

Chicory. 

Prussian-blue. 

In  the  Chicory.' 

Turmeric. 

Roast  wheat. 

China  clay  or  French  chalk. 

"     acorn. 

Used  tea-leaves. 

"    mangold  wurzel. 

Copperas. 

"    beans. 

If  Black- 

"    carrots. 

Gum. 

"    parsnips. 

Black  lead. 

"    lupin-seeds. 

Dutch  pink. 

*•    dog-biscuit. 

Used  tea  leaves. 

*^    horse-chestnuts. 

Leaves  of  the  ash,  sloe,  haw- 

Oxide of  iron. 

thorn,  and   of  mahy  other 

Mahogany  sawdust. 

kinds. 

Baked  horse's  liver. 

In  the  Milk. 

«    bullock's  liver. 

On  an  average  25  per  cent,  of 

In  the  Milk. 

water. 

Water  25  per  cent. 

Annatto. 

Annatto. 

Treacle. 

Flour. 

Flour. 

Treacle. 

Oxide  of  iron. 

Oxide  of  iron. 

And  other  unknown  ingredients 

And  other  unknown  ingredients. 

In  the  Sugar. 

In  the  Sugar. 

If  Brown — 

If  Brown — 

Wheat  flour. 

Wheat  flour. 

Hundreds  of  the  suger  insect. 

Hundreds  of  the  sugar  insect. 

If  White- 

If  White- 

Albumen  of  bullock's  blood. 

Albumen  of  bullock's  blood. 
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LETTER  FROM  C.  DUNHAM,  M.  D. 

WiLBBAD,  Sbptbhbbb  6,  1855. 
A  Yisit  to  Bonninghansen  must  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  every 
Homoeopathic  physican.  He  is  the  acknowledged  master  of  Materia 
Medica,  and  one  of  the  most  acute  and  most  uniformly  snccessfol 
practitioners  of  our  school.  Moreoyer,  he  was  for  thirty  years 
the  intimate  personal  friend  of  Hahnemann,  and  he  is  the  only 
German  physican  with  whom  Hahnemann  continued  on  friendly 
terms  after  his  removal  to  Paris.  Living  in  the  little  city  of 
Miinster  in  patriarchal  simplicity,  he  is  occupied  during  more  than 
half  of  every  day  by  office  patients;  his  correspondence  with 
patients  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  keeps  him  busy  for  several 
hours  more,  and  every  day  he  receives  letters  of  consultation  from 
various  European  physicans,  while  hardly  a  season  passes  without 
bringing  him  as  a  visitor  some  Homoeopath,  young  or  old,  seeking 
instruction  in  Homoeopathy,  or  advice  for  some  specially  difficult 
case  of  disease.  It  were  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  hospitable 
reception  than  he  accords  to  all.  I  have  found  in  the  course  of  my 
joumeyings,  that  many  of  the  best  Homoeopaths  of  Europe  are  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  his  pupils;  and  quite  a  number  of  the 
most  brilliant  discoveries  and  cures  made  in  different  countries  by 
practitioners  of  our  school  were  suggested  by  him  in  corres- 
pondence. For  example,  having  had  opportunity  to  see  the  letters 
on  both  sides,  I  may  mention  that  the  singular  prescription  of 
sulphur  in  eholera^  made  in  1854,  by  Dr  Perousel  of  Nantes,  was 

Buggested  by  BSnninghausen.  The  cholera  occurring  in  an  unusual 
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form,  Dr.  Perousel  not  feeling  Bare  of  his  ground,  ^rrote  to 
Bonninghausen  for  advice.  The  latter  recommended  Buiphur^ 
and  80  saccessful  was  this  treatment  that  the  French  government 
awarded  to  Dr.  Perousel  a  gold  medal  for  his  skilful  practice. 

Bonninghausen 's  practice  is  confined  to  his  office.  His  method 
of  proceeding  is  a  model,  and  those  who  understand  it  will  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  those  clinical  remarks  in  which  Bonninghausen's 
works  and  fugitive  writings  are  peculiarly  rich.  Every  case  of 
disease  is  systematically  described,  and  every  prescription  noted 
in  a  journal)  which  now  extends  from  the  year  1832,  through  92 
large  octavo  volumes.  These  and  all  his  note  books  are  placed 
entirely  at  the  service  of  every  physicfan  who  comes  to  him  in 
search  of  knowledge.  From  the  peculiar  system  adopted  by  him, 
the  keeping  of  this  journal  involves  no  loss  of  time.  He  does  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  record  every  symptom  of  which  the  patient 
may  complain.  It  is  enough  to  note  those  which  are  characteristic 
of  the  particular  diseased  condition  under  consideration,  that  is, 
those  w^hich  point  out  unmistakably  the  remedy  to  be  given  ;  those 
symptoms  which  are  in  their  turn  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  this 
particular  remedy,  and  belonging  in  their  integrity,  to  no  other. 
By  confining  himself  to  these,  his  description  of  the  disease  is  very 
short,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  very  clear.  It  would  be  quite 
impossible  for  one  conversant  with  Materia  Medica,  to  read 
Bonninghausen's  description  of  an  ordinary  case,  and  not  see  the 
necessity  of  giving  just  the  remedy  he  gives,  whereas,  we  can  all 
remember  reading  in  the  periodicals  whole  pages  of  description,  and 
being,  at  the  end,  utterly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  author's  reasons  for 
giving  what  he  gave. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  journal  are  obvious.  Not  only  can  one 
follow  up  the  treatment  of  a  case  with  greater  exactness  and 
certainty ;  when  thus  enabled  to  see,  at  any  time  a  picture  of  the 
original  state  of  the  patient  and  his  successive  advances  towards  a 
cure ;  but  clinical  notes,  thus  exactly  kept,  furnish  means  of  solving 
many  problems  in  Materia  Medica,  which  have  hitherto  vexed 
practitioners.  It  is  by  these  means  that  Bonninghausen  has  been 
enabled  to  make  so  many  discoveries  in  Materia  Medica,  and  so 
greatly  to  increase  the  exactitude  of  our  knowledge  of  remedies.  If, 
for  example,  in  any  given  history  of  disease  one  prominent  symptooL 
occur,  which  is  not  found  under  any  remedy,  he  notes  in  a  separate 
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book  kept  for  the  purpose,  this  symptom  and  the  remedy  given, 
with  the  result.  In  a  few  months,  and  perhaps  not  for  years,  he 
has  opportunity  to  repeat  the  obserration.  Another  note  is  added 
to  the  former.  If  the  result  of  a  number  of  these  experiments 
concur,  this  sympt<te  is  noted  with  a  mark  of  interrogation  under 
the  remedy  which  seemed  to  remove  it.  If  subsequent  experience 
confirm  this  supposition,  he  notes  the  fact  as  a  clinical  symptom 
in  his  repertory,  for  a  subsequent  edition.  Thus  he  discovered 
the  efficiency  of  Staphysagria  in  polypus  rasi,  of  Oalcarea  carh. 
against  taenia,  and  of  Kreasote  and  Sepia^  in  diabetas  mellitus,  etc., 
etc.  It  is  with  ttna  exactitude,  trusting  nothing  to  memory  or  to 
general  impressions,  that  his  investigations  are  made, — again,  if  he 
thinks  he'  has  remarked  any  peculiarity  in  the  action  of  a  remedy — 
as,  for  instance,  that  it  produces  certain  symptoms  not  recorded  in 
the  proving,  or  that  it  acts  rather  on  one  side  of  the  body  than  on 
the  other,  etc.  This  supposition  is  noted  in  his  register,  and  if 
confirmed  by  subsequent  observation,  is  recorded  in  its  appropriate 
place.  Finally  where  contradictory  symptoms  are  found  in  a 
proving,  and  it  is  doubtful  in  which  of  the  two  series,  lies  the  true 
indication  for  selection — and  >  this  is  true  of  very  many  of  our 
remedies,'and  here  lies  one  of  the  practitioner's  great  difficulties — ^he 
foUowiB  the  same  method,  until  accumulated  experiences,  extending 
through  years,  show  him  the  propriety  of  basing  prescriptions  upon 
one  or  the  other  of  the  contradictory  groups.  Here  we  see  how 
those  observations  are  made,  which,  as  we  meet  them  in  his  books, 
make  us  exclaim:  *^How  does  he  know  that?"  ^^That  is  not 
found  in  the  Materia  Medical"  Or  even,  "  That  is  contrary  to  the 
Materia  Medica !"  In  these  journals  accumulate  materials  for  special 
studies — ^works  on  special  groups  of  disease,  such  as  Bonning- 
hausen  has  given  us  an  example  of,  although  imperfect,  in  his  essay 
on  Internuttent  Fever,  and  such  as  be  is  now  preparing  for  publica- 
tion on  JEpilepfy,  His  journals  contain  records  of  more  than  six 
hundred  cases  of  Epilepsy,  of  which,  nearly  three-fourths  were 
cared.  They  are  very  rich  too  in  cases  of  mental  disease,  which  is 
yery  common  in  Westphalia. 

Short  and  clear  descriptions  of  disease,  such  as  Bonninghausen 
endeavors  to  present  in  his  journals,  are  by  no  means  easily  written. 
They  involve  a  profound  and  accurate  knowledge  of  Materia 
Medica ;  for  how  can  we  seize,  with  certainty,  on  those  symptoms 
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in  a  patient's  narrative,  whioh  are  characteristic  of  tbe  remedy  to 
be  given  nnless  we  are  conversant  with  the  characteristics  of  all 
remedies  in  the  Materia  Medica?  Hence,  such  a  knowledge  of 
Materia  Medica  is  the  first  sine  qua  non  of  the  practitioner.  Its 
necessity  was  seen  hy  BSnninghansen  at  tM  beginning  of  his 
career,  and  he  then  began  and  has  ever  since  continued  a  systematic 
Btady,  following  various  methods  at  different  times.  The  works  he 
has  published  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  notes  made  in  the  ooune 
of  these  studies. 

In  studying  a  remedy,  as  in  prescribmg,  he  pays  greatest  attentioB 
to  the  characteristicB  of  the  remedy — ^to  those  symptoms  wfaiek 
distinguish  a  given  remedy  from  all  others.  For  in  almost  eveiy 
proving,  certain  peculiarities  are  noticed,  which,  ^  like  the  scarlet 
thread  in  the  cable  of  the  English  marine,"  run  through  eveiy 
group  of  symptoms  and  distinguish  these  groups  from  groups  otho^ 
wise  similar,  produced  by  other  drugs :  and  without  a  knowledge  d 
these,  it  is  impossible  to  prescrible  with  certainty.  These  peeulisri- 
ties  are  found  most  frequently  in  the  eanditumt  of  time  an.d  eireuimr 
9taneen  of  aggravation  and  amelioratum. 

The  various  classes  of  symptoms  recorded  in  a  proving,  hate 
different  degrees  of  importance,  when  viewed  as  indications  for 
selections ;  but  which  of  them  are  the  more  important^  and  which 
the  less  so,  can  be  ascertained  only  by  dinical  experience.  To 
solve  these  questions  has  been  BSnninghausen's  constant  study,  by 
the  means  before  described.  The  varieties  of  Ben9atMn»^  he  hdds 
to  be  least  important ;  whether  absolutely  so,  or  whether  patients 
and  physicians  are  equally  unable  to  employ  with  precision,  the 
abstract  terms,  by  which  we  qualify  them.  For  example,  it  matters 
little  whether  a  pain  described,  as  ^  pricking,  piercing,  sticking  <v 
<^iggi^g ;  itching,  stinging,  scratching  or  gnawing ;  what  one  would 
express  by  one  term,  another  would  describe  by  another ;  certainty 
is  impossible,  and  clinical  experience  shows  it  to  be  unnecessary. 
At  least,  we  should  never  be  induced  to  neglect  other  symptoms,  by 
a  desire  to  meet  these  with  exactness.  Only  when  a  sensation  is 
decided  and  unmistakable,  like  decided  huming^  should  it  be  tak^ 
into  great  account.  It  is  far  more  important^that  the  heaUty  of 
the  %emation  or  phenomenon  should  agree  in  the  patient's  descrip- 
tion and  in  the  proving  of  the  drug,  and  especially  that  it  should 
occur  in  both,  on  the  tame  eide  of  the  body,    A  vast  number  of 
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eases  in  Bonniiighaiiseii's  journals  show  the  necessity  of  this  agree- 
ment. Bat  on  this  point  the  Materia  Medioa  is  partioalarlj  meagre 
in  its  information.  Hence,  the  necessity  and  the  value  of  obserya- 
tions  made  on  the  plan  before  described,  as  pursued  by  BSnning- 
hausen,  and  the  results  of  which  on  this  subject  have  been  recently 
published  by  him  in  a  little  work,  entitled,  ^^Die  Korperseiten 
nnd  Yerwandschaften."  To  this  matter  he  attaches  great  import- 
ance, and  any  careful  practitioner  may  satisfy  himself  about  it,  by 
obserring  the  relative  action  of  Oalearea  and  Sulphur^  for  example, 
on  the  right  and  the  left  eye,  in  diseases  of  that  organ. 

But  most  important  of  all,  in  the  selection  of  a  remedy,  is  a 
correspondence  of  the  conditions  of  time,  aggravation  and  amelio- 
roHon*  These  conditions  are  the  most  characteristic  features  of 
eyery  proving,  and  hence,  the  most  important  for  the  purposes  of 
individualisation. 

From  what  has  been  said,  follow  certain  peculiarities  in  Biinning- 
hausen's  treatment  of  periodical  and  paroxysmal  diseases,  in  which 
bis  success  is  yery  great.  In  Intermittent  Fever,  for  example,  he 
pays  but  little  attention  to  the  paroxysm  itself.  The  shock  of  chill 
and  fever  overshadows  by  its  violence  all  characteristic  peculiarities, 
and  prevents  any  individulisation  of  the  case.  The  symptom  of 
the  apyrexia,  and  especially  the  conditions  of  time  and  circumstance 
form  the  basis  of  the  prescription.  The  period  at  which  thirst 
occurs,  and  the  character  of  the  thirst  are  the  only  symptoms  of 
paroxysm,  which  he  has  found  important.  Still  more  does  the 
above  hold  true,  with  regard  to  Epilepsy  the  violent  paroxysm,  of 
which  are  nearly  alike  in  all  patients.  In  this  disease,  the  con- 
ditions of  the  interval,  and  above  all,  the  previous  history  of  the 
patient  furnish  the  necessary  data,  but  these  are  often  gained  only 
by  almost  infinite  labor  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner.  A  recent 
ease  of  Epilepsy  of  two  years  standing,  cured  by  a  single  dose 
of  Viola  tricolor^  200th,  furnishes  an  example  of  this.  The 
paroxysms  occurred  at  night,  several  in  the  course  of  a  week ;  there 
was  nothing  remarkable  about  them,  nor  about  the  interval ;  but 
on  enquiry  it  appeared  that  the  patient  had  formerly  had  onuta 
lacteUy  which  had  been  driven  in  two  years  before  by  external 
applications,  and  the  symptoms  of  which  so  far  as  remembered, 
indicated  Viola  trioohr.  BSnninghausen  has  not  figured  largely  in 
the  literature  of  onr  school,  yet  his  contributions  have  been  of 
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greater  value  to  ns  than  those  of  any  other  writer,  if  we  except 
perhaps  our  own  Bering.  Although  a  profound  scholar  he  has 
not  felt  called  upon  to  write  an  organon  or  indeed  any  theoretical 
work ;  but  his  labors  have  always  had  a  practical  end ;  his  aim  has 
been  to  subserve  the  needs  of  the  practising  physician.  Hence  the 
difficulties  of  our  method  have  been  his  constant  study.  Many  of  oar 
provings  are  uncertain  guides — with  the  pure  effects  of  the  drugs 
are  mingled  the  secondary  and  alternate  effects  in  a  way  most  apt 
to  puzzle  the  prescriber.  In  the  manner  I  have  described,  he  has 
investigated  this  matter  and  embodied  the  results  in  his  Repertory 
Taschenbuck.  Again,  every  proving  consists  ef  a  great  collection 
of  symptoms,  very  many  of  which  are  common  to  the  whole 
Materia  Medica.  In  the  great  masa  of  these,  the  characteristio 
symptoms,  the  real  gems  of  the  proving,  are  overwhelmed  and  well 
nigh  lost.  To  discover  and  bring  these  up  to  view  is  the  practi- 
tioners' and  students'  great  difficulty,  bemoaned  for  thirty  years 
past  in  every  periodical.  Tet  Bbnninghausen  is  almost  the  only 
one  who  has  ever  applied  himself  to  the  task  of  collecting  and  col- 
lating these  characteristics.  His  little  work  on  this  subject  although 
not  recent,  is  still  of  great  value  to  the  student.  It  is  a  misfortune 
for  our  American  students  that  our  translators  selected  the  elemen- 
tary works  of  Jahr  in  preference  to  Bonninghausen. 

Bonninghausen's  Repertory,  the  first  that  appeared,  although 
faulty  in  its  division  into  two  parts,  is  yet  the  best  we  have.  It 
was  the  only  one  used  by  Hahnemann,  and  Mad.  Hahnemann  has 
assured  me  that  he  regarded  it  as  indispensable.  Certain  peculiari- 
ties of  this  work  and  the  ^'  Pocket  Book,"  require  explanation.  The 
Repertory  is  not  a  mere  compilation  from  the  Materia  Medica.  It 
contains  also  many  original  observations  made  as  before  explained. 
Hence  the  critics  are  right  in  complaining  that  many  things  in  these 
books  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  original  provings.  But  it  is  the 
very  richness  of  the  work  with  which  they  find  fault — Tor  the  manner 
in  which  these  original  observations  'were  made  is  a  guarantee  of 
their  accuracy.  Again,  it  is  said  that  the  eonditionM  of  each  symp- 
tom should  follow  the  symptom  itself,  instead  of  being  placed  in  a 
separate  chapter.  But  this  would  involve  a  vast  amount  of  repe- 
tition, and  would  be  making  of  the  Repertory  a  small  Materia 
Medica — and  the  book  would  then  be  open  to  many  of  the  objections 
which  apply  to  Jahr's  Repertory.  It  would  be  too  large  and  clumsy 
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for  a  Repertory*  It  would  not  save  time,  nor  be  more  accurate  than 
at  present. 

For  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  Repertory  can  be  a  snbstitute 
for  the  Materia  Medica,  nor  can  it  enable  the  practitioner  A  dis- 
pense with  diligent  study  of  the  latter. 

As  before  remarked,  Bonninghausen  is  now  engaged  in  a  treatise 
on  the  care  of  epilepsy.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  he  should 
publish  a  new  edition  of  his  Repertory.  Many  as  have  been  the 
attempts  to  supply  our  need  in  this  regard,  we  are  still  without  a 
respectably  good  repertory,  Bonninghausen's  excepted.  Jahr's  is 
laboriously  compiled,  but  the  plan  is  a  bad  one ;  the  work  is  cum- 
berous,  and  the  groups  of  symptoms  are  so  cut  up  that  a  proper 
selection,  by  means  of  it,  is  almost  impossible.  Moreover,  the 
author,  never  woe  a  pradieing  Homoeopathic  physician,  and  lacking 
therefore  the  important  guide  of  clinical  experience,  has  indus- 
triously gathered  from  Homoeopathic  literature  the  chaff  with  the 
wheat;  this  work  affords  us  many  false  lights  as  beacons.  We 
have  long  and  anxiously  awaited  a  Repertory  from  our  Hering ;  but 
no  sign  comes.  Bonninghausen  has  materials  at  hand  for  a  third 
edition  of  his  work,  this  would  be  freed  from  the  fault  of  previous 
editions  and  enriched  by  a  mass  of  unspeakably  rich  experiences, 
accumulated  during  twenty  years  of  constant  practice — ^materials 
which  if  he  do  not  employ  them  will  be  valueless.  It  is  possible 
that  a  memorial  from  America  might  stimulate  him  to  the  work. 

As  to  the  dose,  since  1842,  Bonninghausen  has  given  the  200th 
potency^  prepared  after  Hahnemann's  method  by  the  apothecary 
Lehnnann  of  Sohoningen.  At  first  he  gave  this  potency  occasion- 
ally, then  more  frequently,  as  experience  gave  him  confidence,  and 
for  the  last  eight  years  he  has  given  almost  no  other  potency.  The 
effects  of  these  doses  are  undeniable.  There  they  stand  on  his 
journals  in  black  and  white— and  though  one  or  two  of  his  cases 
may  be  open  to  question,  yet  \n  fifty  octavo  volumee  there  must  be 
many  indisputable  cures.  Their  effects  are  testified  to  by  the  many 
patients  of  Bonninghausen  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  I  have  my- 
self experienced  them  in  a  remarkable  manner.  During  six  weeks, 
I  spent  the  greater  part  of  each  day  in  his  office,  observing  every 
patient  and  noting  every  prescription  and  its  effects.  It  has  never 
been  my  fortune  to  see  good  results  follow  any  treatment  eo  quichly 
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and  so  untfarmlyj  and  that  too,  in  diseases  the  most  deeply  rooted, 
and  the  least  amenable  to  ordinary  treatment 

At  the  same  time,  Bonninghansen  does  not  hold  himself  exclu- 
siyeljito  the  200th  or  to  the  high  potencies.    Ho  is  of  opinion 
that  cases  not  unfrequently  occur  in  which  a  remedy  clearly  indicated 
will  act  only  when  given  in  a  certain  potency  which  may  be  high  or 
may  be  very  low.  Dr.  Chapman,  of  London,  a  very  keen  observer, 
makes  a  similar  remark,  furnishing  striking  illustrations  of  it  from 
his  own  practice,  and  an  epidemic  of  dysentery  is  still  remembered 
in  Brooklyn  in  which  Dr.  Wells  found  that  Nuz  vomica,  the  remedy  re- 
quired, had  no  effect  when  given  in  the  mother  tincture,  low  or  medium 
potencies,  but  proved  immediately  curative  in  the  highest  potencies, 
80  that  after  this  discovery  a  single  dose  of  the  400th  sufficed  for 
every  case.    In  this  fact  we  may  find  an  explanation  of  the  dis- 
crepancies of  testimony  on  the  subject  of  Thuja  in  small-pox.    Bon- 
ninghansen has  perscribed  in  many  cases  of  small  pox,  Thuja  200, 
with  remarkably  good  effect.     Mr.   Wilson  tried  it  in  London 
Hahnemann  Hospital  with  equally  good  results.    Hering  has  made 
the  same  remark.     I  have  myself  seen  its  favorable  action.    On  the 
other  hand  Wurmb  of  the  Vienna  Homodopathic  Hospital  tried 
Thuja  in  15  cases  without  any  good  result — but  as  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  give  the  200th  he  tried  the  15th  decimal  dilution. 
Undoubtedly  it  is  far  from  scientific  to  assume  a  priori  that  the 
potency  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence.    This  may  be  just  one  of 
those  cases  in  which  the  potency  is  of  the  greatest  moment.    When 
a  scientific  man  undertakes  to  imitate  the  experiment  of  another  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  the  results  of  the  latter,  he  is  inexcusable  if 
he  deviate  in  the  least  particular  from  the  course  pursued  by  his 
predecessor.     He  has  no  right  to  assume  that  in  this  or  that  point 
lies  the  essential  principle,  and  that  the  other  matters  are  super- 
fluous.   What  would  be  thought  of  a  chemist,  who,  wishing  to  re- 
peat the  experiment  of  another,  and  obtain  a  certain  precipitate, 
should  take  it  for  granted  that  it  matters  not  how  much  anmonia^ 
for  example,  he  may  add  to  a  given  solution.    Whereas,  a  certain 
quantity  will  give  the  precipitate,  but  an  excess  will  re-dissolve  it, 
and  spoil  the  experiment.* 

♦  Mr.  Leadam,  of  Loudon,  therefore,  made  perhaps  a  mischieTous  error,  when  in 
Ills  work  on  <«  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,'*  he  qnoted  Bdnninghauien  as  re- 
l|  commending  Thi^a  80,  instead  of  200,  for  Small-poz. 
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Of  Btill  greater  importance  than  the  cboioe  of  the  potency,  Bon- 
ninghansen  considers  the  rule  that  the  dose  is  not  to  be  repeated 
until  the  effects  of  the  former  dose  have  entirely  ceased.  On  this 
rule,  he  thinks  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid.  Examples  of  ill 
effects  resulting  from  breaches  of  it  are  to  be  found  scattered 
through  his  Journal,  for  "  Homer  sometimee  nods."  It  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  him  to  give  nothing  in  chronic  diseases  for  months 
after  a  dose  of  some  long  acting  one,  the  patient  improving  all  the 
while. 

Some  writers>bave  endeavored  to  establish  fallacies  in  Bonning- 
hansen's  testimony  on  the  subject  of  the  potency.  They  say  that, 
his  practice  being  entirely  an  office  practice,  he  cannot  observe  his 
patients,  and  fancies  them  cured,  when  in  truth  they  have  only  be- 
come tired  of  the  treatment.  This  is  childish.  No  case  is  recorded 
as  cured,  unless  the  patient  present  himself  and  give  good  evidence 
of  being  cured.  His  journals  are  consciencionsly  kept,  although 
now  and  then  an  error  might  occur,  still  the  mass  of  bis  reported 
cures  cannot  be  called  into  question.  For  myself,  personal  obser- 
vation has  satbfied  me.  It  has  been  said,  also,  that  Bonninghau- 
sen,  not  having  been  educated  for  the  medical  profession,  is  igno- 
rant, and  makes  mistakes  in  diagnosis,  and  hence  his  reports  are 
not  reliable.  Who  does  not  make  occasional,  even  frequent  errors 
in  diagnosis  ?  Certainly,  whether  he  studied  in  youth,  or  in  middle 
age,  when  his  faculties  were  more  mature,  I  have  never  conversed 
with  a  medical  man  more  learned.  But  the  most  ignorant  could 
scarcely  mistake  Intermittent  Fever,  Mania,  Epilepsy,  or  the 
thousand  and  one  inveterate  skin  diseases,  for  the  cure  of  all  of 
which  Bonninghausen  is  so  justly  famous.  And  if  he  have  cured 
these  with  the  2(M)th,  let  him  make  whatever  other  errors  you 
please,  he  has  shown  that  the  high  potencies  act.  Finally,  critics 
say,  these  potencies  may  do  in  chronic  diseases,  but  they  will  not 
act  in  acute  ones.  This  is  answered  by  the  brilliant  results  of  the 
practice  of  the  younger  Dr.  Bonninghausen,  who  graduated  with  honor 
about  three  years  ago  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  the  very  shrine 
of  Allopathy— and  learned  in  all  the  learning  of  the  old  school,  this 
accomplished  and  able  young  man  applied  himself  diligently,  under 
his  father's  guidance,  to  the  study  of  Homoeopathy,  and  established 
himself  a  year  ago  about  twenty  miles  from  Miinster.  It  was  my 
good  fortune  to  meet  him,  and  hear  from  his  own  lips  an  account  of 
his  success.    He  has  given  generally  the  200th,  treating  all  sorts 
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of  cases,  acute  and  chronic,  such  as  occur  in  a  general  country 
practice.  He  has  had  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  cases  of  TyphoB, 
"which  in  Westphalia  is  a  grave  form  of  Typhus  Gerebralis,  much  like 
the  British  ship-fever,  and  very  fatal.  The  average  duration  of  these 
cases  was  fourteen  days.  He  gave  only  the  200th,  and  lost,  of  the  one 
hundred  and  forty-seven,  only  one  case,  a  consumptive  man.  He 
generally  repeated  the  dose  once  in  twelve  hours.  Of  Intermittent 
fever,  he  has  treated  sixty  cases,  curing  all  but  two  by  the  first 
dose.  A  remarkable  case  of  hemiplegia  of  three  years  standing, 
in  a  child  of  eight  years,  was  cured  by  a  singh  dose  of  cale.  earb. 
200,  the  cure  requiring  three  months.  Of  this  case  I  heard  in  MUn- 
ster  before  seeing  Dr.  B.  He  has  just  acceded  to  a  nnmeronsly 
signed  memorial  from  the  inhabitants  of  Rotterdam,  and  goes  to 
establish  himself  in  that  city,  where  I  doubt  not  a  brilliant  career 
awaits  him.  In  conclusion  of  this  subject  of  the  potencies,  a  qnes- 
tion  about  which  so  many  well  authenticated  facts  are  met  by  so 
many  h  priori  objections,  while  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  main- 
tain their  efficacy  are  so  apt  to  deny  the  propriety  or  necessity  of 
ever  resorting  to  the  lower  or  very  low  potencies.  I  cannot  do 
better  than  relate  an  anecdote,  which  was  told  me  in  nearly  the 
same  words  by  both  the  parties  concerned. 

A  young  Allopathic  physician,  full  of  zeal  against  Homoeopathy, 
chancing  to  come  to  Mlinster  to  spend  a  week  or  two,  was  induced 
by  his  friends  to  call  upon  Bonninghausen.  He  began  immediately 
to  offer  objections  to  the  theory  and  the  use  of  Homoeopathy.  Bat 
said  Bonninghausen  to  him  ^*  In  a  matter  which  is  purely  experimen- 
tal as  Homoeopathy  is,  it  is  very  unwise  to  begin  by  offering  a  priori 
objections,  come  to  my  office  every  day,  and  observe  the  effects  of 
my  treatment.  If  the  Remedies  produce  no  effects,  then  there  will 
be  no  need  of  objections. — ^If  on  the  other  hand,  you  become  con- 
vinced that  they  are  effective,  that  will  be  the  proper  time  to  talk 
over  your  objections."  The  young  man  assented,  come  daily  and 
observed  attentively.  After  the  lapse  of  a  fortnight,  Bonninghausen 
said  to  him :  *^  Now  let  us  talk  of  those  objections  you  have  to 
Homoeopathy,"  "Oh"  he  replied  "I  have  no  longer  any.  I  hate 
seen  effects  from  your  remedies  which  I  could  never  hope  to  produce 
with  mine.  Teach  me  your  method,  and  I  will  become  a  Homceo- 
pathist."  This  young  physician  is  now  one  of  the  best  and  most 
celebrated  Homoeopathists  in  Northern  Germany.  The  moral  is 
clear.  G.  D. 
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Messrs.  Editors  : 

Is  yonr  issue  for  August,  1855,  a  brief  notice  of  the  yellow  fever 
in  Virginia,  contains  the  following  sentence :  *^  It  will  be  recollected 
that  Dr.  Barton  of  Charleston,  Dr.  Leon  of  New  Orleans,  and  Dr* 
Holcombe  of  Natchez,  have  severally  served  the  cause  of  humanity 
in  warring  against  this  dreadful  scourge,  and  with  such  signal  auo- 
eese  as  to  leave  but  little  doubt  as  to  the  favorable  result  of  Homoeo- 
pathic treatment." 

Now,  gentlemen,  I,  as  one  of  those  whose  names  have  received 
this  honorable  mention,  would  warmly  but  politely  protest  against 
the  undue  prominence  accorded  to  us  over  our  many  zealous  and 
efficient  colleagues  in  the  practice  of  Homoeopathy.  Why  have  you 
overlooked  Dr.  Davis,  of  Natchez,  Drs.  Taft,  Vail,  Belden,  Gartier, 
Olephant,  and  others,  of  New  Orleans,  Drs.  Brown,  Angell,  and  the 
lamented  Bryant,  of  Galveston,  the  physicians  of  Mobile,  Jackson 
and  Savannah,  of  the  West  Indies,  and  of  Rio  Janeiro  7  Scores  of 
talented  and  nbble  men  have  struggled  in  behalf  of  our  principles  in 
these  and  other  places.  They  have  had  to  contend,  not  only  with 
fierce  diseases  of  the  tropics,  but  with  worse  enemies,  the  ignorance 
and  malice  of  medical  opponents,  and  the  almost  inflexible  preju- 
dices of  public  opinion.  These  gentlemen  also  have  *'  served  the 
cause  of  humanity  with  signal  success,"  and  many  of  them  deserve, 
what  the  gallant  Col.  Butler  asked  of  his  commanding  general  for 
the  invincible  Palmetto  Regiment;  viz. :  ^^  a  front  place  in  the 
picture." 

But  I  am  especially  sorry  to  see  my  name  connected  with  the 
curative  success  of  Homoeopathy  in  Natchez  and  its  vicinity,  to  the 
exclusion  of  that  of  Dr.  F.  A.  W.  Davis.  That  gentleman  is  pre- 
eminently the  homoeopathic  leader  in  the  South-West.  For  more 
than  20  years  he  has  commanded  the  largest  practice,  and  enjoyed 
the  most  enviable  reputation,  in  probably  the  most  intelligent  and 
the  wealthiest  community  in  this  part  of  the  United  States.  No 
man  of  his  professional  maturity,  his  independent  fortune,  and  his  high 
social  position,  has  ever  labored  more  assiduously,  or  suffered  more 
disinterestedly  in  an  unappreciated  and  unpopular  cause.  He  has 
driven  a  wedge,  strong  as  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  into  the  Allo- 
pathic lines,  and  we  who  follow  in  his  wake  and  reap  the  easy  vic- 
tory, should  give  him  both  credit  and  gratitude  for  his  courage, 
industry  and  skilL    He  has  made  Homoeopathy  the  dominant  system 
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in  this  city  and  neighborhood.  He  has  caused  it  to  radiate  into 
many  of  the  tOTms,  Tillages  and  plantations  in  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana.  His  influence  procured  our  appointment  as  physicians 
to  the  Mississippi  State  Hospital.  He  instituted  and  tested  by  an 
experience  twice  or  thrice  as  great  as  my  own,  the  treatment  whidi 
was  so  triumphantly  successful  in  1858,  and  which  is  proving  itself 
just  as  valuable  in  our  present  epidemic.  If  he  were  not  my  kindest 
and  most  valued  friend/  this  voluntary  tribute  to  his  talents  and  8e^ 
vices  would  be  a  simple  rendition  unto  Csesar  of  the  things  which 
are  Caesar's. 

I  am  sure  yon  itvtended  no  injustice  to  Dr.  Davis,  and  will  ky 
these  facts  with  pleasure  before  your  readers* 

Yours,  most  respectfully, 

WM.  H.  HOLCOMBE. 
Natchezy  Mm. 


A  REVIEWER  REVIEWED. 

BT  0.  TvarnoEf  k.  d. 

War  einst  eiaBiese  GbUaih, 
Ein  gar  gef&hrlich  Mann, 
Der  hatte  einen  Tressenhat 
Und  einen  klonker  dran. 
«««««« 

Und  Enochen  hat  er,  wie  ein  Gaul, 
Und  eine  freohe  Stirn. 
Anch  ein  gewaltig  grosses  Man!, 
Pooh— nor  ein  kleines  Him. 

German  Song. 

Frequent,  as  have  been  the  cries  after  cleaning  our  Materia 
Medioa  and  litterature  of  all  the  chaff  that  has  been  accumulated 
together  with  the  wheat,  and  many,  as  have  been  the  attempts  to 
accomplish  this  desirable  object,  we  were  still  in  want  of  a  Hercules, 
who  would  be  equal  to  the  laborious  task  of  cleaning  and  scrubbing, 
whitewashing  and  fencing  in  the  homoeopathic  practice  .of  medicine. 

Diis  gratias !  We  have  found  the  right  man  at  last.  But  as 
everything  must  have  a  beginning  and  as  every  beginning  is  gene- 
rally small,  we  must  not  be  astonished  to  find  our  Hercules  shooting 
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away  with  all  his  might  at  a  small  book  and  tanung  up  his  nose  at 
its  bad  english.  Probably  after  having  demolished  this  little  work 
— the  HomcBopathist  of  1886— and  after  having  prostrated  Dr.  Ber- 
ing alongside  of  it,  he  will  direct  his  formidable  batteries  against 
some  more  important  work,  provided  he  has  not  wasted  all  his 
ammnnition  in  the  first  bombardment. 

As  important  as  it  may  appear  to  onr  Herooles  to  assail  a  book 
which,  at  the  present  time  hardly  ever  is  mentioned  among  ^'  Oar 
litteratnre,"  it  might  seem  more  prudent  to  others  to  let  snch  books 
rest  in  peace.  Twenty  years  ago  Homoeopathy  was  a  mere  child 
and,  like  children,  cutting  np  many  foolish  capers,  but  with  all  its 
childishness  it  was  certainly  more  lovable  than  now,  when  it  seems 
to  have  reached  that  age,  which  in  german,  is  designated  by  the 
term :  ^^  FUgeJ^ahrcj'  or  the  age  of  Rowdyism  and  Loaferdom,  and 
as  much  as  we  might  wish  to  pass  over  in  silence  the  foolish  actions 
of  childhood,  still  we  have  to  submit  in  good  grace  to  any  plan 
of  attack  onr  Qladiator  may  see  fit  to  adopt,  for  if  we  are  to  have 
fights  now  irrevocably,  we  must  lay  onr  fortunes  into  the  hands  of 
men  whose  strength  lays  in  their  fists  rather  than  in  their  argu^ 
ments. 

Is  there  anybody,  who  would  venture  to  say,  that  our  newly  dis- 
covered Hercules  is  not  the  man  for  the  occasion  exactly  ?  Is  there 
anybody  who  would  deny  that  the  fista  of  our  hero,  together  with 
hid  immeasurable  wit  is  amply  sufficient  to  kill  oflf  such  ignoramusses 
as  Dr.  G.  Herring,  etc  7  True,  our  hero  seems  to  know  more  about 
Ovidius  and  Julius  Caesar,  than  about  Homoeopathy ;  but  what  of 
that  ? — ^a  critic  need  not  know  anything  at  all,  if  he  only  be  pos- 
sessed of  a  sharp  tongue ;  true,  our  hero  talks  more  latin,  than 
medicine ;  but  what  of  that  7-«doe8  not  he,  kind  soul  I  give  us  the 
accurate  translation  of  it  also  7 

Most  undoubtedly,  we  have  found  the  man,  the  Hercules,  who 
will  be  able  to  lick  any  homoeopathic  physician  betwixt  this  and  the 
moon.  Therefore,  my  dear  Hercules,  I  bid  you  good  speed !  Fight 
on,  cut  away,  shoot  away  and — ^babble  away  till  nothing  is  lef(  on 
the  battle  field  but  that  pair  of  long  ears  which  at  present  adorns 
your  mighty  head. 

But,  to  be  serious  for  a  while,  let  us  inquire  once  into  the  scien- 
tific accomplishment  of  our  hero,  who  blows  his  trumpet  so  lustily, 
as  if  he  intended  to  blow  down  the  walls  of  Jericho. 
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At  tuba  terribili  Bonita  teratantera  dixit.  Yes^  we  have  heard 
the  trumpet  and  we  would  like  to  get  acquainted  with  the  trumpeter. 
Let  us  see.  Has  he  ever  produced  anything  towards  the  advance- 
ment  of  medical  science  |  No.  Has  he  ever  proved  any  medicines? 
No.  Has  he  ever  performed  any  miraculous  cure  7  Not  that  I 
know  of.  Is  he  a  physician  of  long  experience  and  large  practice? 
Probably  not.     All  we  can  learn  about  him  is  this : 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  18*55,  there  graduated  at  the  Philadelphia 
College  of  Homoeopathy  a  certain  John  Fitzgibhon  Q-eary*  (Yide 
Phila.  Journ.  of  Homoeo.,  Vol  III.,  No.  12.)  That's  all.  Now  in 
the  name  of  common  sense,  has  a  man  who  has  hardly  mastered  the 
rudiments  of  medical  science  any  right,  to  set  himself  up  as  a  critic 
of  any  homoeopathic  physician.  How  great  must  be  his  arrogance 
when  he  undertakes  to  criticise  Drs.  Hering  and  A.  Lippe,  the  ink 
of  his  diploma  scarcely  being  dry  yet  ?  Like  a  Deus  ex  maciiina 
he  rushes  in  and  shakes  his  mighty  fists  at  those,  who  have,  hitherto, 
been  numbered  among  the  first  and  most  zealous  laborers  in  oar 
cause.  Why,  will  such  a  medical  dwarf  really  make  us  believe,  that 
he  himself  is  the  mother  tincture  of  wisdom  and  that  Dr.  Heriog 
and  all  that  have  admired  this  pionier  of  Homoeopathy  in  America 
•are  unbounded  fools?  Well,  he  may  try  to  do  it,  if  he  can,  bat  it 
is  greatly  to  be  feared,  that  his  most  leaf  ned  expectorations  will  be 
looked  upon  rather  as  the  aattempt  of  a  schoolmaster  criticisiDg  a 
doctor  and  that  they  will  be  treated  accordingly. 

After  we  have  forced  our  way  through  that  tremendous  array  of 
words,  interspersed  with  some  artillery  taken  fromenglish  and  latin 
authors,  which  characterises  the  litterary  productions  of  Dr.  Geary, 
we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  what? — Why,  that  Mr.  Review  most 
be  a  middling  good  english  scholar,  that  he  writes  very  verboee 
articles,  that  he  also  knows  some  latin,  in  short,  that  he  would  make 
a  tolerable  good  schoolmaster.  But  whatever  we  may  think  of  his 
vanity  in  showing  off  this  part  of  his  learning  in  a  medical  Journal, 
we  are  not  less  surprised  at  his  unexampled  modesty,  that  indaces 
him  to  hide  his  medical  knowledge  under  a  bushel.  In  fact,  this 
phenomenon  is  so  extraordinary,  that  one  is  almost  inclined  to 
believe,  his  medical  learning  might  not  be  worth  a  farthing  after 
all. 

The  Lord  be  praised,  however,  for  the  schoolmaster  in  Allentown, 
that  was  abroad  in  1835,  has  been  found  at  last,  and  now,  if  any 
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German  or  Erenchman  or  any  other  man  is  hereafter  impudent 
enough  to  poke  his  bad  english  into  ^^  Oar  Litteratore/'  Mr.  Critic, 
like  a  modem  Cerbenis,  will  show  hini  the  teeth  most  wickedly. 

^^Our  litteratnre!"  Wonder,  what  Mr.  Review  means  by  this 
term !  Is  it  to  designate  real  genuine  native  american  homoeopathic 
litterature  or  everything  german,  french  and  english,  that  has  been 
published  about  Homoeopathy  ?  In  the  first  case,  how  many  genuine 
american  works  would  remain,  if  we  were  to  subtract  all  .that  have 
been  written  and  printed  in  other  countries ;  how  many,  moreover, 
would  remain,  if  we  were  to  subtract  those,  that  have  been  written 
and  published  by  foreigners  in  this  country  ?  In  the  second  case, 
bow  can  it  be  helped,  that  some  german  and  french  works  have  been 
badly  translated,  when  even  the  english  translators  had  to  be  chosen 
from  the  ranks  of  german  or  french  Homoeopathists  7  Is  a  book, 
which  has  been  translated  badly  into  english,  or  a  book  which  has 
been  written  in  bad  english  for  this  simple  reason  to  be  pronounced 
trash  and  to  be  thrown  among  the  rubbish  ? 

It  is  furthermore  very  doubtful!,  whether  a  book  like  the  Allen- 
town  Homoeopathist  of  1885|  written  as  it  was  merely  for  the  use 
of  the  laity,  not  for  physicians,  can  be  properly  classed  among  '^Our 
litterature."  If,  however,  a  homoeopathic  physician  like  Dr.  Geary 
choses  to  improve  his  stock  of  medical  knowledge  by  such  a  book,  is 
Dr.  Hering  or  anybody  else  to  be  blamed  if  his  tender  nerves  are 
shocked  by  the  barbarous  english  contained  in  it  ?  It  was,  however, 
not  the  bad  english  alone,  which  staggered  Dr.  Geary ;  no,  worse 
than  that,  whilst  looking  in  the  Allentown  Homoeopathist  of  1835 
for  some  important  information  in  some  important  case,  he  found  a 
number  instead  of  a  medicine.  Horribile  dictu!  What  a  capital 
crime !  What  a  high  treason  against  the  Majesty  of  Science  !  (Dr. 
Geary  representing  the  Majesty,  of  course.)  It  has  been,  it  is  true 
customary  in  Mathematics  to  give  letters  for  numbers,  but  this 
innovation  of  giving  numbers  for  letters  is  horrible  indeed.  No 
wonder,  that,  thus  one  is  groping  eternally  in  the  dark  and  the  mind 
in  vain  looks  out  for  some  ray  of  light  as  to  what  these  ever  occur- 
ing  figures  signify — a  state  of  mind  that  would  at  once  be  relieved 
by  simply  giving  the  names  of  a  medicine." 

Poor  Doctor !  his  state  of  mind  must  have  been  awful  indeed 
and  his  pocket  book  most  shockingly  lean,  if  he  could  not  think  of 
buying  nor  could  afford  to  buy  a  later  edition  of  the  very  same 
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HomcDopathist,  provided  a  domestio  phyiician  is  necessary  at  all  to 
a  saccessfdl  practice. 

I  have  not  thd  least  intention  to  vindicate  everything  that  is  con- 
tained in  the  book  jast  mentioned*  Suppose  it  contains  a  good 
ipany  things  which  no  physician  at  the  present  time  woold  admit 
as  tmly  scientific,  is  this  not  the  case  with  any  work,  pablished  20 
years  ago  on  any  scientific  subject  and  especially  on  any  branch  of 
medical  science  ?  After  the  lapse  of  20  years  ire  m%j  well  look 
back  with  satisfaction  and  joy  at  the  progress  we  have  made  and  if 
many  things  have  been  formerly  written  and  published,  which  we 
cannot  now  acknowledge  as  truly  scientific,  let  ns  rejoice  that  we 
have  improved  guided  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  but  let  us  never 
suffer  a  tyro  in  Homoeopathy  to  assail  one  of  our  veterans  who  fought 
manfully  and  almost  singlehanded  for  our  practice  and  came  off 
victorious.  Such  a  proceeding  to  say  the  least,  shows  very  little 
modesty,  but  a  great  deal  of  arrogance  and  impudence  and  ought  to 
be  resisted  by  all  means. 

If  Dr.  Geary  has  such  a  burning  desire  to  play  the  Critic,  let 
him  try  his  wit  on  some  recent  work,  but  let  him  never  forget,  thst^ 
if  he  cannot  give  us  anything  better,  he  might  just  as  well  leare 
criticising  alone  and  apply  his  time  to  the  study  of  some  domestie 
physician,  for 

Quod  licet  Jovi,  non  licet  bovL 

[The  aboTe  is  a  trae  yerbatim  ad  literatim  copy  of  the  manuscript  sent  as  by  the 
doctor.    The  handwritlDg  is  peifeetlj  distinct  and  legible.— Sds.] 
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"  Oon  udheen  humho  toom  jano. 
Toom  oonkee  rusreet  lukhee  hue, 
-Unchit  humen  oorano  ano 
Oon  jo  kuhe  hwe  kuhiut  hue, 
Na  mooi  puhoonch  uor  pud  who" — Hindoo  PDem. 

ViDB  Ps.  No.  1. 
Deab  Pbetsch  : — 

Through  the  kindly  feelings  and  respect  which  the  editors  and 
publishers  entertain  for  you,  I  have  been  put  in  possession  of  your 
article  in  reply  to  Dr.  Oeary,  or  rather  in  castigation  of  that  bold 
and  presumptuous  <^  Hercules,"  as  you  justly  style  him,  which  I 


haye  given  aboye  '^  yerbatim  ad  Kteratim/'  without  the  omiasion  of 
a  point  or  letter,  or  one  added  thereto.  I  shall  place  the  maau* 
script,  framed  and  glazed,  for  the  next  six  or  twelve  m<mths,  at  the 
publishers,  for  the  inspection  of  all  the  members  of  the  profession, 
as  well  as  of  the  public  generally,  as  an  object  which  they  will  ^Uook 
up  to"  with  much  curiosity*  After  which  I  shall  transfer  it  to  my 
oabioet  of  literary  wonders.  But,  my  dear  Curt,  I  forgot  that  wo 
are  not  personaUy  acquainted^  and  I  dare  say  you  are  wondering 
who  I  am ;  well  then,  I  am  a  very  great  friend  of  yimre^  as  you 
shall  see  anon,  and  have  even  been  conferring  favors  on  you  in  pri* 
yate,  for  some  time  past>  like 

"  Those  who  do  good  by  stealth, 
And  blush  to  find  it  fame." 

For  instance,  a  late  article  of  yours  was  placed  in  my  hands,  through 
the  same  kindness  referred  to  above,  of  which,  though  I  could  make 
neither  science  nor  sense,  I  did  make  correct  spelling,  and  ^'  passa- 
ble" English.  I  cannot  say  I  made  it  very  good  style  or  diction, 
those  require  the  touehea  of  the  maeter-handj  and  must  begin  at 
tho  foundation;  however,  I  did  what  I  could. — It  is,  you  know, 
that  article  on  ^'  Electricity,"  in  tho  August  number  of  this  Jour- 
naL  This  you  will  perceive  to  be  true,  from  the  fact  of  my  taking 
no  such  Uberty  with  your  present  communication ;  it  stands  out  in 
all  its  original  beauty ;  so  that  you  see  I  have  been  your  friend 
up  to  this  time,  and  indeed,  I  shall  prove  friendly  still.  Yet  you  do 
not  know  mepereonally  ! — Now,  as  we  cannot  have  a  priM§te^  pereonal 
interview^  I  must  only  say  that  lam  the  mutual  friea'd  of  Dr.  Geary 
and  yourself,  though  that  does  not  prevent  me  from  seeing  Vv^fauUe 
and  your  virtues.  And  indeed,  it  is  this  very  thing  that  has  urged 
me  to  open  a  direct  correspondence  with  you.  I  know  him  to  be 
a  rather  dangerous  fellow,  with  pen,  ink  and  paper  before  him. 
I  have  been  of  great  use  to  him  in  many  ways,  and  now  I  may 
be  called  something  like  a  safety-valve,  to  shut  off  his  contempt 
and  indignation,  allowing  only  room  for  words  of  calm  irony  and 
good  natured  ridicule  to  escape  from  him.  Pity  and  eharity  re* 
Straining  both  his  scorn  and  his  pride.  TherefoA,  my  dear  boy, 
I  am  really  sorry  you  have  meddled  with  him,  and  have  taken  this 
method  of  giving  you  a  few  words  of  quiet  caution.    I  feel  a  good 

deal  for  you,  knowing  that  you  wish  ^^  (he  cause  "  well,  and  that 

30 
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you  were  clearly  pushed  into  this  trap  by  some  of  the  ^^  party " 
here,  who  from  the  first  have  kept  themselves  in  the  back-groand, 
and  palled  the  wires,  or  rather  hare  clapped  their  hands  and  set  on 
every  car  that  woald  bark  at  their  ^^go  at  him,  good  dogs."  And 
now,  as  their  city  pack  is  pretty  well  used  ap,  and  sick  enough  of 
the  chase,  and  indeed  some  of  them  most  effectually  muzzled  for  the 
future,  I  see  they  have  whistled  you  up,  poor  fellow,  from  yonr 
quiet  retreat  and  eUetricity  bottle^  in  Hollidaysburgh,  to  set  up  a 
fresh  barking  at  Dr.  Geary.  Without  consideration  or  pity  for  the 
consequences,  they  have  set  you  upon  a  man,  who,  if  he  could  get 
hold  of  this  article  of  yours  when  he  is  in  a  merry  mood,  might 
use  it  as  ^^  bad  boys  "  do  an  old  broken  tin  can,  which  they  tie  to 
a  dog's  tail,  and  set  him  off,  till  the  unfortunate  wretch  runs  him- 
self blind  or  rabid,  and  so  drive  you  stark  mad,  through  the  moun- 
tains of  Pennsylvania.  You  may  therefore  bless  your  stars  that  it 
has  fallen  into  my  hands,  who,  as  your  friend,  will  now  expostulate 
with  you  on  the  folly  of  attacking  this  incorrigible  man,  and  on  the 
very  serious  injury  you  are  likely  to  do  to  the  Q-erman  eawe  by 
this,  your  ^^  defence  "  of  Drs.  Lippe  and  Herring,  who  ought  to  have 
made  their  own,  like  men,  if  they  have  any  to  make,  and  not  shove 
you  into  the  breach.  You  know,  my  dear  lad, — I  suppose  you  are 
very  young^ — that  self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature,  and 
that  when  men  like  Dr.  Geary  are  to  be  encountered,  our  motto 
should  be,  ^' let  every  man  mind  his  own  medicine  case'*  And 
now,  as  to  the  probability  of  your  article  having  the  desired 
effect  upon  i^im  for  whom  you  intended  it,  on  the  profession,  and 
on  the  public,  I  think  it  very  unlikely  indeed,  and  fear  that  in  his 
hands  it  might  be  made  a  dangerous  weapon  against  yourself  and 
the  ^^  party.''  Let  us  take  it  on  its  merits,  for  instance,  and  with 
the  most  friendly  and  forbearing  indulgence  look  at  all  its  points, 
and  learn  from  this  investigation  what  the  author  of  those  thru 
articles  in  the  late  numbers  of  the  Journal  would  be  likely  to  make 
of  it,  if  it  had  the  ill  luck  to  fall  into  his  hands.  I  know  you  will 
take  all  in  good  part/re^m  wi«,  who  have  already  proved  myself  so 
much  your  friend,  by  preventing  you  from  being  made  a  laughing- 
stock to  the  community  long  before;  who,  harsh  souls  that  they  are, 
would  clap  their  hands  and  open  their  eyes  saying,  ^'if  tkataini 
a  doctor  as  can't  spell  easy  words  right  /"  And  to  begin  from  the 
beginning,  I  think  your  motto,  the  quotation  from  a  ^^Qermaa 
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song/'  in  bad  taste,  and  fairlj  calculated  to  give  Oeary  an  oppor- 
tnnitj  to  deal  yon  a  hard  rap  on  the  nnckles,  for  you  assume  the 
position  of  a  scholar,  by  quoting  Latin,  and  giving  your  opinion  as 
to  the  exact  character,  quality,  and  amount  of  another  man's  scho- 
larship, a  delicate  position,  if  every  one  could  see  that  he  is  indeed 
an  educated  man,  in  the  truej  not  in  the  common  school  sense,  of 
the  words.    Men  taking  this  ground,  should  always  quote  from  an 
ancient  and  universal  language;  I  mean  a  language  known  every- 
where among  scholars,   (such  as   Greek  or  Latin,)  and  this  you 
know  the  German,  though  a  fine  old  modem  language,  is  not ;  and 
consequently,  no  man's  scholarship  would  be  said  to  be  at  fault  for 
pleading  ignorance  of  your  quotation.     It  therefore  falls  to  the 
ground,  and  gives  the  doctor  and  his  friends  the  advantage ;  for, 
thoagh  it  may  beat  about  the  head  of  your  victim  like  another  Cf-o* 
Uak,  he  and  his  party,  not  understanding  or  feeling  jts  force,  are 
scathless.    And  moreover,  if  he  had  a  mind  to  turn  the  tables 
upon  you  by  just  giving  a  motto  as  I  have  done,  from  the  Sin* 
dooj  such  as  may  eiU  even  deeper  th^n  yours,  with  a  translation  in  a 
postscript,  he  gains  the  point,  and  instead  of  a  conquering  giant, 
you  sink  to  a  powerless  pigmy  in  his  grasp.    I  am  sorry,  my  boy, 
but  so  it  is.     Then  should  he  turn  to  your  orthography ^  an  accom- 
plishment for  which  no  praise  is  ever  given,  but  the  want  of  which 
is  disgraceful,  inasmuch  as  no  properly  educated  person  could  make 
very  serious  mistakes  in  it — why,  he  finds  you  spelling  the  com- 
monest words  badly,  and  that  so  often,  and  even  with  the  words 
before  you  in  his  review,  that  he  would  conclude  you  must  either  be 
a  stupid  school  boy,  or  a  silly  and  impertinent  old  man,  presuming 
to  push  yourself  forward  as  a  critic,  without  a  knowledge  of  even 
yoar  alphabet.    Why,  my  dear  fellow,  you  spell  the  word  literature 
wrong  no  less  than  six  times,  that  is  every  time  you  use  it — look 
at  your  article, — and  as  you  are,  you  know,  a  good  classic^  for  you 
quote  very  fluently  and  freely^  it  makes  the  matter  worse,  for  this 
very  word  is  almost  pure  Latin.     You  also  make  a  blunder  in  the 
word  'ignoramuses," — but  this,  perhaps,  is  natural, — besides,  'Hera- 
tantara^'  ^^  pioneer^'  "  characterizes^'  and  "  doubtful"  are  all  badly 
spelled, — ^twelve  mistakes,  and  in  every-day  words  too,  except  that 
high-sounding  Latin  one,  that  rather  spoils  the  music  of  your  '^  trum- 
pet !"  For  a  long  vowel  made  short,  or  a  wrong  one  inserted,  in  a 
Latin  word,  like  a  similar  violation  of  a  musical  note,  makes  sad 
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havoc,  you  know.  Really,  dear  Curt,  this  bringfl  the  blush  of  shame 
to  mj  temples,  when  I  think  what  ^^  nuts  to  crack  "  they  woald  be 
for  our  merciless  antagonist,  who,  accordiog  to  yonr  own  admiseioiii 
ean  play  the  ^'  school-master  "  so  well.  And  these  pedagogues, 
when  they  are  dabbed  doctors,  sneer  so  at  many  of  us  who  have 
been  engaged  in  the  more  laudable  and  intelleotnal  callings  of 
mending  old  shoeBy  chopping  wood^  and  making  coarse  garments  as 
indifferent  taihrSy  when  we  are  admitted  '*  to  the  ranks  of  the  fa- 
culty/' Let  me  implore  of  you  my  dear  friend,  to  attend  the 
'^  night  school  "  in  connection  with  your  excellent  common  school  in 
HoUidaysburgh,  this  winter,  it  will  be  of  immense  advantage  to  our 
cause  next  year^  if  we  should  need  your  services,  as  doubtless  we 
shall.  And  I  am  not  quite  sure,  after  all,  that  these  Yankees  will 
continue  to  like  '^  doctors  "  who  are  not  able  to  spell,  write,  or 
speak  correctly,  as  well  as  those  who  can ;  for,  between  you  and  me, 
if  it  should  come  oat  before  the  public,  that  we  have  been  imposiag 
on  them  so  long,  in  spite  of  all  their  apparent  shrewdness,  as  learned 
physicians,  the  tide  may  be  turned  against  us.  The  boldest  gaDh 
biers,  you  know,  fail  at  last; — and  like  him,  described  in  the  words, 

"  Mains  quum  Sntor,  inopia  deperdihis, 
Medicioam  ignoto  facoTe  ooepisset  loco :"— Vzds  Ps.  No.  2. 

the  most  daring  charlatans  are  brought  to  the  test  by  the  majetty 
of  common  sense  and  public  opinion^  who  with  becoming  indigna- 
tion, may,  like  the  "king  of  the  country,"  read  the  humiliating  les- 
son to  the  people, 

'<  Qaantse  putatis  esse  yds  dementisB, 
Qui  capita  vestra  non  dubitatis  credere, 
Cui  caloeandos  nemo  connaiBit  pedes  ?" — Ps.  No.  3. 

So  that  it  is  my  opinion  we  might  as  well  prepare  ourselves  a  little 
better  for  the  alternative,  lest  the  horrible  tenets  of  Geary  may 
gain  converts,  and  the  people  may  get  the  notion  into  their  beads 
by  degrees,  that  the  rudest  elements  of  a  commoiji  education  are 
necessary  for  those  to  whom  they  commit  their  lives  and  the  lives 
of  their  children.  And,  indeed,  I  begin  to  hear  reports  that  a  large 
number  of  the  most  respectable  members  of  our  school  in  this  city 
are  already  tainted  with  this  miserable  innovation  upon  the  rights 
of  the  "  German  doctors,"  that  is,  the  right  to  be  and  remain  di^- 
gracefully  ignorant^  and  trample  under  foot  every  one  who  dares  to 
question  their  privilege. 
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Bot  I  pass  on^  why  do  yon  use  itnaU  letters  always  where  the 
sebool  children  are  taught  to  use  '^  capitals  ?"  Is  it  on  purpose  to 
vex  Geary  ?  17o,  this  cannot  be,  sioce  you  meant  *^  to  kill  him 
stone  dead  "  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  with  this  article.  See  how 
queer  it  looks  to  see  ^'english/'  '^french/'  ^'german/'  all  with 
small  letters !  Tell  the  master  of  the  night-school  I  bade  him  watch 
you  with  great  care  in  these  little  matters ;  for,  after  all,  they  are 
MmaUj  mere  trifle9^  and  you  will  excuse  me  for  mentioning  them,  for 
I  am  sure  you  are  '^  an  elegant  doctor/'  it  is  so  much  easier  to  mas- 
ter the  great,  difficult,  complicated  and  numerous  facts  of  medicine 
and  science,  than  such  things  as  knowing  how  to  spell  little  words,  and 
how  to  pat  the  right  letter  in  the  right  place.  And  this  fact  being 
dear,  it  follows  that  when  one  cannot  do  the  small  things,  it  is  an 
incontrovertible  proof  ikmt  he  can  do  the  great.  This  you  know, 
dear  Gurt,  is  a  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  of  the  ^^  German  mind,"  quite 
bey<md  the  capa^ty  of  these  half  instructed  English  and  Americans. 
Tonr  funetuation,  too,  is  all  bad,  look  to  this ;  for  though  a  point 
is  defined,  as  ^^  that  which  hath  no  parts  or  magnitude"  (in  mathe- 
naticB  only)  still  in  directing  our  German  arrows  against  such  a 
fellow  as  Geary,  it  might  be  of  consequence  to  know  how  to  punc* 
tsate. 

For  example,  suppose  one  were  to  say — 

"What  do  you  think? 
ru  ahave  you  for  nothing^ 
With  paper  and  mJL" 

And  another  to  expostulate — 

«*What!  do  yon  tbiak 

ru  ahATe  70a  for  nothing 
And  give  yon  some  drink  ? 

The  first  may  be  figuratiyely,  applied  to  Dr.  Geary,  dealing  with 
this  article  of  yours,  had  I  suffered  him  to  get  hold  of  it  And  the 
other  to  the  literal  fact  of  yourself  holding  a  friendly  controversy 
with  the  barber  of  HoUidaysburgh:  or  again — 

*<  Go  get  thee  gone  thou  blustering  blondering  blockhead." 

Now  the  above  is  all  wrong,  like  all  of  yours,  and  should  be  writ* 


<  Qoy  get  thee  gone,  thou  blustering,  blandSring  blockhead !" 
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Tott  won't  expect  me  to  point  out  all  jour  mistakes  in  this  depart- 
ment ;  the  very  first  comma  is  misplaced.  Then  you  do  not  know 
how  or  where  to  pnt  in  your  quotation  marks ;  this  makes  much  of 
Geary's  ^^  thnnder/'  which  you  might  be  charged  with-  steaUng, 
appear  as  your  own,  but  you  being  so  good  a  scholar,  and  so  oriffinal 
a  genius,  would  not  condescend  to  plagiarism  ?  But  if  your  friend 
the  Reviewer  should  find  this  out,  he  would  at  once  say,  **ah! 
doctor,  you  are  making  free  with  my  goods  to  enrich  yourself, 
and  still  finding  fault  with  the  materials."  Your  choice  of  ezpres- 
sions,  grammar  and  rhetoric,  are  seriously  at  fault  also.  But  you  do 
not  value  these  things,  I  know,  neither  do  I ;  perhaps^  we  might  with 
a  good  grace,  leave  them  to  such  fellows  as  Geary,  ^*  whose  medi- 
cal learning  might  not  be  worth  a  farthing,"  for  every  one  knows 
that  ignorance  and  ^^  medical  learning  "  with  us  are  twins — Siam- 
ese twinSy  in  fact,  the  sole  heirs  of  some  of  us,  Germans,  whom  hun- 
ger and  impudence — this  is  between  ourselves — haVe  made  aeeom' 
plished  ^^  doctors."  But  still,  we  must  not  appear  to  be  behind  the 
age,  as  I  said  before,  and  you  know  it  is  much  better  that  I  should 
point  out  all  these  things  than  th.at  our  enemy  should  have  the 
satisfaction  of  gloating  over  them.  You  say  *^the  cries  after 
cleaning  our  Materia  Medica,"  &c., — ^^ cries  after  cleaning"  is 
rather  queer  English,  is  it  not  Curt  ? — *^  together"  in  the  same 
sentence  is  superfluous,  and  a  few  lines  on  you  talk  of  ^^  cleaning^ 
and  scrubbing^  white-washing  and  fencing  in,"  &c.  These  expres- 
sions are  chosen  with  great  want  of  taste,  and  Geary  might  surmise 
from  them  that  your  associations  and  language  proved  your  habits 
to  have  been  formed  among  menials^  engaged  in  these  low  occupa- 
tions ;  but  I,  of  course,  know  better ;  are  you  not  a  "  German  no- 
bleman  in  exile,  with  "a  bar-sinister*'  in  your  escutcheon  ?"  or  am  I 
mistaken?  No  doubt  you  move  among  the  "first  families"  in 
HoUidaysburgh,  at  least.  Then  your  Rhetoric  is  at  fault,  too,  for  you 
make  Homosopathy  a  filthy  kitchen, — which  in  your  hands  maybe  an 
appropriate  name — and  a  piece  of  waste  land  at  the  same  time ;  for 
a  kitchen  is  not  said  to  ba"^  "fenced  in,"  but  a  piece  of  land  may. 
You  make  Geary  a  "  dwarf"  and  a  ^^  mother  tincture  "  in  the  same 
breath  in  another  place ;  and  speak  of  him  "  blowing  down  the  walls 
of  Jericho,"  which  were  blown  down  long  ago  by  the  rams'  horns  of 
the  Jewish  leader ;  but  according  to  your  Rhetoric,  we  may  say — 
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"SootliM  with  the  sound/'  Poor  FreUch  «  grew  Tftin," 
«  Fought  all  his  battles  o'er  again : 
And  thrioe  he  routed  all  his  foes,  and  thrice  he  slew  the  slain.'* 

I  am  sorry  yoa  haye  forgotten  the  adyioe  of  Horaoe, — ^whieh  yoa 
know  by  heart,  judging  from  your  quotations, — 

*^  Denique  sit  quod  vis  simplex  duntaxat  et  unum  ?" 

Another  of  your  gems  is,  ^^  if  we  are  to  ha»efyikU^  now  irrevocably^ 
we  must  lay  our  fortunes  into  the  hands  of  men  whose  etrenyth  lays 
in  their  fists"  Oh !  friend  Pretsch,  you  make  but  a  ^^poor  fist  " 
of  writing ;  if  you  are  no  better  at  the  symptoms  and  globules, 
God  help  your  patients ! 

We  never  talk  of  fights  being  "  irrevoeahUj*  we  say,  "  we  shall 
hare  "  constant  fights,  OTinterminahle  fights,  or  ceaseless  fights,  or 
erery-day  fights,  &o.,  &c.,  &c.,  but  we  say  a  decree,  or  a  judgment, 
or  a  sentence,  or  a  doom  is  irrevocabloj  it  means,  you  know,  not  to  be 
recaUedj  it  is  from  re  and  voeo^  you  knew  all  this,  did  you  not  ?  but 
^  forgot,"  seeing  that  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  a  man  ^'  needs 
not  know  anything  at  all'' — ^I  mean  a  '^  German  mem,"  of  course* 
These  Americans  are  so  stupid,  they  only  require  knowledge. 
And  you  seem  to  reject  the  probable  necessity  of  ^4aying  your  for- 
tune into  the  hands  of  men  whose  strength  lays  in  their  fists."  As 
your  fortune  is  no  doubt  very  considerable,  in  real  estate  and  per- 
sonal property,  how  do  you  think  their  hands  could  hold  so  vast  an 
estate  ?  Moreover,  as  their  ^  strength  lays"  (here  already.  And 
when  the  act  of  ^* laying"  is  consummated,  the  eggs  must  ^^  lay  *^ 
there  too,  so  that  you  must  needs  put  more  tfian  one  body  in  the 
same  place  at  the  same  time  !  Now,  Ourt,  if  I,  your  good  genius^ 
can  make  so  much  fun  out  of  your  nonsense,  what  do  you  think 
Geary  would  make  of  it,  if  be  were  to  write  one  of  those  ^^  verbose  . 
articles  "  of  his  on  it  ?  Do,  my  fciend,  be  careful — I  could  indeed 
take  every  line  of  this  article,  and  pull  it  to  pieces  after  this  fashion. 

You  say  again  ^Hhe  fists  of  our  hero,  together  with  his  im- 
measurable wit,  is  amply  sufficient^  &c.!"  Again,  '^that  pair  of 
long  ears  which jX  present  adorns  his  mighty  head !"  It  must  be 
owned,  dear  Curt,  yoti  call  bad  names  very  badly:  What,  ^^  ears 
which  adorns f" — they  adorns!!  Oh,  Pcelsch,  Protsch,  I  much 
fear  me,  if  Geary  were  to  find  this,  he  might  say,  ^^  Curt,  you  hav^ 
not  put  the  ears  on  the  right  ass  this  tim^".   My  ^ood  Pretsch  ( 
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^^jUtB  19  r — oh,  they  is  ! — ^look  ont  for  "  Hercules"  in  time,  for  he'll 
certainly. "be  the  death  of  you,"  and  I  say,  don  t  forget  the  night 
school ! 

Permit  me,  now,  to  come  to  the  pomt  and  spirit  of  your  contribu- 
tion, your  object  seems  to  be  to  "  prostrate"  your  man  at  any  ooet^ 
as  the  faithful,  but  doubtful  champion  of  Hering  and  Lippe,  so  with 
strange  want  of  judgment,  or  rather  want  of  something  more  impor- 
tant, want  of  truthfulness  and  honor,  you  call  Geaxy  a  nomb^  of 
nicknames,  as  pointless  and  meaningless,  when  applied  to  him,  ai 
the  word  "  edueaied'*  would  be  if  used  in  reference  to  the  Qermia 
**  doctors  "—for  instance,  you  call  him  "Hercules,  a  "rowdy,"  a 
"loafer,  a  "gladiator,"  "Cerberus,"  and  an  ^^ 4xss!"  for  you  say 
that  "  long  ears  adorns  his  mighty  head.*'  I  am  sorry  yon  made 
«se  of  this  language,  for  it  does  not  figuratifely  or  literally  bear 
heavily  upon  our  enemy,  and  if  he  were  to  see  it  he  would  very 
likely  laugh  at  you,  and  say  that  he  oould  hire  a  little  sweep  for  a 
penny  to  call  twice  as  many  bad  names  to  the  most  learned  and 
amiable  man  in  the  community.  So  this  too  would  weaken  our 
cause,  yom  see,  therefore  let  us  be  careful. 
.    You  make  another  series  of  charges,  vis* : 

1.  That  he  is  ignorant  of  medicine,  and  has  not  written  upon  the 
subject. 

2.  That  he  has  proved  no  medicine. 

3.  That  he  is  only  a  middling  good  English  scholar,  knows  onljf 
some  Latin. 

•  4.  That  he  is.  only  fit  for  a  ^'^  tolerable  good  sohool-ma^er"  vsi 
only  ^f  a  school-master  criticising  a  doctor." 

5.  That  he  has  performed  no  "  miraculous  cure.'* 

6.  That  he  is  not  a  physician  of  long  standing  or  experience. 

'  7.  That  he  only  graduated  in  1856,  at  the  "  Philadelphia  College 
of  Homoeopathy.** 

8.  That  his  pocket-book  was  so  lean — in  other  words,  that  he  was 
so  poor — that  he  could  not  afford  to  buy  a  later  edition  of  Dr.  Hering  I 
book,  to  review  or  consult  for  his  information. 

I  am  very  much  afraid  indeed,  that  if  each  of  these  charges  shoald 
pass  in  review  before  I>r.  Geary,  he  could  do  us  as.  much  damage  ts 
he  has  idi'eady  done.    Suppose  be  were  to  meet  diem  9eriaiim  thost 
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the  first  and  aucth  may  be  diaomeed  together^  in  relation  to  which  I 
may  just  ask  how  you  hnou>  whether  he  is  ignorant  of  medical  science 
or  not  7  Does  the  fact  of  his  education  and  general  intelligenoe 
imply  this  ?  Have  yon  examined  or  conversed  with  him,  or  have 
your  party  or  each  of  them  ?  Do  you  know  whether  he  loses  hia 
patients  through  his  want  of  skill  ?  Have  you  heard  of  his  being 
indicted  a$  a  felon  far  ittegal^  and  mai-practice. 

Do  yon  know  what  one  of  the  chiefs  of  your  party  said  not  more 
than  a  few  months  ago  to  the  members  of  a  family,  whose  reputation 
IB  beyond  question  7  why  that  ^^  Geary  knew  more  than  the  whole  qf 
a  certain  body  of  phyeicianSy'  who  ehall.now  be  namsZm— a  piece 
of  laudation  which  was  indeed  highly  exaggerated,  as  Geary  does 
not  daim  or  deserve  so  high  an  estimate,  any  more  than  he  does  the 
low  one  at  which  you  rate  him. 

And  that  he  has  since  May  last  written  more,  and  to  better  pur* 
pose,  for  the  benefit  of  the  profession,  than  all  the  ^^Qerman 
doctors"  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  have  during  their  whole  liveS| 
will  be  soon  manifest,  if  it  is  not  already  so,  to  every  edticated  phy^ 
sician  in  oar  school.  Yes,  his  writing  has  drawn,  and  shall  draw, 
the  line  o{  demareationf  and  eeparation  too,  between  educated  medi- 
cal men  and  ignorant  pretenders,  who  can  neither  spell,  read,  nor 
>write.  Again,  how  do  his  medical  deficiencies  appear  to  those 
who  are  good  judges  ?  Did  he  show  any  want  of  knowledge  in  Dr. 
Idppe^e  labor  eaee  f  Do  you  not  see  how  nicely  he  diagnosed  all  its 
points,  and  ho^  readily  he  parried  the  double  dodge  which  the 
^'^  favor*'  indicated  ?  Do  his  reviews  of  Hering's  *'  Homodopathist," 
and  of  Lippe's  ^^  Oontribotions,"  display  great  ignorance  7  Do  yon 
not  see  that  he  has  always  at  command  the  exact  amount  of  know- 
ledge necessary  for  a  given  case  7  And  if  he  thought  the  argument 
turn  ad  hominem,  which  you  are  so  fond  of,  to  be  of  great  value  he 
could — if  he  knew  as  much  as  I  do — turn  round  and  say,  '^  I  do  not 
sir,  pretend  to  more  than  my  reasonable  share  of  medical  knowledge^ 
but  I  know  those  among  the  German  party  who  do,  and  if  report 
speaks  truth,  and  in  this  case  I  believe  it  certainly  does,  they  gen- 
erally avoid  those  teetSy  which  try  the  practical  skill,  experience  and 
education  of  a  physician, — minor  surgery  and  obstetriesy — in  fact  aU 
esses  which  globules  and  symptom-lists  cannot  reach*  I  have  heard 
of  one  who  stood  all  day  at  the  bedside  of  a  patient^  after  the  de- 
livery of  a  child,  waiting  for  a  twin  brother  or  siiter,  and  in  his 
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despair  called  in  an  American  pbjBician,  who  found  on] j  the  placenta 
filling  the  outer  strait^  and  merelj  remarked,  in  reply  to  a  question 
from  the  nurse  about  the  "  other  expected  haby^' — ^^  0,  there  is  the 
other  baby  /"  Another  who  calls  every  headache  an  **  inflammation 
of  the  head/'  another  who  tells  his  patients  that  the  '^  three  main 
leaders  of  their  body  are^out  of  order j*'  and  who  has  disoorered  a 
new  law  for  the  administration  of  Homoeopathic  medicine,  which  is 
philanthropically,  and  according  to  the  usages  of  the  honorable 
members  of  the  profession,  kept  as  a  profound  secret  for  the  benefit 
'  of  his  own  patients  !  Now,  what  judges  are  you,  or  such  men  as 
these,  of  Dr.  Geary's,  or  any  other  man's  medical  knowledge  ?  Does 
your  own  poverty  enable  you  to  count  exactly  the  amount  of  money 
any  man  may  have  in  his  private  purse  ?  As  to  his  experience  ho 
has  never  presumed  upon  it,  any  more  than  he  has  upon  his  other 
acquirements ;  he  professes  only  to  have  as  much  as  may  be  reason- 
ably expected /remif  his  time*  But  Uiis  he  can  say,  that  for  the  last 
three  years  which  he  has  devoted  to  the  study  and  treatment 
of  disease,  he  has  seen  more  than  you  have  in  all  your  life  in 
HoUidaysburg.  The  best  mode  of  settling  this  question  will  be  for 
you  to  furnish  to  the  next  number  of  the  Journal  y<Hfr  cliniealreeordj 
and  he  will  furnish  his :  both — biit  yours  of  necessity — ^may  prove 
of  some  use  to  the  readers, — for  the  three  years  last  past,  or  for  one» 
if  you  like.  Here  can  be  no  mistake,  it  is  a  fair  test, — shall  I  tell 
Geary  you  accept  the  challenge  ? 

The  second  is,  *'  that  he  has  proved  no  medicine."  Well,  suppose 
he  has  not,  what  does  it  prove  for  or  against  him  ?  Have  yon,  friend 
Curt,  proved  any  ?  Tou  say  not,  then  you  see,  a  man  can  be  very 
greatj  like  yoUj  without  proving  medicine !  And  it  is  well  that 
neither  of  us  have  followed  the  example  of  many  who  have  under- 
taken a  task  which  left  us  no  result  beyond  a  small  capital  for  the 
comic  taste  of  those  who  have,  not  without  reason,  laughed  at  our 
^^  louse  catchers.*' 

The  third  is,  <^  that  he  is  only  a  middling  English  scholar."  Why 
Pretsch,  my  friend,  how  do  you  know  whether  he  is  or  not  7  How 
are  you,  who  cannot  spell,  string  together  a  verb  and  a  noun,  and 
do  not  know  the  bearing  or  signification  of  the  plainest  word  in  our 
tongue,  able  to  tell  aught  about  Geary's  scholarship  ?  Bah !  my 
dear  fellow,  **  don't  be  making  a  jolly  fool  of  yourself," — though  it 
comes  quite  natural  to  you.    If  a  parcel  of  school-boys  had  you 
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among  them,  they  would  strip  you,  plaster  yon  over  with  mad,  and  fit 
a  dance's  cap  on  your  skull,  not  for  yoor  ignorance,  bat  yoar  presamp* 
tion.  But  the  best  still  remains  !  ^*  that  he  knows  %ome  Latin.''  Dr. 
Hering  could  tell  you  that  he  knows  same  Ctreek  too.  Now,  Curt, 
you  don't  know  any  Latin^  and  you  have  given  Geary  another  ad* 
vantage  here.  You  write  a  review  which  every  one  can  see  to  be  an 
imitation  of  his  peculiar  style  in  dealing  with  his  friends,  the  Ger- 
mans, you  borrow  most  of  your  words  and  phrases  from  his  articles ; 
you  find  a  ^^  Latin  phrase-book"  and  copy  three  or  four  sentences,  to 
show  that  you  are  or  can  be  as  learned^  as  the  reviewer,  when  yoa 
mount  your  high  horse !  But  you  quite  overlook  the  incongruity  be* 
tween  had  spelling^  vile  grammar  and  high  classical  attainments ! 
You  do  not  even  know  that  Shakspeare's  drama  of  '^  Julius  Osssar," 
is  not  ^  standard  Latin  or  Greek  author,  for  you  class  it  without 
any  qualification  with  Ovid.  Now,  suppose  Geary  should  take  a 
fancy,  just  for  the  fun  of  the  thmg,  to  drag  you  into  Greek  and 
Celtic,  or  even  Hebrew — ^for  I  heard  him  say  it  formed  one  of  hia 
college  studies — and  say : 

4.  ^^  Eands  '<5mmat  'echon,  kradien  d  'elaphoio  !'** 

5.  ^*  Astualon  d&'r  '^pephne  meneptolemos  Polupoites." 

6.  '^M^  se,  geron,  koilesen  'egd  neusi  kicheio,  &c. 

7.  ^'  Da  mheid  Eolais;  radhare  is  foghlaim 

Do  ghibheann  an  cdbach,  mac  an  Daoi, 

Briseann  au  duthchas  tres  an  m-bruid 

Tar  eis  gach  c^rsa  do  chur  a  g-erich." — Vide,  P.  S.  4, 5, 6, 7. 

— each  sentence  being  a  defiance^  a  sneer^  a  caution^  a  sareasnij 
directed  against  you  and  the  leading  members  of  your  party — ^what 
are  you  to  do  7  just  to  sit  down  and  curse  the  day  that  brought  you 
into  so  nelpless  and  powerless  a  dilemma  !  Curt,  you  had  better 
keep  silence,  lest  the  echo  of  your  folly  should  reach  the  mountains, 
reverberate  in  the  ears  of  your  patients  and  friends,  and  make  you 
a  very  small  man  indeed — no  doabt  you  are  now  a  man  of  ^^  mighty 
big"  learning  in  their  eyes ;  keep  up  your  character,  look  to  your- 
self, my  boy.  If  Geary  had  your  article  and  thought  it  worth  his 
while,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  five  hundred  copies  of  it  struck  off 
with  all  the  bad  spelling  and  mistakes  printed  in  red  inky  with  a 

*  The  Bomsn  ehaz«ol«n  »•  used  for  tbe  aooommodatioii  of  the  printers. 
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irood*cat  of  8ome  queer  animal  on  the  first  page,  and  send  it  broad-  I 

cast  to  everj  hoase  in  HoUidaysburg  !     And  then  where  woald  you  ! 

go?  ^  ' 

The  fourth  is,  "  that  he  is  only  fit  for  a  good  school-master.'' 
Now,  Cort,  joa  think  this  very  good  in  more  ways  than  one,  don't 
you  ?     You  think  that  it  is  a  "  hard  slash*'  at  Geary's /(?rwer  oecu- 
patian,  and  its  plebean  associations,  and  that  your  own  penetration 
is  shown  to  good  advantajge  in  discovering  a  man's  exact  place  in 
lociety  by  his  writing !     Poor  fellow !   at  fault  again  !    But  what 
•hall  I  say  to  you  ?    Why,  you  sly  boots,  all  this  information  was 
sent  you  by  the  party  here^  was  it  not?  and  was  it  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saying  something  peculiarly  disgraceful  to  Geary  ?  As  yon, 
who  are  so  good  a  judge,  concede  to  him  so  much  learning  as  to  fit 
him  "  for  a  tolerable  good  school-master,"  and  that  we  have  already 
settled  the  point  that  a  ^^  German  doctor"  in  America  needs  no 
learning,  it  follows  that  Geary's  is  all  waste ; — he  is  educated^  there- 
fore he  is  not  fit  for  a  doctor  !    As  to  the  disgrace  of  being  engaged 
in  teaching,  I  think  Geary  would  at  once  confess  to  this  degradation, 
but  I  do  not  believe,  from  what  I  know  of  him,  that  he  would  submit 
to  be  called  a  "  school-master''  in  your  sense  of  the  term,  he  would, 
perhaps,  tell  you  that  he  was  not  a  "  common^''  or  "  parish^'  ^^sehoot- 
teacher j''  nor  a  "  Q-erman  charity  sohoohmaster" — ^though  he  knows 
very  well  that  many  very  honorable  and  well-educated  men  have 
filled  these  places,  and  have  made,  perhaps,  better  doctors  than  even 
yourself,  though  that  may  not  be  so  easy*  He  did  teach  the  sons  of 
gentlemen  and  noblemen  only,  in  his  school^  and  noblemen,  gentlemen, 
ladies,  and  even  doctors^  "  ow^o/ school !"  But  he  never  was  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  teaching  the  hrats  of  Q-erman  pauper  emigrants! 
Might  he  not  ask  you  now,  with  a  good  grace,  what  were  you  and 
your  party  before  you   commenced  the  ^^lusiness  of  doctoring^* 
among  the  Americans  ?    What  trades  did  you  follow  ?    Were  any 
of  you  poor  scholars  on  thehounty  of  very  poor  "  Q-erman  princes  /'* 
Were  any  of  you  mere  day-laborers,  with  pickaxe  and  spade  in  hand 
up  in  the  mountains  ?    Were  any  of  you  shoem^Jeers  in  PUtshurgh  f 
Were  any  of  you — I  mean  the  whole  class  of  Qerman  doctors — of 
that  class  who.  "  leave  their  country  for  their  country's  good  ?"    It 
may  be  rather  awkward  to  answer  all  these  just  now,  but  ifantf  one 
should  volunteer  a  reply j  it  may  be  still  more  disagreeable  to  see 
the  answers  in  print.    So  again  Z  say,  look  out  for  the  Reviewer. 
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Upon  m J  word  I  am  afrnid  he  will  oatch  me  writing  yon  this  friendly 
letter,  if  he  does,  I  fear  he  will  insist  upon  writing  the  postscript 
himself. 

In  reply  to  the  fifth,  ^^  that  he  performed  no  miraonlous  cores," 
he  would  say,  perhaps,  ^^no,  I  did  not ;  my  cures,  such  as  they  have 
heen,  were  owing  to  the  skilfol  application  of  homoeopathic  medi* 
cines,  not  to  niiracUi^  or  legerdemain  either ;  ^  the  age  of  miracles 
has  passed  by'  in  this  city,  except  among  ^  9ome  Q-erman  doctors/ 
I  suppose  you  have  four  or  five  miraculous  cures  a  day  at  Hollidays«* 
hurg." 

To  the  seventh  he  pleads  also  guilty.  ^^  He  did  graduate  in  the 
year  1855,  at  the  Homceapathie  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania  T* 
Long  and  gloriously  may  it  flourish,  in  spite  of  German  intrigue  and 
jealousy,  to  grant  degrees  to  honorable,  educated  and  deserving  mem- 
bers !  And  never  may  it  fall  so  low,  like  the  old  degree  shop^  at  Allen- 
town,  Pa.,  as  to  give  certificates  to  the  vulgar  and  the  ignorant  at  the 
expense  of  the  community  who  sufier  danger,  sickness  and  perhaps 
death  at  their  hands !  Certainly  this  gear  i%  late  for  a  man  to  graduate ; 
though,  Curt,  you  know  one  must  do  it  some  time^  unless,  like  many 
of  the  German  doctors  in  this  country,  he  givee  himself  his  own 
diploma.  But  suppose  Geary  were  to  ask  you,  ''  when  and  where  did 
you  graduate?  Sow  long  ago  was  the  ^ink  dry'  on  your  diploma? 
Was  yours  all  inky  or  only  the  names  of  the  ^'Professors  ?"  because 
most  of  mine  is  engraved,"  do  tell  me  all  this  ?  it  interests  me  vastly. 
I  can  ''  poke"  it  at  Geary  when  I  see  him.  But  stay,  I  have  something 
very  particular  to  tell  you,  mind  you  don't  tell  any  one.  I  saw  the 
other  day  an  affidavit  made  before  a  magistrate  of  this  city  by  a 
highly  respectable  citizen;  and  witnessed  by  a  highly  respectable 
physician,  declaring  that  one  of  the  chiefs  of  '^  the  party"  here, 
communicated  to  the  declarant  that  '^  he,"  our  man^  ^^  had  never 
graduated  at  any  college^  and  never  had  any  legal  right  to  practice 
medicine  I"  When  you  come  to  town  I'll  get  you  a  look  at  this 
document,  but  mind  be  mum.  Now,  don't  you  think,  after  all,  that 
it  is  more  honorable  for  Geary  to  have  graduated  even  this  year^ 
than  to  be  in  such  a  fix  as  this  ?  And,  between  ourselves,  I  ^'rather 
think"  there  are  more  than  one  of  our  fellows  in  that  same  ^^  ugly 
&x !"  I  hope  they'll  soon  ''get  the  independent  college"  underway, 
-we  could  all  get  diplomas  there  easy  enough,  but  that  "  Hercules" 
Geary,  has  played  the  very  mischief  with  it.  Saint  Bonifaceo  for- 
give him ! 
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To  your  eighth,  and  last,  "  that  his  pocket-book  was  so  lean  that 
he  could  not  afford  to  huj  a  late  edition  of  Bering's  Domestic,"  he 
could  reply  that  the  friends  here  did  not  at  all  ^^post  you  "  in  the 
necessary  information  on  these  two  points,  and  therefore  left  yon 
in  the  ertiel  fangs  of  the  "  Cerberus "  of  the  Review,  to  take 
another  bite  out  of  your  soft  parts.  He  may  say,  though  he  cannot 
*^  boast  of  his  wealth,"  that  certainly  no  German  ever  commenced 
the  ^^  practice,  of  Homoeopathy  "  in  this  city  in  such  comfortable 
circumstances,  or  with  anything  like  so  good  a  library.  Why,  bless 
your  simple  heart,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  his  ^^  office  furniture 
and  books  "  would  buy  your  whole  property  in  Hollidaysburgh  ;— 
and  indeed,  you  must  be  pretty  comfortably  off,  for  a  country  vil- 
lage doctor,  to  be  worth  as  much.  And  if  you  who,  in  the  lauda- 
ble pursuit  of  electricity  under  difficulties^  can  make  an  electrical 
machine  out  of  "  a  two  ounce  bottle,"  "to  try  to  solve  the  great 
riddle,**  (a  "  pretty  kettle  of  fish  "  you  did  make  out  of  the  riddling 
business)  had  only  recourse  to  his  laboratory,  you  might  easily  find 
how  much  electricity  escaped  from  the  spout  of  the  man-in-the* 
moon's  teapot,  on  any  given  day  at  breakfast  time,  and  apply  the 
information,  to  the  finding  out  of  which  "  party  is  in  the  right,  and 
which  in  the  wrong,"  or  gather  enough  of  it  to  potentize  one  of  the 
coal  mines  in  your  region ;  which  you  could  sell  to  the  "  profession- 
atrlarge  "  as  new  medicine,  under  the  title  of  Mectro'Carbo-anthri- 
citabilis.  So  that  your  joke  about  the  "  lean  pocket-book,"  is  a  very 
poor  one  indeed.  And  as  to  buying  a  later  edition  of  Hering's 
Domestic,  either  for  review  or  perusal,  it  would  be  more  difficult 
than  the  solution  of  your  own  "great  riddle,"  and  that  for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  there  exists  no  such  book.  I  do  know  of  a  book 
bearing  Dr.  Herring's  name,  and  now  sold  as  his,  which  book  is  posi' 
tively  stated  to  have  been  compiled  and  written  by  the  late  amiable 
and  excellent  Dr.  Esrey.  Unless,  therefore,  you  could  prove  that 
this  is  not  the  fact,  I  hardly  think  your  ironical  dig  at  Geary's  want 
of  books,  and  the  "  leanness  of  his  poeket-book" — ^in  your  sense  of 
that  elegant  language — ^is  any  more  effective  than  all  your  other 
efforts  to  "bring  him  down  a  peg."  And  it  is  rather  unlucky  that 
he  could  thus  very  easily  turn  all  your  heavy  artillery  against  you, 
even  to  the  utter  destruction  of  yourself  and  party,  and  by  no  other 
means  than  the  simple  force  of  truth  and  justiob,  supported  by 
**  The  power  of  thought,  the  magio  of  the  mind." 
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Sat  I  must  hasten  to  a  close ;  I  find  you  express  a  strong  yrish  to 
**  get  acquainted  with  "  Dr.  Geary,  whom  you  style  the  "  trum- 
peter/'though  he  was  Hercules  just  before — a  herald  and  a  champion 
at  the  same  time;  but  I  am  going  back  to  jour  fine  Rhetoric — well, 
when  you  come  to  town  I  will  introduce  you,  but  take  care  it  may 
not  be  with  you  as  it  was  with  the  fox  when  he  first  saw  a  lion — if 
not,  you  must  be  made  of  very  different  stuff  from  the  general  run 
of  German  peasants  and  mountaineers^  whom  I  have  fallen  in 
with  in  my  day,  both  at  home  and  iabroad. 

Now,  friend  Pretsch,  I  have  written  you  a  very  long  letter  this 
time,  simply  for  two  reasons :  first,  that  t/ou  may  not  expect  another 
word  till  you  have  learned  to  spell  and  string  your  little  words  de» 
eently  together.  And,  second,  because  I  saw  clearly  enough  that 
your  party  mide  a  cat's  paw  of  you, — ^a  poor,  conceited,  ignorant 
simpleton, — more  an  object  of  pity  than  blame— and  it  served  my 
purpose  to  make  use  of  you,  as  they  did,  to  prove  to  them  how 
Dr.  Geary,  the  "  late  school-master,"  can  afford  to  hurl  contempt 
and  defiance  in  their  teeth,  wben  they  make  their  feeble  efforts  to 
hurt  his  social  or  professional  reputation,  through  such  miserable 
tools  as  you — while  not  a  man  among  them  has  the  moral  courage, 
or  rather  the  desperate  hardihood,  to  lift  a  pen  to  contradict  a  word 
he  has  written.  If  this  matter  goes  much  farther,  he  may  use  wea- 
pons that  will  make  them  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  every  sensible 
man  and  woman  in  the  community.  If  he  should  take  it  into  bis 
head  to  fire  his  guns  from  9,  public  newspaper,  instead  of  a  monthly 
medical  journal,  the  reign  of  '^  German  doctoring  "  and  ignorance, 
that  would  disgrace  footmen,  screened  only  by  broken  English, — 
may  soon  come  to  an  end  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Farewell,  dear  Curt,  you  are  my  debtor  for  a  long  letter,  as  soon 
as  you  have  learned  to  spell, — meantime,  believe  me  your  faithful 
friend, 

HERCULES  DE  PAIDAGOGO,  M.  D., 

(Not  of  Allentown,  Pa.) 

Postscripta. 
No.  1.  *'  Tour  anger  oease,  and  know  me  still 

The  humble  bearer  of  his  will. 
You,  who  have  seen  and  shared  his  pleasant  ways, 

On  him  your  rage  and  scorn  unjustly  pour  i 
Truly  I  state,  what  he  in  pity  says ; 

Ifor  dare  say  less,  nor  add  one  sentence  more.'' 
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No.  2.  A  poor  cobbler,  ruined  by  irant,  had  commenced  tbe  prac- 
tice of  medicine  in  a  strange  country.      ♦  *  *  » 

No.  8.  What  madness  it  is,  0,  my  people !  that  you  should  trast 
your  lives  in  the  hands  of  a  fellow  to  whom  no  one  would  trust  bis 
shoes  to  be  soled. 

No.  4.  "  Thou  dog  in  forehead,  but  in  heart,  a  deer !" 
No.  5.  And  further,  Polypoetes,  firm  in  war,  slew  Astyalos. 

No.  6.  Let  me  not,  old  man,  catch  thee  at  the  hollow  ships,  either 
noy  lingering,  or  hereafter  coming  again. 

No.  7.  The  vulgar  clown,  by  nature  formed  of  clay, 

May  Btndy  books,  and  travel  far  away ; 
But  reading,  men  and  manners,  aU  being  past, 
.  His  native  genius  staaips  the  clown  at  last. 


OUR  LITERATURE.— A  REVIEW. 

BT  JOHir  FITZGIBBOH  GEARY,  X.  D. 

Tessier  on  Asiatic  Cholera  akd  Pneumonu. 

The  traveller,  wearied  with  his  toilsome  journey  over  inhoq>itaU6 
and  barren  regions,  which  afford  but  scanty  and  unwholesome  food, 
and  where  water  seldom  glads  the  eye  or  refreshes  the  heart,  wet 
comes  the  hour  which  brings  him  in  sight  of  fertile  plains  with  their 
teeming  plenty  and  springs  of  living  water;  when  nature's  longings 
are  almost  as  well  satisfied  by  the  assurance  of  surrounding  abun- 
dance as  by  actual  enjoyment : — the  soldier  at  the  dose  of  the  day 
of  terrible  conflict  jaded  with  his  heavy  strides  over  the  bodies  of 
the  slain,  the  reeking  blade  dropping  from  his  paralyzed  hand, 
welcomes  the  shade  of  his  canvas  canopy  and  the  repose  of  the 
midnight  hour  when  the  din  of  battle  is  heard  no  more : — the  men  of 
medicine,  law,  divinity  and  commerce  welcome  the  quiet  hoars  they 
snatch  from  anxious  thoughts,  from  doubtful  hopes,  and  treacherous 
ventures  !  No  less  comfort  than  each,  than  all  of  these,  do  we  de- 
rive from  being  able  to  turn  aside  from  the  bootless  taek  of  wading 
through  words  without  meaning,  and  combinations  without  thoughts; 
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— the  mutilated  technicalities  of  onr  profession  without  a  trace  of  the 
ideas  they  should  suggest  in  their  integrity,  to  the  perusal  and  review 
of  what  promises  to  give  us  a  double  reward  for  our  toil,  in  the  shape 
of  information  for  ourselves  and  a  favour  to  those  who  have  thought, 
and  may  still  think,  our  poor  contributions  worth  perusal.     It  also 
affords  us  no  small  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  retain  a  title^  chosen  in 
derison,  in  a  spirit  of  contemptuous  irony,  to  pour  the  greater  ridi- 
cule upon  the  spurious  counterfeits  we  have  nailed  to  the  table, 
as  a  caution  to  others  who  may  still  wish  to  enrich  themselves  by 
passing  base  coin  in  our  market : — ^the  cankering  excrescences,  we 
have  cauterized^  as  being  without  the  bounds  of  our  art,  and  therefore 
requiring  other  modes  of  treatment  than  those  directed  by  our 
therapeutic  law, — and  to  make  '*  Our  Literature"  the  significant 
and  appropriate  announcement  of  writings  which  deserve  to  hold 
this  place  by  pre-eminence  in  our   School.      It  is  then  with  a 
peaceful  and  refreshed,  as  well  as  a  better  informed,  mind,  we' turn 
aside  from  the  perusal  of  two  small  volumes,  which  we  hesitate  not 
to  place  on  our  shelves  in  the  ranks  of  our  literature^  in  which  we  find 
the  learning  of  the  accomplished  scholar,  the  skill  of  the  experienced 
physician  and  the  genius  of  the  deep  and  accurate  thinker.    Each  so 
fully  developed  and  so  commanding,  that  we  do  not  know  which  to  ad- 
mire the  most,  or  which  to  commend  the  highest.  We  are  sure  that  all 
the  members  of  our  school  will  be  willing  to  subscribe  to  more  hearty 
and  unqualified  praise  when  they  have  read  these  volumes  for  them- 
selves. It  is  not  their  least  important  feature  that  they  introduce  us  to 
two  of  the  most  dangerous  and  destructive  diseases  that  scourge  the 
human  family,  and  often  most  distressingly  baffle  the  powers  and 
remedies  of  the  physician.     The  little  work  of  Tessier  on  Asiatic 
Cholera  is  especially  valuable,  inasmuch  as  its  ambition  is  not,  like 
too  many  who  are  daily  dying  to  become  immortal^-^fas  vel  nefas — 
to  lead  us  away  into  the  tangled  mazes  and  wild  fastnesses  of  bewil- 
dering speculations  on  the  eseence^  or  quinte^iencey  of  the  disease 
known  as  cholera,  or  into  reckless  experiments  with  remedies  miumed 
to  be9pecific8j  by  a  delusive  and  restless  fancy, — ^'proved**  only  in 
imagination,  and  with  the  somewhat  vain  ambition  that  other  coun- 
trie9  should  have  their  Hahnemann  as  well  as  Germany !    No,  with 
Tessier  for  our  guide  we  rest  upon  a  firm  and  immovable  founds- 
tion — ^the  actual  observations  and  experiments  of  a  skilful  and 

thoroughly  qualified  physician  at  the  bed-side  of  his  patients^ 
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grappling  with  disease  6tep  by  step,  and  inch  by  inch — ^his  oidy 
weapons  well^raved,  weUrtried  and  weWknown  Homodopathic  reme- 
dies !  Here,  nothing  is  risked  without  proof — ^nothing  is  offered  as 
gratuitous,  nothing  is  forced ;  eyery  word  is  a  fact,  and  every  fact 
the  result  of  a  trust-worthy  experiment.  Such  are  the  books  we 
need.  They  contain  teachings  we  can  appreciate,  they  add  to  the 
stock  of  useful  knowledge,  they  advance  science,  they  bring  honor 
to  our  school.  How  unlike  the  miserable  medical  jargon  of  me& 
who  entered  our  ranks  as  unqualified  intruders^  and  ^^  made  a  repu- 
tation" in  the  early  dawn  of  our  day,  before  the  full  light  exposed 
diem  as  trespassers  on  our  sacred  grpunds.  But  let  tiiese  go^ 
and  let  Tessier  and  such  men  as  he,  speak  for  themselves,  and  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  learn,  only  from  men  who  have  a  right  to 
presume  to  teach.  The  following  description  of  the  fearful  disease 
in  all  its  stages,  is  well  worthy  of  careful  perusal  and  study ;  and 
no  less  so  the  cases  we  give  as  an  illustration  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  patients  under  his  care  are  treated 

"SIMPLE  CHOLERA." 

"  This  form  is  generally  considered  typical  of  epidemic  cholera. 
I  have  seen  many  instances  of  it  towards  the  close  of  summer, 
between  the  two  epidemics  of  1882  and  1849.  Sauvages  asserts, 
that  in  his  time,  some  twenty  cases  of  it  were  admitted  every  year 
into  his  hospital  of  St.  Eloi  of  Montpellier,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 
This,  is  proportionally,  a  much  larger  number  than  occurs  at  Paris, 
when  the  disease  is  not  epidemic. 

The  simple  cholera  presents  two  well  marked  periods:  a  frigid 
period,  and  a  period  of  reaction,  when  a  cure  is  about  to  take  place, 
or  else  a  period  of  collapse,  when  the  disease  terminates  fatally.  For 
the  sake  of  more  completeness  we  will  divide  the  phases  of  the  disease 
into  a  greater  number  of  periods. 

Period  of  the  precursory  8ymptoms. — ^The  precursory  symptoms 
vary.  Sometimes  they  consist  in  a  diarrhoea  without  colic,  with 
increasing  alvine  discharges,  first  of  foecal  matter,  afterwards  of  a 
watery  substance  which  is  green  or  of  a  pale  color,  and  finally  as- 
sumes a  whitish  appearance.  This  phenomenon  may  be  accompanied 
by  others,  but  it  is  sometimes  isolated  until  the  actual  invaaioa  of 
the  disease.    The  diarrhoea  may  be  accompanied  by  oolic^  with  An 
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vrgmg  to  stool  as  often  as  the  cholio  is  felt.  In  'snch  a  case  the 
patient  generally  experiences  an  increased  feeling  of  weakness.  In 
other  cases  the  precursory  symptoms  consist  of  more  general,  and 
more  yagne  phenomena  ;  the  head  is  slightly  embarrassed;  slight 
attacks  of  vertigo  take  place  every  now  and  then ;  sleep  is  disturbed ; 
the  patient  is  tormented  by  an  nndefinable  uneasiness.  There  is 
loss  of  appetite,  anorexia,  with  or  without  thirst,  a  bitter  or  flat  taste 
in  the  mojith,  slight  nausea,  a  certain  fulness  in  the  epigastrium, 
and  a  sensation  as  if  the  hypocondria  were  traversed  by  a  bar  that 
now  rises  and  then  descends  again ;  the  abdomen  is  distended ;  the 
patient  is  seized  with  urgmg  to  stool,  after  which  the  diarrhoea  de- 
velops itself,  consisting  nearly  of  profuse  serous  discharges  without 
any  foecal  odor.  The  patient  complains  alternately  of  heat  and 
cold ;  his  face  is  pale,  his  complexion  sometimes  sallow,  he  looks  sad 
and  his  voice  is  somewhat  hoarse  and  thinner.  These  phenomena 
increase  and  decrease  alternately.  The  nausea  which  accompanies 
the  alvine  evacuations,  increases  more  and  more ;  and  the  nausea  is 
accompanied  by  weakness,  vertigo  and  coldness  until  the  moment 
when  the  disease  breaks  forth. 

If  the  precursory  symptoms  do  not  exist  in  every  case,  the  cases 
where  they  are  wanting,  are,  at  any  rate,  very  few.  The  duration 
of  the  precursory  period  varies  from  a  few  hours  to  several  days. 
During  this  period  most  of  the  patients  attend  to  their  business  or 
pleasures.  It  is  sometimes  after  a  meal  that  the  second  period 
commences. 

Period  of  invasion. — This  period  has  three  principal  symptoms, 
diarrhoea,  vomiting  and  cramps. 

After  a  feeling  of  anxiety  and  malaise,  the  patient  is  suddenly 
seized  with  a  copious  vomiting  of  alimentary  .substances  mixed  with 
liquids  and  the  gastric  fluid ;  he  feels  easier  after  the  vomiting,  but  he, 
at  the  same  time,  experiences  a  sense  of  coldness,  which  runs  through 
the  trunk  and  extremities ;  thirst  sets  in,  but  the  introduction  of 
beverages  into  the  stomach  excites  fresh  and  easy  vomitings  of  fluid 
substances,  which  look  more  or  less  bilious ;  the  vomiting  is  speedily 
followed  by  a  light-colored  and  profuse  diarrhoea,  accompanied  by 
borborygmi  and  soon. after  by  sinking  of  the  abdomen.  The  nausea 
which  exists  simultaneously  with  the  diarrhoea,  is  soon  followed  in 
its  turn  by  vomiting.  In  the  bends  of  the  knees,  or  in  the  knees, 
loins,  hypochondria,  and  in  the  upper  and  lower  limbs,  the  patient 
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ezperiencoB  simple  pains  or  distressing  cramps.  At  ibis  stage  tbe 
patients  generally  take  to  their  beds  and  try  to  get  warm.  Bat 
their  rest  is  unceasingly  disturbed  by  alvine  or  gastric  eracuations, 
or  by  muscular  pains,  partial  shuddering  and  coldness.  The  ioYfr- 
sion  of  the  disease  is  sometimes  progressive  and,  except  the  Tomit* 
ing,  this  period  cannot  be  distinguished  without  difficulty  from  the 
preceding  one.  It  sometimes  lasts  for  some  hours  without  any  new 
symptoms  superyening.  At  other  times  it  sets  in  abruptly,  and  the 
disease  developes  itself  at  once  as  soon  as  it  invades  the  organism. 
In  some  cases  the  diarrhoea  ceases  for  a  moment  as  soon  as  the 
vomiting  takes  place ;  there  are  likewise  cases  where  no  cramps 
occur. 

On  examining  the  conditions  of  the  organs  at  the  time  when  the 
first  attack  takes  place,  we  find  a  well  marked  inflammatory  conges- 
tion of  the  gums  and  tongue ;  on  its  dorsal  surface  the  tongue  is 
covered  with  a  uniform,  characteristic,  white  coating,  and  at  its 
edges  and  on  its  inferior  surface,  it  exhibits  a  red,  somewhat  livid 
color,  which  contrasts  very  decidedly  with  the  color  of  the  coating. 
The  throat  is  likewise  irritated ;  and  the  oesophagus  is  somewhat 
painful  in  its  whole  extent,  the  epigastrium  is  painful  to  pressure, 
the  abdomen  is  tormented  by  colic,  which  spreads  from  the  navel  to 
the  neighboring  parts.  The  urine,  which  had  been  scanty  until  then, 
ceases  to  flow ;  the  skin  of  the  hands  is  cool,  likewise  that  of  the 
face.  The  aspect  of  the  patient  is  not  yet  much  altered ;  but  when 
the  attack  takes  place  with  violence,  the  features  of  the  patient  alter 
at  once. 

Period  of  increase, — This  is  termed  the  cold  period,  on  account 
of  the  new  symptom  which  is  added  to  the  former.  After  the 
vomiting  a  remarkable  change  takes  place  in  the  pulse,  which 
becomes  feeble,  irregular,  intermittent.  The  temperature  of  the 
extremities  sinks,  first  of  the  lower,  then  of  the  upper.  The  skin  of 
the  extremities  looks  livid ;  the  face  changes  rapidly ;  the  eyes  seem 
to  retreat  into  their  sockets  in  consequence  of  the  collapse  of  the 
cellular  tissue ;  the  nose  becomes  cold,  the  lips  bluish,  the  general 
malaise  and  the  anxiety  increase ;  cramps  set  in  after  the  alvine 
discharges,  which  become  more  and  more  frequent,  and  look  whitish, 
are  mixed  with  gray  or  white  flocks  resembling  the  offal  of  washed 
meat,  or  rice  that  had  been  boiled  too  long.  The  vomiting  becomes 
more  and  more  copious ;  the  patient  is  no  longer  relieved  by  the 
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Tomiting  as  at  first ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  preceded  and  followed  by 
baming  at  the  epigastrium,  under J;he  sternum,  and  by  a  painful 
pressure  at  the  epigastrium.     The  patient  is  restless,  complaining 
at  times  of  coldness,  at  others  of  heat  of  the  extremities ;  the 
cramps  become  much  more  frequent ;  the  face  and  extremities  ex- 
hibit signs  of  rapidly  increasing  emaciation  ;  the  livid  color  of  these 
parts  changes  to  a  bluish  violet  color,  which  becomes  more  and 
more  marked.     The  eyes  are  dull,  dry,  the  nostrils  are  frequently 
covered  with  a  dusty  substance,  the  nose  is  pointed ;  the  bluish 
parts  are  covered  with  a  cold  sweat ;  the  pulse  becomes  smaller^ 
feebler,  more  imperceptible,  at  times  regular,  at  others  unequal  and 
intermittent,  or  slower  or  more  frequent,  than  in  a  normal  state  of 
the  aystem.    The  voice  becomes  gradually  extinct,  and  the  patient 
speaks  only  in  a  low  tone  of  voice ;  and  when  he  does  speak,  it  is 
only  to  ask  for  drink,  wherewith  to  quench  his  burning  thirst.     He 
is  also  heard  to  moan  or  to  utter  plaintive  cries  when  the  violent 
cramps  seize  him.    The  cramps  become  more  and  more  painful — 
more  and  more  general.     Oenerally  they  decrease  under  the  influ* 
ence  of  heat  and  frictions.     But  all  such  relief  does  not  last  long. 
Sometimes  the  accidents  seem  to  cease  for  some  hours,  and  it 
seems  as  though  a  real  remission  of  the  symptoms  were  setting  in  ; 
but  soon  after  the  diarrhoea,  vomiting,  cramps,  blueness  and  cold- 
ness re-appear  with  an  increased  intensity.     These  illusory  remis- 
sions may  last  a  day  or  a  night ;  but  then  the  symptoms  return 
with  increased  violence  at  the  hour  when  they  had  broken  out  the 
day  before.     These  remissions  have  given  rise  to  the  belief  that 
there  is  an  intermittent  cholera. 

The  period  of  growth  lasts  from  a  few  hours  to  twenty-four  and 
even  forty-eight  hours,  after  which  the  symptoms  seem  to  remain 
stationary  for  some  time. 

Acme* — When  the  disease  has  reached  its  acme,  the  symptoms 
remain  for  some  time  the  same ;  they  present  a  complete  develop* 
ment  of  the  cholera. 

The  patient  generally  lies  on  his  back;  the  position  of  the  patient 
varies  according  as  he  is  quiet  or  restless. 

The  features  of  the  patient  exhibit  what  is  termed  the  hippocratio 
face.  Its  complexion  is  cyanotic,  especially  the  ears,  nose,  eyelids^ 
lips  ;  this  bluish  color  invades  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  and  some- 
times the  whole  neck.    Generally  the  face  is  without  any  expression ; 
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nevertheless  the  sensations  and  ^ren  the  feelings  of  the  patient  are 
still  depicted  in  it ;  it  looks  frightful  when  the  patient  is  torm^ted 
by  cramps. 

The  skin  of  the  trunk  frequently  preserves  a  certain  warmth;  that 
of  the  extremities  is  cold,  livid,  bluish,  wrinkled,  dry  or  moist  The 
intellectual  faculties  are  undisturbed,  the  senses  preserve  their 
respective  faculties.  However,  the  patient  is  troubled  with  vertigo, 
buzzing  in  the  ears,  and  does  not  wish  to  talk. 

The  paius  are  more  or  less  violent  and  scattered ;  the  most  intole- 
rable  of  the  pains  are  the  burning  under  the  sternum,  the  bar 
across  the  epigastrium,  and  cramps  in  the  muscles  of  the  trunk. 

The  muscular  strength  is  considerably  decreased ;  nevertheless 
the  patient  is  still  able  to  sit  up  in  bed  either  for  the  purpose  of 
drinking  or  vomiting ;  the  trunk  and  the  extremities  move  with  an 
astonishing  ease. 

The  breathing,  which  is  frequently  natural,  is  often  embarrassed 
by  the  constrictive  cramp-pains  of  the  thoracic  muscles ;  it  is  8om^ 
times  hurried.  The  voice  has  no  resonance,  or  it  is  hoarse  and 
feeble ;  at  the  base  of  the  thorax  the  patient  experiences  an  arnde^ 
which  sometimes  increases  to  a  perfect  agony,  and  makes  the  pa- 
tient say  that  he  is  choking. 

The  beats  of  the  heart  are  weaker  than  in  a  normal  state;  the 
pulse  of  the  large  arteries  corresponds  with  the  beats  of  the  heart; 
at  the  wrist  the  pulse  sometimes  differs,  being  very  small  or  com- 
pletely extinct.    Sometimes  it  is  only  felt  on  one  side. 

The  tongue  and  mouth  are  the  seat  of  a  well  marked  stomacace; 
in  many  cases  the  throat  is  similarly  affected.  The  vomiting  at  this 
stage  may  be  considered  typical  of  the  vomiting  in  cholera ;  likewise 
the '  atonic  discharges.  In  the  discharges  from  the  stomach  or 
bowels,  the  bile  has  entirely  disappeared.  The  urinary  secretion  is 
completely  suppressed ;  the  secretion  of  tears  and  nasal  mucus  like- 
wise ceases.  In  some  patients  sweat  breaks  out,  not  only  on  the 
extremeties,  but  on  the  trunk  also. 

Terminations :  in  death. — After  a  momentary  remission  of  the 
symptoms,  and  a  slight  re-appearance  of  warmth  at  the  extremities, 
and  of  the  radial  pulse,  this  latter  becomes  frequent,  small,  impercep- 
tible ;  the  vomitings  take  place  at  longer  intervals,  and  the  stoob 
become  involuntary.  The  patient  is  tormented  by  a  desire  for  sleep, 
which  he  is  unable  to  satisfy ;  he  becomes  silent,  closes  his  eye-lids, 
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remftins  motionleBs,  except  when  he  is  seized  with  the  oramps  or  the 
yomiting ;  the  bluish  oolor  becomes  still  darker ;  it  extends  above 
the  wrist^  where  it  changes  to  a  livid  hue,  that  gradaally  spreads 
over  the  trunk.  A  viscid  sweat  covers  the  face  and  extremities ; 
the  beats  of  the  heart  become  weaker,  the  breathing  shorter,  hur- 
ried, the  eyelids  are  almost  motionlees,  half  open ;  the  eye  is  so  dry 
that  the  choroid  membrane  is  almost  seen  through  the  sclerotica, 
and  the  patient  dies  after  a  deathnitniggle  <tf  a  few  hours* 

In  reeoverp,^-!!  the  disease  terminates  in  recovery,  we  have  a 
different  group  of  symptoms.  The  morbid  phenomena  disappear 
gradually  in  the  reverse  order  of  their  original  development.  The 
^mptoms  that  appeared  last,  are  the  first  to  yield. 

The  warmth  of  the  extremities  returns  gradually ;  the  blueness 
disappears ;  the  eyes  become  more  prominent,  the  features  assume 
a  more  pleasant  expression.  The  blueness  is  gradually  replaced  by 
a  less  livid  and  brighter  color.  The  pulse  begins  to  beat  feebly, 
but  regularly ;  the  cramps  become  much  lees  frequent ;  the  vomiting 
becomes  easier,  less  frequent  and  copious;  the  evacuations  again 
become  biUons,  first  yellowish,  afterwards  greenish,  and  instead  of 
continuing  serous  and  grumous,  they  change  to  evacuations  of  fodoal 
matter.  The  patient  desiree  to  urinate,  and  succeeds  in  enutting  a 
slight  quantitjy  of  doudy  urine ;  the  voice  becomes  stronger ;  the 
patient  feels  belter,  although  he  still  complains  ^of  malaise,  headr 
ache,  heaviness  of  the  head,  burning  in  the  chest  and  stomach. 

If  the  remission  continues,  the  symptoms  gradually  disappear ; 
the  blueness  ceases  entirely,  the  coldness  is  succeeded  by  a  warmth* 
which  is  either  uniformly  mild  and  equal,  or  else  unequal,  slight  at 
the  extremities,  and  burning  at  the  trunk.  The  urine  is  secreted 
regularly,  the  cramps  cease,  the  vomitings  become  less  and  less; 
tiie  diaifrhosa  which  was  the  first  symptom  when  the  disease  broke 
out,  is  the  last  to  yidd.  Finally,  sleep  sets  in,  and  with  it  a  feelr 
iBg  of  ease*  Becovery  is  not  iJways  as  easily  accomplished.  A 
more  or  less  intense  fever  sets  in,  with  congestion  of  the  head,  eyes, 
.local  inflammations  of  the  mouth,  stomach  or  bowels.  All  the 
symptoms  may  have  oeased,  and  a  single  one  may  have  remained. 
Sometimes  the  cramps  remain,  at  others  the  bilious  vomiting,  as 
effect  of  a  gastritis,  or  a  bilious  diarrhoea,  from  which  we  infer  a 
bilious  inflammation  of  the  bowels ;  the  cerebral  congestion  some* 
times  yields  with  much  difficulty.    As  long  as  the  symptoms  have 
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not  entirely  disappeared,  some  new  disorder  frequently  shows  itself 
retarding  the  happy  termination  of  the  disease. 

The  period  of  reaction  is  sometimes  a  deception  both  to  the  p^ 
tient  and  the  physician.  After  a  remission  of  the  symptoms,  whidi 
is  always  incomplete  in  such  a  case,  and  may  last  from  a  few  hours 
to  one  or  two  days,  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  suddenly  reappear 
in  all  their  intensity ;  the  cerebral  congestions  again  develope  them- 
selves, the  breathing  becomes  shorter,  the  coldness  and  blaeness 
again  become  perceptible,  and  the  patient  sinks  into  a  stage  of  col- 
lapse, which  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  profound  coma,  and, 
at  other  times,  is  witbont  any  cerebral  congestion,  and  without 
coma. 

Genuine  cholera  generally  terminates  on  the  first  day,  on  the 
third,  seventh,  or  fourteenth,  from  the  day  of  invasion.  This  ter^ 
mination  takes  place  with  or  without  critical  changes,  generally 
without.  The  most  frequent  critical  changes  are  sweats,  nosebleed, 
cutaneous  eruptions;  after  these  crises  there  sometimes  remains 
some  important  secondary  phenomenon,  such  as  stomacace,  gastritis, 
enteritis,  or  muscular  pains  and  weaknesses ;  these  frequently  occur 
in  the  lower  extremities. 

Convalescence  does  not  really  set  in  until  after  the  crisis.  It 
lasts  more  or  less  long,  according  to  the  age ;  old  people  recover 
slowly  and  with  diflBculty ;  young  people  on  the  contrary,  recover 
speedily,  easily  and  completely.  I  have  never  noticed  any  desquar 
toation  of  the  epidermis  or  falling  off  of  the  hair  taking  place  daring 
this  period. 

Simple  genuine  cholera  has  a  number  of  varieties,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  intensity  of  the  disease,  which  is  of  several  degrees, 
although  always  very  serious.  These  various  degrees  of  inteosity 
depend  upon  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms  in  the  oold  stage,  or 
upon  the  affections  which  develope  themselves  during  the  period  of 
reaction.  The  more  or  less  rapid  development  of  the  symptoms  of 
the  first  period,  the  decided  character  of  the  remission  and  the 
setting  in  of  positive  convalescence ;  or  the  oscillations  between  the 
remissions  and  the  return  of  the  phenomena  of  the  period  of  increase; 
the  duration  of  the  period  of  reaction ;  the  difficulty  of  restoring  the 
functions,  and  lastly,  the  secondary  phenomena :  all  these  various 
conditions  constitute  important  differences* 

This  form  of  the  disease  prevailed  principally  at  the  commeooe* 
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meat  of  the  epidemic  of  1849.  Tliis  was  not  the  case  in  1882. 
Although  many  cases  occmred  during  the  first  period  of  the  epidemic, 
neverljjieless,  the  black  or  galloping  form  of  the  disease  was  much 
more  frequent  than  during  the  second  epidemic.  This  accounts  for 
the  difference  in  the  mortality  of  the  commencement  of  the  two 
epidemics.  With  a  few  exceptions  the  first  hundred  cases  all  termi- 
nated fatally  in  the  various  wards  of  the  Hotel  Dieu.  In  1849,  on 
the  contrary,  the  mortality  was  proportionately  less  at  the  com* 
mencement  than  during  the  progress  of  the  epidemic.  The  cause 
of  this  was,  that  there  were  more  cases  of  simple  cholera  at  the 
beginning,  than  towards  the  middle  of  the  epidemic.  This  form  of 
the  disease  is  much  less  fatal  than  either  of  the  two  forms,  of  which 
we  shall  now  proceed  to^giye  a  description. 

Ataxic  form* — Like  the  former  variety,  so  has  this  one  precursory 
symptoms ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  assert  that  these  symptoms 
have  anything  characteristic.  It  has  three  well-marked  periods,  an 
irregular  cold  period,  a  period  of  incomplete  remission,  and  a  typhoid 
period.  The  frequency  of  this  form  in  the  epidemic  of  1849,  seems 
to  have  constituted  one  of  its  peculiar  features.  It  was  very  scarce 
in  1882.  Let  us  proceed  to  a  description  of  its  progressive  develop* 
ment. 

"^  Gold  Pbriod. — This  period  commences  and  delopes  itself  to  all 
appearance  as  the  period  of  increase  in  simple  cholera.  An  atten« 
tive  observer,  however,  may  discover  differences,  which  are  sometimes 
very  striking  and  at  other  times  very  doubtful.  Thus,  the  patients 
show  from  the  commencement  a  prostration  of  strength  which  is  not 
at  all  i»roportionate  to  the  other  symptoms.  The  discharges  may 
be  very  slight,  and  the  weakness  may  nevertheless  have  reached  a 
high  degree  of  development.  On  the  other  hand,  excessive  evacua- 
tions from  the  stomach  and  bowels  take  place  without  either  cramps 
or  cyanosis  being  present.  Or  the  face  may  have  assumed  a  slightly 
bluish  tint,  and  the  pulse  be  entirely  gone  at  the  wrist ;  and,  on  the 
other  band,  the  pulse  may  still  exist,  with  feeble,  frequent,  unequal 
and  irregular  beats,  whereas,  the  cyanosis  of  the  face  and  extremi- 
ties is  already  fully  developed.  As  regards  the  temperature  of  the 
body,  it  is  likewise  very  irregular :  the  lower  extremities  may  be 
cold,  whilst  the  upper  extremities  are  warm,  and  vice  versa.  The 
discharges  may  be  moderate,  whilst  all  the  other  symptoms  are  stri- 
kingly developed,  the  face  and  extremities  are  of  a  violet-color,  and 
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ihe  pulse  is  imperceptible.  Generally,  the  patients  are  either  Tery 
restless,  or  very  drowsy,  and  dislike  to  be  ronsed.  These  are  tlw' 
principal  irregularities  which  distinguish  the  cold  period  of  ataxic 
cholera.  They  do  not,  by  any  means,  exist  together  in  the  same  in- 
dividual. In  some  cases  only  one  of  these  irregularities  exist,  in 
others  several ;  in  some  again,  they  are  found  united.  In  the  fei^ 
mer  case  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish,  at  this  period,  ataxic 
t)holera  from  the  simple  form,  which  has  many  varieties.  The  cold 
period  generally  lasts  from  six  to  twelve  hours,  and  sometimes 
longer^ 

Period  of  ineompUU  remission, — ^I  have  scarcely  ever  seen  it 
wanting  entirely,  but  it  is  more  or  less  marked.  What  distmgnishes 
it  from  the  period  of  remission  in  the  simple  cholera,  is  this,  that 
the  symptoms  do  not  disappear  in  the  reverse  order  of  their  original 
development.  The  blueness  may  disappear,  and  yet  the  wannth 
not  return.  The  pulse  which  had  ceased  to  beat,  may  beoome  per- 
ceptible without  the  cyanosis  disappearing ;  and  the  cyanosis  and 
coldness  may  have  given  place  to  a  natural  color  and  temperaturci 
whereas  the  evacuations  are  much  more  copious  and  firequent.  The 
vomiting  and  the  alvine  evacuations  may  cease,  and  yet  the  strength, 
the  warmth,  or  the  pulse,  may  not  return.  The  patient  may  be 
talkative,  restless ;  he  may  not  feel  thirsty,  or  he  may  experience  a 
fainting  sensation  in  the  epigastrium,  which  seems  to  him  like  hun« 
ger.  In  some  cases  the  cramps  are  violent,  and  extremely  painful, 
in  other  cases  they  are  scarcely  perceptible;  some  patients  keep 
their  voice  almost  entirely.  This  period  may  last  a  few  moments 
only,  or  two,  and  even  three  days,  it  is  always  followed  by  the  third 
period,  which  we  shall  proceed  to  describe. 

Hh/phoid  stage. — ^This  period  sets  in  with  drowsiness  or  delirium. 
But  in  proportion  as  the  cerebral  phenomena  develope  themselveB 
more  strikingly,  we  behold,  in  the  place  of  febrile  reaction  proper- 
tionate  to  the  cerebral  irritation,  a  marked  development  of  cyanosis 
and  coldness.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable,  more  characteristic  than 
these  cold  inflammations  which  develope  themselves  in  the  tjpoid 
stage  of  ataxic  cholera ;  this  is  the  highest  degree  of  the  mal^nant 
form  of  the  disease.  In  some  oases  the  bronchia,  the  stomach  or 
bowels  are  the  seat  of  well-marked  congestions  or  inflammations, 
without  any  diminution  of  the  cyanosis  or  coldness.  OeneraUy  the 
pulse  remains  perceptible,  excepting  during  the   4^ath-struggle, 
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which  is  almost  always  protracted,  slow,  aoeompanied  with  coma, 
and  Tcrj  fireqnently  with  a  stertcMrons,  noisy  respiration. 

Whereas,  in  simple  cholera,  the  local  irritations  of  the  period  of 
reaction  set  in  with  a  marked  febrile  excitement,  they  are  accom- 
panied in  the  ataxic  form  of  cholera  with  coldness  and  cyanosis.  It 
seems  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  this  difference. 

The  ataxic  form  is  deceptive ;  at  first  it  seems  less  serious  than 
simple  cholera;  its  symptoms  are  lees  united,  and  some  of  the  ordi- 
nary cholera  symptoms  are  even  wanting ;  but  the  spurious  and  in* 
complete  remission  which  developes  itself  in  the  second  stage,  soon 
disturbs  the  physician ;  nevertheless  he  may  remain  deceived  even 
then.  The  third  stage  can  only  deceive  those  who  wish  to  be  de- 
ceived. 

Galloping  or  black  Cholera. — So  far  as  a  description  of  its  symp- 
toms is  concerned,  this  variety  is  the  simplest  of  any.  Generally  it 
has  a  precursory  stage,  but  it  does  not  last  any  length  of  time,  only 
a  few  hours;  in  some  cases  the  precursory  sjrmptoms  are  entirely 
wanting.  The  diarrhoea,  vomiting,  blneness,  coldness  and  cramps, 
set  in  all  together.  The  patient  may  be  struck  during  his  sleep^ 
at  table,  or  while  taking  a  walk.  It  even  happens  that  he  is  unable 
to  rise  from  the  chair  on  which  he  had  seated  himself  to  support  his 
bowels.  Sometimes  he  suddenly  falls  down  in  a  swoon ;  the  voice 
becomes  extinct,  the  features  are  altered ;  the  color  of  the  face  and 
that  of  the  extremities  change  visibly,  and  the  blueness  gradually 
spreads  over  the  whole  body.  After  the  attack  has  commenced,  the 
patient  is  not  allowed  any^est;  the  discharges  and  cramps  Succeed 
each  other  without  interruption ;  the  pulse  disappears,  the  secretions 
stop,  the  cadaverous  aspect  becomes  more  and  more  marked.  Life 
frequently  ceases  all  at  once,  in  the  midst  of  the  cramps  and  dis- 
charges that  have  become  involuntary ;  or  the  patient  may  sink  into 
a  collapse  of  some  hours,  during  which  the  mind  and  the  muscular 
movements  become  progressively  weaker,  whilst  the  whole  body 
turns  blaok,  becomes  icy-cold,  covered  with  a  clammy  sweat,  and 
looks  truly  frightful.    This  variety  lasts  from  two  to  twenty  hours* 

Having  analysed  the  phenomena  of  cholera  through  their  order 
of  succession  and  combination,  and  having,  in  this  way,  given  the 
different  varieties  of  this  epidemic,  we  might  now  study  each  separate 
symptom  and  lesion,  uid  study  their  modifications  in  regard  to  form, 
degree  and  period,  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  proper  appreaia- 
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tion  of  the  diagnostic  and  prognostic  valne  of  each  symptom ;  bat 
howsoever  useful  and  necessary  to  a  complete  picture  of  the  cholera* 
disease  this  might  be,  such  an  undertaking  would  carry  us  too  far 
away  from  the  end  that  we  have  proposed  to  ourselves,  namely :  the 
application  of  Hahnemann's  method  to  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 
We  have  been  obliged  to  limit  ourselves  to  what  has  seemed  to  us 
indispensable. 

Moreover  the  therapeutic  analysis  will,  in  a  measure,  replace  the 
semeiotic  portion ;  we  will  therefore  pass  over  at  once  to  the  prin- 
cipal  object  of  our  investigations." 

«§  III.  THERAPEUTIC  ANALYSIS." 

^^  The  preceding  chapters  have,  it  seems  to  me,  sufficiently  estab- 
lished the  fact,  that  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  cholera  are  as 
well  known  as  those  of  any  other  severe  disease.  It  remains  to  be 
shown,  that  the  treatment  of  cholera  can  be  conducted  upon  a  truly 
scientific  basis.  This  does  not  mean  that  such  a  treatment  most 
prove  efficacious  in  every  case ;  the  facts  would  contradict  any  such 
assumption.  All  we  mean  to  affirm,  is,  that  the  indications  and 
corresponding  curative  means  in  cholera  can  be  scientifically  shown; 
that  the  successes  or  failures  in  the  treatment  of  cholera  can  be 
accounted  for ;  and  that  what  has  been  done  and  what  yet  remains 
to  be  done  in  this  matter,  can  be  accurately  determined. 

Let  us  commence  with  the  facts ;  afterwards  we  will  explain  the 
method. 

By  facts  we  mean  a  description  of  the  first  twenty  cases  which 
came  into  our  ward  in  the  epidemic  of  1849.  Of  the  cases  which 
arrived  afterwards,  we  simply  took  a  few  notes.  It  would  have  been 
impossible,  at  a  time  when  the  increase  of  the  epidemic  brought  to 
our  hospital  an  increasing  number  of  patients,  to  conciliate  the  du- 
ties of  our  office  with  the  time  required  by  elaborate  statements  of 
the  cases.  These  twenty  cases  will  be,  moreover,  found  snfficieni 
to  enable  us  to  substantiate  our  inferences. 

We  shall  give  the  cases  in  the  order  in  which  the  patients  were 
brought  to  the  hospital;  and  we  shall  accompany  each  case  with 
such  remarks  concerning  its  nosogri^hy  or  therapeutics,  as  may 
seem  requisite  to  place  its  most  striking  features  in  a  stronger  light. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  description  which  we  have  given 
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of  cholera,  is  not  taken  from  these  twenty  cases,  bnt  that  it  results 
from  the  study  of  the  two  epidemics  of  1882  and  1849. 

CASE  I. — ^By  Dr.  Guyton. — Epidemic  Cholera;  variety:  $imr' 
file  Cholera. — Cure* 

S^fert,  68  years,  carpenter,  was  brought  to  the  hospital  on  the 
29th  of  March,  1849,  ward  St.  Benjamin,  No.  10,  (hospital  Saiute 
Marguerite.) 

Ihe  patient  seemed  to  have  a  good  constitution,  and  looked  ro- 
bust. Six  days  previous  to  being  taken  with  cholera,  be  had  been 
attacked  with  a  diarrhoea,  that  was  sufficiently  violent  to  compel 
him  to  quit  work  on  account  of  the  frequency  of  the  evacuations. 
They  did  not  make  him  very  sick,  however.  Having  become  im- 
patient, S^fert  concluded  to  stop  his  diarrhoea  by  a  violent  remedy, 
and  got  drunk.  About  midnight  he  returned  home,  went  to  bed — 
but  the  next  morning  he  was  so  weak  that  be  was  unable  to  dress- 
himself,  and  laid  down  again.  About  noon  a  relative  who  came  to 
see  him,  and  who  got  frightened  by  the  vomiting,  the  diarrhoea,  and 
the  altered  features  of  the  patient,  had  him  carried  to  the  hospital. 

One  o'clock. — The  patient  showed  the  following  symptoms; 
marked  cholera  physiognomy,  eyes  sunken,  nose  pointed,  malar  bones 
rery  prominent,  features  shrunk. 

Tongue  moist,  whitish,  cold ;  pain  at  the  epigastrium,  sensation 
as  if  a  bar  were  stretched  across ;  loathing,  frequent  nausea ;  ardent 
thirst ;  abdomen  flat,  not  painful  to  pressure,  except  at  the  epigas- 
tric region.  Immediately  after  entering  the  hospital,  the  patient 
was  seized  with  copious  vomiting  of  a  clear  watery  substance  which 
had  a  slightly  greenish  tinge.  During  my  visit  at  half  past  two, 
the  patient  had  four  successive  vomitings  of  the  same  substance. 

The  breathing  was  a  little  shorter  and  more  frequent  than  in  a 
normal  condition ;  no  aphonia,  pulse  very  small,  filiform,  almost 
imperceptible  ;  marked  blueness  of  the  fingers,  hands  ;  some  of  the 
Teins  of  the  forearms  were  swollen,  blue  and  very  prominent  on  the 
akin. 

Coldness  of  the  tongue,  face,  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  and 
more  particularly  of  the  extremities ;  frequent  cramps  in  the  calves, 
instep,  hands ;  they  are  very  painful.  Complete  suppression  of  the 
urinary  secretion  ;  percussion  showed  that  the  bladder  was  empty. 
Prostration.  Mind  unimpaired ;  the  patient's  answers  are  not  always 
very  clear,  and  he  waits  some  time  before  speaking. 
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Took  Oarho-veget,  6,  a  small  tablespoonfnl  every  hour,  and  on 
account  of  the  feeling  of  loathing  and  the  eickness  at  the  stomich, 
Bryonia  8,  oyer j  ten  minutes ;  warm  blankets. 

At  four  o'clock^  two  stools  of  sickly  smelling  substance,  having  a 
whitish-grey  color,  and  resembling  perfectly  a  decoction  of  riee, 
several  grains  of  which  had  split  open  and  were  crushed. 

At  five  o'clock,  took  Nuz-vomica  8,  a  spoonful  every  ten  minutes, 
for  the  desire  to  vomit,  instead  of  the  Bryonia,  that  did  not  seem 
to  have  produced  any  effect. 

Half  past  seven.  Same  general  appearance.  The  patient  has 
warmed  up,  about  the  head  and  trunk,  even  on  the  feet,  but  the 
warmth  is  not  regularly  distributed.  He  complains  of  internal  heat 
The  pulse  is  stronger,  more  frequent,  but  continues  very  soft  aud 
compressible.  The  blueness  has  disappeared;  there  are  only  Bome 
traces  of  it  under  the  nails.  Respiration  short,  frequent ;  sound  of 
the  voice  rather  false,  hoarse.  Tongue  moist ;  intense  thirst.  No 
stool ;  two  other  attacks  of  vomiting ;  abdomen  sunken  in,  not  pain- 
ful to  pressure,  except  in  the  epigastric  region,  where  pressure 
excites  an  acute  pain,  that  makes  the  patient  to  distort  his  features. 
These  pains  in  the  stomach,  however,  are  spontaneous ;  they  consti- 
tute a  rest  of  painful  compression ;  some  slight  paroxysms  of  cough 
increase  them.  Cramps  in  the  legs  and  fingers  are  a  little  less 
frequent ;  the  motions  of  the  hands  are  yet  beyond  the  control  of 
the  will.  Headache,  but  no  tightness  or  cramps.  Gave  Anenk.  6, 
in  solution,  on  account  of  the  sensation  of  internal  heat.  After- 
wards a  solution  of  Oarlo-veg.  24.     No  urine,  skin  dry. 

March  30. — The  face  looks  about  the  same.  The  tongue  is  moist 
but  continues  colder  than  in  the  normal  state.  Breathing  hurried, 
but  longer.  Pulse  a  little  fuller,  but  soft  and  compressible,  60  per 
minute.  Skin  tolerably  warm,  dry.  Abdomen  depressed,  painful 
in  the  epigastric  region.  Shifting  cramps.  No  vomiting  daring 
the  night,  the  patient  has  slept  a  little  at  various  times.  This 
morning  a  stool  of  middling  quantity,  but  of  a  different  character, 
of  a  uniform  yellow  color,  some  consistence,  resembling  a  bilious 
diarrhoea,  of  fair  appearance.  Passed  a  small  quantity  of  urine. 
The  patient  complains  of  acute  seated  pains  in  the  knees.  Carbih 
veg.  24,  and  China  12,  both  in  solution,  for  the  pain  in  the 
knees. 

Four-o'clock  in  the  evening.    Two  attacks  of  vomiting  of  a  leek- 
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colored  substance,  bilbiiB,  perfectly  characteristic,  of  middling 
qaantity.  Tongue  moist,  whitish,  still  a  little  cold.  The  expression 
of  the  face  is  somewhat  improyed,  the  features  are  less  shrank,  the 
eyes  still  sunken,  and  dry.  Bkin  warm,  dry,  pungent  heat  on  the 
abdomen,  and  in  various  other  circumscribed  places.  The  bowels 
are  depressed,  the  pain  at  the  epigastric  region  still  continues. 
No  stool  or  emission  of  urine.    Pulse  64 ;  dull  headache. 

March  81. — ^Expression  of  the  face  improved,  intelligent;  the 
eyes  are  less  sunken,  more  animated ;  the  region  of  the  cheek-bone 
is  dark-colored.  Tongue  moist,  of  a  normal  temperature,  covered 
with  a  whitish  coating,  the  edges  and  the  tip  somewhat  red ;  gums 
red  with  a  whitish,  border  (slight  stomacace).  The  heat  of  the  body 
is  milder,  uniform,  of  the  common  temperatue  of  the  breath ;  the 
pulse  is  fuller,  firmer,  64.  No  pain  at  the  abdomem  or  epigastrium 
from  pressure.  The  patient  coughs  now  and  then ;  he  sneezes  freely. 
No  cramps ;  the  pain  in  the  knees  continues.  Calm  sleep  in  the 
night,  and  of  some  length  at  times.  No  headache,  no  vomiting,  no 
stool,  one  emission  of  urine.  Breathing  longer,  quieter,  and  voice 
has  a  more  natural  sound. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  patient  is  much  better,  the  mind 
clear ;  there  remains  some  uneasiness  and  restlessness  in  the  manner, 
gesture,  speech  and  looks  of  the  patient. 

CarlihvegeU  in  solution :  wine  of  BagnoUes. 

Evening :  Mild,  even,  respiratory  warmth ;  moist  skin ;  eyes  moist, 
full  of  tears ;  breathing  easy,  several  quiet  naps  in  the  day-time. 
No  headache,  or  pain  at  the  stomach ;  no  vomiting  or  stool.  The 
patient  passed  urine  three  times  in  considerable  quantity,  and  with- 
out any  difficulty.  No  pain  any  where,  except  in  the  knees.  Pulse 
sixty,  regular,  firm ;  the  patient  feels  much  better,  he  wants  to  eat. 
Broth  and  wine. 

April  Ist. — Is  getting  better  all  the  time.  Sound  sleep,  normal 
temperature,  no  pain,  pulse  60,  urinary  secretion  perfectly  restored, 
good  appetite.  Broths  and  soups.  The  pain  in  the  knees  continues. 
Ohina  12  in  solution. 

April  2d. — Complete  convalescence.  Last  night  had  a  papescent 
stool,  of  a  natural  color  and  smell.  Urinary  secretion,  pulse, 
breath,  temperature  all  natural,  return  of  strength,  knees  free  from 
pain,  has  some  more  flying  pains  in  the  legs. 

Ohina  in  solution.    One  tumblerfuL 
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In  the  day-time  the  patient  takes  a  walk  in  the  garden. 

April  8d. — ^The  pains  have  ceased ;  the  treatment  is  stopped. 
The  convalescence  went  on  without  any  interruption  ;  on  the  7th  of 
April  the  patient's  health  was  perfectly  restored ;  on  the  11th  he 
was  discharged  cured. 

This  case  is  an  example  of  what  we  have  termed  simple  and  gen- 
nine  cholera.  It  was  a  severe  case,  without,  however,  presenting  any 
very  intense  symptoms.  We  took  a  lively  interest  in  this  case ;  it 
was  the  first  case  of  cholera  treated  homoeopathically  in  our  hospital. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  tretitment  we  hesitated  a  little 
between  Bryonia  and  Nux-vomica.  Nuz  efi*ected  an  improvement 
However,  it  having  been  given  together  with  the  charcoal,  it  might 
be  difScult  to  determine  the  part  that  each  remedy  had  in  this  result 
Arsenic,  was  substituted  for  Nux,  and  since  then,  the  cure  ad- 
vanced slowly  but  perceptibly. 

On  the  third  day  the  disease  seemed  broken,  and  the  patient's 
convalescence  seemed  beyond  all  doubt.  The  only  obstacle  in  the 
way  was  the  continuance  of  the  pain  in  the  knees  and  legs.  Con- 
sequently the  period  which  we  have  termed  the  period  of  reaction, 
was  a  real  remission." 

C4SE  II. — By  Dr.  Guyton. — Epidemic  Cholera  ;  galloping  or 
black  Cholera. — Death. 

Ward  St.  Benjamin,  No.  1. 

Begeret,  62  years  old,  basket-maker.  Brought  to  the  hospital 
at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Yesterday  and  this  morning  the  patient  enjoyed  good  health ;  he 
worked  as  usual  until  9  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  suddenly  he  was 
attacked  with  diarrhoea  and  copious  vomiting.  Intense  thirst ;  pain 
in  the  back,  cramps ;  quite  cold. 

He  was  brought  to  the  hospital  in  the  following  state :  Cadaverous 
physiognomy,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term ;  eyes  deeply  sunken ;  face 
shrunk,  livid,  cold  as  marble;  tongue  white,  moist,  cold;  intense 
thirst.  No  pulse ;  general  cyanosis ;  the  extremities  almost  black. 
Quite  cold  all  over. 

Breathing  short,  superficial,  frequent ;  complete  loss  of  voice. 

The  abdomen  is  sunken ;  the  epigastrium  painful ;  sensation  of 
cramps  at  the  stomach.  Liquid  vomiting  after  entering,  clear  as 
water,  with  a  slight  greenish  tinge. 

Understanding  perfectly  lucid,  muscular  strength  pretty  fair; 
painful  and  frequent  cramps  in  the  calves  and  toes. 

Solution  of  Veratrum  S. — Application  of  warm  clothes. — Water 
sweetened  with  sugar. 

From  9  o'clock  until  midnight  the  patient  warmed  up  over  the 
lower  half  of  his  body ;  the  upper  portion  of  the  trunk,  the  neck  and 
face  are  covered  with  a  cold,  clammy  sweat,  collecting  in  drops  here 
and  there.     These  parts  become  likewise  more  livid ;  the  skm  loses 
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its  elasticity.  The  feattires  become  more  and  more  altered,  the  eyes 
sink,  become  dull,  lose  their  expression ;  the  eyelids  are  depressed. 
AcQte  cramps  in  the  legs.  Constant  pains  at  the  stomach ;  no  more 
vomiting  ;  three  bright  yellowish  stools.  The  breathing  is  frequent 
and  feebler.  No  pulse.  Auscultation  scarcely  reveals  a  tremulous 
motion  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  indicating  any  contractions  of 
this  organ,  and  partially  obscured  by  the  respiratory  murmur. 

I  left  the  patient  at  two  in  the  morning,  I  had  expected  for  some 
time  to  see  him  die  every  minute. 

April  3d. — Tongue  cold,  intense  thirst.  Yellow-watery  stool 
uniformly  colored,  not  grumous.  Liquid  and  clear  vomiting,  with 
a  slight  greenish  tinge. 

Voice  gone.  The  animal  strength  is  not  quite  prostrated ;  the 
patient  sits  up  in  his  bed,  turns  about.    Painful  cramps  in  the  feet. 

Two  attacks  of  vomiting  in  the  day  time  ;  another  stool. 

About  three  o'clock,  the  patient  who  had  been  gradually  sinking 
since  morning,  becomes  listless,  ceases  to  answer  questions,  the 
breathing  becomes  shorter  and  shorter,  and  he  dies  at  6  o'clock. 

At  the  morning- visit,  the  patient  had  been  ordered  to  take  Arsenic 
and  Carb(hv€g.  6,  in  solution,  every  five  minutes,  alternately. 

There  never  was  a  sign  of  reaction,  no  pulse.  The  patient  looked 
like  a  speaking  and  feeling  corpse ;  it  was  a  condition  that  defies 
description. 

Autopsy :  Right  ventricle,  and  the  large  veins  filled  with  black, 
coagulated  blood  ;  the  abdominal  veins  full  of  blood.  Viscera  empty. 
Peyer's  glands  greyish,  perfectly  perceptible,  somewhat  prominent. 
Scattered  red  spots  in  the  bowels. 

Bladder  empty. 

No  morbid  signs  in  the  brain. 

This  case  of  black  cholera  set  in  at  once,  without  any  precursory 
symptoms,  with  all  the  intensity  of  the  disease.  The  cyanosis  was 
general.  There  was  no  reaction.  Is  the  prolonged  agony  to  be 
attributed  to  the  treatment  ?  This  seems  indeed  all  that  it  accom- 
plished. 

[VO  Bl  OOnTiHUlD.] 


239  Arch  Street^  Nov.  5,  1855. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Philadelphia  Journal  of  Homoeopathy. 

Gentlemen : — 

In  the  seventh  number  of  "  The  Homoeopathic  News,"  just  issued, 

after  a  dormancy  of  eight  months,  during  which  it  must  have  lain 

eoiled  up,  like  a  venomous  reptile,  till  it  should  gather  fresh  strength 

for  another  spring  and  another  stroke  of  its  poisonous  fangs  at  the 

reputation,  the  honor  and  the  integrity  of  honest  and  hard-working 

men,  we  are  accused  in  these  words — 

32 
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"In  M'Elroy's  Philadelphia  Directory  for  1855,  page  686,  rader 
'  Patent  Medicines/  we  find  ^  Rademacner  and  Sheek  (Homoeopathy) 
239  Arch  ! '  In  the  Directory  for  the  previous  year,  we  do  not  fina 
them  reported  as  engaged  in  that  trade.  There  are  two  more  firms 
in  this  city,  that  are  homoeopathic  apothecaries,  who,  as  homo&o- 
pathists,  are  not  classed  in  said  Directory  among  the  vendors  of 
patent  medicines.  Did  any  body  hear  or  see  of  "  The  Specific  for 
Croup  ?  "  and  whether  or  not  this  homoeopathic  specific  has  been 
patented  ?  and  by  whom  ?  "  "  A.  L." 

by  A.  L.,  "  the  renowned  and  never-to-be-forgotten  A.  £.,  of  the 
first  one  hundred  mistakesy**  we  presume,  of  being  compounders  and 
vendors  of  patent  medicine,  and  of  having  our  name  classed  under 
that  head  in  M'Elroy's  Philadelphia  Directory, — and  the  above  sig- 
nificant question  is  put,  which  question  is  intended  to  be  to  the  point 
and  to  the  purpose — so  as  either  to  secure  a  silence  which  will  prove 
us  guilty,  or  elicit  such  a  reply  as  must  have  a  similar  effect.  In 
reply,  then,  we  beg  to  inform  A.  L.,  and  the  profession  generally, 
that  we  neither  compound,  make,  vend  or  sell,  any  "  patent  medi- 
cines," nor  do  we  offer  for  sale  any  "  specific  for  croup,"  save  that 
designated  by  the  following  label, — "  which,  one  should  think,  ifl 
clear  enough,  and  terse." — 

'*  Similia  Similibus  Curantur. 

HOM(EOPATHIC  CROUP  AND  COUGH  SYRUP. 

If  Children  wake  suddenly  at  night,  and  begin  with  a  choking  ooagfa, 
either  ftom  want  of  breath  or  an  accnmulation  of  mneoi  In  the  throat, 
with  harried  breathing,  hoarse,  hollow  oongh,  &c,  give  fire,  ten,  orfiffcaen 
drops,  eyery  quarter,  half  or  one  or  two  hours,  according  to  the  age  of 
patient,  or  the  Tiolence  of  the  disease,  until  relief  is  afforded. 

PRBPARED  ft  BOLD  AT  THE  HOMOBOPATHIC  PHARMACY  OP 
BADEKACHEB  &  SHEEK, 

KO.  239  ABCH  8TBUT  Pim.iftlT.PBU*" 

If  this  is  a  "  nostrum,"  "  specific,"  or  "  patent  medicine,"  it  is 
the  invention  of  Br.  Constantine  Sering^  not  oure^  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  extract,  taken  from  page  193  of  the  last 
edition  of  the  "  Domestic  Physician,"  compiled  and  written  by  the 
late  Dr.  Esrey,  and  passing  now  as  Dr.  Hering's  work^  but  having 
only  the  sanction  of  his  name  and  authority  for  the  use  of  which, 
(for  the  present  edition)  we  have  paid  him  six  hundred  dollars. 
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*^  If  children  wake  suddenly  at  night,  and  begin  with  choking 
congh,  either  from  want  of  breath  or  an  accnmnlation  of  phlegm  in 
the  throat,  take  one  grain  of  Tartar  emetic  of  the  first  trituration, 
pat  it  in  a  glass  of  water,  and  after  stirring  it  well,  give  a  teaspoon- 
fol  every  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  minutes,  according  to  the  violence 
of  the  symptoms,  until  relief  is  afforded.  This  medicine  should 
always  be  kept  on  hand,  but  preserved  with  care,  as  one  grain  taken 
at  once  by  a  child,  might  cause  its  death.*'  It  will  be  seen  on  com- 
paring  our  label  with  Dr.  Hering*s  prescription,  that  we  have  not 
deviated  in  any  way,  except  in  the  mode  or  medium  of  administra- 
tion ;  we  put  one  grain  of  Tart.  emeU  in  an  ounce  vial  of  stfrup, 
and  recommend  its  administration  as  above.  And  for  this,  the  grave 
charge  we  have  stated  is  made  in  a  paper  of  which  Dr.  Hering  is 
co-editor  with  A.  L.  If  Dr.  Hering  has  published  this  paper  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  destroy  the  reputation  of  physicians  and 
business  men,  we  cannot  complain  qf  the  share  that  falls  to  our  lot, 
of  the  vile  and  dishonorable  falsehoods  to  which  Drs.  Hering  and 
Lippe,  for  want  of  some  more  worthy  method  of  making  themselves 
notorious,  thus  subscribe. 

We  remain  respectfully, 

Bademachbr  &  Shbek. 


EDITORIAL. 


In  the  olden  times  the  gifts  of  poetry  and  prophecy  centred  in 
the  same  individual ;  and  indeed,  the  appropriate  designations  used 
by  old  writers  classed  them  together.  We  do  not  know  why  these 
gifts  should  not  still  exist,  and  should  not  go  hand  in  hand.  Our 
opinion  leads  rather  to  the  aflSrmative  side  of  the  question,  strength- 
ened somewhat  by  the  remarkably  accurate  fulfilment  of  a  quota- 
tion, to  be  found  on  the  405th  page  of  our  October  number,  in  the 
reappearance  of  that  extraordinary  and  ambitious  periodical  called 
^*The  HomoeopatMe  NewSj"  which  now  lies,  in  more  senses  than  one, 
upon  our  table.  And  this  is  News,  indeed  !  How  deep  must  have 
been  the  loss  sustained  by  the  unhappy  subscribers, — ^in  which  we 
were  common  sharers, — ^for  a  deprivation  of  that  truly  liberal^  seierh^ 
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tificj  and  magnanimottt  little  sheet ;  ^rhich,  thanks  to  onr  starsj  has 
apj[>eared  among  as  once  more,  ^^  like  a  giant,  refreshed  with  new  " — 
lager  beer !    But  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Hering,  that  the  delay  from 
April  to  October  in  the  regular  issue  of  ^'  The  News,"  (his  fond 
name  for  this  dear  little  lisping  things)  '^  was  a  wilful  one,  for  yerj 
good  reasons,  and  /  alone  am  responsible  for  it."     Well,  when 
monarchs  stoop  even  to  tell  their  humble  subjects  that  they  *^  had 
reasons,''  even  for*  beheading  half  their  fellow  serfs,  it  would  be 
unpardonable  presumption  to  expect  that  a  single  one  of  these  reo- 
sons  should  drop  from  beneath  the  imperial  canopy.    So  we  place 
our  foreheads  in  the  dust,  and  accept  with  profoundest  reverence, 
the  intimation  of  the  ^'  reasons  "  which  directed  the  movements  of 
the  privy-council  of  "  The  News,"  during  its  interregnum  of  e^ht 
months.     But  majestic  clemency  has  smiled,  and  we  are  blessed  at 
last.     ^^  The  News  "  is  before  us,  the  same  ^^  old  News,'*  told  over 
again  ;  the  same  ^'  old  song  "  again  repeated,  the  same  ^*  old  yarn  " 
again  spun,  the  same  trumpet  again  sounded,  the  same  blast  of 
discordant,  unharmonious  jargon — "Fibst  Hukdrbi)  Mistakes!** 
The  same  harsh,  startling  summons,  which  only  betrays  the  weak- 
ness of  the  power  that  issues  it — a  dwarf  sounds  the  horn  which 
hangs   from  the   portcullis   of  a  giant's   castle.      Thirty-nine  of 
the   '''first  hundred"   have  now  enlightened  the    world.     Read 
the  27th  and   89th,   the  first  and  last  items   of   the  instalment 
of  our  debt,  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  month.     ^'^  Oppression' 
has   been  left  out,  before  continued  desire  to  weep."     "In  the 
next  line,  is  left  out,  swelling  and  elongation  of  the  pallet,  also" 
From  these  two  specimens — and  as  we  have  only  read  these  two,  our 
choice  cannot  be  partial, — ^you  may  judge  of  all  the  rest.    What  a 
terrible  loss,  that  ^'  oppression  should  be  left  out  before  weeping !" 
One  would  think  that  weeping  always  implies  oppressioni  so  that 
the  one  might  fairly  suggest  the  other.     But  words  are  only  of  con- 
sequence to  those  who  understand  their  meaning ;  a  piece  of  know- 
ledge not  necessary  for  a  certain  class  of  ^^  doctors  "  among  ns. 
And  then  again,  we  are  gravely  told  of  '^  swelling  and  elongation 
of"  a  LITTLB  BED — for  that  is  the  only  meaning  we  know  for  the 
word  pallet,  here  used  by  our  accomplished  professor. — 

«*  When  reposing  that  night  on  my  pallet  of  straw, 
By  the  wolf  scaring  faggot  that  guarded  the  slain :" 
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Ye  gods  !  when  shall  the  reign  of  ignorance  of  the  very  grossest 
kinds,  come  to  an  end  ?  And  when  shall  an  intelligent  commanitj 
raise  its  voice  against  {his  imposture  ?  But  this  is  not  all,  we  find 
'^  Manael "  for  Manualj  &c.,  &c.,  with  the  names  of  standard  an* 
thors,  as  "  Boeninghousen'^  for  Bffnninghausen.  Here  is  the  march 
of  intellect !  Here  is  the  "  school-master  abroad,"  indeed,  among 
the  German  doctors !  We  have  every  mind  to  open  a  column  in 
our  Journal  next  month,  headed,  ^^  The  First  one  Thousand  Mis- 
takes," we  are  sure  we  shall  not  be  long  in  filling  up  the  number 
from  the  abundant  materials  around  us. 

A  communication  given  in  the  following  words  speaks  for  itself. 

"  The  homoeopathic  physicians  of  Great  Britain  are  preparing  a 
complete  Repertory.  Every  American  Homoeopathist  should  send 
hia  name  and  orders  to  the  publisher  he  corresponds  with,  so  as  to 
encourage  and  forward  the  important  enterprise,  which  is  no  doubt 
marked  with  the  greatest  sacrifices  of  time  and  money  by  scientific 
men  like  Drysdale  and  Dudgeon.  What  a  difference  it  will  be  for 
such  as  have  been  depending  on  fabrications  stitched  together  to 
make  a  living,  and  by  publishers  for  money's  sake.  How  diffefent 
a  concern  will  it  be  from  one  manufactured  by  impudence,  printed 
as  a  humbug,  and  recommended  by  ignorance,  and  by  ignorance 
only.  ,     «C.  Hg." 

TSo  one  can  be  more  delighted  than  we  are  at  the  announcemenl 
of  a  work  that  promises  to  enrich  our  literature,  and  aid  ourselves 
and  our  brethren  in  practice ;  and  no  one  can  entertain  a  higher 
admiration,  or  hold  a  stronger  opinion  of  the  talents  and  abilities 
of  the  gentlemen  mentioned  above ;  and  from  what  we  have  seen  of 
their  labors,  we  should  think  few  men  better  qualified  than  they  for 
the  undertaking  in  question.  We  are  therefore  glad  to  hear  of 
the  work,  glad  to  unite  in  commending  it,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
butf  it  when  it  is  ready.  Still  we  cannot  but  think  that  it  would 
be  in  much  better  taste  to  recommend  the  book  without  the  invidioud 
and  injurious  comparisons,  and  the  sweeping  and  emphatic  charge  of 
**  ignorance^  and  ignorance  only^'  against  the  gentlemen  who  recom- 
mend what  to  them  seemed  a  good  book,  and  of  necessity  the  best| 
siBce  it  had  no  rival  in  the  book  mart,  at  the  time  of  its  publica* 
tion.  The  book  alluded  to,  and  the  men  recommending  the  book,  we 
supposed  to  be  those  in  the  following  communications. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

TO 

Jahr's  New  Manual:  originallj  published  under  the  name  of 
Symptomen-Godex.  (Digest  of  Symptoms.)  This  work  is  in* 
tended  to  facilitate  a  comparison  of  the  parallel  symptoms  of 
the  yarioQS  Homoeopathic  agents,  thereby  enabling  the  practi- 
tioner to  discorer  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  each  drag, 
add  to  determine  with  ease  and  correctnesa  what  remedy  is  moss 
homoeopathic  to  the  existing  group  of  symptoms.  Translated, 
with  important  and  extensive  additions  from  various  sources,  by 
Charles  Julias  Hempel,  M.  D.,  assisted  by  James  M.  Quin,  M. 
D.j  with  revisions  and  clinical  notes  by  John  F.  Gray,  M.  D. ; 
contributions  by  Drs.  A.  Gerald  Hull,  George  W.  Cook,  and 
Dr.  B.  F.  Joslin,  of  New  York  ;  and  Drs.  C.  Hering,  J.  Jeanes, 
C.  Neidhard,  W.  Williamson,  and  J.  Kitchen  of  Philadelphia ; 
with  a  preface  by  Constantino  Hering,  M.  D.  2  vols.  Bound 
1848,  914,  and  with  the  complete  Repertory  or  the  8d  volume, 
(20  00. 

^^  There  is  no  better,  nor  more  complete  work«  than  this  American 
Jahr  {Symptomen-CodeXj)  either  in  Germany,  France  or  England. 
It  has  not  only  been  enriched  with  all  the  new  matters  contained  in 
Noack  and  Trink's,  but  also  with  a  number  of  important  additions, 
corrections  and  revisions.  It  is,  without  an  exception,  the  most 
useful  work  in  Hotnoeopathic  practice,  of  any  in  existence.  A  more 
complete  and  useful  work  cannot  possibly  be  offered  at  the  present 
time.  The  American  Jahr  has  been  arranged  with  a  truly  republican 
impartiality ;  nothing  has  been  left  out,  or  admitted  to  suit  the  opin- 
ions of  any  particular  man ;  nor  have  the  arbitrary  notions  of  self- 
styled  critics  been  heeded ;  the  pathogenesis  of  every  remedy  is 
described  so  far  as  it  is  known,  and  toe  practitioner  may  use  it 
according  to  his  best  discretion. '^ 

PMadelphia.  Constantinb  Hering,  M.  D. 

From  the  British  Journal  of  Somoeopathj^  No.  XXIL 

The  individual  symptoms  have  been  carefully  compared  with  the 
*'  Matbbia  Mbdica  Pdra."  Those  which  were  defective  have  been 
revised ;  and  others  which  were  inaccurate,  from  their  condensation, 
have  been  given  more  at  length.  Many  new  medicines  which  have 
been  recently  proved,  are  added,  among  which  we  are  glad  to  find 
that  the  Bichromate  of  Potash  has  not  been  forgotten.  The  re- 
provings  of  the  old  medicines,  which  have  appeared  in  the  Austrian 
Homoeopathic  Journal,  are  likewise  carefully  digested,  and  incorpo- 
rated in  the  present  work.  {Symptomen-Codex )  The  value  of  this 
is  too  apparent  to  need  comment. 
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BE  COM  MEND  AT  IONS 

TO  ^ 

Thb  Gohplbtb  Bbpbbtobt,  the  third  volume  of  Jahr's  New  Manual 
or  of  the  Homoeopathic  Materia  Medica,  (can  be  used  as  sepa- 
rate work.)  By  Charles  J.  Heapel,  M.  D.  1224  pages.  1858, 
Bound  96  00,  for  all  three  Yolumes  $17  00. 

Ftiym  the  BritUh  Journal  of  Somoeopaihy.    No.  XL  VL 

'*  The  two  Tolumes  of  Jahr's  Larger  Materia  Medica  were  incom- 
plete without  a  Bepertory,  and  accordingly^  the  indefatigable  trans- 
lator of  the  Symptomen-CodeZy  Dr.  Hempel,  has  been  busily  engaged 
in  constructing  such  a  much-needed  key  to  the  work  ever  since  its 
issue  from  the  press.  We  now  have  before  us  the  result  of  his 
incessant  labors,  in  the  shape  of  a  portly  volume  of  upwards  of  1200 
paces,  for  which  he  deserves  the  best  thanks  of  the  homosopathic 
body  at  large.     This  volume  will  be  a  great  acquisition  to  all  the 

J  practitioners  of  our  art,  as  it  will  facilitate  very  much  their  search 
or  the  appropriate  remedy. — ^We  have  already  made  extensive  use 
of  it ;  thankiug  Dr.  Hempel  most  heartily  for  his  repertory,  we 
commend  it  confidently  to  our  English  colleagues.  It  will  be  found 
useful  bv  all,  whether  they  possess  the  two  volumes  of  the  S^rapto^ 
men-Codex  or  no ;  and,  it  will  in  many  cases  guide  the  practitioner 
to  the  ready  discovery  of  an  appropriate  remedy,  when  all  the  other 
works  hitherto  published  in  our  language  would  leave  him  in  the 
lurch." 


We  are  permitted  to  make  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of 
Doctor  Helmuth,  dated  Dec.  20th  1852,  and  addressed  to  Doctor 
Hempel : 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  20,  1852. 
Chas.  J.  Hbmpbl,  Esq.,  M.  D., 
Dear  Sir, — 

*<  From  the  hasty  examination  which  I  had  time  to  give  your 
Repertory,  I  was  favorably  impressed  with  its  worth,  and  spoke  in  its 
commendation  to  my  class. 

As  the  profession  becomes  familiar  with  its  use,  I  believe  its 
utility  will  be  appreciated.  Those  who  have  an  imperfect  knowledge 
only  of  the  Mat.  Med.  Pura  and  have  associated  symptoms  in  empi- 
rical groups,  will  not  be  able  to  understand  it — and  will  certainly 
condemn  it.  Among  that  number,  doubtless  will  be  found  your 
would-be  critic. 

I  trust  that  such  miserable  efforts  will  not  operate  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  slacken  you  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Homoeopathy,  to  the 
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adyancement  of  which  you  have  already  so  materially  contrihuted. 
X  remain  your,  &c,,  William  S.  Hblmuth,  M.  D., 

^  No.  235  Pine  street 

Mr.  William  Raddb, 
Dear  Sir, — 

I  look  upon  your  Repertofy  of  the  "Homoeopathic  Materia 
Medica,  by  Charles  J.  Hempel,  M.  D./'  as  a  valuable  accession  to 
the  literature  of  our  school. 

I  use  it  almost  daily  in  my  practice,  and  have  frequently  been 
able  to  find  the  symptom  or  group  of  symptoms  wished  for  in  a  few 
minutes  on  its  pages,  after  having  for  a  much  longer  time  searched 
in  vain  through  tne  older  repertories. 

The  difference  in  arrangement  from  other  works  of  the  kind  in 
common  use  makes  a  little  experience  with  this  one  necessary,  in 
order  to  become  familiar  with  the  classification  of  its  symptoms. 

Without  insisting  on  its  claim  to  completeness  or  the  absolate 
perfection  of  the  work  in  every  particular,  sufficient  evidence  of  in- 
trinsic merit  is  apparent  as  a  whole,  to  entitle  the  translator  and 
compiler  to  the  thanks  of  the  profession  for  the  immense  labor  and 
patient  toil  bestowed  on  its  construction,  and  the  publisher  to  ample 
compensation  by  an  extensive  sale,  for  his  liberal  outlay. 

Very  respectfully, 
Philadelphia^  Nov.  18,  1«53.  W^-Willumson,  M.  D. 

Philadelphia^  Nov.  19, 1858. 
Wm.  Baddb,  Esq., 
Dear  Sir, — 
It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  assure  you,  that  I  have  been  usins 
the  ^'  Repertory  of  the  Materia  Medicaby  C.  J.  Hempel,"  published 
by  yourself,  since  its  first  issue  from  the  press,  and  although  at 
first  I  was  not  so  favorably  impressed  with  the  arrangement  of  the 
work,  yet  as  I  ^have  very  often  referred  to  it,  and  always  with 
satisfaction  and  profit,  I  am  now  free  to  confess,  that  I  prize  the 
work  as  the  best  in  the  English  languajge.  I  have  ever  found  it 
reliable,  and  since  becoming  familiar  with  its  arrangement,  I  regard 
it  the  best  practical  guide  yet  offered  to  the  homoeopathic  profession 
in  this  country.  If  not  absolutely  perfect,  I  am  not  disposed  to  be 
hypercritical  upon  the  word  ^^  complete,**  evidently  used  by  the 
author  in  a  restricted  sense.  Hoping,  sir,  that  the  author  will 
receive  a  rich  reward  for  his  labors,  and  you,  sir,  as  the  publisher, 
will  be  extensively  patronized,  I  am 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

A.  E.  Smaix,  M.  B. 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  28, 1858. 
Dr.  Hbmpbl, 

My  Dear  Sir, — 

I  do  not  think  that  I  have  sufiiciently  examined  your  ^'Bepre- 
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tory/'  to  give  a  decided  opinion.  From  wbat  I  have  read  of  it, 
however,  I  can  say  that  I  consider  it  a  work  of  merit,  and  decidedly 
of  Qse  to  physicians  commencing  the  practice  of  Homoeopathy.  As 
to  the  criticisms,  which  have  been  published  against  it,  I  can  at 
present  say  nothing,  except  that  it  is  much  easier  to  pull  down  than 
to  build  up.  Your  truly, 

Jahes  ErrcHBN,  M.  D., 

216  Spruce  street. 

PhOadaphia^  Nov.  28, 1858. 
To  William  Rabdb,  Esq., 
Sir,— 
I  havo  examined  ^^The  Repert<Mr^  to  the  Symptomen-Codez,"  and 
feel  free  to  give  you  my  testimony  m  its  favor.    How  near  the  book 
approaches  to  completeness,  remains  to  be  proven  only  by  the  expe- 
rience of  those  who  resort  to  it  for  information.    That  it  approaches 
nearer  to  completeness  than  any  work  of  the  kind,  previously  pub- 
lished in  the  Bnglish  language,  cannot  be  denied,  and  I  believe  it 
will  serve  as  a  valuable  assistant  to  the  Homoeopathic  physician, 
until  the  resources  of  our  Materia  Medica  will  be  so  far  increased, 
that  a  new  and  more  extensive  compilation  will  be  demanded. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

William  A.  Gardiker,  M.  D. 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  25,  1853. 
Chablbs  J.  Hbmpbl,  M.  D., 
Dear  Sir, — 
Having  read  a  most  violent  attack  upon  your  ^^  Repertory,"  and 
knowing  from  good  authority  the  source  from  which  it  originated,  I 
feel  myself  called  upon  to  sive  you  and  our  colleagues  my  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  merits  of  your  Repertory. — It  appears  that  your 
assailant  found  great  fault  with  the  word  *^  complete."  This  word 
has  in  my  opinion  no  other  meaning,  than  to  express,  that,  as  a 
Repertory  in  connexion  with  the  Symptomen-Godex  with  which  it 
forms  a  complete  Manual  for  the  practice  of  Homoeopathy,  there  is 
nothing  of  importance  omitted  in  the  Repertory,  which  is  contained 
in  the  Symptomen-Oodex.  In  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  no  one  is 
able  to  furnish  a  complete  Repertory,  for  at  the  completion  of  the 
work  many  new  symptoms  and  drugs  might  have  been  introduced* 
Besides  you  are  charged  with  having  omitted  many  medicines  under 
their  respective  heads ;  this  may  appear  so  to  persons  who  never 
studied  the  work,  and  only  looked  into  it  for  the  purpose  of  ridicuU 
ing  it. — ^It  is  very  strange  your  critic,  if  he  may  be  so  called,  did 
not  say  a  single  word  in  favor  of  any  part  of  your  Repertory,  he 
even  cQd  not  mention  the  great  toil  and  labor  bestowed  upon  th« 
work.  But,  dear  sir,  I  am  fully  convinced,  that  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  profession  will  look  with  disgust  upon  such  onslaughts^ 
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the  true  motive  of  which  appears  to  be  personal  hatred  towards  yoo. 
Such  colossal  works  like  joar  Repertory  are  Terj  seldom  perfect, 
and  considering  the  great  superiority  it  commands  over  all  others  ia 
either  language,  some  imperfections,  if  their  be  any,  might  well  be 
overlooked,  and  communicated  to  the  author  privately,  or  if  publicly, 
in  a  friendly  style.  Ever  since  your  Repertory  was  issued,  it  has 
been  my  daily  adviser,  has  never  failed  to  assist  me,  and  has  also 
saved  me  a  great  deal  of  time.  Hoping,  dear  sir,  that  you  Reper- 
tory will  meet  with  much  esteem,  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Respectfully  yours, 

Gbo.  DuHRiNa,  M.  D. 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  26,  1853. 
William  Raddb,  Esq., 
Dear  Sir, — 
You  ask  my  opinion  of  the  **  Repertory,  by  Dr.  Hempel,"  in 
connection  with  the  New  Manual,  (or  Symptomen-Codex.)  I  have 
seen  the  time  when  I  should  have  considered  the  work  entire,  (three 
volumes,)  as  a  treasure  not  to  be  parted  with,  unless  it  could  be  re- 
placed by  others — and  no  less  at  this  time.  Where  is  the  man  that 
would  have  undertaken  the  work,  but  Dr.  Hempel  7  and  admitting 
it  does  contain  some  imperfections,  which  I  have  not  sufficient  dis- 
cernment to  discover,  it  is  of  great  value,  and  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  Homoeopathic  practitioner  of  medicine.  I  place  a 
high  estimation  upon  the  entire  work,  no  less  on  the  Repertory  than 
the  two  preceding  volumes — and  until  a  better  can  be  produced, 
shall  consider  it  a  safe  guide  to  govern  me  in  my  prescriptions  to 
the  sick. 

Respectfully,  Yours,  &c., 

Richard  Gabbiner,  M.  D. 

Philadelphta,  Nov.  24, 1858. 
Mr.  William  Raddb,  New  York, 
Sir,— 

Having  been  requested  by  Mr.  Rademacher  to  give  an  opinion  as 
to  the  merit  of  vour  ^^  Repertory  of  the  Homoeopathic  Materia 
Medica,  translated  and  arranged  by  C.  J.  Hempel,  M.  D." — I  can 
with  truth  say,  that  I  consider  it  by  very  far  the  best  Repertory  I 
have  ever  used  or  seen,  and  that  until  a  better  one  is  published,  I 
would  by  no  means  be  without  it.  It  has  saved  me  many  hours  of 
research,  and  has  very  seldom  failed  to  satisfy  my  expectations. 

The  difference  in  arrangement  from  various  other  works  of  a 
similar  character,  makes  it  necessary  to  have  some  experience  in  its 
use,  before  becoming  familiar  with  the  classification  of  the  symp- 
toms. And  finally,  without  considering  it  perfect,  (which  I  pre- 
sume no  one  woula  expect  in  the  present  state  of  our  science,)  I 
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yet  consider  it  as  a  whole,  to  possess  sulfioient  intrinsic  merit  to 
entitle  it  to  the  confidence  of  the  Homoeopathic  Physicians 
throughoot  the  U.  S.,  and  you  to  their  thanks,  for  enabling  them  to 
procure  it. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  Yours,  &c., 

J.  R.  CoxB,  Jr.,  M.  D. 

Mb.  Raddb, 
Dear  Sir, — 

Having  carefully  examined  several  communications  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Journal  of  Homoeopathy,  in  relation  to  ^^  Dr.  Hempel's  Re- 
pertory," and  believing  them  to  be  i^  studied  effort  on  the  part  of 
several  individuals  to  injure  its  sale,  I  deem  it  an  act  of  jdstice  to 
say,  that  I  believe  it  to  be  the  best  work  of  the  kind  in  the  Enslish 
language,  and  that  it  will  be  not  only  a  valuable  aid  to  the  student, 
bu^  greatly  facilitate  the  practitioner  of  Homoeopathy  in  the  selec- 
tion of  remedies  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 

The  profession  are  under  great  obligation  to  Dr.  Hempel  for  fur- 
nishing them  with  so  valuable  a  work.  The  objections  that  have 
been  raised  against  it  are  of  no  practical  importance,  being  of  mere 
minor  consideration,  and  are  as  little  worthy  of  regard  as  the  mo- 
tive  that  prompted  those  who  made  them,  to  try  and  injure  one  who 
had  devoted  so  much  time  and  labor  to  the  interests  of  Homoeopa- 
thy. The  profession  are  under  greater  obligations  to  Dr.  Hempel 
than  almost  any  other  man,  and  it  is  but  a  matter  of  duty  to  rebuke 
those  who  seek  to  injure  him. 

With  great  respect,  I  remain  yours, 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  25, 1858.  Wm.  Stilbs,  M.  D. 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  29, 1858. 
C.  J.  Hbmpbl,  M.  D. 
Dear  Sir, — 
I  have  examined  your  new  ^*  Repertory  "  with  much  care,  and  I 
am  happy  to  recommend  it  as  a  work  eminently  calculated  to  facili- 
tate the  labors  of  students  as  well  as  of  practising  physicians,  in 
referring  both  to  particular  symptoms  and  the  remedies  calculated 
to  meet  those  symptoms. 

I  believe  it  to  be  unequalled  in  this  by  any  work  of  the  kind  pub- 
lished in  America. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

M.  Semplb,  M.  D. 
Prof,  of  Ghem.  and  Tox.  Hom.  Med.  Col.,  Pa. 

Mb.  Raddb, 
Dear  Sir,— 
I  have  been  requested  to  give  my  opinion  of  ^^  Dr.  Hempel's  Re- 
pertory."   It  suppliesi  in  my  estimation,   a  desideratum  which 
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entitles  its  author  and  paBlisher  to  the  thanks  of  the  irhole  Homodo- 
pathic  school,  and  exhibits  an  amount  of  labor  and  research,  which 
few  men  besides  the  indefatigable  author  would  have  been  willing  to 
undertake.  I  should  consider  no  Homoeopathic  Library  complete 
without  it. 

Very  respectfully,  Tours,  &c., 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  29, 1863.        Robt.  T.  Evans,  Jr.,  M.  D. 

I  fully  approve  of  the  arrangement  of  the  Repertory  of  Jahr's 
Manual,  by  Dr.  Hempel,  after  the  manner  of  that  meritorious  com- 
piler, Rueckert. 

New  Torhj  February,  1864.  John  P.  Gray. 

Mr.  Wm.  Raddb, 

•  I  have  frequently  consulted  the  "  Repertory  of  the  Homoeopathic 
Materia  Medica,"  so  ably  compiled  by  Dr.  Hempel,  and  do  Bot 
hesitate  to  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  adherents  of  Homoeo- 
pathy. 

If  the  St/stematisehe  Darstellung  of  Dr.  Rueckert  deserved  the 
approbation  it  attained  at  the  time  of  its  issue,  the  more  extended 
and  affluent  gatherings  of  Dr.  Hempel  render  his  Repertory  a  ser- 
viceable contribution  to  Homoeopathic  literature. 

New  York.  A.  Gbrald  Hull,  M.  D. 

G.  J.  Hempbl,  M.  D. 
Dear  Sir, — 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  express  an  opinion  respecting  the  excel- 
lence and  utility  of  your  "  Repertory  of  the  Homoeopathic  Materia 
Medica." 

Much  labor  and  care  has  evidently  been  bestowed  upon  the  work^ 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  every  student  and  physician  may  derive 
great  advantage  from  a  frequent  perusal  of  it. 

Permit  me  also,  in  this  connection,  to  tender  you  my  cordial 
thanks  for  the  great  benefits  you  have  conferred  upon  our  school^ 
through  your  unremitting  literary  labor. 

Truly  yours. 

New  York,  Feb.  21, 1864«  E.  E.  Maboy,  M.  D. 

Dr.  Hempel's  labors  as  a  translator,  are  Herculean,  and  it  may 
be  justly  said  that  to  him,  Homoeopathy  owes  its  English  dress, 
since  the  treasures  of  the  (German  text-books  have  been  opened  to 
the  English  and  American  student  almost  solely  by  his  indefatigable 
pen. 

His  Repertory  is  an  elaborate  practical  index  to  the  Materia 
Medica,  and  the  only  complete  work  of  the  kind  in  our  language. 

New  York,  Feb.  21,  1864.  J.  T.  Curtis,  M.  D. 
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To  Wm.  Badpe,  Esq., 
Dear  Sir,— 

I  have  used  Hempers  Repertory  almost  from  the  first  day  of  its 
publication,  and  I  am  more  and  more  pleased  with  it  the  more  I 
use  it.  I  make  frequent  reference  to  it,  not  only  for  assistance 
against  the.  daily  exigencies  of  medical  practice,  but  in  the  eompo- 
sition  of  the  medicd  work  in  which  I  have  been  for  some  time  en- 
gaged, I  am  almost  always  sure  to  find  the  very  information  that  I 
require.  I  have  frequently  quoted  in  my  Treatises  on  Headache, 
Apoplexy,  and  Diseases  of  Females,  and  shall  continue  to  quote  it 
in  forthcoming  books. 

The  industry,  and  command  of  the  English  language,  possessed 
by  Dr.  Hempel,  are  truly  wonderful. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  C.  Peters. 

Having  now  these  "grossly  ignorant  men  "  before  us  in  full  uni- 
form, we  might  be  fairly  excused  for  asking  who  "  C.  Hg."  is  ?  Is  it 
risking  too  much  to  identify  these  letters  with  Gonstantine  Hering  ? 
We  are  justified  in  this  conclusion  by  the  other  articles  in  the  paper 
to  which  the  same  letters  are  signed.  This  being  a  settled  point,  it 
seems  rather  remarkable  to  find  the  doctor  stultifying  himself,  by 
condemning  in  such  unmeasured  terms  what  he  had  lauded  to  the 
skies;  for  the  t^  first  hundred  mistakes  "  are  all  to  be  gathered  from 
the  very  book  so  well  recommended  above.  To  those  who  have  read 
**  Dudgeon's  Lectures,"  it  will  seem  not  a  little  surprising  to  see  Dr. 
Hering  now  sitting  at  Dudgeon's  feet,  "eating  humble  pie"  with 
becoming  modesty  and  quietness  of  demeanor  : — thanks  to  "  Iso- 
pathy  !"  It  reminds  us  of  the  position  of  a  very  naughty  and 
eccentric  boy,  who,  after  he  has  been  playing  truant,  and  hunting 
butterflies  in  the  sunny  fields — 

*'  That  idle  chase  of  hopes  and  fears. 
Begun  in  folly,  closed  in  tears," 

gets  well  chidden  and  severely  reprimanded  on  his  return  to  bis 
duty,  and  quietly  sits  down,  with  every  mark  of  profound  respect 
and  veneration,  at  the  elbow  of  the  tutor  who  had  administered  a 
0ound  but  deserved  castigation.  And  this  is  much  to  the  credit  of 
all  parties.  It  appears  also,  somewhat  inconsistent  to  charge  the 
authors  of  the  condemned  book  with  mercenary  motives,  and  a  cor- 
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rupt  mode  of  getting  their  "  living,"  when  we  find  by  documents, 
&c.,  handed  to  us  by  the  publishers,  that  for  the  fourth  edition  of 
his  ^^  Domestic  Phystciany**  the  doctor  received  from  them,  Sept, 
8th,  1847,  four  hundred  dollars,  and  G.  F.  Knorr,  for  compiling 
and  writing,  one  hundred  dollars.  And  for  the  fifth  edition  of  the 
same  book,  Dr.  Hering  received,  Nov.  30th,  1850,  six  hundred  del- 
larSy  and  the  late  Dr.  Esrey,  for  compiling,  correcting,  expurgating, 
enlarging  and  writing  it,  one  hundred  dollars!  Alas,  poor  Esrey! 
Alas,  overwrought  genius  !  Alas,  ill-rewarded  toil !  But  let  hum- 
bug be  anathema !  Let  cunning  be  accursed ! — ^when  it  glorifies  itself 
,  — Yrhen  it  enriches  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  peaceful,  unsuspecting 
children  of  talent  and  toil ;  whom  consumption,  the  fruit  of  late 
watching  and  overtasked  brain,  claims  for  his  prey  before  half  their 
days !  Out  of  that  contemptible  combination  of  ignorance  and 
superstition,  created  at  Allentown,  Pa.,  in  1835,  Enorr  and  Esrey 
make  a  book,  receive  two  hundred  dollars — Hering  puts  his  name 
on  the  title  page  and  cover,  and  pockets  Onb  Thousand  dollars ! 
And  where  now  is  Knorr  ?  where  is  Esrey  ?  and  where  is  Hering  ? 
Where  the  first  is  we  do  not  know — the  second  sleeps  in  that  quiet 
resting  place  which  awaits  all  the  children  of  men — peace  be  with 
his  ashes !  But  the  third  is  at  the  head  of  **  The  News,**  at  the 
tail  of  the  above  paragraph,  dealing  out  his  charges  of  mercenary 
motives  by  wholesale,  against  every  author  and  publisher  he  con- 
siders in  his  way ;  dealing  out  his  unqualified  charges  of  "  ignorance, 
and  ignorance  only,"  against  the  men  whose  names  are  given  above; 
— at  the  head  of  a  would-be  "/ree  and  independent  college,**  making 
use  of  the  students  of  that  Native  Institution,  which  he  labors  to 
overthrow,. as  "  decoy  ducks,**  in  order  to  form,  in  his  intriguing  and 
underhand  way,  a  nucleus  for  his  fictitious  "  college,"  by  holding  out 
to  them  the  bait  oifree  lectures  !  Who  is  this  man  who  dares  to  pour 
this  unqualified  contempt  upon  the  best  blood  of  the  land,  the  best 
talent  of  our  school,  the  best  bulwark  of  our  profession  7  Wb j,  it 
is  Dr.  Constantino  Hering,  whose  ignorance  of  medical  science  was 
such  in  1885,  as  any  nurse  in  any  hospital  might  well  be  ashamed 
of!  who,  during  the  interim,  has  picked  up  those  disjointed  frag- 
ments of  knowledge  for  which  alone  he  is  remarkable ;  who,  while 
making  money  and  "  reputation,"  such  as  it  is,  by  the  treatment  of 
disease,  acquired  some  knowledge  of  physic  as  an  art. 

"  Calumniatobbm  sua  poena  manbt." 


JUST  PUBLISHED,  AND  FOR  BAIJE  BT  BADEMACHER  AUD  SHEEK. 


WAR,   CHOLERA, 


AND 


THE  MINISTRY  OF  HEALTH, 

An  Appsal  to  Sib  Bknjaxin  Hall  and  trb  British  Pkoplb.  By  James  John 
Gabth  Wilkinson,  M.  B.,  Authob  or  thn  '<  Human  Body  and  its  Connection 
WITH  Man."    Fbom  the  London  edition.    80  octavo  pages.    Pbice  25  o. 


'  On  the  receipt  of  80  o.  in  post-stamps  the  work  will  be  sent  pre-paid.  A 
dozen  eopies  will  be  mailed,  pre-paid  on  the  receipt  at  $2.76,  6  copies  at  $1.89.  As 
there  is  no  recent  work  more  suitable  for  general  circulation  to  make  a  favorable 
impresdon  on  laymen  of  the  truth  of  the  principle  of  the  Homoeopathic  Law  of  Cure, 
it  would  be  well  if  every  Homoeopathic  practitioner  would  contribute  in  giving  this 
valuable  work  as  extensive  a  circulation  as  possible. 

OCfNIBNTS     07     THB    ABOYB     W  0  B  K: 

Old  Physic  has  the  Cholera. — The  Doctors  directing  Physic. — Homoeopathy  succeeds 
admirably. — The  old  Bogs  of  Allopathy. — Fatal  Decrees  of  Allopathy. — Moral  Fra- 
grance of  the  Times. — Must  crumpled  up. — Great  Acquaintances. — The  expectant 
School  expecting. — Allopathy's  Complaints. — The  Horrors  of  Decillionths. — Allo- 
pathy envies  Fancy. — Allopathy  troubles  Consciences. — Homoeopathy  tackles  acute 
Diseases. — Only  one  Way  of  trying  Homoeopathy. — Hahnemann  creates  Materia 
Medica. — What  Hahnemann  has  done. — Old  Physio  pesters  Parliament — My 
Medical  Bill. — Medical  Toleration. — Medical  Free  Trade. — Medicine  uncramped. — 
The  Lawyers  find  out  Old  Physio. — Homoeopathy  lays  Hands  on  Surgery. — Sur- 
geon Herbs  unknown  to  Surgeons. — The  Poor  freed  from  Hobson's  Choice. — Old 
Physic  and  the  Laughter  Cure. — Homoeopathy  calls  Witne8se8.-*Agitation  not  good 
for  Conservatism. — Mothers*  Prospects  look  up. — Kurses  in  the  Witness  Box. — 
A  Lady's  Contumacy. — Master  dismisses  Old  Physic. — What  a  Board  of  Healing 
is  and  does. — Spurs  for  Doctors. — Old  Physio  dreads  skilful  Mothers. — Homoeo- 
pathic Rhus  stops  80,000  Colds.-*-Board  of  Health  ignores  Rhus. — Arnica  tends 
wounded  Thousands. — Homoeopathy  prevents  Cholera. — Board  of  Health  ignores 
Homoeopathy. — Homoeopathy  cures  Cholera.— Homoeopathy  cures  Sea-sick  Ar- 
mies.— Homoeopathy  cures  Ague  and  Fever. — ^Arnica  cures  the  Moil  of  Fatigue.  — 
Old  Physic  can't  give  General  Orders. — Homoeopathy  can  pve  General  Orders.— 
Woman  and  Homoeopathy. — Doctor  Elizabeth  Blackwell. — The  Ladies  in  the  Field. 
— Florence  Nightingale. — Doctor  Smith's  Beatitudes. — Old  Physic  against  the  Rus- 
sians.— The  Pharisee  butters  his  Victim. — The  more  Haste  the  worse  Speed. — 
Old  Physic  spends  Four  Million  of  ours. — ^Priceless  Worth  of  one  Specific. — Grief 
has  its  Tides. — Ignatia  heals  Wounds  of  Sorrow. — Old  Physic  leaves  the  Mind  out. 
Old  Physic  leaves  the  World  out — Homoeopathy  sits  with  the  Age. — Decrees  for 
the  Health  Minister. — Health  Minister  wins  his  Spurs. — The  Country's  Industry 
thanks  him. — He  summons  the  Board  of  Health. — Natural  Death  reappears. — The 
Earth  chimes  in. — State  Medicine  is  bom. — Ancient  Wisdom  speaks. — The  Wolf 
is  bound. — The  Health  Minister  on  Pisgah. — Only  let  us  do  our  duty. — Appendix. 


NOTICE. 

As  only  a  few  copies  of  the  Stmptomen  GodeX;  by  Charles  Jaliiu 
Hempel,  M.  D.,  2  vols.,  are  on  hand,  the  former  price  of  911  00  hu  been 
raised  to  $14  00.  The  price  of  the  Repertory  remains  unchanged,  t6  00. 
Those  Physicians  not  already  supplied  with  this  valuable  work  will  there- 
fore do  well  to  order  a  copy  immediately. 

WILLIAM  RADDE,  Publisher. 
New  York,  Sept.  1, 1855. 


TBACTS  FOR  THE  FEOFLR 


The  Publishers  beg  to  announce  that  they  will 
commence  this  month  the  publication  of  a  Series  of 

POPULAR  TRACTS  ON  HOMEOPATHY 

for  general  distribution  among  all  classes  of  the 
people.  They  respectfully  urge  this  matter  upon  the 
attention  of  Physicians  and  the  friends  of  the  New 
School,  as  the  best  and  most  certain  means  of  dif- 
fusing accurate  information  upon  a  subject  in  which 
every  member  of  the  community  is  deeply  inte- 
rested. 

Tract  No.  1,  (containing  8  pages,  on  the  Progress 
of  Medical  Science,)  is  now  ready,  and  wiU  be  fur- 
nished, free  of  postage, 

At   $2  00   per   Hundred   Copies. 


PHILADELPHIA 

JOURNAL  OF  HOMCEOPATHY. 


Vol.  rV. DECEMBER,  1855. No.  IX. 


ORiaiNAL    COMMUNICATIONS. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM- 

(Continued  firom  page  Sfi2.) 
MEDICAL  TREATMENT   OF  THE  INSANE. 

After  the  most  judicious  moral  treatment  has  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  insane,  a  resort  to  remedial  agents  in  the  form  of 
homoeopathic  medicines  may  have  a  beneficial  effect ;  but  certain 
conditions  of  the  physical  system  have  to  be  noted,  in  precisely  the 
same  way' as  in  persons  of  sound  mind. 

The  remedies  for  the  most  part  employd  in  the  homoeopatic  treat- 
ment of  the  insane,  are  Aconite^  AgaricuB^  Antimonium^  Argentum, 
Arnica^  Ardenieumj  Aurutn^  Belladonna^  Calearea,  Camphor^  Can- 
nabis, CanthariSj  Carbo  animalisy  ChamomillOj  Cieuia^  Cocculus^ 
Coniumj  Crocus,  Crotalus,  Cwprum,  Digitally  Dulcamara^  Hyos- 
cyamuBy  Kali  carb,,  Lachesis,  Ledum  palvstre^  Lycopodium,  Mercu- 
ritiSy  Mezereum,  MoschuSy  Natrum  muriatieumy  Nux  moschatay  Nux 
vomicay  Opiumy  PhosphoruSy  Phosphorie  acidy  Platina,  PuUatillay 
Rhus  toxy  Siliceay  Stramoniumy  Sulphur  and  Veratrum. 

This  may  seem  like  a  long  list  of  remedies,  but  a  little  reflection 

will  serve  to  render  it  probable  in  every  one's  mind,  that  many 

remedies  will  be  required  to  meet  the  various  deranged  conditions  of 

the  insane. 

.  Aconitey  when  there  is  fear  of  death,  anguish  with  apprehensive 

and  trembling  state  of  mind,  and  bitter  wailing ;  great  tendency  to 

start,  sensitive  and  irritable  mood,  alternations  of  merry  singing,  or 

warbling  and  whiuing  mood,  raving  and  gesticulation,  especially 

at  night. 
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AgarieuBj  when  there  is  no  disposition  to  talk.  Timorous  crazi- 
ness. 

Antimonium  <?.,  when  there  is  loathing  of  life,  with  disposition  to 
shoot  or  drown  one's  self. 

Argentum,  noisy  mania  and  craziness,  hypochondriasis,  gloominess. 

Arsenicum,  excessive  anxiety  and  restlessness  driving  one  to  and 
fro  in  the  day  time,  and  out  of  bed  at  night,  especially  in  the  eve- 
ning, after  lying  down ;  dread  of  being  alone,  fear  of  death,  or 
mania  of  suicide,  crazy. 

Arnica,  hypochondriac  anxiety,  frivolity. 

AuruMj  melancholy,  irresistible  desire  to  weep,  anguish  increas- 
ing ioto  suicide,  despair  of  one's  self  and  others,  disposed  to  grumble 
and  quarrel,  vehement  and  disposed  to  fly  into  a  passion. 

Belladonna,  raging  mania,  head-strong,  hypochondriac,  lownees 
of  spirits,  anguish  and  restlessness,  tremulous  despondency,  dispobi- 
tion  to  escapo. 

Calearea,  vehement  and  irracible  with  disposition  to  censure  and 
find  fault,  weeping  mood,  anxiety,  tendency  to  start,  out  of  humor 
obstinate,  aversion  to  others. 

Camphor f  whining  anxiety,  disposition  to  quarrel. 

Cannabis,  mania,  at  times  merry,  at  others  serious,  and  at  others 
raging. 

Cantharis,  whining,  and  low  spirited,  great  restlessness,  rage  with 
cries,  barking,  striking,  hydrophobic  mania. 

Oarbo  animalis,  full  of  fright  in  the  evening,  tendency  to  start. 

Chamomilla,  when  there  is  great  moaning  and  tossing  about, 
vexed  and  whining  mood,  with  crying. 

Cicuta,  mania  with  dancing,  laughing  and  foolish  gesticulation. 

Cocculus,  melancholy,  sad,  reverie  after  being  crossed,  appre* 
hensive  anguish,  fear  of  death,  disposition  to  feel  ofifended* 

Conium,  hysteric  mania,  characterized  by  anxiety,  out  of  spirits, 
hypochondriac  indifference,  indolent  and  discouraged,  vexed  and 
irritable,  confused  thoughts  with  mania. 

OrocuSf  merry  gesticulating  mania  with  pale  face,  vehement, 
angry,  alternate  harshness  and  kindness  of  disposition,  forgetful 
and  absent  minded.  ^ 

Orotalus,  when  there  is  lowness  of  spirits,  with  indifference  to  every 
thing,  anguish  and  restlessness,  melancholy,  quarrelsome. 

Cuprumy  for  fits  of  craziness  characterized  by  thoughts  about 
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some  imaginary  business,  or  by  merry  singing  or  sullen,  and  trickey 
disposition,  generally  accompanied  by  quick  pulse,  red  inflamed  eyes, 
wild  look  and  followed  by  sweat ;  rage,  confusion  of  ideas. 

Digitali%y  when  there  is  anguish,  especially  in  the  evening  with 
whining  mood,  apprehensions  for  the  future* 

Dulcamara^  when  there  is  internal  uneasiness  and  nightly  delirium, 
impatience  and  disposition  to  dispute  without  being  vexed. 

Hyo%cyamuB^  when  there  are  distress  and  dread  of  men  and  dis- 
position to  escape  during  the  night,  inclination  to  laugh  at  every- 
thing, loquacious  and  given  to  jealousy. 

KalicarhLy\f\x^VL  there  is  tendency  to  start,  and  an  irritable  mood.  ^ 

Lachemy  for  crazy  jealousy,  faultfinding,  malicious,  nightly  de- 
linim,  mental  alienation  after  chagrin,  or  after  excessive  studies, 
religious  mania. 

Ledum  palvatre^  when  there  are  misanthropy,  peevishness  and  ill 
humor. 

Lycopodium^  when  there  are  obstinancy  and  impeded  activity  of 
the  mind.     ^ 

Mereurius  viv.y  when  there  are  obstinacy,  impatience  and  mania, 
illusions  of  the  fancy,  delirium,  mental  alienation  of  drunkards. 

Mezereum^  when  there  is  ill  humor,  dullness  of  intellect,  frequent 
vanishing  of  ideas. 

Moschusy  for  hypochondriasis  with  palpitation  of  the  heart ;  stupi- 
faction  as  if  intoxicated. 

NcUrum  murtaticumj  when  there  are  apathy,  vehemency,  and 
alternations  of  good  and  ill  humor. 

Nuz  moschataj  when  there  is  disposition  to  laugh  at  every  thing, 
alternations  of  seriousness  and  laughter. 

Nitx  vomica^  anguish  and  restlessness,  frequently  attended  with 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  mania  of  suicide,  irritable,  artful, 
malicious,  and  quarrelsome,  mania  from  drunkenness. 

Opiumy  tendency  to  start,  illusions  of  fancy,  mania  with  strange 
fancies,  rage.  ^ 

Pho9phor%i9j  anxious  and  uneasy  when  alone  ;  hypochondriac,  loss 
of  shame,  dread  of  labor,  irritable. 

Phosi  aeidj  Sad,  anxious  for  the  future,  apathy. 

Platinay  mental  derangement  after  fright  or  illness. 

PuUatillay  depression  of  spirits,  dread  of  company,  whimsical, 
especially  suited  to  persons  of  mild  disposition  and  females. 
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Ilhus  fox. J  when  there  are  manift  of  suicideyriUiisions  of  fancy,  acd 
mental  alienation. 

Siliceaj  when  there  is  want  of  cheerfulness,  fixed  ideas  upon  some 
unimportant  point,  gloominess,  careworn  countenance. 

Stramonium^  when  there  is  melancholy,  hurried  movements,  loud 
laughter,  indomitable  rage  and  mania,  ivith  an  inexhaustible  variety 
of  fanciful  visions,  lascivious  talj,  conversation  with  spirits,  affecta- 
tion of  proud  and  haughty  manners,  dancing,  constant  alternatives 
of  ludicrous  gesticulations  and  sad,  serious  gestures. 

Sulphury  when  the  patient  is  obstinate,  irritable,  peevish,  fretful, 
or  full  of  fancies,  philosophical  and  religious,  and  when  the  mania  is 
such  that  the  patient  fancies  himself  in  possession  of  all  sorts  of 
beautiful  objects. 

Veratrumy  mental  alienation  with  singing,  moving  about  to  and 
fro,  having  the  appearance  of  much  business,  laughing,  whistling; 
sometimes  violenl^and  ill-humored. 

In  the  medical  treatment  of  the  insane,  the  general  condition  of 
the  nutritive  functions  has  to  be  noted  as  well  as  that^f  the  animal 
functions,  and  the  same  rule  may  be  observed  in  the  prescribing 
remedies  for  the  insane,  as  for  the  sane  in  this  respect.  If  there  is 
fever,  indigestion,  disease  of  the  kidneys,  or  any  other  functional 
derangement,  the  same  remedies  may  be  required,  without  regard 
to  the  mental  alienation  as  in  other  cases. 

Diet  and  Regimen. — The  diet  of  the  insane  should  be  plain, 
without  excitants,  such  as  stimulating  condiments,  malt  liqnors, 
wines  or  alcoholic  beverages  in  general ;  coffee  should  be  prohibited 
as  well  as  tobacco,  opium,  and  other  agents  that  excite  or  depress 
the  nervous  system ;  freedom  of  exercise  in  the  open  air  as  well  as 
judicious  bathing,  should  be  encouraged. 

Medical  Treatment  bor  Loss  of  Mind,  Imbbcilett. — The  fol- 
lowing remedies  may  be  consulted : 

Anacardiumy  Argentum  w.,  Belladonnay  Calcarea,  SeUeboruSy 
HyoBcyamuSy  LachesiSy  Opiumy  Sepiay  Sulphury  China. 

Anacardiumy  when  there  is  an  awkward  and  silly  demeanor, 
laughing  at  serious  things,  weakness  of  memory  and  mind,  inability 
to  collect  the  ideas. 

Argentum  nity  suitable  for  persons  that  have  become  imbecile 
from  epilepsy,  when  there  appears  to  be  absence  of  thought,  as  if 
stupid,  foolish  demeanor,  silly  laughing  and  murmurs,  with  appear- 
ances of  grimaces  or  closing  the  eyes  in  the  day  time. 
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Bettadonna,  when  imbecility  has  supervened  upon  an  attack  of 
insanity,  when  there  is  forgetfulness,  absence  of  thoughts,  confusion 
of  ideas. 

Calcarea  earh.^  when  there  is  loss  of  mental  consciousness,  obsti- 
nancy,  thoughtlessness,  and  when  the  imbecility  has  resulted  from 
intemperance,  which  has  first  produced  mania-a-'potUf  and  a  talking 
about  dogs,  rats  and  mice. 

HeUeboruBy  dulness  of  the  inner  sense,  dulness  of  sense,  with 
thoughtless  staring  to  one  point,  weak  memory,  imbecility,  after  an 
acute  attack  of  scarlatina,  or  attending  a  dropsical  diathesis. 

Hyo%eyam'U8y  congenital  imbecility,  or  lascivious  mania  and  ludic- 
rous gesticulations,  loss  of  memory,  does  not  recollect  any  thing, 
no  power  to  direct  the  thoughts,  absence  of  ideas. 

LaehesUy  weak  memory,  forgets  that  which  is  just  spoken,  mis- 
takes the  time,  mind  worn  out  with  study. 

Opium^  congenital  idiocy,  when  there  is  complete  stupifaction, 
loss  of  mind  from  intoxication. 

Chinaj  when  there  is  loss  of  mind,  occasioned  by  loss  of  blood  or 
debility. 

Sulphur  and  Sepia  are  remedies  that  may  have  a  beneficial  effect 
in  dotage  attendant  upon  old  age. 

When  the  cause  of  mental  imbecility  is  known,  this  may  have 
some  bearing  in  the  selection  of  a  remedy,  as  for  instance,  when 
arising  from  scarlatina,  Sulph.  and  Fhos .;  when  occasioned  by  a 
blow,  or  concussion  of  the  brain.  Arnica* 

The  condition  of  the  system  has  to  be  noted  in  the  adaptation  of 
a  treatment,  for,  aside  from  the  inbecility,  the  symptoms  of  diseased 
action  may  be  precisely  the  same  as  in  ordinary  cases,  and  this  fact 
would  argue  the  propriety  of  resorting  to  the  same  kind  of  treat- 
ment, or  rather  to  the  same  remedies  as  are  ordinarily  found  ser- 
viceable in  common  deranged  conditions. 

For  the  treatment  of  that  kind  of  imbecility  common  to  old  age, 
nothing  proves  more  advantageous  to  the  patient  than  the  utmost 
care  and  attention  to  his  wants  when  he  suffers  from  an  attack  of  a 
cold,  administer  for  his  relief,  when  from  diarrhoea  pain  in  the  head, 
or  any  local  suffering  whatever,  administer  such  remedies,  as  will 
prove  most  likely  to  relieve  him. 

DiBT. — The  diet  and  regimen  for  idiots  and  those  suffering  from 
imbecility,  must  be  plain  and  nutritious,  rich  gravies  and  fat  meats, 
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must  be  avoided,  fruits  may  be  allowed  ad  libitum.  Ablutions  at 
regular  seasons  are  to  be  commended,  as  well  as  jndicioas  bathing, 
when  there  is  no  physical  infirmity  that  would  render  it  improper. 

Hypochondriasis. 

This  difficulty,  for  the  most  'part,  is  classed  among  the  neuroses 
as  an  affection  separate  and  distinct  from  what  we  have  been  con- 
sidering. But,  in  strict  propriety,  it  cannot  be  separated  from 
mental  alienation.  Without  doubt  it  is  a  form  of  monomania— at 
least  it  has  been  so  regarded  by  nearly  all  the  modern  writers  open 
the  subject.  There  are,  however,  some  who  are  still  disposed  to  class 
it  with  dyspepsia,  with  which  it  is  undoubtedly  often  associated. 

In  'our  former  article,  allusion  was  made  to  hypochondriacal 
-monomania,  where  the  subjects  imagined  they  had  some  live  animal 
within  them.  It  is  characteristic  of  monomaniacs  to  have  the  mind 
fixed  upon  some  imaginary  difficulty  which  they  dread,  and  this 
being  the  ever  present,  characteristic  of  hypochondriasis,  would 
seem  to  argue  the  propriety  of  regarding  the  disease  as  being 
identical  with  that  form  of  mental  alienation  termed  monomania. 

This  kind  'of  monomania,  however,  consists  of  a  constant  dread 
of  diseases  conjured  up  by  the  imagination,  the  most  melancboly 
forebodings,  as  well  as  the  most  painful  attention  to  real  sufferings, 
which  very  frequently  are  of  the  moat  trifling  character. 

During  the  prevalence  of  some  fearful  endemic  disease — such  as 
cholera  or  yellow  fever — it  has  been  observed  that  a  certain  class 
of  persons  becomes  fearfully  alarmed,  and  they  appear  to  be  con- 
stantly anticipating  an  attack  ;  and  whatever  ailment  befals  them, 
however  slight,  they  are  apt  to  magnify  it  into  that  form  of  disease 
which  they  bo  much  dread.  Some  become  afflicted  with  the 
-  dread  of  hydrophobia,  and  become  mad  upon  the  subject ;  others 
really  believe  themselves  in  constant  danger  of  some  other  fatal 
malady.  Many  singular  examples  of  the  hydrophobic  mania  have 
been  recorded.  The  following  has  been  recorded  as  a  veritable 
fact : — two  brothers  were  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog  at  the  same  time  in 
England.  One  of  them  set  off  for  America  soon  afterwards,  where 
he  resided  for  twenty  years.  After  this  he  returned  to  his  natire 
country,  and  on  learning  that  his  brother,  who  had  been  bitten  at 
the  same  time  with  himself,  had  died  with  every  symptom  of 
hydrophobia,  his  imagination  became  so  wrought  upon  that  he  died 
soon  afterwards  with  similar  symptoms. 
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The  symptoms  of  hypochondriasis  are  astonishingly  diyersified^ 
and  for  the  most  part  exist  along  with  the  healthy  play  of  various 
fanctions.  At  other  times  there  is  considerable  functional  disease. 
There  may  be  disordered  digestion,  a  torpid  action  of  the  liver,  or 
some  derangement  of  the  functions  of  some  of  the  other  organs, 
whereupon  the  fears  of  the  patient  overcome  his  reason,  and  he 
imagines  the  most  trivial  symptom  to  be  of  the  greatest  moment. 
A  slight  flatulency,  or  distension  of  the  stomach  or  abdomen  may 
amount,  in  his  imagination,  to  a  positive  inflammation  of  the  most 
serious  character,  working  great  mischief  in  the  abdominal  viscera. 
The  slightest  irregularity  in  the  movement  of  the  bowels,  or  the 
slightest  modification  in  the  character  of  the  evacuations,  may 
occasion  him  the  greatest  anxiety,  and  dread  of  some  impending 
disease  of  a  more  formidable  character,  or  perhaps  of  death,  which 
he  imagines  is  staring  him  in  the  face.  In  this  way  he  is  made 
perpetually  miserable. 

Nothing  has  been  elicited  from  morbid  anatomy  at  all  calculated 
to  throw  any  light  upon  the  nature  of  this  malady,  but  from  the 
phenomena  that  usually  attend  it,  the  conclusion  has  been  arrived 
at,  that  some  inappreciable  morbid  change  in  the  encephalon  is  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  disease. 

Treatment. — This  of  course  must  be  based  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples laid  down  under  mental  alienation.  At  the'  commencement, 
the  treatment  must  be  moral,  but  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it 
is  not  best  to  rudely  contradict  the  patient's  notion  concerning  his 
bodily  diseases.  It  is  believed  to  be  better  to  fall  in  with  them, 
and  prescribe  for  their  removal.  Exercise  in  the  open  air,  riding 
on  horseback,  and  especially  the  exercise  afibrded  by  travelling,  and 
coming  in  contact  with  different  scenes,  that  new  impressions  may 
be  constantly  engendered,  are  to  be  commended  ;  gymnastic  exer- 
cises are  also  advisable,  when  the  patient's  general  health  is  such  as 
to  admit  of  them.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  hypochondriac 
is  averse  to  all  exertion,  and  if  left  to  his  own  inclination,  he  would 
dwell  upon,  and  brood  over  his  imaginary  evils,  and  thus  render 
his  ideas  more  decidedly  confirmed,  and,  of  cour8e>  more  difficult 
to  eradicate.  But  by  efforts  6f  a  judicious  character,  he  may  be 
induced  to  move  about,  to  go  from  home,  or  to  engage  in  harmless 
amusements  that  give  exercise  to  the  body,  and,  at  the  same  timet 
afford  mental  occupation  of  a  buoyant  character. 
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There  is  not  mnch  that  can  be  offered  concerning  the  moral  treat- 
ment of  this  unfortunate  class  of  patients ;  it  is  a  question  properly 
belonging  to  the  physician,  who  will  find  it  necessary  to  use  his  toet 
and  his  powers  of  perception  so  as  to  understand  how  to  modify  his 
proceedings  so  as  to  meet  the  different  characters  of  those  he  has  to 
treat ;  the  physician  is  thrown  wholly  upon  himself,  and  that,  too, 
in  a  moment ;  when  he  comes  into  the  presence  of  a  hypochondriac 
he  will  be  interrogated  by  the  patient  upon  subjects  of  the  most 
delicate  nature.  The  physician  must  be  philosophical  in  his  treat 
ment  of  such  cases,  or  otherwise  he  may  not  have  sufficient  adroit- 
ness to  gain  an  influence  over  a  mind  that  is  disturbed,  suspicions, 
and  irritable,  so  as  to  have  any  beneficial  effect.  The  reaDy 
morbid  phenomena  that  may  manifest  themselves  in  the  hypochon- 
driac, may  indicate  the  employment  of  remedial  agents  to  meet 
each  individual  case.  It  is  believed  that  homoeopathic  remedies  may 
be  selected  for  given  cases,  in  accordance  with  the  symptoms 
manifested. 

For  diseases  of  the  stomach  in  hypochondriacs,  Nux  vomieaf 
CoeculuB. 

FiXBD  NoTiOKS. — Anaeardium^  Aurumj  Belladannay  CicutOf 
Ouprumy  Hj/oseyamtLSy  Ignatia^  LachestSy  Stramonium. 

Foreboding  of  Death. — BeUadonnOy  Lachedisy  Nux  vomieOy 
Platinay  Zincum. 

For  Illusory  Notions  in  general. — Aeonitumj  ArBenicwn, 
Belladonna^  St/oaeyamuSy  LaehesUy  MercuriuSy  MbschuSy  Ifux 
vomicay  Pulsatillay  Stramoniumy  Sulphur  and  Veratrum. 

If  the  patient  fancies  he  is  abandoned. — Oarbo  animaluy  Stra- 
monium. 

If  haunted  with  the  idea  of  being  a  criminal. — Hyo%eyamu9. 

If  haunted  with  the  idea  of  ghosts  or  demons. — Ar$enicumy 
Belladonna. 

If  insane  upon  the  condition  of  his  stomach,  imagining  that  it  is 
ulcerated  or  corroded. — Ignatia^  Sabadilla. 

For  melancholy  in  general. — Areenicumy  Aurumy  Selleboruiy 
Lyeopodiumy  Pulsatillay  SUiceay  Sepiay  Sulphur  and  Veratrum. 

For  low  spirits. — Bryoniay  Oalcareay  Chinay  Natrumy  Sulphur. 

For  Religious  mania. — Belladonnay  OroeuSy  Hyo$eyamu8y  La- 
eheeiSy  Lyeopodiumy  PuUatillay  Stramonium  and  Sulphur. 

Hypochondriasis  may  be  attended  with  so  great  a  variety  of 
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symptoms,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  all  its  phases, 
and* the  remedies  applicable  to  each.  The  mind  may  become  fixed 
in  any  imaginable  idea,  and  whatever  its  nature  may  be,  the  corres* 
ponding  remedy  may  be  suggested. 

The  diet  for  hypochondriacs  should  be  carefully  selected  to  meet 
the  condition  of  the  digestive  organs.  All  stimulants  should  be 
prohibited,  especially  those  that  only  afford  a  temporary  exhilara- 
tion of  the  animal  spirits,  for  a  corresponding  ^^pi^^ssion  will 
invariably  follow  their  use. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVES. 
The  diseases  that  affect  the  nerves  so  as  to  produce  sensible 
modification  of  structure,  as  well  as  of  function,  afford  something 
more  tangible  than  the  neuroses  that  we  have  been  considering. 

Inflammation  of  thb  Nbrves. 

When  the  nerves  are  the  subject  of  inflammation,  the  fact  may  be 
known  by  constant  pain  increased  by  pressure  on  the  affected  part ; 
the  pain  may  be  augmented  when  the  nerve  is  inflamed,  but  it  does 
not  occur  in  paroxysms,  as  it  does  in  neuralgia.  When  any  nerve 
is  so  situated  that  its  course  can  be  traced,  the  pain,  in  case  of 
inflammation  may  be  aggravated  by  pressing  along  the  affected 
nerve,  and  the  parts  to  which  the  nerve  may  be  distributed  become 
variously  affected;  muscles  may  become  convulsed  or  paralyzed. 
There  may  be  loss  of  vision,  and  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  if  the 
optic  and  auditory  nerves  are  the  seat  of  inflammation.  Andral 
says,  that  inflammation  of  the  pneumo-gaatric  nerve  gives  rise  to 
whooping  cough,  or  acute  gastritis.  The  disease  may  either  be 
acute  or  chronic. 

Causes* — ^Neuritis  may  be  induced  by  external  violence,  as  by 
bruises  or  puncture ;  sometimes  it  supervenes  upon  surgical  opera- 
tions ;  bloodletting  has  sometimes  given  rise  to  the  difficulty,  but 
at  other  times  it  makes  its  appearance  from  causes  within  the 
system,  which  cannot  be  explained. 

Tbbatment. — When  a  nerve  has  been  injured  by  puncture  or 
bruise,  the  application  of  a  dilute  tincture  of  Aconite  or  Syperieum 
to  the  part  may  prove  of  service. 

Aconite  may  be  administered  internally  when  the  inflammation  is 
violent,  and  when  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  nerve  may  be 
aflfected^with  hypersemia.  Belladonna^  Arnica  and  Eypericum  may 
be  administered  internally  wheu  the  inflammation  arises  from  a 
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mechanical  difficulty ;  but  when  it  arises  from  causes  within  the 
economy,  Belladonna^  Ocuta  or  Conium^  may  be  administered  after 
Aconite* 

Nburaloia,  or  Pain  in  the  Nbkves. 

This  disease,  commonly  termed  tic  doloureux,  is  one  of  the  most 
painful  to  which  humanity  is  subject.  It  consists  essentially  of  a 
more  or  less  acute,  exacerbating,  or  intermittent  pain,  seated  in  the 
nerve,  and  shtfbting  along  its  ramifications. 

Symptoms. — The  pain  in  neuralgia,  in  a  majority  of  instances, 
occurs  suddenly,  though  sometimes  there  is  a  slight  sensation  of 
itching,  or  of  heat,  or  creeping  numbness  in  the  part,  which  in  a 
gradual  manner  becomes  more  and  more  intense. 

Then  again,  the  paroxysm  of  neuralgia  is  preceded  by  a  feeling 
of  coldness  and  numbness,  the  pain  for  the  most  part  is  exceedingly 
acute  and  lancinating,  taking  place  instantaneously,  and  extending 
along  the  nerves  like^n  electrical  shock.  When  the  pain  is  at  its 
height,  it  seems  as  if  burning  needles  were  thrust  into  the  effected 
parts,  after  a  time  the  agony  diminishes,  and  is  alternately  suc- 
ceeded by  a  sense  of  numbness,  which  ^remains  until  the  pain  returns. 
Exacerbations  and  remissions  of  pain  take  place  at  intervals  until, 
alternately,  th^  suffering  becomes  so  that  it  can  be  endured,  which 
was  hardly  the  case  when  it  was  at  the  height  of  the  paroxysm. 

When  the  affected  nerves  are  distributed  to  muscles  slight  twitch- 
ings  will  be  observed  in  them,  when  the  pain  is  protracted  and 
severe,  the  heart  and  arteries  may  sympathize  and  beat  with  more 
force  than  usual,  which  is  the  result  of  suffering. 

If  the  diseased  nerve  is  distributed  to  secreting  organs,  their 
functions  may  become  impaired,  the  permanent  agitation  of  the 
muscles  may  give  rise  to  involuntary  catchings,  which  the  French 
term  tics^  whence  the  name  tic  douloureux* 

When  the  pain  continues  for  a  long  time,  it  must  inevitably  giv® 
rise  to  constitutional  disturbances,  affecting  the  nutrition  of  the 
whole  body,  and  the  patient  may  become  worn  out  and  die  of  ex* 
hanstion.    These  extreme  cases,  however,  are  of  rare  occurrence. 

It  may  be  said  of  most  cases,  that  a  cure  may  be  wrought  by  time 
and  the  employment  of  appropriate  remedies ;  relapses  are  common 
until  the  habits  of  the  body  become  such  as  to  overcome  all  predis- 
position for  them  to  return.  During  sleep,  if  the  patient  is  fortu- 
nate enough  to  attain  this  state,  his  sufferings  are  usually  suspended, 
the  duration  of  the  disease  is  uncertain,  it  may  be  ephemeral  or  it 
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may  last  for  montbs  and  years.  Cases  of  cure  are.  recorded  where 
the  patient  had  been  afflicted  for  ten  or  twelve  years. 

Neuralgia  has  received  several  names,  according  to  its  locality. 
It  is  iermei  facial  neuralgia  when  the  pain  is  felt  in  the  frontal  or 
supra  orbital  region,  infra  orbital  and  maillary  regions.  The  infra 
orbital  has  received  thjd  name  tic  douloureux.  It  gives  occasion  at 
times  to  twitchings  of  the  lower  eye-lid  cheeks  and  upper  lip,  and  to 
agony  almost  beyond  endurance. 

Dental  neuralgia  is  a  form  of  toothachej  but  takes  place  when  the 
teeth  are  apparently  sound,  with  shooting  along  the  jaw  and  along 
the  nervous  ramifications,  so  as  to  endure  the  eztremest  suffering. 

Neuralgia  sometimes  affects  the  trunk  following  the  course  of-  the 
intercostal  nerve,  and  hence  is  termed  intercostal  neuralgia;  at 
other  times  it  is  seated  in  the  parieties.  of  the  thorax,  and  hence 
termed  thoracic  neuralgia.  It  occasionally  attacks  the  female 
znamma,  so  as  to  induce  the  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  cancer, 
this  is  termed  mammary  neuralgia.  One  of  the  severest  forms 
affects  the  nerves  of  the  spermatic  cord  and  the  testes,  extending  to 
the  nates  and  thighs,  implicating  the  bladder,  so  as  to  give  rise  to 
frequent. micturation,  the  ilea  scrotal  neuralgia  descends  from  the 
lumbar  region  along  the  psoas  magnus  to  the  scrotum. 

The  nerves  of  both  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  may  be 
equally  affected  with  this  disease,  but  it  is  more  frequently  met  with 
in  the  latter.  The  sciatic  neuralgia  extends  from  the  sciatic  notch 
along  the  back  part  of  the  thigh  to  the  ham,  and  thence  it  some- 
times extends  to  the  foot.  It  is  frequently  met  with,  in  a  slight 
"degree  during  pregnancy. 

These  varieties,  have,  it  will  be  seen,  received  special  names,  and 
without  doubt  many  more  might  be  enumerated. 

There  is  a  variety  sometimes  termed  fals^  neuralgia,  occasioned 
\j  pressure  upon  a  nerve,  which  will  disappear  when  the  pressure  is 
removed. 

Tumors  in  the  pelvis  may  occasion  pain  along  the  sciatic  nerve. 
Cases  have  been  met  with  where  syphilitic  periostitis  has  produced 
the  affection,  as  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  relief  being  pro- 
cured on  the  administration  of  mercury. 

Causes.  —The  causes  of  this  distressing  malady  are  very  obscure. 
There  is,  however,  without  doubt,  a  predisposition  to  the  affection, 
of  the  precise  nature  of  which  we  are  altogether  ignorant.  Persons 
of  a  highly  impressible  nervous  system  are  the  most  liable  to  the 
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affection.  The  disease  \&  altogether  neuropathic,  although  some 
authors  have  regarded  it  an  inflammation,  or  rather  an  inflamma* 
torj  action  going  in  the  nerve,  but  all  the  phenomena  of  the  disease 
are  adverse  to  the  idea,  and  indicative  of  sufficient  difference  to  dis- 
criminate between  neuritis  and  neuralgia. 

Neither  very  young  nor  very  old  persons  are  prone  to  suffer,  from 
the  disease,  some  very  curious  differences  with  reference  to  age  are 
observable,  as  respects  the  different  forms  of  the  disease.  The  infra- 
orbitar  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  adults,  but  in  the  aged  the 
femero-popliteal  is  more  frequently  observed. 

Some  authors  have  supposed  that  females  are  more  susceptible  to 
the  disease  than,  males,  but  this  assertion  fails  of  receiving  that  con- 
firmation which  is  reliable,  giving  it  the  coloring  of  a  fact.  Both 
sexes  appear  to  be  equally  subject  to  neuralgia  of  the  face,  while 
the  sciatic  neuralgia  more  frequently  attacks  men  than  women. 
When  the  system  is  very  susceptible,  as  in  some  persons  the  most 
trivial  circumstances  may  bring  on  an  attack,  a  cold,  moist  wind, 
and  sometimes  the  slightest  breath  of  air  may  develope  facial  nea- 
ralgia  of  the  most  excruciating  character.  Even  the  touch  of  the  razor 
will  sometimes  excite  the  most  tormenting  pain.  In  a  state  of  predis- 
position to  other  forms  of  neuralgia,  damp  and  cold  may  oftener  piore 
the  exciting  causes  than  other  circumstances.  External  injories 
may  cause  neuralgia  as  well  as  neuritis.  Though  some  maintain 
that  neuritis  always  results  from  external  injuries.  The  healing  up 
of  an  old  ulcer  and  leaving  a  cicatrice,  it  is  said  has  occasioned  neu- 
ralgia, and  also  when  a  patient  has  once  suffered  from  the  disease, 
almost  any  exertion,  bodily  or  mental,  may  bring  it  on,  if  indulged  in 
to  excess. 

Some  of  the  most  distressing  cases  of  neuralgia  on  record  hare 
been  caused  by  wounds,  and  frequently  the  pain  may  be  experienced 
in  the  sentient  extremities  of  nerves,  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  injured  portion.  And  not  unfrequently  when  we  c^n  find 
no  cause  near  the  seat  of  the  pain,  we  may  find  some  source  of  irri- 
tation distinct  in  the  trunk  of  the  nerve.  Severe  losses  may  predis- 
pose the  system  to  neuralgia,  such  as  happen  from  miscarriage,  or 
any  other  cause  that  detracts  from  the  nutrition  of  the  system. 

Morbid  anatomy  throws  no  light  upon  thia  disease  that  is  at  all 
worthy  of  attention,  as  all  that  has  ever  been  elicited  from  post 
mortem  appearances  is  rather  of  a  negative  than  of  a  decisive 
character;  doubtless  there  is  some  molecular  change  in  the  sab- 
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stance  of  the  nerve,  but  not  such  as  to  indicate  any  |thing  with 
reference  to  treatment.  All  that  serves  as  a  guide  in  treatment 
are  the  symptoms  of  each  individual  case. 

Treatmbnt. — The  homoeopathic  treatment  of  neuralgia  requires 
the  following  group  of  remedies :  Aconite^  Anenicum^  Aurum^ 
Belladonna^  Bryonia^  Calc.  earl.j  Chinay  ColocynthtBj  Lycopodiumj 
Pulsatilla^  Platina,  Sepia^  Spigelian  Sulphur  and,  some  others. 

Aconite  J  when  there  is  redness  and  pain  ift  one  side  of  the  face, 
or  pain  in  the  teeth  or  maxillary  region,  without  the  presence  of 
any  decayed  teeth. 

Arsenicum^  when  there  is  apparently  a  periodicity  in  the  attacks, 
and  the  pains  are  of  a  burning,  pricking  and  rending  character, 
and  are  experienced  around  the  eyes,  and^occasionally  in  the  tem- 
ples, aggravated  by  cold,  and  temporarily  relieved  by  heat. 

AuruMy  when  the  pains  appear  to  be  in  the  bones,  and  particularly 
when  they  occur  after  the  excessive  use  of  mercury  or  blue  pills. 

Belladonna,  when  there  are  darting  pains  in  the  cheek  bones, 
jaws,  nose  or  temples,  or  in  the  neck ;  twitches  of  the  eyelids, 
and  excruciating  pain  in  the  ball  of  the  eye  ;  for  almost  every  form 
of  face  ache  this  remedy  seems  adapted. 

China,  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  .periodicity  in  the  attacks,  and 
when  there  is  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  skin,  and  particularly 
when  the  disease  has  occurred  after  the  system  has  become  weakened 
by  losses  of  blood,  or  acute  disease. 

Calc.  carbo.y  when  there  are  twitchings  of  the  lids,  pressure  in 
the  eyes,  tearing  pains  in  the  facial  bones,  pain  in  the  teeth  after 
taking  a  draught  of  cold  water,  or  from  exposure  to  a  draught  of 
cold  air,  digging  pain  like  a  sore,  and  beating. 

ColocynthiSy  when  there  are  violent  rending  and  darting  pains, 
which  chiefly  occupy  the  left  side  of  the  face,  aggravated  by  the 
slightest  touch,  and  extending  to  the  head  and  temples. 

Lycopodium,  when  the  right  side  of  the  face  seems  to  be  the 
most  affected,  and  also  when  there  is  a  torpor  and  creeping  pains 
extending  towards  the  head  and  temples. 

PuUatilla,  for  facial  neuralgia  when  there  is  a  feeling  of  cold- 
ness, and  torpor  in  the  affected  side  of  the  face,  with  severe  spas- 
modic pain  in  the  cheek,  bone,  with  a  sensation  of  crawling  and 
aggravation  or  renewal  of  the  suffering  in  the  evening,  and  when 
in  a  state  of  rest;  also  when  there  are  lacrymation,  redness  of  the 
face,  &c. 
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When  neuralgia  attends  other  difficuUies,  such  as  prolapsui  tdiri^ 
Sepia  and  Aurum  are  worthy  of  attention.  Neuralgia  of  the 
sciatic  nerve  may  require  the  use  of  Belladonna^  Calcarea^  Mercvir 
rius  or  Sulphur.  That  which  affects  the  lower  extremities,  Bryonia, 
Mhu9  toxicodendron^  Spigelia,  Zincum.  Spigelia  is  also  a  Qseful 
remedy  when  the  pain  extends  into  the  head,  and  is  excruciating, 
aggravated  by  the  slightest  touch,  f'or  neuralgia  of  the  skin, 
Mereurius.  When  there  are  acute  and  dragging  pains  in  the  hip 
joint,  and  a  sensation  of  coldness  in  the  part  affected,  and  also  vben 
the  pains  appear  to  return  periodically,  Arsenicum  is  the  remedy 
to  be  consulted.  When  the  pains  are  aggravated  at  night,  CliamO' 
milla.  When  seated  in  the  right  hip,  Colocynthia.  When  there 
are  cutting  pains  on  the  slightest  movement,  Ignatia.  When  there 
is  a  sensation  of  stiffness  of  the  limb,  or  sensation  as  if  the  limb 
were  contracted,  torpid  or  paralyzed,  Nux  vomica.  Rhus  toxicoden- 
dron is  better  suited  when  rest  aggravates  the  suffering,  and  motion 
and  warmth  mitigates  it.  Bryonia  is  a  good  remedy  when  the 
neuralgia  is  in  the  right,  upper  and  lower  extremity. 

Diet  and  Reghmen. — Patients  suffering  from  neuralgia  will 
often  have  an  impaired  appetite ;  the  severity  and  duration  of  the 
pain  may  have  produced  some  constitutional  derangement.  It  is 
better  under  such  circumstances  to  subsist  upon  a  moderate  diet, 
and  one  easy  of  digestion,  and  indeed  one  that  will  require  hardly 
any  labor  of  the  digestive  organs.  All  condiments  must  be  avoided, 
such  as  vinegar,  pepper,  mustard,  &o.  When  the  patient's  appetite 
remains,  he  may  allow  himself  black  tea,  cocoa,  and  other  non- 
medicinal  drinks.  When  a  warm  room  alleviates  the  suffering,  it  is 
*best  for  the  patient ;  but  if  heat  aggravates  his  suffering,  a  moder- 
ately cold  room  is  better.  If  rest  relieve  him,  let  him  lie  in  bed,  and 
if  activity  and  motion  contribute  to  his  ease  and  comfort,  let  him 
enjoy  them  to  the  full  extent. 

Odoentalgia. 

But  little  need  be  said  by  way  of  description  of  this  malady,  the 
affection  is  so  common  that  but  few  have  at  all  times  been  exempt 
from  it. 

The  principal  remedies  employed  to  relieve  aching  teeth  are. 
Aconite,  Arnica,  Arsenicum,  Belladonna,  Chamomilla,  Mercuriui, 
Nux  vomica,  Pulsatilla  and  Sulphur. 

Aconite,  when  the  toothache  is  accompanied  by  fever  and  heat 
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about  the  head,  and  when  the  toothache  results  from  cold  or  from 
nervous  excitement. 

Arnica^  when  the  pain  is  occasioned  by  a  mechanical  injury, 
as  from  extracting  or  plugging. 

ArBenieumj  when  cold  brings  on  a  paroxysm,  or  aggravates  the 
pain. 

Belladonna,  when  from  cold,  there  is  severe  pain  in  the  teeth, 
involving  the  whole  jaw,  the  pains  extending  off  the  side  of  the  face 
and  into  the  ear,  and  when  the  pain  is  aggravated  by  hot  applica- 
tions. When  produced  ,by  coffee,  Chqmomilla^  and  also  when  at* 
tended  by  diarrhoea  and  flushed  face,  or  swelling  of  one  cheek,  or 
when  the  pain  extends  into  the  ear,  and  worse  when  in*the  room  than 
when  out  in  the  open  air.  MercuriuB  viv,,  for  pains  in  hollow 
teeth,  worse  in  the  morning  ;  pain  in  the  jaw  bones.  Nux  vomica, 
when  the  toothache  arises  from  cold,  which  at  the  same  time  affects 
the  head  and  neck.  Pulsatilla,  suitable  for  p^sons  of  a  mild,  quiet, 
timid  disposition,  or  for  persons  of  a  fretful  temper,  or  when  the 
toothache  occurs  in  the  spring,  with  earache  and  headache,  and 
when  it  attends  the  menstrual  period,  and  when  the  pains  are  of  a 
jerking,  tearing,  or  stinging  character,  or  when  cold  air  relieves  the 
pain,  or  it  is  relieved  by  mastication.  Sulphur,  suitable  for  jump- 
ing pains  in  hollow  teeth,  swelling  and  bleeding  of  the  gums. 

When  the  toothache  occurs  from  pregnancy,  Calc.  carh.,  from 
nursing,  China,  from  grief,  Ignatia,  &c.  For  ulceration  of  gums, 
Mercurius,  Selicea,  Separ  snip.,  Calc,  and  Sulphur. 

Persons  suffering  from  toothache  should  avoid  holding  hot  or  acrid 
substances  in  the  mouth,  and  refrain  from  the  use  of  Kreasote,  oil 
of  cloves,  or  any  agent  that  interferes  with  the  action  of  the  re- 
medies. When  it  becomes  apparent  that  any  exciting  cause  will  bring 
on  the  toothache,  it  is  best  to  guard  against  it,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible ;  when  coffee  oj  tea,  wine,  or  other  stimulents  excite  pain  in 
decayed  teeth,  they  should  be  prohibited. 

Partial  Paralysis,  or  Paralysis  of  Certain  Muscles. 
The  paralysis  that  lesions  of  the  nervous  centres  will  produce, 
and  especially  that  which  arises  from  hemorrhage  in  the  nervous 
centres,  has  been  already  treated  of.  But  there  are  cases  where 
the  musclo  or  muscles  becomes  paralyzed,  without  the  possibility  of 
tracing  the  cause  to  any  morbid  appearance  on  dissection,  and  yet 
when  the  effect  has  proceeded  from  some  inappreciable  cause  or 
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change  that  must  have  occurred  in  the  nervous  centres.  We  often 
find  the  paralysis  confined  to  a  small  portion,  and  frequently  it 
happens  that  only  one  muscle  is  implicated.  When  this  is  the  case, 
and  there  are  no  signs  T?hatever  of  any  disturbance  in  the  brain, 
the  loss  of  power  may  be  owing  to  pressure  on  the  particular  nerves 
that  are  distributed  to  the  paralyzed  muscle.  Dislocation  of  the 
OS  humeri,  by  causing  pressure  on  the  circumflex  nerve,  has  caused 
paralysis  of  the  deltoid.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  paralysis  of 
a  single  muscle  is  but  the  precursory  sign  that  betokens  the 
approach  of  some  more  serious  difficulty ;  the  falling  down  of  the 
upper  eyelid  may  indicate  the  approach  of  apoplexy  or  of  hemi- 
plegia, and  the  paralysis  of  one  or  more  muscles  of  the  fingers  is  at 
times  a  premonitory  sign  of  the  same  difficulty. 

The  paralysis  of  one  of  the  motor  muscles  produces  Strabimu9j 
such  as  often  occurs  in  advanced  stages  of  encephalic  disease. 
Aphonia  appears  to  be  produced  in  many  cases  by  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  whose  office  it  is  to  stretch  the  vocal  cords. 

Paralysis  of  the  tongue  occurs  as  a  symptom  of  general  paralysis 
and  yet  it  may  occur  alone  from  pressure  on  the  hypoglossal 
nerve. 

Sometimes  a  morbid  condition  of  the  nerves  distributed  to  the 
face  will  occasion  paralysis  of  theface^  although  the  same  occurs  in 
or  accompanies  hemiplegia. 

Paralysis  of  the  rectum  produces  a  deplorable  condition  of  the 
patient ;  a  continual  involuntary  discharge  of  faeces.  A  paralysis 
of  the  sphincture  of  the  bladder  occasions  involuntary  discharge  of 
urine. 

The  paralysis  caused  by  lead,  and  also  that  attendant  upon 
mental  alienation  may  sometimes  occur  only  in  the  partial  form. 
Workers  in  mercury  are  liable  to  a  form  of  partial  paralysis  that 
efiects  the  muscles  concerned  in  articulation  and  mastication  and 
sometimes  those  of  locomotion ;  arsenic  when  taken  as  a  poison  has 
been  known  to  produce  similar  results. 

Causes, — The  ordinary  causes  of  partial  paralysis  are  the  same 
of  course  that  produce  general  paralysis ;  certain  poisons  are  known 
to  have  produced  the  difficulty.  Pressure  upon  the  nervous  centres 
or  on  that  part  from  whence  a  nerve  may  arise  that  is  distributed 
to  a  certain  muscle  may  occasion  its  paralysis — contusions  and  con- 
cussions are  among  the  exciting  causes  of  the  disease. 

(to  BB  COMTIir0SD.) 
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OUR  LITERATURE. 

Bt  John  Fitzqibbon  Geart,  M.  D. 
(CoirmnTBD  raoM  Paqi  497,  Vol.  4.) 

What  has  been  said  of  the  work  on  cholera  is  no  less* true  of  its 
companion  volume  on  Pneumonia.  No  praise  we  could  bestow  can 
chance  its  value,  and  no  language  too  strong  to  urge  upon  those 
desiring  sound  and  scientific  information,  the  perusal  of  the  book 
for  themselves.  What  is  said  of  the  disease  itself,  is  brief,  clear, 
and  ad  rem.  No  words,  no  time  thrown  away.  The  reader  finds 
himself  at  once  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient,  applying  his  remedies 
and  testing  their  powers  and  results.  The  work  is  almost  entirely 
devoted  to  the  clinical. record  of  cases  treated  under  the  immediate 
inspection  of  Dr.  Tessier  in  the  Hospital  St.  Marguerite,  in  Paris, 
over  which  the  doctor  has  been  placed  by  authority  of  the  French 
government,  to  test  the  value,  and  ratify  the  previous  statistical 
reports  of  Homoeopatfay.  Here  is  a  new  thing,  a  strange  ihing,  a 
wondrous  thing,  indeed !  Proud,  aristocratic,  polite,  accomplished 
and  learned  ^'  la  belle  France^'  does  not  think  it  beneath  her  dig- 
nity or  likely  to  le^ve  a  blot  upon  her  literary  or  national  annals, 
to  test  the  value  of  a  well-supported  and  clearly  demonstrated  the- 
rapeutic law.     "  0  tempore,  0  mores  !" 

All  this  only  proves  "  how  far  the  French  are  behind  us  in  Penn- 
sylvania ;"  but  especially  in  this  city  of  Franklin,  whom  we  take 
much  pride  in  hanging  upon  our  walls  surrounded  by  the  nobility  of 
the  French  Court  of  other  days,  in  the  simple  dignity  of  his  quaker 
garb,  submitting  his  uncovered  head  to  the  laurel  wreath,  the  ap- 
propriate reward  of  learned  brows,  from  the  hand  of  a  Queen! 
And  who  does  not  admit  that  the  man  was  as  worthy  of  the  dignity 
as  the  crowning  act  was  of  the  right  royal  and  fair  representative 
of  the  most  polished  and  chivalrous  nation  on  the  globe  7  If  France 
could  not  produce  a  man  able  to  beckon  the  lightnings  of  heaven 
from  the  clouds,  she  could  adequately  and  appropriately  reward 
the  child  of  the  American  Wilderness ;  that  favorite  of  .science,  to 
whom  it  was  given  literally  to  accomplish  what  the  daring  grand-son 
of  Atlas  feared  to  essay, — tq  filch  his  thunderbolts  from  Jupiter, 
But  times  have  changed,  and  science  has  advanced  so  far  among  us 
now,  that  our  AUopathie  "  medical  aristocracy  '*  can  dispense  with 
further  discovery,  can  execrate  those  who  dare  attempt  any  impro- 
ving innovation,  as  well  as  the  system  which  would  teach  them  what 
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they  do  not  know,  or  have  not  learned.  Let  France,  England, 
Germany  and  Russia  investigate  new  medical  laws,  as  for  us  in 
Philadelphia,  we  have  a  vested  interest  in  maintaining  things  as  they 
are — we  stand  by  our  Lancet  and  Gallipot^  and  if  Asmodens  could 
fly  with  his  friend,  Don  Cleofas,  the  student,  to  our  State  House 
tower,  he  could  show  him  what  he  once  did  in  Madrid,  when  he 
made  Death  visible  in  his  complete  uniform,  and  decorated  with  all 
the  distinguished  insignia  of  his  exalted  imperial  station, — '^  Look 
towards  the  east,  see,  there  he  is,"  said  the  devil,  "on  one  of  his 
wings  are  painted  war,  pestilence,  famine,  shipwreck,  conflagra- 
tions, with  the  rest  of  those  sad  accidents  which  every  instant  de- 
liver him  up  a  fresh  prey.  On  his  other  wing  are  to  be  seen  two 
young  physicians  taking,  their  doctor's  degree,  in  the  presence 
of  Death  who  gives  them  the  cap,  after  swearing  them  never  to 
practice  physic  otherwise  than  it  is  practised  at  this  time  of  day." 
Such  being  the  oath  of  allegiance  which  so  many  of  our  friends  of 
another  school  have  taken ;  we  beg  to  call  their  attention  to 
the  following  extract  from  the  introduction  to  the  work  before  ns, 
while  we  refer  them  to  the  work  itself  for  a  little  more  information 
about  what  '* these  Homoeopaths"  are  doing: — a  matter  which 
seems  very  sorely  to  trouble  them  just  now,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  allusions  in  those  long,  laborious,  high>coIoured,  high-sounding 
"  introductories,"  with  which  they  regale  the  anxious  expectants 
from  the  far  South  and  Westy  who  devour  with  wondrous  aridity 
these  meals  which  lie  so  heavy  on  their  stomachs  as  to  become  quite 
impossible  to  digest  for  lack  of  gastric  juice  of  such  a  quality  as 
should  assimilate  their  crude  materials  to  a  homogeneous  mass. 

"a   retrospective   view   op  the   ALLOEOPATHIO  materia  MKDICi, 
AND   AN  explanation  OF  THE  HOMOEOPATHIC  LAW   OP  CURB." 

"  In  giving  to  the  public  the  result  of  some  of  the  clinical  investi- 
gations, which  I  had  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
efficacy  or  the  non-efficacy  of  the  homoeopathic  method  of  treatment, 
I  must  expect  to  encounter  various  kinds  of  opponents. 

Some  will  assert  that  I  have  violated  the  laws  of  professional 
probity  by  treating  as  a  serious  science  that  which  they  consider  as 
a  system  of  despicable  jugglery  and  charlatanism  which  should  be 
severely  interdicted  by  the  laws. 

Others  will  pretend  that  I  have  acted  without  conscience  towards 
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patients  who  apply  in  onr  hospitals  for  help,  by  subjecting  them  to 
a  method  of  treatment  which  our  schools,  oaf  academies,  our  most 
eminent  practitioners  have  repudiated  and  branded  as  an  aberration 
of  the  human  mind.  They  cannot  comprehend  that  a  public  admin- 
istration which  owes  to  the  poor  all  the  solicitude  that  a  father  feels 
for  his  children,  should  have  allowed  a  physician  to  subject  the 
larger  number  of  his  patients  to  a  method  of  treatment  which 
excites  the  indignation  of  the  most  enlightened  physicians. 

Others  again  will  say  that  medical  freedom  should  be  respected, 
but  that  it  should  be  rendered  worthy  of  respect  by  not  subjecting 
to  the  crucible  of  experiment  theories  that  are  evidently  absurd. 

Some  will. say  that  a  trial  of  Hahnemann's  method  in  our  public 
hospitals,  favors  the  quackery  of  homoeopathic  physicians  in  private 
practice. 

Others  may  feel  disposed  to  assert  that  the  value  of  the  homooeo- 
pathic  treatment  has  been  investigated  by  men  equally  distinguished 
for  their  science  and  professional  honor ;  that  they  have  publicly 
condemned  this  method,  and  that,  to  do  over  again  what  they  have 
done,  is  to  cast  suspicion  and  doubt  on  their  intelligence. 

Others,  again  will  say  that  certain  classes  of  minds  require  strange 
kinds  of  nourishment,  as  certain  vitiated  stomachs  digest  with  a 
relish  the  most  repulsive  articles  of  food. 

Others,  finally,  will  maintain  that  by  setting  aside  the  ruling  doc- 
trines, and  by  repelling  the  wisdom  of  the  highest  authorities  of  the 
school,  we  fall  into  the  most  condemnable  extravagances. 

I  have  a  right  to  believe  that  these  objections  will  be  raised, 
because  they  have  been  raised  before  with  a  violence  which  I  need 
not  characterize.  I  shall  endeavor  to  answer  all  these  objections 
and  to  put  a  stop  to  all  such  lamentations. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  all  these  objections  flow  from  the  same 
origin,  namely  from  the  assertion  that  the  doctrine  of  Hahnemann 
is  absurd.  Indeed,  if  his  method  of  treatment  is  not  absurd,  how 
far  is  professional  honor  violated  by  applying  the  homoeopathic 
treatment  in  a  hospital  ?  And  by  what  reasons  could,  in  such  a 
case,  a  wise  and  enlightened  administration  be  actuated  in  pro- 
hibiting the  freedom  of  medical  treatment,  this  palladium  of  all 
scientific  progress  ?  If  Hahnemann's  method  is  not  absurd,  the 
freedom  of  treatment  is  not  abused  by  ascertaining,  by  means  of 
clinical  observations,  the  degree  of  usefulness  and  efficacy,  of  which 
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this  method  may  be  possessed.  If  this  method  is  not  absnrd,  it 
should  be  tried,  and  examined  critically ;  and  nobody  has  a  right  to 
call  those  who  exercise  it  in  private  practice  quacks.  How  far  are 
they  quacks  rather  than  those  who  do  not  examine  the  new 
doctrines  ? 

If  this  method  is  not  absurd,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  enlight- 
ened men  who  have  tried  it  in  practice,  and  have  condemned  it  as 
inefficient,  have  been  mistaken  in  their  investigations.  Is  it  an 
insult  to  suppose  that  they  may  have  been  mistaken  in  spite  of  their 
acknowledged  science  and  good  faith  ? 

If  the  homoeopathic  doctrine  is  not  absurdj  it  may  be  studied  even 
by  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  order  of  erratic  minds. 

And  finally,  if  it  is  not  absurd,  the  absurdity  is  entirely  on  the 
side  of  its  vehement  calumniators. 

All  the  previous  objections  can  therefore  be  reduced  to  one  single 
affirmation,  namely :  homcaopathy  is  an  ab%urdity  ;  all  the  rest  is 
sheer  declamation  launched  by  vulgar  minds  against  a  species  of 
literature  which  is  unpleasant  to  them.  It  behooves  us  therefore 
to  inquire  whether  or  no  Hahnemann's  method  is  really  absurd. 

Theoretically  it  is  indeed  impossible  to  treat  the  subject  in 
another  manner.  Theory  cannot  convey  to  us  any  higher  informa- 
tion. Experience,  or,  as  we  now  say,  practice  is  the  only  standard 
by  which  the  usefulness  of  a  system  can  be  tried.  Theory  and 
practice  have  their  well-defined  sphere  of  action  ;  the  former  shows 
whether  a  doctrine  is  generally  conformable  to  sound  sense ;  and  by 
means  of  practical  application  we  determine  the  value  of  a  tbeorj. 
This  course  has  always  been  pursued  in  medicine ;  and  those  who 
condemn  homoeopathy  as  absurd  without  a  previous  examination, 
do  BO  in  accordance  with  preconceived  theoretical  prejudices.  I 
shall  pursue  the  course  which  has  been  pursued  by  the  opponents  of 
homoeopathy,  with  this  difference  that  I  shall  guard  myself  against 
the  misguiding  bias  of  blind  passion,  and  shall  endeavor  strictly  to 
adhere  to  the  legitimate  demands  of  a  scientific  inquiry. 

Hahnemann's  doctrine  pretends  to  constitute  a  general  reform  of 
therapeutics ;  it  must,  therefore,  furnish  a  new  solution  of  all  thera- 
peutic questions^  The  essential  points  of  every  system  of  therapea- 
ties  are : 

1.  Scientific  determination  of  the  medical  properties  of  drugs; 

2.  Classification  of  drugs ; 
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8.  The  mode  of  observbg  and  classifying  the  indications  of 
disease; 

4.  The  application  of  drags  agreeably  to  these  indications. 

(Therapeutics  being  the  science  of  the  indications  of  disease,  of 
the  application  of  drugs,  and  of  the  relation  of  drugs  to  disease ;  it 
evidently  follows  that  these  four  points  comprise  the  whole  doctrine 
of  therapeutics.) 

1.  Scientifie  determination  of  the  properties  of  drugn  according 
to  the  method  of  Sahnemann. 

Experience  has  shown  from  time  immemorial  that  only  such  sub- 
stances as  produce  rapid  and  marked  alterations  in  the  functions 
after  their  introduction  in  the  human  organism  in  health,  are  pos* 
sessed  of  curative  virtues  in  disease :  hence  their  appellation  of 
remedial  agents.  ^The  complex  of  these  drugs  constitutes  the 
Materia  Medica.  The  first  condition  of  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of 
the  curative  virtues  of  drugs,  is  the  determination  of  the  effects 
which  they  produce  in  the  healthy  organism.  How  is  a  knowledge 
of  these  effects  to  be  obtained  ? 

Nature  only  answers  when  interrogated,  and  only  answers  cor- 
rectly those  who  know  how  to  interrogate  her.  In  this  case  man 
has  not  any  thing  to  divine,  he  has  to  learn  every  thing.  We  may 
apply  here  the  words  of  the  philospher  of  Geneva :  I  know  that  truth 
resides  in  thefactSy  not  in  my  mind  which  observes  them;  andlshaU 
be  nearest  the  truth  the  less  I  shall  indulge  in  theories  of  my  own. 
It  is  observation  alone  that  can  teach  us  the  effects  of  drugs  in  the 
healthy  organism.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  must  be  experimental 
observation  resulting  from  actual  trials,  otherwise  we  should  not 
learn  much  from  it.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  trials  of  drugs  have 
to  be  actually  instituted  upon  healthy  persons.  This  is  one  of  the 
cardinal  points  in  Hahnemann's  doctrine,  or  rather  its  starting- 
point.  Is  this  absurd  ?  Can  any  thing  be  more  lucid,  more  logical, 
more  conclusive  ?  Every  sensible  person  will  answer  no  :  hence  the 
starting-point  is  legitimate. 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  institute  experiments ;  they  have  to  be 
conducted  methodically,  not  arbitrarily.  We  must  not  content  our- 
selves with  simply  observing  the  phenomena  which  make  their 
appearance  immediately  after  the  introduction  of  the  drug  in  the 
organism ;  the  prover  has  to  watch  every  symptom  which  charac- 
terizes the  action  of  the  drug,  the  most  trifling  as  well  as  the  most 
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Striking ;  he  has  to  observe  all  the  changes  which  the  dmg  develops 
in  the  organism,  from  the  commencement  to  the  termination  of  its 
action,  and  has  to  farnish  as  an  exact  picture  of  the  drug-disease. 

Is  it  not  evident  that  in  order  to  study  the  pure  effects  of  each 
drug,  it  should  not  be  mixed  up  with  other  drugs  during  the  trial  7 

This  is  another  rule  invariably  followed  by  Hahnemann.  His 
Materia  Medica  comprises  therefore  a  complete  list  of  the  effects 
which  the  drugs  he  has  proved,  are  capable  of  producing  in  healthy 
persons.  I  ask  again,  is  there  any  thing  absurd  in  this  Herculean 
labor  of  forty  years  ?  To  me  nothing  seems  more  scientific,  more 
methodical,  more  worthy  of  the  respect  of  serious  physicians.  Who 
had  ever  undertaken  and  <sarried  out  such  a  task  7  It  ill  behooves 
our  puny  and  pitiful  observers  to  declaim  against  such  an  immeiue 
work. 

2.  Classification  of  drugs  according  to  Sahnemann. 

Classifications  are  admirable  things,  provided  varieties  are  not 
mistaken  for  classes,  but  the  classes  are  arranged  in  accordance 
with  the  analogies  characterizing  the  varieties.  In  medicine,  both  in 
pathology  and  meteria  medica,  we  have  always  pursued  a  contrary 
route,  namely :  arbitrary  classes  were  established  first,  and  the 
varieties  were  nolens  volens  adapted  to  the  classes. 

Drugs  have  been  at  all  times  divided  into  three  classes :  evacn- 
ants,  alteratives  and  specifics.  The  first  class,  evacuants,  is  again 
subdivided  with  respect  to  the  various  routes  hy  which  nature  expeb 
the  heterogeneous  humorSy  whichj  if  retained  in  the  system^  cause  the 
various  diseases  ;  of  these  subdivisions  we  have  seven  :* 

1.  Purgatives  and  emics ; 

2.  Expectorants; 

8.  Errhines,  sneezing  medicines  ; 

4.  Uterina; 

5.  Diuretics; 

6.  Diaphoretics; 

7.  Anti-periodicals. 

The  second  class,  alteratives,  comprise  the  drugs  which  alter  in 
an  imperceptible  manner  the  composition  of  the  humors  ;t  of  these 
we  have  eleven  kinds : 

*  Ghomel,  SynopUcal  Detcr^Hon  of  the  wual  PlanU^  Paris,  1761. 
tib. 
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1.  Cephalies  and  aromatics; 

2.  Ophthalmic; 
8.  Stomachics; 

4.  IlepaticB,  splenetics; 

5.  Carminatives; 

6.  Astringents ; 

7.  Detergents; 

8.  Aperitives; 

9.  Emollients; 

10.  Anodynes; 

11.  Refrigerants  and  incrassants.' 

The  third  class,  8pecific$  comprises  drugs  which  act  no  (me  knowi 
hofff;*  of  these  we  have  four  subdivisions : 

1.  Vulneraria; 

2.  Vermifuge; 
8.  Febrifuge; 

4.  Antiscorbutics. 

Each  of  these  subdivisions  contained  substances  from  every  king- 
dom of  nature,  especially  since  the  reform  of  Paracelsus.  This  list 
may  show  that,  in  our  time,  the  classification  of  drugs  must  have 
become  much  more  arbitrary  for  a  number  of  physicians,  without, 
however,  having  changed  its  basis. 

Murray,  in  his  apparatus  medicaminun^  which  is  the  only  serious 
work  on  Materia  Medica  that  we  possess,  props  the  traditional 
classification.  He  classes  drugs  agreeably  to  the  order  that  was 
adopted  in  natural  history ;  his  plants,  for  instance,  the  only  part 
of  his  work  that  he  has  completed,  yre  arranged  after  the  method  of 
Linn^. 

Since  Tournefort,  this  reform  was  demanded  in  our  country  by 
the  botanic  physicians.  It  has  not  prevailed,  however,  and  the  old 
arrangement,  with  the  exception  of  some  slight  modifications,  has 
been  continued.f 

Hahnemann  has  giv^n  a  very  severe,  but  just  criticism  of  the  old 
classification  of  drugs ;  he  shows  that  every  drug  may  belong  to 
most  classes  and  species,  and  that,  in  each  class,  it  is  possessed  of 
vague  and  uncertain  properties. 

In  his  arrangement  of  the  drugs  of  the  various  kingdoms,  Hahne- 

*  Hippocntes. 

t  TroiuseaOf  iraiU  de  maiUre  nUdicaU  et  d$  tMraprnti^ui;  Paris,  1847,  2  toI.  in  8. 
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mann  follows  the  alphabetical  order.  This  is  the  pure  and  simple 
negation  of  the  traditional  order.  He  aimed  above  all  things  at 
showing  the  natural  effect  of  each  drug. 

His  dsiciples  have  obseryed  the  same  method,  except  that  they 
adopt  with  Murray  the  natural  order  of  classification ;  thej  divide 
drugs  into  three  classes :  * 

Drugs  obtained  from  the  mineral  kingdom  ; 
>  "  "  "      vegetable  kingdom  ; 

"  "  "      animal  kingdom. 

This  method  will  undoubtedly  be  universally  adopted;  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  course  of  instruction  which  is  now  pursued  in  the  Paris 
School  of  pharmacy.  Guibourt,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
teachers  of  the  school,  has  adopted  this  arrangement  in  his  last 
edition  of  the  Natural  Hutory  of  Simple  Drugs,  f 

The  alphabetical  order  adopted  by  Hahnemann' is  perfectly  recon- 
cilable with  the  natural  order,  which  is  as  simple  as  it  is  wise.  So 
far  .then,  as  Hahnemann's  classification  of  drugs  is  concerned,  there 
is  nothing  absurd  in  his  method. 

8.  On  Hahnemann's  mode  of  observing  and  classifying  the  thera- 
peutic indications. 

What  distinguishes  the  physician  from  the  empiric,  is  this,  that 
the  latter  treats  patients  without  inquiring  into  their  state,  whereas 
the  former  never  acts  without  a  motive.  According  to  Galenus,  the 
therapeutic  indication  show  how  and  where  art  should  interfere. 
Indeed,  all  the  great  physicians  of  all  ages  and  countries,  hare 
acknowledged  positive  indications  as  their  supreme  rule  in  the 
selection  of  drugs.  Whosoever  deviates  from  them,  plunges  into 
blind  routine,  or  into  a  dishonorable  scepticism,  dishonorable  because 
it  is  without  any  excuse. 

According  to  Hahnemann,  the  totality  of  the  symptoms  sboald 
determine  the  selection  of  the  remedial  agent. 

This  method  of  selection  may  seem  too  absolute,  and  is  besides 
incomplete.  It  omits,  for  instance,  to  take  notice  of  the  anatomical 
lesions  which  do  not  strike  the  senses ;  but  it  is  not  an  absurd  mode. 

4.  On  the  mode  of  selecting  a  remedy  according  to  Hahnemann. 

f  Jahr'B  Pharmacopoeia  and  Phathology,  (translated  by  Charles  J.  Hemple,  M.  D., 
and  for  sale  by  W.  Radde,  822  Broadway,  N.  T.) 
%  EitUrire  natureUe  dei  droguet  timplea,  on  Conrs  d^hlatoire  natarelle  profM  a 
Eoole  de  pharmacie,  4m9  edition,  Paris,  1849—1850,  8  toL  in  8,  avee  figures. 
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The  selection  of  a  remedial  agent  implies  in  the  first  place  the 
acknowledgment  and  perception  of  a  binding  relation  between  the 
natural  symptom  and  the  medicine.  This  bond  between  the  symp* 
toms  of  the  disease  and  the  remedial  agent  has  been  expressed  by 
Hahnemann  in  the  general  formula :  Similia  similibui  curantur,  or 
^*  like  cures  like/'  His  own  observations  and  those  of  others  led 
him  to  establish  this  formula  as  the  true  therapeutic  law. 

Hahnemann  discovered  that  more  or  less  dangerous  aggravations 
of  the  symptoms  ensued,  if  his  medicines  were  administered  at  the 
usual  doses  agreeably  to  the  principle  of  similarity.  In  the  place 
of  the  large  doses  which  he  employed  at  first,  he  was  gradually  led 
to  administer  infinitesimal  doses  of  the  appropriate  remedial  agents. 

In  all  this  I  do  not  see  any  thing  that  might  be  termed  absurd. 

Hahnemann's  method  not  being  absurd,  it  cannot  be  on  account 
of  its  absurdity  that  it  has  been  condemned.  What  are  the  real 
motives  of  this'condemnation  ?  One  motive  may  be  the  strangeness 
and  improbability  of  the  facts  and  the  ideas  which  Hahnemann 
develops.  These  characteristics  of  his  doctrine  cannot  be  denied ; 
they  strike  every  one  who,  for  the  first  time,  studies  Hahnemann's 
system. 

Sut  a  rejection  based  upon  such  causes,  is  not  legitimate.  Indeed, 
accorking  to  the  words  of  our  poet :  le  vrai  peut  qtielquefois  n'itre 
pas  vrauemhlable^  truth  may  often  seem  very  little  truth-like. 
Moreover,  every  unknown  thing  at  first  appears  strange,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  was  unknown  when  it  was  first  brought  to 
light.  This  is  the  common  fate  of  almost  every  great  discovery 
when  it  is  first  announced.  It  seems  strange  because  it  was  a 
stranger  to  our  minds ;  this  is  the  only  reason. 

True,  strangeness  and  improbability  have  their  degrees.  Auscul- 
tation, for  instance,  is  less  strange  than  the  circulation  of  the 
blood ;  this  is  less  strange  than  the  microscopic  entozoa,  and 
these  again  are  less  strange  than  the  Hahnemannian  attenuations. 
Id  these  we  pass  att>nce  from  ponderable  fragments  to  divisions 
which  no  mathematical  language  is  capable  of  defining.  Strangeness 
and  improbability  here  seemed  to  have  reached  the  highest  degree. 

One  must  lose  sight  of  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  human  intellect 
in  order  to  be  astonished  at  the  opposition  which  a  method  for  which 
the  members  of  the  medical  profession  were  not  all  prepared,  excited 
in  their  minds.     Whether  we  appeal  to  natural  philosophy,  to  chem* 
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istry,  to  physiology,  to  pathology,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
thing  in  any  of  these  sciences  to  enable  as  to  account  for  the  action 
of  infinitesimal  doses.  On  the  contrary,  every  principle  in  these 
sciences  seems  to  oppose  and  conflict  with  the  reality  of  this  action* 
In  this  respect  the  most  eminent  as  well  as  the  most  humble  men  in 
the  sciences  occupy  the  same  rank  ;  both  are  impressed  alike ;  the 
learned  are  even  worse  off  than  the  uninformed,  for  the  former  are 
perfectly  aware  of  the  immense  distance  that  separates  Hahnemann 
from  the  ruling  doctrines,  whereas  the  latter  does  not  even  suspect  it 

I  am  therefore  not  astonished  at  the  opposition  which  the  strange- 
ness of  Hahnemann's  doctrines  excite  at  first  sight*  But  this  op- 
position is  not  any  the  more  legitimate  on  that  account.  Indeed, 
the  Hahnemannian  doses  are  not  without  precedents  in  nature,  and, 
provided  we  apply  ourselves  to  the  task  in  good  earnest,  we  discoTer 
a  multitude  of  facts  and  laws  confirmatory  of  those  which  Hahne- 
mann has  established. 

In  physics  it  is  an  axiom  that  bodies  can  be  divided  without  limit. 
Another  axiom  is  that  the  molecule  has  all  the  properties  of  the 
original  body. 

In  chemistry  is  it  not  a  well  known  fact  that  combinations  take 
place  the  more  readily  the  more  bodies  are  divided  ? 

In  physiology  all  the  phenomena  of  formation  refer  to  infinitesimal 
quantities.  The  growth  of  the  tissue  is  a  striking  instance  of  this. 
How  much  does  the  retina  or  iris  of  a  child  grow  in  the  course  of  a 
day  ?  Twenty-five  or  thirty  years  are  required  for  the  full  develop- 
ment of  a  finger.  Well !  let  us  analyse  the  elements  of  a  finger, 
the  skill,  the  cellular  and  fibrous  tissue,  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves, 
and  let  us  undertake  to  determine  the  quantity  of  increase  of  these 
various  constituents  in  the  course  of  every  twenty-four  hours. 

Chemistry  does  not  inform  us  in  what  respect  the  most  virulent 
agent  differs  from  the  most  simple.  Does  it  explain  to  ns  the 
nature  of  marsh-miasms  ?  Does  it  account  to  us  for  the  infinite 
diversity  of  odors  which  certainly  constitute  infinitesimal  emana- 
tions?   And  yet  these  phenomena  do  not  astonish  anybody. 

This  shows  that  the  facts  which  Hahnemann  has  pointed  ont,  do 
not  justify  the  opposition  which  has  been  waged  against  them.  A 
first  moment  of  surprise  or  hesitation  may  be  excusable  in  a 
thoughtful  mind;  but  an  absolute  rejection  d priori  is  a  proof  of 
mental  weakness  and  of  ignorance  of  natural  phenomena* 
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Another  oaiiBe  why  the.  doctrines  of  Hahnemann  have  heen 
rejected,  is  that  their  adherents  are  not  always  posted  up  in  the 
science  of  pathology.  In  one  sense  this  argument  is  in  bad  taste ; 
I  shall  therefore  view  it  in  a  more  serious  light. 

It  is  fortunate  for  medicine  that  we  have  physicians  of  a  lower 
rank,  pathologists  who  do  not  groan  under  the  weight  of  a  title,  who 
are  not  compromised  by  truth,  and  who  can  offer  to  genius  the  hos« 
pitality  of  their  intelligence,  good  will,  zeal  and  admiration,  without 
running  the  risk  of  losing  their  reputation,  fortune  and  influence. 
There  is  a  gulf  between  the  man  of  talent  and  the  man  of  genius ; 
but  between  the  obscure  man  and  the  slighted  genius  there  is  a 
bond,  it  is  obscurity :  he  is  always  ready  to  do  homage  to  genius 
who  does  not  lay  claim  to  any  himself. 

In  such  elevated  and  important  arts  as  medicine,  it  is  well  that 
the  spirit  of  innovation  should  be  opposed,  enthusiasm  bridled,  and 
error  walled  in.  The  men  who  occupy  the  highest  rank,  are  admi- 
rably adapted  to  opposing  to  the  new  ideas  the  knowledge  which 
they  had  acquired :  this  is  their  mission.  Opposition  and  contra- 
diction are  the  necessary  touch-stone  of  every  truth :  no  truth  is 
solidly  established  until  it  has  triumphed  over  serious  resistance. 
The  opposition  of  our  eminent  pathologists,  and  the  adhesion  of  ob- 
scure physicians  are  not,  therefore,  a  sufficient  reason  for  a  purely 
theoretical  rejection  of  Hahnemann's  method :  on  the  contrary,  if 
it  is  to  triumph,  if  can  only  do  so  by  conquering  these  two  orders  of 
antagonism. 

A  third  cause  of  rejection  consists  in  the  errors  which  Hahne- 
mann has  committed  in  several  important  particulars ;  but  this 
cause  is  no  more  legitimate  than  any  of  the  former ;  this  can  be 
shown  quite  easily.  The  vehement  opponents  of  Hahnemann  do  not 
know  them,  for  they  have  never  pointed  them  out.  They  have  con- 
tented themselves  with  assailing  Hahnemann  with  shallow  witticisms 
and  vulgar  anecdotes.  Hahnemann's  errors  have  been  lucidly  shown 
and  energetically  combated  by  his  disciples.  To  be  convinced  of 
this,  read  the  work  of  Ban's :  New  Orgaruyii.*  These  errors  do 
not,  therefore,  constitute  legitimate  causes  of  rejection,  since  they 
are  combated  by  Hahnemann's  own  disciples,  and  unknown 
to  his  opponents.     His  disciples  adhere  to  the  doctrine  while  com- 

*  New  Organon  of  the  tpeeifie  htaUng  ari^  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Ban,  translated  by  Charles 
J.  Hemptl,  M.D.,  Badde^  822  Broadway,  New  York. 
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bating  its  errors  ;.  hence  these  errors,  not  being  essential  to  the  do^ 
,  trine,  are  no  legitimate  cause  of  a  rejection  d  priori.  Bnt,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  let  any  one  name  a  book  on  medicine  that  is  not 
filled  with  errors ;  what  matters  it,  if  Hahnemann  has  committed 
errors,  so  long  as  he  is  right  in  his  general  principles. 

If  Hahnemann's  doctrine  is  not  absurd, — ^if  the  strangeness  and 
the  improbable  character  of  his  ideas, — ^the  inferior  position  of  hia 
disciples, — the  errors  which  we  discover  in  Hahnemann's  writings, 
do  not  constitute  any  legitimate  causes  of  rejection  :  how  shall  we 
account  for  the  vehement  rage  with  which  his'doctrine  has  been  and 
is  being  assailed  by  our  most  eminent  men  ?  I  confess,  I  am  unable 
to  explain  this  fierce  persecution,  because  I  do  not  understand  it  if 
I  am  to  account  for  it  simply  with  reference  to  the  doctrine  itself. 
I  should  think,  though,  that  it  is  rejected  d  priori  simply  because  it 
is  a  doctrine,  a  theory,  a  systematic  arrangement  of  ideas.  The 
crime  of  this  theory  is  to  be  a  theory. 

In  the  present  age  doctrines,  theories,  systems,  are  condemned 
d  priori  because  they  are  looked  upon  as  the  cause  of  all  our  errors 
in  medicine.  The  school  which  prevails  now-a-days  in  our  public 
colleges,  academies,  hospitals,  rejects  in  the  most  absolute  manner 
all  theories  and  systems.  This  school  does  not  admit  that  medicine 
is  a  science,  and  it  pretends  to  construct  this  science  upon  new 
observations  and  facts.  To  admit  the  possibility  of  a  great  truth  in 
Hahnemann's  'theory,  would  be  to  give  the  lie  to,  and  reject  that 
which  had  been  believed,  affirmed  and  professed  during  a  life-time. 
It  is  much  easier  to  condemn  and  ridicule  Hahnemann's  doctrine. 
I  do  not  mean  to  refute  such  errors  for  the  present.  They  are 
sufficiently  serious  to  deserve  a  special  chapter,  which  we  shall  head: 
<m  the  abuse  of  the  numerical  method  in  medicine.  At  the  same 
time  I  shall  state  my  reasons  for  having  adopted  this  heading.* 

So  far  I  have  confined  myself  to  refuting  objections  by  answering 
the  question :  Is  Hahnemann's  metho*d  absurd,  or  is  it  not  ?  It 
seems  to  me  that  I  have  shown  sufficiently  that  this  method  is  in  no 
respect  tainted  with  absurdity,  and  that  its  claims  to  clinical  experi- 
mentation cannot  be  denied  by  any  one  who  does  not  mean  to  violate 
every  rule  of  sound  sense  and  logic.  This  mode  of  reasoning  is 
sufficient  to  justify  the  clinical  investigations  that  we  have  instituted, 
and  their  publications  so  far  as  it  seems  to  us  necessary  in  order  to 

*  See  farther  on. 
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convince  prejudiced  minds.  It  now  remains  for  me  to  explain  the 
motires  which  have  induced  me  to  make  a  beginning  of  saeh  inyesti- 
gations  in  a  public  hospital,  in  spite  of  all  the  prejudices  which  I 
had  to  encounter,  all  the  interests  which  I  had  to  hurt,  in  spite  of 
all  the  little  storms  which  such  a  proceeding  must  raise  against  me, 
and  which  have  indeed  been  raised.  But  before  explaining  these 
motives  let  me  say  a  few  words  of  Hahnemann's  errors. 

Hahnemann's  doctrine  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  his 
pathology  and  his  therapeutics.  Considering  each  by  itself,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  one  contains  his  errors,  the  other  his  truths ;  his 
pathology  is  wrong,  his  therapeutics  is  correct.  Homoeopathy  is 
therefore  a  compound  of  fallacies  and  of  truths. 

In  pathology  Hahnemann  was  a  hippocratist.  Few  are  acquain- 
ted with  hippocratism  and  its  dangers  :  the  great  name  of  the  father 
of  medicine  protects  the  vast  and  the  most  pernicious  error  in  medi- 
cine. It  is  very  appropriately  expressed  in  this  familiar  saying: 
*^  There  are  only  patients,  there  are  no  diseases."  This  is  indeed 
the  result  to  which  the  doctrine  of  Hippocrates  leads  us  in  pathology, 
and  such  a  result  is  simply  destructive  of  all  pathology,  and  indeed 
rejects  and  denies  it.  If  there  are  no  diseases,  what  becomes  of 
diagnosis,  of  nosography,  of  nosology  ?  Are  they  not  mere  chimeras  ? 

This  is  not  all.  Hippocratism  supposing  all  the  time  that  disease 
is  the  reaction'  of  the  vital  forces  against  an  enemy  located  in  the 
inmost  depths  of  the  organism,  the  mind  is  compelled  to  seek  for 
this  enemy,  and  is  forced  into  the  region  of  a  fabulous  etiology.  A 
morbific  agent  is  required  to  excite  a  reaction,  for  reaction  does  not 
take  place  without  being  called  out  by  an  opposing  force.  Hence 
all  these  imaginary  causes  of  disease,  such  as  alterations  of  the 
blood  or  bile,  mucus,  black  bile,  acridities,  saccharine  or  saline  sub- 
stances, serosities,  invisible  animalcules,  miasms,  unknown  poisons ; 
in  one  word,  all  the  etiological  mythology  that  escaped  from  Pandora's 
box.  These  hypotheses  are  the  necessary  results  of  the  theory,  that 
disease  is  a  process  of  reaction,  and  nothing  but  reaction,  or  that 
disease  is  something  identical,  an  essential  unit  in  principle. 

Hahnemann  was  not  aware  of  the  falsity  of  the  physiological 
hypothesis  upon  which  Hippocrates  based  the  whole  edifice  of 
medicine :  he  adopted  the  traditional  errors  of  pathology,  or  rather 
be  suffered  himself  to  be  deceived  by  them  in  the  same  way  as  so 
many  others  do.     Hippocratism  became  the  source  of  all  his  errors. 
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Hence,  Hahnemann's  pathology  cannot  be  criticised  or  rejected, 
vithont  at  the  same  time  criticising  or  rejecting  that  of  Hippocrates. 

The  rejection  of  all  essential  diseases,  the  psora-hypothesis,  or  the 
doctrine  that  the  itch  is  the  common  canse  of  almost  every  chronic 
malady,  are  ideas  in  agreement  with  the  hippocratic  doctrine.  For 
psora  snbstitate  black  bile,  or  for  black  bile  substitute  psora,  and 
the  difference  will  be  very  trifling.  Such  are,  in  my  judgment,  the 
chief  errors  into  which  Hahnemann  has  fallen.  From  these  general 
errors  result  the  isolated  errors  which  we  meet  now  and  then  in  his 
writings. 

Let  me  now  state  the  motives  that  prompted  me  to  study  a  doc- 
trine which  is  contrary  to  all  my  past  notions  of  pathology.  What 
is  the  reason  that  I  was  not  deterred  from  such  studies  by  this 
antagonism  ? 

We  want  a  reform  in  therapeutics  and  in  materia-medica ;  every 
practitioner  has  been  proclaiming  this  truth  for  fifty  years  past. 
There  is  not  a  student  of  medicine  nor  a  practitioner  of  ever  so  little 
experience  that  has  not  repeated  these  words  of  Bichat :  "  An  inco- 
herent agglomeration  of  incoherent  opinions,  our  materia  medica  is, 
of  all  physiological  sciences,  the  one  where  the  aberrations  of  the 
human  mind  are  most  strikingly  depicted.  What  do  I  say  T  It  is 
not  a  science  to  a  methodical  mind ;  it  is  a  shapeless  assemblage  of 
inaccurate  ideas,  of  observations  that  are  frequently  puerile,  of 
illusory  means  of  cure  of  formulas  that  are  as  strangely  conceived 
as  they  are  pompously  put  together.  It  is  said  that  the  practice  of 
medicine  is  repulsive;  I  go  further  and  maintain  that,  in  some 
respects,  it  is  not  the  practice  of  a  reasonable  man  whenever  its 
principles  are  taken  from  most  of  our  materia  medicas." 

Pinel  has  been  praised  for  having  denounced  the  practice  of 
mixing  up  drugs ;  but  these  denunciations  have  proved  so  little  a 
reform,  that  at  the  present  moment,  the  compounding  of  drugs  pre- 
vails more  than  ever.  Broussais  was  more  thorough ;  he  proscribed 
at  one  blow  the  whole  of  the  materia  medica.  His  pupils  were  a 
little  more  ignorant  on  this  account ;  that  is  all.  Such  means  do 
not  constitute  any  reform. 

If  therapeutics  be  the  art  of  interpreting  and  prescribing  in 
accordance  with  the  morbid  indications ;  and  if  the  materia  medica 
be  nothing  else  than  the  totality  of  the  agents  by  means  of  which 
the  therapeutic  process  is  carried  on, — it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive 
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in  what  manner  therapeutics  and  the  materia  medica  are  deficient ; 
on  the  one  hand,  the  morbid  indications  are  arbitrary,  and  on  the 
other  handy  the  action  of  drugs  is  imperfectly  determined.  Hence, 
a  reform  in  medicine  should  aim  1,  at  substituting  positive  for  all 
hypothetical  indications ;  and  2,  at  employing  remedial  agents  whose 
action  has  been  correctly  ascertained  by  provings  upon  the  healthy, 
and  whose  efficacy  has  been  established  by  clinical  experience. 

Hahnemann'^  labors  seem  to  me  to  have  realized  the  therapeutic 
reform  that  has  been  desired  by  all  physicians.  What  is  particu- 
larly remarkable  in  his  labors,  are  his  immense  experimentations 
concerning  the  effects  of  drugs ;  it  is  his  materia  medica,  this  mas- 
terpiece of  observation,  patience  iind  unsophisticated  sense.  On 
first  beholding  this  prodigious  work,  the  mind  becomes  confused.* 
We  are  less  struck  by  the  fact  that  all  these  phenomena  were  ob- 
served and  classed  by  a  single  man,  than  by  the  possibility  of 
retaining  them  in  their  order  in  one's  memory. 

Without  this  gigantic  work,  the  formula  BiviiUa  similibua  eurantur 
would  have  remained  a  trivial  affirmation,  such  as  it  had  been  from 
Hippocrates  to  our  period.  But  vivified  by  a  knowledge  o.f  the  pure 
effects  of  drugs,  it  leads  to  a  therapeutic  reform  of  the  highest  order. 
I  will  explain  how. 

It  behooves  us  first  to  state  very  clearly  what  Hahnemann  under- 
stands by  %imilii  similibus  eurantur  or  by  homoeopathy.  We  find 
in  Hahnemann's  writings  several  contradictory  theories  which 
impart  to  the  homoeopathic  formula  various  meanings  different  from 
the  natural  sense  of  the  words.  What  can  the  literal  formula  mean, 
if  not  that  medicines  cure  morbid  phenomena  similar  to  those  which 
the  same  medicines  are  capable  of  producing  in  a  healthy  person  ? 
Nothing  can  be  clearer  and  simpler  than  this  idea.  It  is  a  general 
therapeutic  formula  which  established  with  great  precision  the 
relation  of  the  morbid  symptoms  to  the  remedial  agents.  The  law 
of  similiarity,  thus  expressed,  may  be  either  true  or  false,  but  it  is 
lucid  and  precise,  and  presents  a  positive  ground  for  discussion  and 
for  clinical  and  experimental  verification.  And  lastly,  so  far  as 
pathology  is  concerned,  his  formula  neither  denies  nor  affirms  any- 

*  We  allude  to  Hahnemann's  Materia  Medica  Pura  and  to  his  Chronio  Diseases, 
9  Yols.,  containing  the  effects  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  drugs  proved  upon  healthy 
persons.    For  sale  at  W.  Radde,  822,  Broadway,  K.  Y. 
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thing ;  it  agrees  with  Hippocratism  just  as  well  as  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  essential  character  of  diseases. 

The  natural  or  literal  sense  of  the  formnla  is  the  one  that  has 
been  adopted  by  Hahnemann,  and  upon  which  all  his  labors  w^e 
based.  Unfortunately  the  illustrious  reformer  did  not  content  him- 
self  with  accepting  the  literal  meaning ;  he  undertook  to  give  us  the 
reason  of  the  law  which  had  at  first  appeared  to  him  simply  as  a 
generalization  of  facts,  and,  which,  in  order  to  preserve  its  scientific 
character,  should  never  have  been  presented  in  any  other  light. 
Hahnemann  plunged  into  physiological  hypotheses  concerning  the 
inmost  nature  of  diseases,  and  arrived  at  the  Hippocratic  concliuion 
that  disease  is  a  reaction  of  the  vital  force.  He  explained  the  formob 
similia  stmilibua  by  substituting  the  artificial  reaction  excited  b;  the 
drug  in  the  place  of  the  natural  reaction  of  the  vital  force  against 
the  m9rbific  agent.  The  symptoms  of  the  disease  indicatiDg  in 
their  totality  the  vital  reaction;  he  opposed  to  these  symptoms, 
which  he  called  disease,  a  similar  group  of  symptoms  produced  bj 
the  drug  which  he  termed  drug-disease.  Henceforth  the  term  dis- 
ease f,,cquired  an  arbitrary  meaning,  for  a  group  of  symptoms  does 
not  constitute  a  disease.  This  led. Hahnemann  to  a  denial  of  the 
essential  nature  of  disease  ;  each  patient  became  a  special  malady 
requiring  a  particular  application  of  the  therapeutic  law.  Owing 
to  this  arbitrary  interpretation  of  the  term  disease,  Hahnemann 
was  enabled  to  proclaim  without  inconsistency  that  he  had  discovered 
the  real  medicine  of  specifics  ;  but  they  were  specifics  with  reference 
to  patients,  and  not  with  reference  to  disease,  since  he  denies  their 
existence.  Hence  resulted  a  deplorable  confusion,  and  legitimate 
occasions  for  attacking  the  homoeopathic  law.  Indeed,  if  we  speak 
of  specific  treatment,  every  body  understands  by  it  the  specific 
treatment  of  some  disease  in  all  its  possible  form*^,  not  the  specific 
treatment  of  each  patient  in  particular. 

Hence,  by  changing  the  general  formula  expressing  the  relation 
of  morbid  symptoms  to  the  action  of  remedial  agents,  which,  as  we 
said  before,  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  formula  similia  nmilibu^ 
eurantuTy  to  a  general  formula  of  specifics,  Hahnemann  transformed 
a  real  scientific  law  into  an  arbitrary  affirmation. 

But  this  is  not  all.  After  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  essential 
diseases,  which  he  considered  as  something  purely  nominal,  he 
admitted  a  certain  number  of  acute  and  chronic  diseases,  beycause 
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they  were  due  to  some  miaams,  thus  restoring,  hj  means  of  a 
hypothesis  about  acute  and  chronic  miasms,  the  natural  sense  of  the 
term  disease  in  the  formula  9imilia  mnilibuB.  Specifics  no  longer 
referred  to  patients  but  to  diseases ;  thus.  Mercury  is  the  specific  or 
simile  of  syphilis ;  Sulphur  is  the  specific  or  simile  of  the  itch ; 
Thuja  is  the  specific  or  simile  of  sycosis ;  Belladonna  is  the  specific 
or  simile  of  scarlatina ;  Arnica  is  the  specific  or  simile  of  traumatic 
affections,  and  so  on  for  a  certain  number  of  other  diseases.  Starting 
from  these  definitions,  the  true  meaning  of  the  formula  Hmilia 
similibus  is  this :  diseases  are  cured  by  drugs  which  produce  similar 
diseases  in  healthy  persons.  This  formula  almost  impliepan  impos- 
sibility, for  no  drug  is  capable-  of  reproducing  the  phenomena  of  a 
disease  in  all  their  totality  and  in  the  same  order  of  succession  and 
combination,  as  they  developed  themselves  in  the  original  malady. 

Notwithstanding  these  apparent  inconsistencies,  it  is  undeniable 
that  Hahnemann  has  offered  a  general  formula  expressive  of  the 
relation  of  the  pathological  phenomena  to  the  action  of  the  drugs. 
This  is,  in  my  judgment,  above  all  eritieism.  Moreover,  the  errors 
which  we  have  pointed  out,«are  chargeable  to  the  Hippocratic  philoso- 
phy, whereas  the^  truth  which  Hahnemann  has  established,  belongs 
to  him,  supposing,  of  course,  that  the  homoeopathic  law  embodies  a 
highly  important  general  truth,  as  I  believe  it  does.  What  matters 
it  whether  the  treatment  proposed  by  Hahnemann,  is  termed  specific, 
provided  it  is  efficacious  ? 

As  regards  infinitesimal  doses,  what  argues  in  their  favor  is  the 
fact,  that  Hahnemann  was  led  to  them  gradually  by  experience. 
Prescribing  his  remedies  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  similarity, 
which  requires  that  the  natural  disease  should  be  combated  by  means 
of  an  artificial  drug-disease  that  is  as  nearly  as  possible  analogous 
to  the  former,  he  observed  that  the  medicine  as  soon  even  as  it  was 
administered,  produced  a  considerable  aggravation  of  the  condition  of 
the  patient;  it  became  therefore  necessary,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 
cure  to  pass  through  an  increase  of  the  original  symptoms  which 
was  generally  proportionate  to  Uie  efficacy  of  the  remedy.  Every 
enlightened  practitioner  will  comprehend  this.  What  prevents  him 
from  giving  Opium  in  headache,  or  Gantharides  in  affections  of  the 
urinary  organs,  for  the  purpose  of  modifying  the  vitality  of  the 
affected  parts,  if  not  the  fear  of  aggravating  the  evil  to  an  extent 
which   it  is  not    possible  to  determine  beforehand?    This  was 
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the  reason  why  Hahnemann  diminished  the  dose.  What  seems 
incredible  d  priarij  the  more  he  diminished  the  quantity  of  the 
drug,  the  less  violent  was  the  aggravation,  and  the  more  certain 
was  the  core  when  the  remedy  was  well  chosen.  What  is  to  be 
said  against  experience,  except  that  it  ought  to  be  confirmed  by 
facts  so  nnmerous  and  so  precise,  that  the  mind  feels  compelled  to 
yield  to  evidence  ?  This  question  of  doses  has  therefore  to  be  de- 
termined by  observation.  It  may  be  asked,  however,  how  happens 
it  that  these  medicinal  aggravations  are  never  noticed  by  praeti- 
tioners  who  prescribe  their  medicines  agreeably  to  the  posology  of 
Galen  or  Sylvius  ?  To  account  for  this,  we  have  to  observe  two 
things,  one  general,  the  other  special :  the  first  is,  that  things  which 
-^^e  have  omitted  to  notice,  finally  cease  to  excite  our  attention ;  the 
second  is,  that  in  the  Old  School  method  of  practising,  only,  the 
primitive  action  of  the  drug  is  resorted  to.  In  this  practice  the 
desired  effect  has  to  be  produced  without  any  delay ;  the  cathartic 
has  to  be  at  once  followed  by  alvine  evacuations,  the  emetics  by 
vomiting,  opium  by  sleep,  and  so  forth.  To  effect  these  results,  it 
is  necessary  to  administer  a  considerable  dose  of  the  drug.  This  is 
quite  different  in  regard  to  the  secondary  symptoms  produced  by 
the  drug ;  these  secondary  symptoms  will  be  so  much  more  marked 
the  less  the  organism  had  been  distributed  by  the  primitive  symp- 
toms, unless  the  dose  had  been  so  strong  as  to  saturate  the  organiBm 
with  the  drug,  as  to  cause  the  secondary  symptoms  to  follow  the 
primary.  I  know  from  experience  that  certain  drugs  if  administered 
according  to  Easori's  method,  induced  results  similar  to  those  of 
infinitesimal  doses,  whereas  the  ordinary  doses  of  the  common  poso* 
logy  remained  inert.  But  it  is  nseless  to  insist  upon  these  points; 
no  arguments  can  replace  personal  experience  in  the  matter  of 
infinitesimal  doses.  Upwards  of  five  hundred  trials  which  I  hare 
instituted  with  them,  have  convinced  mo  of  their  efficacy. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  comprehend,  that  in  order  to  apply  the  law  of 
similafity,  Hahnemann  had  to  abolish  the  compounding  of  drugs. 
Such  compound  prescriptions  are  in  the  way  of  all  certain  and  posi* 
tive  medication.  To  obtain  this  certainty,  the  compound  ought  first 
to  be  tried  on  the  healthy  organism.  But  no  such  pro?ings  haTO 
ever  been  instituted,  and  they  seem  indeed  unnecessary,  since  simple 
drugs  are  amply  sufficient. 

Finally,  an  essential  point  in  practice,  is  the  duration  of  the 
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action  of  drags.  This  question,  which  is  entirely  new,  has  been 
opened  by  HahnemanD,  and  concluded  by  his  numerous  and  inde- 
fatigable disciples. 

To  resume,  criticise  as  much  as  one  may,  homoeopathy  is  a  scien- 
iific  reform  of  therapeutics.  Thanks  to  the  labors  of  this  great 
man,  what  has  been  termed  rational  therapeutics,  has  now  become  a 
system  conformable  to  sound  sense,  and  what  Bichat  declared  to  be 
unworthy  of  a  man  of  reason,  now  constitutes  a  positive  and 
regular  science. 

If  we  consider  the  formula  nmilia  Bimilibus  curantur  as  the 
general  formula  expressive  of  the  relation  of  the  symptoms  to  the 
positive  effects  of  the  drug,  the  homoeopathic  doctrine  becomes  a 
development  instead  of  a  negation  of  the  science  of  medicine. 
Seneca  was  right  in  saying :  erU  veri  ^uod  ab  antique  remotisn- 
mum;  nothing  is  true  which  is  absolutely  contrary  to  tradition. 
This  is  particularly  applicable  to  medicine.  If  Hahnemann's  ideas 
were  not  in  harmony  with  the  truths  which  have  been  established 
by  succeeding  generations  of  observers  throughout  a  series  of 
twenty-four  centuries,  these  ideas  would  not,  in  my  estimation,  have 
any  serious  foundation ;  they  would  be  of  the  fantastic  order  of  the 
system  of  Asclepiades  of  Bithynia,  capable  of  momentarily  reducing 
enthusiastic  imaginations,  but  unworthy  of  taking  rank  among  the 
regular  and  positive  truths  which  constitute  the  traditional  basis  of 
medicine. 

Such  are  the  reasons  which  have  rendered  it  incnmbent  upon  me 
to  verify  the  truth  of  Hahnemann's  discovery.  I  have  done  so  with 
all  the  care  that  I  am  capable  of.  Nothing  has  so  far  prevented 
me,  and  nothing,  I  trust,  will  prevent  me  hereafter  frob  fulfilling 
what  I  consider  a  duty.  I  shall  not  be  deterred  from  my  course  by 
the  premature  condemnations  which  some  individuals  have  uttered 
against  the  generous  hospitality  which  I  have  accorded  to  Hahne- 
mann's doctrine.  I  should  blush  to  have  treated  it  with  less  respect. 
If  a  theory  seems  radically  false,  we  may  pass  on  without  paying 
any  further  attention  to  it ;  but  when  it  seems  pregnant  with  useful 
truths,  we  are  bound  to  treat  it  with  becoming  attention ;  this  is  all 
I  have  to  say  in  reply  to  my.  opponents. 

'  Keconciled  with  the  doctrine  that  there  are  essential  diseases,  and 
that  there  is  truth  in  the  traditions  of  the  Old  School,  Hahnemann's 
doctrine  will  become  more  and  more  lucid  and  productive  of  prac- 
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tical  good.  The  mindH  of  physicianB  will  gradaally  become  familiar 
with  the  new  ajBtem  of  pharmaoo- dynamics,  and  we  will  wonder  ia 
a  few  years,  that  even  the  most  honorable  men  should  haye  tried  to 
smother  an  important  truth. 

What  may  appear  a  sophism  now,  will  then  be  considered  in  its 
true  light;  those  who,  like  myself,  have  had  faith  in  obsenration, 
and  have  not  sacrificed  the  only  just  and  true  criterion  of  phjai- 
cians  to  the  danger  of  a  few  personal  insults  and  maleyoleat 
interpretations,  will  then  have  justice  according  to  them.  So  far  as 
the  administration  of  the  hospitals  of  Paris  is  concerned,  it  will 
redound  to  their  honor  not  to  have  interfered  in  any  degree  with  the 
freedom  of  practice  in  this  grave  business.  It  affords  me  pleasure 
to  forestall  the  judgment  of  the  future,  and  to  express  to  the  friends 
of  medical  freedom  all  the  esteem  with  which  their  liberality  has 
inspired  me. 

As  regards  those  who  have  censured  the  introduction  of  hom<eo- 
pathy  into  our  hospitals,  I  am  convinced  that  some  among  them 
have  done  so  from  motives  of  kindness  for  our  patients  and  of  respect 
for  our  profession ;  these  will  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  that 
humanity  having  been  the  gainer,  the  honor  of  the  profession  can- 
not have  been  tarnished  by  my  innovation. 


EXOERPTA. 

BT  DR.  TOOTHAKBB. 

YELLOW  FEVER  IN  NORFOLK. 

Dr.  A.  A.  Ziegenfuss,  of  this  city,  having  returned  from  Norfolk, 
where  he  has  been  himself  subjected  to  that  malignant  scourge,  the 
Yellow  Fever,  and  having  fortunately  recovered,  has  published  ia 
the  Philadelphia  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  an  article  descrip- 
tive of  the  epidemic,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts: 

^*  Yellow  Fever,  like  nearly  all  fevers,  is  preceded  by  lassitude, 
weariness  and  listlessness,  which  generally  continue  for  twenty-foar 
hours,  after  which  pain  begins  to  manifest  itself,  the  face  begins  to 
be  flushed,  the  eyes  more  or  less  red  and  suffused  with  blood,  a  visi- 
ble  diminution  of  urine,  which  is  turbid  and  very  high  colored,  the 
perspiration  interfered  with,  and  sometimes  entirely  absent,  the  skin 
dry  and  harsh,  the  tongue  light  furred,  sickness  of  stomach,  indnced 
by  the  large  quantities  of  bile  secreted ;  this,  however,  is  not  an 
invariable  symptom. 
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^^  This  state  of  the  system  continues  from  forty-eight  to  serenty- 
two  hours,  and  the  patient  goes  on  in  the  usual  transaction  of  his 
ordinary  ayocationS)  but  now  a  different  state  of  affairs  begins  to 
manifest  itself,  and  he  will  probably  wake  up  through  the  night  with 
a  chill ;  and  fever  hereafter  becomes  well  marked.  On  examination 
the  eyes  will  be  found  with  the  yellow  tinge,  as  you  will  find  upon 
close  examination  the  face  and  breast  haying  the  same  hul.  Ac- 
companying this  you  frequently  have  retching  and  vomiting,  some- 
times with  delirium,  and  always  dilatation  qf  pupils;  and  these 
symptoms  continue  from  two  to  three  days,  and  constitute  the  first 
stage  of  the  disease.  Now  a  very  evident  remission  takes  place — 
the  patient  will  consider  himself  nearly  well.  Alas,  how  fatal  hts 
error,  as  he  soon  discovers  an  early  recurrence  of  all  the  symptoms 
in  a  much  aggravated  form  develope  themselves,  attended  with  ex- 
k'eme  debility,  which  soon  brings  on  those  untoward  symptoms  so 
much  dreaded  in  this  disease !  Now  signs  of  putrefaction  begin  to 
arise,  petechise  manifest  themselves,  breath  very  offensive,  dis« 
charges  become  involuntary  and  very  foetid ;  the  tongue  is  now  dry, 
hard  and  dark-colored ;  in  many  cases  the  body  becomes  yellow,  a 
black  matter  is  vomited  forth,  preceded  by  bleeding  at  the  mouth, 
nose,  and  ears ;  the  pulse  sinks  and  flutters,  and  convulsions  cloae 
the  scene. 

^'  The  above  symptoms  I  have  grouped  as  nearly  as  I  could,  in 
the  order  they  occurred,  from  my  case-book  and  my  own  condition 
when  attacked." 

In  regard  to  treatment,  he  gives  the  following  statements : 

^^  The  treatment  I  put  myself  under  was  with  the  advice  of  Drs. 
Fenner  and  Beard,  very  intelligent  gentlemen  from  New  Orleans, 
who  had  charge  of  the  Howard  HospitaL  My  case  was  well  marked, 
with  considerable  congestion,  violent  pain,  much  retching  and  vomit- 
ing, with  intense  heat  and  slight  delirium  at  times-^altogether  a  bad 
case. 

^^  As  soon  as  my  quarters  were  in  order  (at  Hospital)  I  had  a  warm 
mustard  bath  ]^repared  for  my  extremities,  an  infusion  of  Arvantii 
Fol.  to  produce  diaphoresis,  and  body  warmly  covered  with  blankets. 
Took  while  in  bath,  Oil .  Riciiii  3  i  ss,  followed  immediately  with 
Quinia  Sulp.  20  grs.,  Tine.  Opii  3  ss,  Arom.  Sulp.  Acid  qs.  to  dis- 
solve. After  the  oil  had  gently  operated,  the  Quinia  had  its  effect ; 
the  fever  was  broken,  gentle  diaphoresis  was  the  result,  which  was 
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increased  by  the  free  use  of  warm  covering  and  Liq.  Ammonia 
Acetat.y  and  this  was  all  the  treatment  required ;  the  only  thing 
necessary  being  caution  in  diet  and  to  guard  against  exposure  and 
fatigue. 

^^  No.  2. — ^Was  a  friend  of  mine  from  the  same  location ;  we  wen 
also  much  alike  in  habit  and  healthy  condition  of  system  ;  he  was 
Hot  attacked  with  r.s  much  virulence  as  I  was ;  treated  outside  the 
Hospital ;  had  the  care  and  attendance  of  his  family  and  friends, 
with  the  comforts  oC  home,  but  notwithstanding  fell  a  \ictim  to  the 
disease. 

*^  His  treatment  was  directly  in  opposition  to  that  which  I  vas 
under.  Twenty  grains  of  blue  mass  was  immediately  given  him,  to 
be  followed  in  a  few  hours  with  Oil  Bicini  3  iss ;  the  stomach  was 
too  weak  for  the  Mass  Hydrarg.,  it  consequently  increased  the 
severity  of  all  the  symptoms,  producing  the  most  distressing  vomit- 
ing and  retching,  which  blisters  or  mustard  could  not  control.  This 
treatment  was  followed  with  from  8  to  4  grs.  of  Quinine  honrlj; 
this  had  no  effect  at  all,  although  in  8^  days  he  took  upwards  of  180 
grains  of  Quinine,  and  when  it  did  have  its  desired  effect,  it  was  too 
late ;  stimulants  nor  anything  else  could  save  him,  and  fortunately 
convulsions  closed  the  scene  and  relieved  him  from  his  misery. 

"  In  every  case  which  I  treated  with  6  gr.  doses  of  Quinine  I  am 
satisfied  more  harm  was  done  than  good,  and  bad  not  nature  stepped 
in  and  saved  a  few,  they  undoubtedly  would  all  have  fallen  vicdms 
of  the  Doctor ;  and  I  soon  learned  that  such  treatment  would  not  do, 
especially  if  the  use  of  mercurials  was  combined  with  it.  Mercnriab 
should  be  prescribed  with  extreme  caution,  as  almost  invariably  the 
stomach  of  the  patient  is  too  weak  to  bear  them,  especially  if^fol* 
lowed  with  5  gr.  doses  of  Quinia,  the  fever  then  goes  on,  redacing 
the  patient,  so  that  by  the  time  the  Quinine  has  its  effect  entire  dis- 
organization of  the  blood  will  have  taken  place  and  convulsions  will 
fortunately  close  the  dreadful  scene. 

*^  Local  bleeding  with  leeches  or  cups  is  of  decided  advantage 
when  there  is  much  inflammation,  but  general  venesection  I  consider 
madness  to  attempt,  inasmuch  as  the  greatest  fear  we  have  inyeUow 
fever  is  debility,  which  induces  those  fatal  symptoms  of  black  vomit,  &«• 

^^  As  a  general  thing  the  treatment  should  not  be  violent,  bat 
genitle,  cold  applications  to  head,  blisters  or  mustard  to  epigastram 
and  extremities,  which  will  often  relieve  the  patients." 
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E.  D.  Fenner  in  the  N.  0.  Hospital  Gazette,  has  the  follow- 
ing remarks  on  the  two  plans  of  treatment  pursued  at  Norfolk, 
which  probably  embraces  about  all  that  the  allopaths  have  yet 
been  able  to  learn  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  this  truly  formid* 
able  disease. 

*'  I  may  mention  one  marked  discrepancy  between  the  physicians 
of  New  Orleans  and  Charleston.  The  former  recommended  the  treat- 
ment to  be  commenced  with  a  hot  mustard  foot  bath,  and  a  dose  of 
castor  oil,  or  some  other  mild  purgative,  merely  to  evacuate  the  in- 
testines, and  the  patient  to  be  covered  with  a  blanket,  so  as  to  keep 
up  a  continued,  though  not  excessive  perspiration,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  attack  to  the  end  of  the  critical  period,  cold  application  to 
the  head,  and  local  depletion,  if  indicated  by  the  severity  of  the 
pain.  Whereas,  the  latter  pursued  9k  cooling  plan  of  treatment  from 
the  beginning.  The  bowels  to  be  gently  evacuated,  but  febrile  ex- 
citement was  to  be  kept  down  by  the  free  application  of  cold  water 
over  the  head  and  body,  and  the  use  of  very  light  covering  ;  the 
object  being  not  to  keep  up  a  sweaty  but  only  a  gentle  perspiration^ 
or  merely  a  soft  skin.  For  severe  headache,  they  recommended 
the  free  and  frequent  use  of  the  cold  douche.  They  also  advised  the 
use  of  cold  drinks  throughout.  Such  is  the  general  plan  pursued 
by  the  physicians  of  Charleston,  as  far  as  I  learned  from  my  friends, 
Revenel  and  Huger,  two  highly  intelligent  and  accomplished  physi- 
cians, and  I  must  say,  it  was  approved  by  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Havana, 
a  physician  of  extensive  experience  in  this  disease.  We  all,  however, 
concurred  more  fully  in  recommending  mild  remedies  in  the  second 
and  third  stages  of  the  disease." — E.  D.  Fknner,  N,  0-  Eos.  Q-azette. 

We  have  thought  proper,  also,  whilst  this  subject  is  inviting  the 
attention  of  the.  public,  to  re-publish  the  following  article  which 
appeared  some  time  since  in  the  Sunday  Dispatch,  under  the  signa- 
ture, G.  W.  H.  His  views  certainly  have  one  claim  to  notice. 
They  are  novel,  and  we  believe  original. 

In  "  Types  of  Mankind,"  (p.  68,)  Dr.  Nott,  of  Mobile,  makes 
the  following  statement : — ^^  A  small  trace  of  negro  blood,  as  in  the 
quadroon,  will  protect  such  individual  against  the  deadly  influence 
of  climates,  which  the  pure  white  man  cannot  endure.  For 
example,  if  the  population  of  New  England,  Germany,  France., 
England,  or  other  northern  climates,  come  to  Mobile  or  New 
Orleans,  a  large  proportion  dies  of  yellow  fever;  and  of  one 
hundred  such  individuals  landed  in  the  latter  city  at  the  commence- 
ment of  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever,  probably  half  would  fall 
victims  to  it.     On  the  contrary,  negroes,  under  all  circumstances, 
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^njoj  an  almost  perfect  ezemptioii  from  this  disease,  even  though 
brought  in  from  onr  nothem  States ;  and  what  is  still  more  remark- 
nble^  the  mnlattoes  (under  which  term  we  inclade  all  grades)  are 
almost  equally  exempt.  The  writer  has  witnessed  many  hundred 
deaths  frOm  yellow  fever,  but  never  more  than  three  or  four  cases 
of  mulattoes,  although  hundreds  are  exposed  to  this  epidemic  in 
Mobile." 

The  remarkable  fact  here  stated  is  verified  by  the  observations 
of  other  equally  reliable  writers ;  and  it  may  be  safely  assumed  as 
an  established  basis  for  further  inquiry.  I  will,  therefore,  proceed 
at  once,  by  inquiring,  1st,  What  physical  peculiarity  serves  to  seeare 
this  singular  exemption  to  persons  of  negro  blood?  and  2nd,  By 
what  means  it  may  be  transferred  to  the  white ;  or  in  other  words, 
how  the  special  exemption  may  be  made  general? 

In  considering  the  natural  diversities  of  the  white  and  black  races, 
those  of  the  skin  appear  as  the  most  striking.  The  functionary 
operations  of  life,  by  which  these  are  produced,  involve  many  and 
intricate  questions  of  physiology  and  animal  chemistry;  bat,  in 
general  terms,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  coloring  matter  of  the 
human  skin  consists  of  the  same  material  in  all  men,  and  only  differs 
in  quality  and  quantity,  as  exhibited  by  the  varied  hue  of  the 
individual.  Without  making  more  than  a  reference  to  other 
peculiarities  of  race,  I  shall  endeavor  to  trace  out  those  of  the  shin, 
the  functions  of  life  employed  in  their  production,  and  how  these 
may  be  effected  by  the  supposed  influences  which  cause  yellow  fever. 

Under  what  is  called  the  scarf-skin,  (the  seat  of  color,)  is 
deposited  a  thin  layer  of  cellular  matter,  which  is  endowed  with  the 
function  of  assimilation,  with  the  preparation  of  germs  of  a  new 
generation,  and  with  that  of  effecting  chemical  transformations,  &e. 
The  vital  economy,  whereby  these  cdls  are  supplied  with  materials, 
must  therefore  be  very  important,  and  the  ends  to  be  served  thereby 
deeply  affect  the  animal  state.  Among  thescf  cells;  the  fat-cells  are 
the  most  peculiar,  but  the  origin  of  their  contents  has  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  determined.  A  chapter  devoted  to  the  subject  by 
Carpenter,  will,  however,  sustain  the  general  view  here  presented. 
Herder,  a  German  writer  of  much  distinction,  in  his  "  Idewi,"  says, 
while  speaking  of  the  varieties  of  man,  that  the  negro  is  endowed 
with  thick  lips,  (which  he  regards  as  the  organs  of  sensuality,)  for 
the  purpose  of  causing  him  to  relish  that  kind  of  food  from  which 


the  sfcomacli  may  secrete  the  largest  qoantity  of  fatty  or  oleaginoiis 
matter,  and  the  fact  of  such  a  large  special  secretion  is  manifest 
from  his  skin  being  rery  dark  or  black,  for  the  coloring  matter  is 
a  deposit  of  snb-earbonated  fat.  It  is  also  erident  from  the  strong 
smell  emited  by  the  negro,  which  is  similar  to  thatof  rancid  oil,  or  fat. 

This  peculiarity  of  the  human  system  being  thus  strikingly 
developed  within  the  tropics  only,  must  be  designed  by  nature  to 
meet  some  equally  striking  local  or  climatic  phenomenon*  What 
this  my  be,  I  will  not  pretend  to  specify,  but  it  is  a  yery  pertinent 
fact  that  yellow  fever  occurs  endemteally  only  within  the  tropics. 

It  is  now  proper  here  to  remark  that  the  greatest  diversity  of 
opinion  prevails  in  regard  to  the  theory  of  fever  in  general.  That, 
however,  the  morbid  action  of  the  whole  of  the  functions  is  pro- 
duced by  impressions  first  made  upon  the  nervous  system  and  the 
system  of  nutrition,  is  the  best  supported  view ;  and,  if  this  be 
correct,  the  idea  is  strengthened,  (as  will  be  seen,)  which  would 
assign  to  the  fatty  or  coloring  matter  of  the  body,  as  one  of  its 
special  provinces,  the  warding  off  of  those  impressions ;  for  within 
the  tropics,  where  the  human  system  is  peculiarly  organised  and 
endowed  with  a  capacity  for  the  copious  generation  of  this  kind 
of  matter,  the  yellow  fever  never  prevails  epidemieally.  It  id, 
therefore,  a  reasonable  deduction  that  the  circumstances  which 
induce  the  disease  make  an  attack  upon  the  system,  to  repel  which 
it'  does  not  possess  a  sufficiency  of  material  here  indicated ;  else, 
there  being  no  other  important  difference  between  the  whites  and 
blacks,  why  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  merely  endemioally  among 
the  latter  in  their  motive  regions,  and  their  almost  total  exemption 
in  other  latitudes,  as  well  as  that  of  the  acclimated  white  persons  in 
such  localities  as  New  Orleans  and  Mobile;  while  among  the 
unacclimated  whites  it  rages  as  an  epidemic?  This  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  periodic  and  frequent  repetition  of 
certain  climatic  inflaenoes  will  create  in  the  system,  when-in  healthy 
action,  a  tendency  to  provide  peculiar  guards  for  its  preservation. 
AsBu;ning,  then,  that  the  tendency  of  the  stomach  to  effect  fatty 
secrdtions  is  less  in  the  white  than  in  the  black,  why  not  safely  infer 
that  from  this  difference  arises  the  exemption  of  the  one  and  the 
liability  of  the  other  to  become  the  subject  of  the  epidemic  7 

The  skin  is  the  natural  fortification  of  the  body  against  hostile 
influences  from  without.    *^  It  acts,"  as  Chaussier  remarks,  *^  like  a 
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dry  varnish,  which  prevents  the  immediate  contact  of  bodies  witli 
the  nervoui  papilUe"  And,  in  speaking  of  the  fat-cells,  Carpenter 
says  that  ^Mt  is'  next  to  certain  that  the  nutrition  of  the  nerwm 
tissue  is  affected  in  great  degree  at  their  expense."  It  is  also 
pertinent,  in  this  connection,  to  observe  that  in  fever  there  is 
generally  a  diminution  of  the  fibrinous  element  of  the  blood. 
Taking  these  facts  together,  we  may  perceive  how  the  circamstanoes 
which  produce  the  disease  both  assail  and  consume  the  forces  that 
nature  has  placed  upon  the  outer  walls. 

From  these  considerations  it  would  seem  possible,  through  the  aid 
of  science,  to  provide  some  means  by  which  the  [partial  negro- 
exemption  from  yellow  fever  might  be  made  general.  Liebig  states 
that,  by  proper  attention  to  what  is  taken  into  the  stomach,  the 
diffusion  of  the  elements  of  nutrition  throughout  the  body  may  be 
easily  regulated.  If  unacclimated  persons,  in  localities  liable  to 
yellow  fever,  would  carefully  nurture  theur  appetites  for  such  food 
as  freely  yields  oleaginous  and  fatty  matter  {e.  g.  starchy  and 
saccharine  substances,  suet,  soups,  and  the  like,)  it  would  probably 
serve  to  put  their  bodies  in  a  suitable  condition  to  ward  off  the 
disease. 

In  syllogistic  form,  the  argument  I  have  sought  to  establish  by 
the  foregoing  desultory  thoughts  is  thus  briefly  stated  : 

The  negro  is  exempt  from  epidemic  yellow  fever,  because  of  the 
abundant  supply  of  fatty  matter  in  the  cellular  membrane  of  his  skin. 

The  white  man  is  liable  to  it,  because  of  his  deficiency  in  the 
supply  of  this  material. 

Therefore,  to  secure  the  like  exemption  for  the  white  as  that 
enjoyed  by  the  black,  it  is  necessary  to  supply  this  deficiency ;  and 
this  may  be  done  by  the  employment  of  both  natural  and  artificial 
means. 


OLD  SCHOOL  THERAPEUTICS. 

BT  C  B.  TOOtBAEXBy  M.I>. 

Mr.  Editor: 

I  am  no  admirer  of  the  Philosophy  of  Medicine  as  taught  by  the 
Allopathic  School. 

When,  however  there  appears,  as  there  occasionally  does,  sa 
article  in  their  Journals  confirmatory  of  Homoeopathic  principles 
and  practice,  it  appears  to  me  very  proper  for  us  to  notice  the  con- 
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firmatioD,  and  to  give  such  extracts  from  time  to  time  from  their 
works,  as  may  illustrate  the  cuj^ative  influence  of  remedies,  even 
when  those  remedies  have  been  administered  in  unnecessarily  ex- 
horbitant  doses. 

Dr.  Lobach,  of  Wertzburg,  Germany,  relies  upon  Nux  Vomica  as 
curative  in  cases  of  obstinate  vomiting  during  pregnancy.  He  ad« 
ministers  the  tincture,  in  four  drop  doses,  every  two  hours. — A  new 
Allopathic  discovery  ! !  Homoeopathy  has  always  used  the  dilutions 
of  the  same  remedy  for  the  same  purpose,  {Forty  Yean.) 

The  following  article  was  translated  from  the  Revue  Medico- 
Chirurgicale,  by  Dr.  James  Bryan,  for  the  Philadelphia  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  of  which  he  is  the  Editor. 

The  Aqueous  Extract  of  Belladonna  a  iubititute  for  Ergot  in 
Obstetrical  Practice. 

*^  M.  SoacA  administers  the  extract  of  Belladonna  internally  in 
the  proportion  of  40  centigrammes  to  150  grammes  of  liquid  in 
teaspoonful  doses,  every  ten  minutes.  He  excites,  in  this  way,  very 
weak  contractions  of  the  uterus,  with  prompt  dilatation  of  the  cervix. 
Thus,  it  is  by  exciting,  like  ergot  does,  uterine  contractions,  rather 
than  paralyzing  the  fibres  of  the  neck,  that  he  obtains  dilatation. 
Three  cases  are  reported  by  M.  Soma,  treated  successfully  in  this 
way,  without  injury  to  patient  or  foetus.  One  foetus  was  weak  and 
imperfectly  developed,  and  lived  but  a  few  days.  The  tolerance  of 
the  mother  is,  however,  surprising.  Experience  alone  will  decide 
the  relative  value  of  this  article,  in  dilating  the  neck  of  the  uterus. 
The  question  is  the  more  important  since  the  memorable  discussion 
which  took  place  in  the  Academy  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  on  Ergot,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  many  judicious  practitioners  had  nearly  re* 
nounced  the  use  of  this  agent  as  an  ecbolic.  Belladonna  may  per- 
haps be  an  useful  substitute." — Gaz.  Med.  de  Paris. 

Now  Homoeopathy  had  taught,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  the 
action  of  Belladonna  upon  the  uterus.  It  had,  also,  taught  this 
specific  action,  the  dilation  of  the  cervix,  especially  in  those  difficult 
cases  of  rigidity,  which  more  particularly  call  for  medical  inter- 
ference. Whether  this  dilatation  arise  from  contraction  of  the 
uterine  fibres,  or  from  some  other  cause,  M.  Soma  does  not  appear 
to  me  to  render  at  all  evident  by  the  article  in  question.  How  does 
he  know  that  ^*weak  contractions^"  how  does  he  know  that  any 
^*  contractions  of  the  uterus^  are  excited^'  by  Belladonna.  How 
has  he  learned  that  the  action  of  Belladonna  bears  any  affinity  to 
the  action  of  Ergot  7  The  truth  is,  he  has  no  evidence  at  all  on 
either  of  those  points.  He  has  used  Belladonna  successfully  in  cer- 
tain cases  of  labor.    His  conclusions  in  regard  to  its  action  are  mere 
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.speculative  assumptions.  They  are  not  science,  nor  are  they  pre- 
sented in  a  form  that  should  render  them  worthy  of  scientific  con- 
sideration.  Can  Belladonna  act  in  no  other  way  than  either  by 
exciting  Uterine  contractions,  or  by  paralysis,  to  excite  dilatation, 
and  favor  delivery  ?  Does  there  exist  any  evidence  from  all  that  ifl 
known  in  old  School  practice  of  the  toxicological  or  dynamic  effects 
of  Belladonna,  that  it  possesses  any  power  of  exciting  contractility 
of  muscular  fibre.  Is  not  all  the  evidence  we  have  on  this  subject 
rather  confirmatory  of  the  idea,  that  the  action  of  Belladonna  is 
generally  and  primarily  on  the  nervous  system,  and  that  through 
the  nerves  it  incites  dilatation,  intoxication,  dulness  of  sensibility, 
prostration,  and  debility?  Does  not  then  its  dynamic  property 
consist  in  expansibility,  rather  than  in  contractility?  And  do^ 
it  not  so  act  on  the  nervous  susceptibility,  as  to  produce  enlarg^ 
ment,  extension,  congestions,  swellings,  fulness,  and  even  capillary 
engorgements?  And  are  not  all  these  the  opposite  of  that  con* 
tractility  by  which  the  muscular  fibres  on  the  body  of  the  uteroB 
must  act,  to  produce  mechanically  dilatation  of  the  os  nteri,  as 
M.  Soma  supposes. 

I  have  also  administered  Belladonna  successfully  in  several  cases 
of  difficult  labor,  in  one  the  os  uteri  was  very  tense  and  rigid,  labor 
progressed  very  slowly,  until  the  os  became  dilated  to  the  siae  of 
one  and  a  half  or  two  inches  in  diameter.  The  pains  were  now  very 
strong  and  forcible,  but  the  rigid  os  would  not  yield  a  particle.  Its 
edges  were  drawn  perfectly  tight  as  a  whip  cord.  The  pains  were 
frequent  and  powerful.  The  patient  became  frantic.  Her  eyes 
dilated  and  protruding,  her  face  flushed  and  swollen,  she  sprang 
from  the  bed,  and  raised  herself  in  an  attitude  of  defiance.  Her 
whole  appearance  was  that  of  turgidity,  enlargement,  and  a  wild 
sense  of  superiority,  or  mental  exaltation.  All  these  syraptomB 
seemed  to  me  to  call  for  Belladonna,  which  I  prescribed  in  the  8d 
centesimal  dilution,  and  with  immediate  relief.  In  five  minutes  my 
patient  became  calm,  in  fifteen  minutes  rational,  and  in  about  half 
an  hour  she  was  safely  delivered  of  a  healthy  child:  the  rigidity  of 
the  OS  uteri  having  yielded  rapidly,  after  the  administration  of  the 
first  dose  of  Belladonna,  although  the  force  of  the  pains  was  in  no 
way  sensibly  increased. 

With  all  due  deference  to  M.  Soma,  I  perceive  in  thia  case  some- 
thing entirely  difierent  from  that  mechanical  agency  produced  by 
contractions  of  the  fibres  of  the  uterine  parietee.     I  perceive,  or  I 
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tKink  I  perceive,  a  direct  action  upon  the  nervous  system,  by  which 
its  undue  exaltation  was  overcome,  and  a  specific  action  upon  the  os 
uteri,  producing  the  visual  mechanical  results  of  Belladonna,  a 
remedy  which  may  perhaps  produce  enlargements,  dilatations,  pro- 
trusions, or  pressure  outwards,  in  all  the  openings  into  the  cavities 
of  the  body,  as  it  no  doubt  does  in  the  eyes,  th«  pupils,  &c. 

But  M.  Soma  may  argue  that  because  spasms,  contortions,  and 
convulsive  movements,  and  especially  tetanus  in  certain  forms,  have 
sometimes  followed  from  poisonous  doses  of  Belladonna,  therefore  it 
evidently  must  have  a  contractile  effect  upon  muscular  fibre.  But' 
il.  Soma  neglects  to  observe,  that  these  symptoms  do  not  occur, 
until  after  the  poisonous  dose  has  for  a  considerable  time  excited  its 
Specific  action  upon  the  system.  These  spasms  should  therefore  be 
regarded,  as  the  recuperative  efforts  of  nature,  to  restore  the  sinking 
system  to  a  state  of  health,  and  not  as  among  the  dynamic  prop- 
erties of  the  medicine  itself,  which  is  more  directly  curative  in  those 
cases  of  spasm,  characterized  by  short  and  frequent  twitchings  and 
jerkings,  and  in  spasms  of  brief  duration,  than  in  tonic  spasms,  and 
cases  of  permanent  rigidity. 

Notwithstanding  the  remarks  of  M.  Soma,  then,  I  am  inclined  to 
the  following  reflections.  First,  there  is  no  evidence  that  Bella- 
donna is  capable  of  exciting  contractility  in  muscular  fibre,  or  if 
increasing  the  force  {or  strength)  of  the  pains  of  labor.  Second,  in 
case  of  spasms  arising  after  the  administration  of  Belladonna,  all 
the  evidence  there  is  on  the  subject,  goes  to  show  that  these  spasms 
are  not  the  dynamic  effect  of  the  medicine  itself,  but  that  they  are 
the  results  or  manifestations  of  an  effort,  which  the  recuperative  , 
energy  of  nature,  the  principle  of  life  acting  within  the  organism,  is 
making  to  overcome  the  too  great  expansion,  depression,  and 
debility,  which  its  administration  in  excessive  doses  has  already 
produced. 


"MEDICAL  FAITH/'  OB  MEDICAL  HUMBUG. 

Review  of  ani  article  in  CKamhertt  Edinburgh  Journal,  Page  385. 

BT  C.  B.  TOOTHAKBB,  B.  D. 

The  August  number  of  Chambers'  {Edinburgh)  Journal,  No.  77| 
leads  off  with  an  article  on  quackery^  which  it  might  be  well  for 
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some  of  the  self  styled  **  orthodox"  quacks  carefully  to  study. 
The  article  appears  to  have  but  one  object,  viz:  to  defend  allopathy 
from  the  assaults  which  are  being  made  upon  it  by  homoeopathy, 
and  indeed  if  allopathy  has  no  stronger  armor,  or  no  more  skilful 
defenders,  she  had  better  surrender  at  once,  or  she  will  soon  he 
obliged  to  call  in  homoeopathy  to  her  aid,  to  save  her  from  her 
friends  who  so  traitorously  stab  her  in  the  dark. 

The  plan  of  tactics  pursued  by  the  author  of  the  article  in  ques^ 
tion  appears  to  be,  to  place  homoeopathy  upon  a  level  with  all  the 
.absurdities  and  delusions  with  which,  from  time  immemorial,  the 
credulity  of  the  ignorant  has  been  imposed  on,  and  to  argue,  that 
because  cures  have  sometimes  been  effected  by  strongly  inciting  the 
imagination,  therefore,  homoeopathy  is  a  humbug,  and  all  its  practi- 
tioners and  supporters  are  only  the  dupes  of  their  own  imaginations, 
which  have  been  incited  to  faith,  by  what  should  be  regarded  as 
only  accidental  successes.  It  is  amusing,  to  observe  the  expedients 
to  which  he  resorts  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose. 

He  commences  by  telling  us  that  there  are  in  Egypt  two  classes 
of  physicians,  the  native  practitioners,  who  profess  to  cure  all  dis- 
eases by  charms  and  amulets,  by  swallowing  a  masked  prayer,  or  an 
extract  from  the  Koran ;  and  the  English  and  French  physicians, 
who  practice  according  to  the  rules  of  modern  medicine.  He  says 
he  ^^  was  much  struck  lately  on  hearing  an  intelligent  native  of 
Egypt  declare  that  it  often  appeared  as  if  the  old  practitioners 
achieved  the  greater  proportion  of  cures,"  and  then  adds  ^Hhisfaet 
for  we  can  well  imagine  it  to  be  one,"  {that  is  a  fact)  seems  worthy 
of  some  philosophic  consideration." 

Indeed,  a  distinguished  advocate  of  allopathy,  of  sufficient  influence 
to  procure  for  his  article  an  insertion  in  a  journal  of  extensive  ci^ 
culation,  and  of  such  high  pretensions  as  Chambers'  Journal  is 
certainly  worthy,  asserts  that  he  believes  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  the 
"  old  native  practitioners"  of  Egypt  cure  more  patients  by  the  use 
of  "charms  and  amulets,"  than  educated  allopathic  physicians  can 
cure,  ^^  who  practice  according  to  the  rules  of  modern  science.'^  A 
fact  worthy  of  philosophic  consideration  !  Most  certainly  of  flhUo- 
sophicj  not  speculative,  but  scierUific  consideration. 

The  highest  attainment  of  medical  science,  is  to  cure,  to  cure  the 
greatest  number  of  those  who  are  afflicted  with  disease,  and  that 
system  of  medicine,  be  it  ancient  or  modern^  that  cures  most  fre- 
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qnentlj,  and  most  certainly,  whether  it  be  by  charms  and  amulets, 
or  by  any  other  available  means,  is  certainly  the  most  scientific,  and 
most  worthy  of  high  estimation.  From  the  showing  then  of  this 
defender  of  allopathy  ^^  The  old  native  practitioners"  of  Egypt  are 
more  scientific  physicians  than  the  modern  allopatha.  Oh !  allopathy, 
how  low  hast  thou  fallen !  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  charms  and  amulets  I 

Bot  the  writer  of  this  article,  in  giving  some  <<  philosophic  con* 
sideration"  to  this  subject,  supposes  that  the  cures  which  the  irregu- 
lar practitioner  effects,  act  upon  his  credulity  and  inspire  him  with 
faith  in  the  efScacy  of  the  means  he  uses,  so  that  it  is  really  to 
credulity  and  not  to  the  efficacy  of  the  means  that  we  are  to  at- 
tribute his  success. 

Does  not  the  writer  perceive  that  he  has  made  a  misuse  of  the 
term  philosophic.  He  should  have  said  speculative.  He  speculates ; 
He  does  not  philosophize,  a  hundred  other  speculations  equally 
plausible  might  be  indulged  in.  For  example.  Irregular  practice, 
even  ^*  charms  and  amulets,"  by  the  showing  of  this  writer,  cure 
more  than  allopathic  drugs  administered  ^*  according  to  the  rules 
of  modern  medicine."  But  charms  and  amulets  evidently  can 
exert  no  influence  upon  disease — ^may  it  not  be  a  philosophic  deduc- 
tion then,  that  allopathic  drugs  kill  a  portion,  inasmuch  as  more 
recover  under  the  influence  of  charms  and  amulets,  which  exert  no 
positive  influence,  than  under  the  influence  of  allopathic  medication. 
Such  speculations  become  philosophic,  only  when  the  postulates 
become  facts ;  but  we  would  hope  for  the  credit  of  allopathy  that  the 
postulates  in  this  case  are  also  speculations,  and  that  allopathy  does 
indeed  cure  some,  though  less  than  it  might  do  if  it  were  like 
homoeopathy,  a  rational  and  philosophic  system  of  medicine. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  influence  of  credulity,  the  writer  tells  us 
of  a  young  man  in  England  who  practiced  the  art  of  shampooing 
as  a  remedy,  so  successfully,  that  his  receipts  were  estimated  at 
6,000  pounds  sterling,  about  80,000  dollars  a  year.  He  also 
gives  a  history  of  the  metallic  tractors,  and  draws  an  inference, 
that  as  Dr.  Haygarth  and  Dr.  Falconer  were  able  to  produce 
the  same  results  with  painted  wooden  ones,  therefore  the  metallic 
tractors  were  of  no  real  benefit,  unless  it  were  by  inciting  the  imagi- 
nation— Having  thus  as  he  supposes  prepared  the  way,  he  makes 
his  final  onslaught  upon  the  homoeopathic  system  as  follows : 

"  In  our  own  day,  we  have  seen  a  gigantic  system  of  what  may  be 
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called  Qneanonieal  medicine  arise  under  the  name  of  homoeopatby; 
and  it  is  still  running  its  course.  Its  leading  dogmas  are — that 
diseases  are  curable  by  the  articles  which  naturally  produce  similar 
affections  in  healthy  persons,  and  that  these  must  be  administered 
in  infinitesimally  small  doses.  The  explanation  of  an  infinitesimally 
small  dose,  gives  a  key  to  the  character  of  the  system.  Take  a 
grain  of  aconite,  for  example,  and  mix  it  up  in  a  certain  quantity 
of  water ;  then  take  a  drop  of  this  water,  and  diffuse  it  through  a 
similar  quantity  of  pure  water ;  then  let  a  drop  of  that  again  be 
diluted  in  like  manner ;  and  so  on  for  thirti/  tvme%^  in  which  case  it 
is  arithmetically  demonstrable  that  you  have  the  original  grain 
diffused  through  a  mass  of  water  many  millions  of  millions  of  Umes 
larger  than  the  whole  earth :  a  globule  or  small  pill  containing  some 
of  this  infusion  becomes  the  approved  dose  !  At  this  moment,  there 
are  hundreds  of  respectable  men  practising  homoeopathy :  as  one 
remarkable  fact,  there  are  three  shops  for  the  sale  of  this  peculiar 
medicine  in  our  own  city.  It  is  understood  to  be  in  many  instances 
more  lucrative  than  the  ordinary  practice ;  yet  we  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  practiti<mers  are  in  general,  well-meaning  and  earnest 
men.  There  are  many  curious  stories  told  illustrative  of  the  illusoiy 
character  of  the  system.  We  shall  not  repeat  them,  because  we  do 
not  wish  unnecessarily,  to  give  offence.  But  we  may  be  allowed  to 
say  that  according  to  the  best  judgment  we  can  form  regarding 
homoeopathy,  we  are  left  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  views  of  its 
practitioners  are  founded  in  almost  unmixed  error." 

^^  One  first,  but  hitherto  neglected  step  is,  in  our  opinion,  neces- 
sary in  order  to  guard  mankind  against  empiricisms  in  medicine; 
and  this  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that,  in  many  instance?, 
a  cure  has  followed  the  medicine  or  treatment,  joined,  however, 
with  an  explanation  as  to  this  cure. 

'^  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  connected  with  the  taking  of  the 
ipedicine,  or.  the  submission  to  the  treatment,  merely  in  point  of 
time.  Contrary  to  the  common  notion,  that  a  disease,  if  left  to 
itself,  will  go^  on  to  a  fatal  conclusion,  it  is  much  more  apt  to  go  on 
to  a  recovery.  <  Men,'  says  Dr.  Simpson,  ^  labourbg  under  diseases, 
even  the  most  acute,  and  consequently  much  more  so  under  slighter 
ailments,  do  not  as  a  general  rule  die,  even  when  left  without  soy 
medical  treatment  whatever.'  There  is  an  internal  energy  in  the 
system,  recognised  as  the  vi%  medicatrix  ncUurce^  which  constantly 
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works  to  the  effecting  of  a  cure ;  and  often  it  does  so  with  so  much 
success,  that  the  less  positive  interference  from  without  the  better. 
Such  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  where  a  medical  attendant 
merely  rubs  some  part  of  the  body,  administers  a  visionary  or  other- 
wise innocuous  medicine,  or  acts  in  any  other  way  indifferently  to 
the  actual  disease,  that  disease  may  be  all  the  time  abating  of  itself, 
not  in  any  way  affected  by  the  treatment,  to  which,  accordingly, 
the  cure  can  only  be  attributed  under  a  mistake. 

In  the  second  place,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  medicine  or 
treatment  may  be  said  to  have  really  affected  a  cure,  more  or  less  * 
thorough  and  permanent,  but  in  a  wholly  indirect  manner.  Its 
effect  in  these  cases  is  owing  to  the  intervention  of  a  mental  affec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  patient.  The  maladies  to  which  this  prin- 
ciple applies  are  chiefly  of  a  nervous  character.  The  treatment  is 
an  application  to  the  nervous  system,  which  maybe  called  the  main 
spring  of  the  human  constitution  ;  it  is  so  far,  then,  an  intelligible 
process.  At  one  time  we  see  a  Valentine  Greatrakes  giving  out 
that  he  can  cure  all  diseases  by  stroking  the  affected  part  with  the 
hand ;  at  another,  we  have  a  Prince  Hohenloe  undertaking  to  heal 
the  whole  of  a  certain  class  of  ailments  in  a  distant  province  by  his 
prayers,  on  the  sole  condition  that  the  patients  have  faith  in  him, 
and  pray  to  the  same  purpose  at  the  same  time.  Or,  perhaps, 
there  is  a  belief,  connected  with  the  religious  creed  of  the  individual, 
that  if  he  pilgrimise  to  a  certab  saint's  well,  or  tomb,  or  shrine, 
and  there  go  through  certain  ceremonies,  his  malady  will,  leave 
him.  Or  it  may  simply  be,  that  some  mystical-looking  system 
of  therapeutics,  like  homoeopathy,  has  acquired  a  hold  upon  the 
faith  of  the  patient.  In  all  cases,  the  patients  are  taught  to  expect 
something  wonderful.  A  real  effect  is  consequently  wrought  in 
them ;  ^  and  under  the  powerful  impusle  given  for  the  moment 
to  the  pervous  system,  the  bedrid  finds  he  can  rise,  the  para- 
lytic throws  away  his  crutches,  the  deaf  hears,  and  even  tumours 
and  ulcers  subside  and  are  dried  up.  The  possibility  of  such  cures 
by  such  means  is  established  bey6nd  all  contradiction.  One  noted 
case,  often  alluded  to  in  medical  works,  is  that  of  the  besieged 
inhabitants  of  Breda,  who,  when  invalided  and  bedrid  with  scurvy 
and  other  complaints,  were  rapidly  restored  to  health  by  drinking 
of  the  solution  of  what  they  were  told  was  a  very  precious  drug 
smuggled  into  the  town,  for  their  especial  benefit,  by  the  Prince  of 
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Orange,  but  which  was  confessedly  only  a  little  colored  water.  We 
are  told  that  Sir  Humphry  Dav][  cured  a  paralytic  man  in  a  fort- 
night, by  placing  daily  under  his  tongue  the  bulb  of  a  pocket  ther- 
mometer, from  which  the  patient  was  led  to  believe  that  he  inhaled 
a  gas  of  sovereign  virtue.  M.  Hue  informs  us,  in  his  amosing 
Travels  in  Tartary,  that  the  Lama  there  cures  all  diseases  by  vege- 
table pills ;  but  ^if  he  happens  not  to  have  any  medicine  with  him, 
he  is  by  no  means  disconcerted :  he  writes  the  names  of  the  reme- 
dies upon  little  scraps  of  paper,  moistens  the  paper  with  his  saliva 
and  rolls  them  up  into  pills,  which  the  patient  tosses  down  with  the 
same  perfect  confidence  as  if  they  were  genuine  medicaments.  To 
swallow  the  name  of  a  remedy,  or  the  remedy  itself^  comes,  say  the 
Tartars,  to  precisely  the  same  thing !" 

^^It  is,  we  conceive,  entirely  owing  to  the  fact  that  diseases 
thus ,  so  frequently  vanish  under  .  empiric  treatment,  either  in 
a  mere  connection  of  time,  or  through  an  indirect  efficacy  in  the 
treatment,  that  empiricism  takes  such  a  hold  of  the  public  mind— 
nay,  that  so  many  medical  men,  from  whom  better  things  are 
expected,  adopt  empiric  styles  of  practice.  The  alleged  facts  are 
real ;  they  are  candidly  accepted,  and  honestly  acted  on ;  onlj, 
they  are  all  the  time  misinterpreted.  What  is  first,  and  above  all, 
required  accordingly,  in  order  to  save  the  world  from  quackeiy,  is, 
that  we  meet  its  practitioners,  defenders,  and  victims,  on  the  ground 
of  an  acknowledgment  and  explanation  of  these  facts.  Till  this  is 
done,  it  will,  we  believe,  bo  quite  in  vain  to  hold  up  to  ridicule  or 
lamentation  the  attestations  given  by  nobles,  clergymen,  professors, 
and  others,  in  favour  of  the  cures  effected  l)y  the  Perkinses  and  the 
St.  John  Longs,  or  to  deplore  that  homoeopathy  brings  some  men 
their  six  thousand  a  year,  while  honourable  allopathists  can  some- 
times hardly  obtain  a  subsistence.  When  this  is  done,  and  medicine 
has  become  a  scientific  system,  we  may  hope  to  see  true  therapentiea 
aided  by  the  imagination  as  much  as  quackeries  have  been,  and  the 
orthodox  doctor  allowed  the  full  gain  which  he  deserves." 

I  am  conscious  of  having  given  much  more  prominence  to  the 
above  article,  than,  if  viewed  on  its  merits,  it  justly  deserves,  and 
shall  plead  my  apology  only,  in  the  distinguished  reputation,  and 
extensive  circulation,  of  the  periodical  in  which  the  article  itself 
appeared ;  for  surely  it  required  but  little  talent  or  learning,  to 
repeat  the  stale  objections  against  our  science  of  medicine,  which 
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bare,  for  &  long  timey  been  often  and  ftnitlessly  urged  against  it. 
For  however  frequently  it  maj  be  asserted  by  men  professing 
^^themselves  to  be  wt««/'  that  the  80th  dilation  of  Snlphur  can 
have  no  possible  effioacj,  snch  assertions  will  never  be  believed  by 
those  who  are  cogni2ant  of  the  facts,  vis  :  that  nearly  all  forms  of 
diseases  to  which  Snlphur  is  applicable^  disappear  more  rapidly, 
under  the  administration  of  the  30th  dilution,  than  they  have  over 
been  known  to  do  under  the  administration  of  massive  doses  of  the 
same  drug,  and  so  of  other  remedies. 

But  why  does  this  writer  call  Homoeopathy  a  ^^  My%ticalAooh%ng 
syHem  of  therapeutics?'*  There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  it  but 
its  umplicity ;  and  indeed  it  may  truly  be  said  of  homoeopathy  that 
its  simplicity  is  its  greatest  mystery.  It  depends  upon  a  law  of 
similarity,  the  truthfulness  of  which  is  illustrated,  by  every  careful 
observation  of  facts,  and  upon  a  law  of  divisibility,  the  necessity 
for  which  is  seen  in  all  the  processes  of  growth  and  repair,  as  well 
as  in  nearly  all  the  changes  that  occur  in  the  works  of  nature.  Its 
simplicity  evinces  jts  relation  to  the  more  exact  sciences,  and  sep- 
arates it,  by  a  broad  line  of  demarcation,  from  the  mysticisms  of 
old  school  therapeutics.  There  is  then  no  mystery  in  homoeopathy, 
unless  it  be  a  mystery  to  an  old  school  physician,  that  the  law  for 
the  administration  of  medicine,  should,  like  all  the  laws  of  science, 
be  so  simple,  so  exact,  and  so  uniform  in  its  application,  and  in  its 
results.  This  simplicity  of  Homoeopathy  is  the  simplicity  of  science. 
Allopathy  alone  is  a  mystery. 

But  the  greatest  difficulty  this  writer  has  with  homoeopathy,  after 
all,  is  probably  alluded  to  in  the  last  paragraph  of  his  article,  where 
he  appears  "  to  dq>lore  that  SoTnoeopaihy  brings  some  men  their  six 
thousand  a  year,  while  AUopcUhists  can  hardly  obtam  a  con^ortcAle 
subsiatance. 

This  isthe  difficulty ;  or  as  Hamlet  says,  «  Thafs  the  rvb^^—^^  Our 
craft  is  in  danger^  The  people  will  not  pay  us  for  our  drugs,  because 
the  Homoeopathic  pellets  cure  them  quicker  and  better ;  only  that 
if  we  ^n  convince  the  people  that  they  are  not  cured,  that  it  is  only 
imagination,  and  that  homoeopathy  is  a  humbug,  why  we  may  keep 
them  a  little  longer  in  the  old  track,  but  otherwise,  it  is  all  in  vain 
for  us  "to  Jiold  up  to  ridicule  the  attestations  of  nobles^  clergymen^ 
professors^  and  others^  in  favor  of  the  cures  effected  by  it.'*  Now,  as 
the  people  believe  that  St.  John  Longs,  and  the  Perkinses,  were  all 
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humbugs,  let  us  teach  them  that  Homoeopathy  is  so  too,  and  thus 
enable  ourselves  to  retain  our  influence  over  them  a  little  longer, 
and  drive  these  homoeopaths  into  the  shade,  otherwise  that  young 
Giant,  Homoeopathy,  will  take  the  very  bread  out  of  our  mouths. 

Such  are  the  straits  to  which  Homoeopathy  has  already  brought 
Allopathy  in  the  old  world ;  and  those  who  oppose  its  progress  might 
do  well  to  study  a  certain  passage  of  the  sacred  writings.  '^  Whos^- 
everfaUeth  upon  this  stone  shall  be  broken^  but  upon  tohomsoever  U 
shall  fall  it  shaU  grind  him  to  powder" 
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IT  JOHK  y.  GBART,  If.  D. 
*  (Gonttnoed  from' page  270,  No.  b,  Vol.  IV). 

Thb  revelations  of  the  microscope  have  thrown  j^pen  to  us  worlds 
sublime  in  their  littleness.  The  labors  of  the  experimental  philo- 
sopher have  taught  us  that  we  must  look  for  the  greatness  of  matter 
in  its  impalpable  and]  imperceptible  molecules,  which  singly,  or  in 
combination,  produce  results  equally  grand,  whether  their  sphere  of 
action  be  the  orbit  of  a  planet,  or  the  primitive  nu^leol^s^  in  the 
composition  of  one  of  that  singular  race  of  beings  of  which  three 
hundred  thousand  are  not  equal  in  bulk  to  a  grain  of  sand !  The 
vast  body  of  atmosphere  which  surrounds  our  globe,  extending  above 
its  surface  to  the  height  of  thirty *four  or  five  miles,  exerting  a  pres- 
sure equal  to  fifteen  pounds  upon  every  square  inch  of  surface  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact^  which  is  as  much  a  substance  as  stone, 
iron,  or  steel,  admitting  of  being  condensed,  expanded,  heated, 
cooled,  weighed  and  measured,  is  composed  of  particles  so  infi- 
nitely small  that  it  is  imperceptible  not  only  to  the  naked  eye,  but 
to  the  most  powerful  microscopes  yet  invented ;  even  when  submitted 
in  its  largest  masses  and  condensed  to  the  utmost  powers  o{  me- 
chanical contrivance  !  And  ev^n  the  next  substance  in  density  to 
atmosphere  and  gaseous  bodies  in  general,  watery  though  clearly 
proved  to  be  composed  of  globules  which  admit  the  globules  of  other 
bodies  of  greater  density  between  them  without  any  increase  in 
*  volume  or  bulk,  so  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  salt  or  sugar  may 
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be  added  to  a  full  glass  of  water  without  ovorflowing  the  vessel ;  and 
a  pint  of  spirits  of  wine  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  will 
fall  short  of  a  quart — does  not  reveal  to  our  closest  scrutiny  ita 
molecular  particles. 

But  let  us  interrogate  matter  directly  and  a  little  more  in  detail, 
with  the  experimental  philosopher  and  the  chemist  as  our  interpre- 
ters ;  let  us  submit  our  wants — either  those  of  utility  or  curious  and 
interesting  speculation — note  her  answers,  and  turn  to  account  the 
supplies  she  is  ready  to  grant. 

Bvery  one  has  felt  the  **  big  round  drop"  of  perspiration  gather 
upon  his  heated  forehead  and  roll  down  his  face — whence  does  it 
come  7  It  has  forced  its  way  through  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  little  fountams  (the  orifices  of  the  sudoriparous  glands), 
which  one  grain  of  sand  would  cover. 

How  large  was  the  seed  that  produced  that  lycoperdon,  or  puff- 
ball  ?  We  have  played  with  it  in  our  boyish  days.  The  diameter 
of  a  single  hair  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  times 
as  great  as  the  organized  germ  which  produced  that  little  puff-ball! 
You  press  it  between  your  fingers, — ^but  mind  your  eyes  and  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind — Hsee  what  a  cloud  of  seeds  it  produces !  each  par- 
ticle will  produce  a  lycoperdon,  if  it  fall  upon  fruitful  soil — how 
many  puff-balls  would  these  millions  of  millions  that  float  in  the 
sunbeams  bring  forth  ?  I  know  not— *let  him  who  is  bold  in  his 
positive  denials  of  the  active  powers  of  small  particles  of  matter  give 
the  answer!  Ask  that  perfumed  dandy-doctor  the  source  of  that 
odor  which  he  diffuses  wherever  his  presence  comes  ;  he  may  reply, 
'^  I  occupy  a  chamber  twelve  feet  square,  in  a  drawer,  which  I  keep  a 
little  open,  I  have  deposited  a  Mingle  grain  ofmuakf  the  atmosphere 
in  my  room,  which  I  find  to  be  more  than  two  millions  of  cubic 
inches  is  perfumed  by  my  grain  of  musk,  and  there  are  many 
thousands  of  particles  in  each  cubic  inch  and  the  air  is  ever  changing. 
Kow  for  many  years  I  have  enjoyed  this  nasal  luxury,  and  my  grain 
of  musk  is  not  perceptibly  diminished  in  bulk,  though  it  would  be 
difficult  to  calculate  the  number  of  particles  of  real,  actual  matter 
which  have  escaped  from  it  in  that  time.'' 

But,  aproposj  what  do  you  think  of  Homoaopathic  doses  f  '^  They 
are  ineffective,  Sir, — ^ineffective,  impossible  for  quantities  so  small  to 
be  otherwise."  Sir,  you  are  an  exquisite — reasonevy  your  analogy 
bolds  wonderfully  well !    How  thin  is  this  gold  leaf?    There  is  no 
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estimate  nearer  than  that  we  find  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
each  leaves,  laid  one  over  the  other,  would  measure  an  inch  inthieh' 
new  !  And  that  a  grain  of  gold  may  be  beaten  out  so  as  to  oovcr  % 
surface  measuring  fifty  square  inches  !  The  ingenious  wire-drawer, 
with  sixteen  ounces  of  gold,  will  engage  to  supply  siker-gilt  wire 
enough  to  circumscribe  the  whole  globe !  And  that  wire  will  be  m 
much  gold,  and  look  as  much  like  gold,  as  the  mighty  cable-chains 
and  enormous  signet-rings  which  decorate  our  dandies !  Go,  inter- 
rogate the  sheep,  the  silk-worm  and  the  spider — the  sheep  says,  a 
pound  of  my  fleece  may  be  spun  so  fine  as  to  extend  ninty-fire  miles ! 
the  silk-worm  declaries  that  a  pound  of  the  fibres  she  prodooes  wiB 
extend  to  the  distance  of  five  hundred  and  eighty-three  miles !  bat 
the  spider  creeps  in  and  claims  the  golden  medal  *^  for  fine  thread,'' 
by  producin/T  a  pound  that  will  measure  the  equatorial  circumferenee 
of  the  earth ! 

There  is  a  subtle  fluid  which  prevades  the  universe,  runs  through 
the  composition  of  all  known  substances  in  greater  or  in  less  quanti- 
ties— its  combined  masses  rend  the  clouds  of  heaven — its  swift  and 
fiery  sweep  is  followed  by  a  more  threatening  and  terrible  roar  than 
all  those  terror-inspiring  engines  which  the  destructive  and  vengefbl 
igenius  of  war  has  ever  been  able  to  produce.  Superstition,  fear  and 
ignorance  have  even  endued  it  with  the  extraordinary  property  of  ei- 
pressing  the  outpourings  of  the  angry  and  malevolent  passions  of  HlX 
whose  name  was  the  denial  of  aught  of  evil. — True,  the  searching  lamp 
of  science  has  enabled  us  to  tear  away  this  dark  mantle,  and  bring  into 
clearer  view  and  brighter  light  the  vert/  lightning  of  heaven!  The 
minor  developments  of  this  wondrous  fluid  though  the  finest  points 
which  art  can  contrive,  affords  them  ample  space  for  exit,  are  palpable 
to  the  touch,  obedient  to  the  human  will,  at  the  option  of  human  eonp 
trivance  to  run  from  point  to  point,  from  city  to  city,  fly  round  the 
globe,  through  mid-air,  under  the  bosom  of  the  earth  or  the  depthe 
of  the  ocean,  to  convey,  in  legible  words,  a  message  of  peace,  or  war, 
— a  word  to  set  the  wheels  of  commerce  in  swifter  motion,  the 
doleful  sounds  of  domestic  lamentions  and  wo,  or  tho  joyous  accents 
of  increased  happiness,  and  unexpected  prosperity !  And  yet  liho 
has,  or  can,  measure  us  the  bulk,  the  dimensions,  the  quantity  of 
the  primary  atoms  of  Electricity  ?  Will  you,  ye  objurgators  of 
small  doses  ?  Will  you,  whose  faith  has  been  chained  for  thousands 
of  years  to  crude  masses,  who  believe  that  nothing  can  have  medical 
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efficacy  unless  its  bulk  is  formidable  and  its  appeals  to  the  humaa 
organism  disgusting  ?  Learn  from  the  facts  we  note,  and  which 
such  of  you  as  understand  aught  about  them,  cannot  deny,  the  mtght 
cf  littlene89j  and  be  wise  and  useful. 

There  is  another  phenomenon  which,  to  our  mind,  stands  in  very 
close  relation  to  that  just  mentioned,  and  a  no  less  pointed  illustra* 
tion  of  the  subject  in  hand.     It  is  indeed  one  which  has  of  late 
made  mttch  noise  in  the  w&rld;  snd  has  become  as  much  an  object 
of  reverential  awe  to  some,  as  of  contempt  and  ridicule  to  others:— « 
both  parties  may  be  in  extremes.     A  third  party  is  neutral,  lest 
they  may  bo  accused  of  the  fanaticism  of  the  former,  or  of  the  levity 
and  thoughtlessness  of  the  latter.     This  last  fact  is  much  to  be 
lamented,  as  it  is  only  from  men  of  sound  mind,  trained  intellects, 
clear  heads  and  cool  imaginations,  we  can  hope  for  a  true  scien"-^ 
tific  solution  of  this,  or  any  other  natural  phenomenon.     We  know 
that  in  all  ages  and  countries,  untaught  and  over-fanciful  minds 
liave  found  an  easy  solution  for  all  natural  wonders,  which  had  their 
origin  in  causes  beyond  their  comprehension,  in  referring  them  to 
supernatural  agency,  either  divine  or  diabolical.     Of  the  numbers 
whose  cunning  and  cupidity  turned  this  credulity  to  sources  of  gain 
and  power,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.     But  by  degrees  men,  whose 
mental  culturo  and  reasoning  powers  enabled  them  to  overleap  the 
obstacles  of  their  own  times  and  the  prejudices  of  the  past,  grappled 
with  these  fancied  monsters  of  human  terror,[8tripped  them  of  their 
powers,  and  reduced  them  to  the  condition  of  willing  and  useful  ser- 
vants in  the  economy  of  civilization.     Still,  though  it  may  seem 
hazardous  to  venture  an  opinion  on  the  true  nature  of  a  phenomenon, 
which  many  look  upon  as  uttering  the  views  and  feelings  of  *^  de- 
parted spirits**  upon  so  many  questionSy — ^albeit  not  those  of  vital 
importance — and  to  rank  it  only  with  such  as  come  within  the  range 
of  the  experimental  philosopher,  and  in  which  the  utilitarian  may 
by  and  by  find  his  account, — to  strip  it  of  its  "  spiritual"  character 
and  use  it  as  an  apt  illustration  of  the  vast  powers  of  minute  mate^ 
rial  atoms  ; — we  cannot  help  following  the  promptings  of  our  genius, 
leaving  those  who  choose  to  cavil,  and  trusting  to  the  future  for  a 
clearly  contradictory  voice  from  "  the  world  of  spirits,"  or  a  con- 
firming demonstration  from  the  hill  of  science.     Let  a  common  deal 
table  be  provided,  as  light  as  possible  for  its  own  sake,  and  as  many 
ordinary  persons  of  one,  or  both  sexes,  as  may  find  it  convenient,  is 
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round  it.  By  **  ordinary  persons/*  we  mean  every-day,  common- 
place people ;  matter-of-fact  folks  are  best ; — blue  people,  mystical 
people,  ideal  people,  poetical  people,  very  fanciful  people,  and  easily- 
frightened  people,  the  worst: — ten  to  one  but  these  ^ill  become  half 
crazy  and  spoil  your  experiments: — being  seated  comfortably  roaod, 
let  each  person  lay  the  palms  of  the  hands  on  the  table  just  opposite 
to  him,  and  for  a  few  minutes  await  the  result.  Now  if  the  experi- 
mentists  are  as  successful  as  ours — which  were  conducted  exactly  as 
described,  the  following  results  will  appear. 

[to  BI  OOHTUUJn).] 


(For  the  Philadelphia  Journal.) 

OBITUARY. 


James  D..  Bratt,  M.  D.,  of  Waterproof,  La.,  died  of  Tellof 
Fever,  in  that  place,  on  the  22d  of  last  September. 

Dr.  Bratt  itas  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Edward  Bratt  of  Pittsburgh; 
and  a  graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania  Homoeopathic  College,  in  the 
class  of  1852.  He  located  in  the  practice  of  Homoeopathy,  at 
Waterproofs,  nearly  three  years  ago.  His  thorough  qualificationa 
and  kindly  address,  soon  won  him  the  favor  and  patronage  of  many 
of  the  most  respectable,  in  that  community. 

His  effofts  in  curing,  being  crowned  with  eminent  success,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  finding  himself,  in  less  than  three  years,  estab- 
lish in  a  wide  and  lucrative  practice. 

But  in  the  morning,  as  it  were,  of  the  bright  day  of  his  prosperity 
and  usefulness,  the  destroying  angel  crossed  his  pathway  and  took 
him  hence. 

The  Yellow  fever  appeared  at  Waterproofs  in  the  middle  part  of 
September. 

All  who  well  could  do  so,  fled  to  places  of  safety ;  but  he,  con- 
strained by  a  sense  of  duty  to  those  remaining,  thought  not  of  places 
of  safety  for  himself.     As  usual,  he  visited  the  sick  and  did  all  in 


power  to  stay  the  hand  of  death. 

It  was  not  long  however,  till  symptoms  of  the  fever  were  rnani- 
f est  in  him :  and  notwithstanding  the  persuasion  and  entreaties  of 
friends,  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon,  for  several  hours,  to  regard 
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himself  sick  and  in  need  of  medicine.  When  at  length  the  disease 
had  progressed  so  far,  that  he  began  to  prescribe  for  himself,  (he 
had  no  one  with  him  who  could  prescribe  homoeopathically,)  his 
friends  thought  best  to  call  a  physician ;  and  by  his  direction  sent 
for  Dr.  W.  H.  Holcombe,  of  Natchez. 

Upon  the  arival  of  Dr.  Holcombe,  the  feyer  was  at  a  point,  indi- 
cating imminent  danger. 

Still  it  was  next  to  impossible,  so  insidious  was  the  progress  of 
the  disease,  to  convince  Dr.  Bratt,  that  his  life  was  in  jeopardy. 

Dr.  Holcombe  rem^ained  with  him  as  long  as  circumstances  at 
at  home  would  permit.  He  came  again  to  Waterproofs,  in  accor- 
dance with  promise,  but  only  to  look  upon  the  lifeless  foon  of  his 
youthful  colleague. 

In  closing  this  notice,  we  will  simply  add,  as  our  ardent  hope, 
that  the  Philadelphia  College  will  send  more  such  young  men  into 
the  South  and  West,  to  raise  the  standard  of  Homoeopathy  and  th^a 
to  stay  the  march  of  disease  and  death. 

Give  us  only  men  as  well  qualified,  as  pure  and  as  preserving,  as 
Dr.  Bratt,  and  we  shall  never  fear  of  the  future,  of  the  true  healing 
art.  D. 


EDITORIAL. 

"  Nnbilft  difljecit,  nimbisqne  Aqniloae  remotu, 
£t  coelo  terrai  ostendity  et  »thera  terris." 

Genius  is  the  offspring  of  Heaven.  Science  is  her  eldest  bom. 
Art  was  begotten  of  Science  by  Necessity.  This  triumvirate  of 
Royal  Children  are  the  joint-heirs  of  the  Universe — to  subdue,  con- 
trol and  xlirect  its  three-fold  nature — physical,  vital  and  rational. 
To  restrict  them  by  local  limits, — to  ascribe  to  them  any  narrow 
sphere  of  action — ^to  claim  them  as  the  especial  patrons  of  a  nation, 
a  country,  a  people,  a  sect  or  class,  would  be  to  argue  a  serious 
want  of  acquaintance  with  their  long  and  glorious  reign  over  the 
happiness  and  destinies  of  the  human  family.  Wherever  man  has 
successfully  conquered  his  own  barbarous  nature,  the  beasts  of  the 
forest  and  the  field,  the  rugged  barrenness  of  the  soil,  and  the  waters 
of  the  deep,  he  has  been  guided  and  assisted  by  their  enlightened 
powers.   In  the  civilizing  march  of  the  human  legion  through  Assyria, 
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Phoenicia,  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  Gaul,  Britain  and  Columbia,  their 
Bceptre  has  been  wielded  with  impartial  justice,  and  the  sword  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  with  its  edgeunabraded,  its  sheen  untarnished,  and 
its  metal 'unadulterated.  Their  gifts  hare  been  distributed,  like  the 
blessings  of  the  god  of  day,  upon  no  meted  scale,  but  each  man  in 
the  ranks  to  the  full  extent  of  his  powers  of  appreciation,  capacity 
for  enjoyment,  and  ability  to  apply,  became  the  recipient  of  their 
bounty*  And  to-day  in  the  long,  unbroken  line  of  progress  toward 
the  extreme  bounds  at  which  Phoebus  wheels  his  horses  again,  on 
their  eastern  flight,  the  sceptre  and  sword  of  the  celestial  triumyirate 
still  exercise  the  same  impartial  rule  over  each  division,  section  and 
individual  member  of  these  mighty  myriads,  collected  from  all 
kindreds,  nations  and  tribes  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. — Genins, 
Science  and  Art  dwell  with  each,  with  all,  cementing  their  kindred 
natures  by  closer  ties,  drawing  them  nearer  by  firmer  bonds  and 
proving  their  common  origin  by  more  conclusive  arguments  than 
those  drawn  from  a  common  physical  outline,  or  the  common  pro- 
perties of  their  component  parts — a  common  mental  straeture  and 
development — a  common  mental  capacity  to  investigate,  analyze  and 
prove — a  common,  divine  and  heaven-ward  aspiration  prompting 
their  worship  and  devotion  at  the  altars  and  shrines  of  the  heaven- 
born  sisters.  In  this  empire  of  ours,  then,  there  is  neither  Jew  nor 
Gentile,  Greek  or  Barbarian,  bond  nor  free  : — Genius,  Science  and 
Art  are  the  ^^  all  in  all"  of  our  human  brotherhood.  But  though 
all  are  worshippers  at  the  altars  as  well  as  soldiers  in  the  ranks,  all 
are  not,  and  never  have  been,  priests  to  minister  within  the  tabe^ 
nade.  Though  the  gifts  and  graces  are  free  to  all, — all  do  not  possess 
them  in  a  like  degree  or  measure ;  and  it  is  this  measure  or  degree 
only  that  indicates  the  place  of  the  votary, — whether  he  shall  minister 
near  the  throne  or  stand  and  devoutly  worship  in  the  great 
congregation.  It  has  never  been  conducive  to  the  peace,  harmony, 
or  stability  of  our  empire  when  the  decency  and  order  that  have 
pre-eminently  marked  it  in  all  ages,  have  been  disturbed  or  violated 
by  bold  and  restless  spirits,  dissatisfied  with  their  natural  and  suitable 
station,  presuming  to  wear  the  ^tole  of  the  sophist,  the  robe  of  the 
minister,  or  the  cap  of  the  professor, — ^intruding  themselves  into 
those  sacred  precincts,  from  which  they  should  respectfully  stond  aloof, 
and  venerate  with  becoming  reverence  at  the  prescribed  and  proper 
distance.     Whatever  troubles  have  disturbed  our  peace,  whatever 
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obfltractions  have  detained  us  on  our  course,  whateyer  mists  and  obscu* 
rities  have  beclouded,  for  a  time>  our  most  glorious  achievements,  are 
owing  chiefly  to  such  internal  troubles  as  these.  And  though,  like 
him  who,  with  youthful  inexperience,  that  savored  of  presumption, 
essayed  to  guide  the  horses  of  the  sun,  their  temerity  has  ever  ended 
in  their  own  downfall,  still  darkness,  destruction  and  terror,  have 
marked  the  course  of  their  fearful  darings  !  Holding  these  prin- 
ciples, it  will  not  be  supposed  that  our  Journal  could  lend  its 
influence  to  the  dissemination  of  a  low  standard  of  professional 
morals,  to  the  restrictive  code  that  would  exclude  any  deserving  and 
qualified  laborer  from  our  field  of  action  and  discovery,  or  shut  out 
with  gates  of  brass  and  iron  the  devout  pilgrims  of  science  that  may 
have  made  long  and  weary  journeys,  prompted  by  their  devotion, 
whom  the  accident  of  birth  may  have  separated,  and  an  unknown 
tongue  made  still  greater  strangers.  The  language  lately  held  in 
various  articles  in  this  periodical,  which  the  present  editorial  depart- 
ment desires  neither  to  repudiate  or  retract,  may  seem  to  a  super- 
ficial reader  to  have  a  different  aim  and  end,  to  strike  at  a  people 
rather  than  ^t  principles^  at  a  dasSy  rather  than  at  their  abuses  and 
errors.  And  though  we  entertain  no  doubt  as  to  the  construction 
which  that  class  of  our  readers,  whose  good  opinion  we  are  solicitous 
to  deserve  and  retain,  have  put  upon  the  language  and  its  motives, 
we  are  willing  to  place  the  matter  in  such  a  light  that  no  one  can 
mistake,  or  misconstrue,  our  meaning,  or  too  harshly  judge  of  the 
organ  that  has  opened  its  pages  to  contributions  that  aimed  at  the 
correction  of  abuses,  the  warding  off  dangers,  and  the  exposure  of 
fallacies  which  loomed  fearfully  and  ominously  in  the  distance  over 
our  glorious  science.  To  us  the  accidents  of  birth  and  language  are 
neither  a  recommendation  nor  a  barrier.  The  scholar,  the  thinker, 
the  professional  man,  who  knows  his  mission  and  loves  it,  recognizes 
no  such  distinction,  .admits  no  such  disqualification.  Philosophy 
travels  with  the  sun,  and  the  children  of  Philosophy  have  always 
found,  and  shall  ever  find  a  home,  friends  and  a  hospitable  welcome 
in  every  clime  upon  which  he  sheds  his  beams.  Our  school  asks  not, 
aJid  should  never  ask,  where  a  man  was  born.  She  should  only  ask, 
nay,  demandj  his  credentiaUy  before  he  takes  our  name  and  is 
enrolled  in  our  ranks.  This  demand  can  neither  be  deemed  offensive 
or  oppressive  to  him  who  has  a  dear  title  to  prove  his  rank ;  it  is  even 
ft  privilege  and  a  favour  to  vouchsafe  the  investigation  that  removes 
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doubt,  and  places  him  at  onoe, — thoagh  his  birth-place  and  Alma 
Mater  be  at  the  antipodes,— ^in  the  same  social  position,  and  in  the 
same  degree,  as  to  professional  rank,  with  natives  of  the  soil  whose 
progress  from  the  cradle  to  the  professor's  chair,  has  been  before 
the  eyes  of  the  community.  An  objection  to  such  a  requirement 
furnishes  the  ground  for  grave  surmise  regarding  his  claims  to  titles 
of  which  he  is  unwilling  to  produce  the  deeds.  To  a  man  who  fears 
that  his  reception  may  not  be  cordial,  or  that  the  people  on  whose 
shores  he  is  cast,  by  adverse  winds  and  waves,  may  assume  a  hostile 
attitude,  it  may  not  only  be  proper,  but  prudent,  to  move  about 
enveloped  in  clouds — ^like  the  Trojan  leader  in  Carthage,  till 
the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  may  be  clearly  revealed;  hot 
when  no  such  fears  are  entertained,  Venus  may  well  be  excused 
lendihg  her  heavenly  garments  as  terrestrial  coverings ;  and  the 
stranger,  for  his  own  sake,  should  ^*  walk  in  the  light."  It  would 
be  both  unnatural  and  inconsistent  in  one  who  owns  a  foreign  land  for 
his  birth-place  and  educational  advantages,  and  claims  nothing  from 
his  adopted  country  beyond  the  right  of  naturalized  citizenship,  and 
the  protection  of  her  laws,  while  he  exchanges  his  labor  for  what  it 
is  worth  in  the  open  market,  to  rail  against  those  who  are  laboring 
under  like  disadvantages — if  such  there  be — ^who  are  equally  quali- 
fied to  meet  with  modest  and  humble  demeanor  the  claims  which 
their  professions  involve.  But  we  wage  no  such  unnatural  war,  we 
enlist  in  no  such  unholy  crusade ;  and  were  we,  or  any  one  else,  so 
unprincipled  and  ill-natured  as  to  be  guilty  of  such  unbrotherly  con- 
duct, the  good  sense,  the  good  feeling,  the  love  of  justice  and  fair 
dealing,  which  pervade  the  ranks  of  the  profession,  would  soon  check 
the  unbridled  licentiousness,  and  claim  reparation  for  the  injured 
and  insulted.  No,  ours  is  the  war  of  justice  with  injustice,  of  know- 
ledge with  pretension,  of  real  merit  with  assumption,  arrogance  and 
self-glorification — of  qualified  men  with  intruders,  whose  social 
position  and  medical  qualifications  are  alike  mysterious  and  be- 
clouded ; — of  men  who  have  devoted  their  time,  labor,  talents  and 
money  to  securing  the  necessary  acquirements  for  public  safety  and 
public  confidence,  with  those  who  demand  equal  righU  and  advan- 
tages upon  the  mere  strength  of  bold  and  arrogant  professions, 
which  they  assume  to  be  above  being  challenged  or  called  into 
question  !  Nor  is  this  all.  We  only  claim  the  rights  and  merits 
due  to  such  qualifications  against  those  who  attempt  to  override  mi 
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nuUify  them,  and  to  establish  an  ascendency  for  their  own  disad- 
yantages,  which  is  injurious  to  ns,  dangerous  to  the  people  and  dis* 
graceful  to  an  honorable  profession.  So  that  it  appears  almost 
hazardous  to  the  reputation  of  a  well-bred  and  educated  gentleman 
to  be  publicly  recognized  under  the  same  professional  designation. 
We  war  not  only  with  G-ermans,  but  with  all  men  of  all  landij 
who  are  involved  in  the  same  category.  During  the  forty  on 
fifty  years  of  progress  in  which  our  system  has  accomplished  so 
much  for  the  world  and  the  profession,  its  many  and  serious  abuses 
have  been  overlooked  or  connived  at  in  the  midst  of  the  glare  of  our 
triumphant  success,  till  they  have  become  at  last  intolerable.  The 
weeds  have  grown  so  numerous  and  so  rank  that  they  threaten  to 
overtop,  stunt  and  destroy  the  healthy  plants  which  struggle  for 
existence  in  our  field !  Our  ranks  are  crowded  with  hordes  of 
illiterate,  hungry-looking,  low-bred  men,  having  neither  the  address, 
bearing,  appearance  or  manners  of  decent  mechanics,  and  far  below 
well-trained  servants!  Men  who  seem  to  have  been  shaken  off 
in  disgust  and  contempt  from  the  lowest  menial  occupations; 
— ^whose  vulgar  jargon,  crest-fallen  appearance,  sneaking  and 
plebeian  manners,  or  bold  and  impudent  swagger,  are  too  clear 
evidences  of  the  schools  in  which  they  have  been  trained.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  these  men,  having  no  medical  qualification 
from  any  legally  authorized  source,  find  it  their  interest  to  bring 
into  disrepute  all  means  and  institutions  organized  for  medical 
education,  and  as  the  only  safe-guard  to  the  people  against  the  most 
terrible  calamities.  The  apparent  simplicity  of  our  therapeutic 
practice — ^in  the  eyes  of  ignorant  and  superficial  persons — ^has 
tempted  a  large  class  of  men  to  adopt  a  ^^  profession"  as  a  living — 
and  even  as  a  means  of  acquiring  wealth — who  starved  at  simple 
mechanical  callings,  or  who  lacked  intelligence  sufficient  for  any 
mercantile  pursuits.  Strange  as  this  may  seem,  the  reasons  are 
palpable  enough.  Every  hour  of  the  day,  and  even  every  ray  of 
light  shows  the  character  and  quality  of  all  descriptions  of  trades 
and  handicraft — and  all  men  are  competent  judges.  Here  every 
one's  retort  to  the  language  of  the  boaster  is, 

«<Idoa»  Rh6do8  idod  kki  t6  p^dem*." 
See,  here  is  Rhodes,  and  there  is  the  leap  I 

But  who  can  challenge  the  boasters  in  letters,  or  in  medicine?  who  can 
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judge  of  the  character  and  quality  of  their  attainments  ?  It  is 
evident  that  but  a  small  portion  of  the  community  is  at  all  qualified 
to  test  the  merits  or  pretensions  of  those  who  assume  either  the 
position  of  professional  men  or  scholars  ; — and  that  men  who  are 
qualified  to  judge  are  kept  aloof  by  obvious  reasons  from  ever  coming 
in  contact  with  those  whose  society,  or  even  approach,  they  consider 
contaminating.  And  when  they  raise  their  voice  in  pity  to  a 
suffering  community,  their  advice  and  cautions  are  met  by  ^^  0,  he 
i$  in  their  way  /"  And  in  disgust  the  friends  of  truth,  humanity 
and  science  turn  aside,  allow  imposture  to  flourish  and  the  people 
to  suffer.  It  is  clear  that  as  long  as  their  cunning  supplies  the 
quacks  and  charlatans  with  the  caution  and  prudence  necessary  to 
restrain  them  from  overt  acts  that  would  expose  too  glaringly  and 
too  publicly  their  real  merits  and  characters,  they  can  flourish  and 
thrive  upon  the  credulity  of  the  people  !  The  two  professions  most 
liable  and  open  to  such  abuses  are  clearly  our  own^  and  the  pro- 
fession  of  letters.  A  man  sets  up  for  a  scholar ;  but  who  will,  or 
can,  or  has  even  the  right  to  examine  him  ?  He  "  teaches"  French, 
German  or  Greek  to  those  who  know  not  a  word  of  either,  and 
therefore,  cannot  judge  whether  he  is  dealing  out  to  them  the  slang 
of  the  provinces  or  the  language  of  fashionable  life.  He  commences 
author,  ^^  collects  scraps  from  every  quarter,"  dove-tails  them 
together  as  best  he  can, — ^*  a  book  is  made" — and  the  ^^  authr'* 
stands  immortal  among  men  of  letters!  Well  may  the  literary 
laurels  of  our  day  be  deemed  hardly  worth  the  wearing.  Although 
these  abuses  and  impostures  are  of  a  grave  and  serious  nature  to 
some  of  the  best  interests  of  the  community,  yet  they  do  not 
endanger  health  and  life.  This  calamity  is  reserved  for  the  abases 
that  have  found  their  way  into  the  medical  profession,  and  from 
which  neither  the  Old  nor  the  New  school  can  claim  exemption.  Bat 
as  the  former,  for  various  reasons,  can  better  afford  that  quackery, 
imposture  and  inoompetency  should  cling  around  them  than  we 
can,  we  therefore,  have  the  greater  need  to  look  well  to  the 
condition  of  affairs  among  us,  lest  the  people  should  find  that  it  is 
not  safe  to  trust  their  best  interests  in  the  hands  of  men  who  are 
not  sufficiently  careful  of  their  own  grade  and  public  character  to 
maintain  them  uncontaminated.  We  seem  to  forget  that  the  public 
set  any  value  upon  the  ^^ Esprit  de  corps"  which  a  body  of  honor- 
able gentlemen  should  never  forget,  and  which  is  as  necessary  to 
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the  honor  of  their  own  ranks,  as  it  is  safe  to  those  who  confide  in 
their  qualifications  and  integrity.  This  degradation  of  our  order, 
has  now  become  so  glaring,  so  common,  so  nndisgaised  that 
the  surest  and  best  qualifications  for  a  place  of  distinotion 
among  us  are  want  of  a  college  diploma^  inability  to  spell  the  com- 
monest wordfl  of  English,  to  write,  with  the  degree  of  decency 
expected  of  a  stable-boy,  a  few  words  of  our  language,  to  be  able  to 
understand  the  colloquial  phraseology  of  the  day,  and  in  like  style  to 
communicate  with  the  people,  and  finally,  to  have  deserted  some  low 
occupation,  or  fled  from  distant  lands,  whither  it  is  impossible  to 
trace  one's  antecedents  1  Such  being  the  passports  to  our  camp, 
such  being  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  a  vast  number  of  those 
who  have  enrolled  themselves  among  us,  it  would  not  appear  unrea* 
sonable  to  ask  if  these  things  are  always  to  remain  so  ?  If  there 
are  any  means  possible  to  enable  us  to  effect  a  separation  between 
these  men  and  the  members  of  our  profession,  who  think  some  degree 
of  education  and  the  legal  warrant  of  a  college  necessary  for  physi- 
cians ?  Surely,  we  have  not  all  fallen  so  low  in  this  country  as 
not  to  have  among  us  many  who  are  equally  anxious  to  push  this 
inquiry,  equally  desirous  to  free  themselves  from  the  disgrace  of 
being  classed  with  impostors  who  attempt  to  diagnose  disease  by 
some  cabalistic  jugglery  as  fraudulent  and  contemptible  as  the  secret 
nostrums  by  which  they  pretend  to  cure !  Who  are  not  content  to 
be  obliged  to  give  daily  answers  in  the  negative  to  the  question, 
whether  this  or  that  mystic  or  psetAdo-Vnedical  philosopher  is  not  at 
the  ^^  top  of  our  heap***  It  is  not  enough  that  the  truth  of  our  thera* 
peutic  law  has  been  established  by  years  of  successful  practice,  and 
that  many  worthy  and  deserving  members  of  o\fc  school  have  made 
handsome  fortunes  by  their  practice ;  there  are  other  interests  that 
might  well  deserve  a  passing  notice,  and  claim  some  attention  at  their 
hands.  It  might  be  worth  while  to  unite  in  adopting  some  measures 
which  would  free  the  profession  from  the  disgraceful  abuses  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  and  secure  the  people  from  the  daily  impositions 
and  injuries  they  suffer  under  cover  of  our  name — under  the  assumed 
title  of  our  order.  We  think  the  time  has  arrived  in  this  country 
when  it  should  be  distinctly  and  forcibly  inculcated  that  a ''  domestio 
physician"  and  a  few  little  bottles  of  ^^  medicated"  globules  do  not 
make  even  ^^  Homoeopathic  doctors" — when  long  lists  of  symptoms 
jumbled  together — the  fanciful,  the  deceptive,  the  medical,,  the  acoi- 
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dental, in  one  chaotic  mass — ^in  a  brain  that  has  only  the  absorbent 
quality  of  retaining,  like  the  brain  of  the  camel,  or  the  horse,  im- 
pressions forced  upon  it  by  long  labor  and  constant  repetition  during 
a  series  of  years;  should  not  be  deemed  the  only  necessary  qualifica- 
tion to  raise  a  man  to  the  head  of  our  order  and  procure  for  him  tbe 
reputation  of  a  philosopher ; — when  the  certificate  of  an  individual 
*^  doctor,"  without  attention  to  lectures,  college  curriculum,  or  hospi- 
tal clinics,  should  not  give  a  broken-down  mechanic  or  farmer,  a  statos 
in  our  midst, — when  the  license  of  an  "  Academy"  to  practice  an  art, 
which  the  ^^  graduate"  has  yet  to  acquire,  should  admit  of  doubt 
as  to  its  validity,  and  raise  a  question  as  to  whether  we  shall  call  its 
owner  in  consultation  when  life  hangs  upon  an  opinion  !  It  is  no 
unreasonable  or  oppressive  usage,  we  repeat,  which  requires  a 
stranger  to  produce  his  letters  of  introduction  and  credentials  before 
he  is  received  into  the  social  circle,  or  treated  with  on  the  aabjeet  of 
important  negotiations.  He  is  only  the  mora  honored  in  producing 
V  the  evidence  that  proves  him  to  be  worthy  of  distinction  and  high 
trusts  among  those  who  know  him  best.  It  could  hardly  be  less 
reasonable,  and  surely,  it  would  seem  equally  useful  and  important, 
that  the  stranger,  whether  born  in  a  distant  part  of  our  native  soil, 
or  in  a  foreign  land,  who  takes  his  place  by  our  side  as  a  neigbbor 
and  a  brother,  expecting  and  claiming  a  free  exchange  of  social  and 
professional  courtesies,  should  be  expected  to  produce  his  credentials 
and  titles.  It  would  certainly  be  the  shortest  mode  of  '^  making 
himself  known"  to  his  brethren,  of  securing  their  confidence,  and 
through  their  good  offices,  kindly  greetings  and  words  of  commenda- 
tion, the  confidence  and  patronage  of  the  public, — which  no  man 
should  expect  or  receive  without  deserving.  We  have  hastily  thrown 
these  hints  together  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  minds  of  the 
profession  to  this  subject — by  no  means  an  unimportant  one— 
believing  that  with  little  trouble  or  loss  of  time  an  understandiug 
can  be  arrived  at,  and  an  organization  formed  in  our  own  city  and 
country — and  be  a  signal  to  others — to  take  up  this  very  serious  mat- 
ter, and,  to  correct  for  the  future  the  recurrence  of  evils  and  abuses 
which  we  must  now  bear  and  outlive  as  we  can,  till  the  spirit  of  our 
motto  is  realized,  after  the  storms  have  ceased,  the  waters  abated, 
^  the  cloude  iwept  away,  and  the  heavene  look  down  upon  the  earA 
which  reflects  back  their  light  with  aU  its  trutJ^ulnesSj  grandeur  «ni 
sublimity*  v 
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OUR  LITERATURE.— A  REVIEW. 

Br  John  Fitzgibboit  6ea.rT|  M.  B. 

(Oo:cTiifon>  nu)K  paoi  648,  Yoi.  4.) 

WHAT  WAS  HAHNEMANN  ? 

**  Inventum  medicina  mcum  est,  opiferque  per  orbem 
Decor,  et  horbarum  suljecta  potentia  nobis." — Ovid. 

Through  all  the  shifting  scenes  on  the  "  stage  of  life,*'  we  find, 
first,  that  "  one  man  is  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth 
and  another  with  a  wooden  ladle,'* — second,  that  "  some  men  have 
greatness  thrust  upon  them^'* — and  third,  that  other  men  achieve 
greatness. 

The  accidental  circumstances,  as  to  the  rank,  station  or  fortune, 
attendant  upon  the  entrance  of  each  member  of  the  human  race  into 
the  world,  is  briefly  set  forth  in  the  first  of  the  above  simple  propo- 
sitions. It  includes  all  from  the  tent  of  the  Gipsy  to  the  Imperial 
bed-chamber,  and  embraces  even  these  two  extremes.  At  the  mo 
ment  when  the  lungs  expand  with  the  first  breath  of  vital  air,  and 
the  first  feeble  cry  announces  the  advent  of  another  heir  to  the 
common  lot,  the  "  silver  spoon"  or  the  "  wooden  ladle"  only  marks 
the  difference  in  condition  between  the  embryo  peasant  and  the 
prince.  ^ 

Under  the  second  is  indicated,  with  sufficient  clearness,  the 
power  and  influence  of  which  large  numbers  become  the  objects  in 
after  life,  at  the  mere  will  of  their  fellows ;— ^and  the  third  enunciates 
that  only  condition  of  true  greatness,  which  is  open  alike  to  all,  but 

reached  only  by  virtue  of  individual  or  personal  merits.     A  large 
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proportion  of  those  who  come  into  life  as  the  fayorites  of  fortnDe, 
go  through  the  world  with  the  "  silver  spoon"  still  tenaciously  held 
between  their  teeth,  living  upon  the  supplies  it  yields,  and,  after 
having  led  this  "  spooney"  sort  of  existence  for  the  time  allotted  to 
each,  leave  to  the  future  world  the  memento  of  their  mundane  sojoam, 
in  the  monumental  inscription  "  that  they  were  horn  upon  one  day 
and  died  upon  another.'* 

Those  who,  by  the  command  or  at  the  instigation  of  others,  are 
forced  into  positions  of  power  and  exalted  station, — the  monarchs  of 
kingdoms  or  presidents  of  commonwealths, — although  a  great  thought, 
or  a  great  deed,  may  never  have  distinguished  them  from  the  common 
crowd,  are,  ex-officioy  great ; — though  a  single  ray  of  mental  light 
may  never  have  radiated  from  their  passive  faces,  they  still  shine  by 
the  reflection  of  their  borrowed  splendor.     This  is  a  glory  without 
greatness   to   which   distance    lends   its   effect  and  enchantment, 
— the  mere  stage-dress  and  studied  postures  which  for  an  hour  make 
a  common  man  a  king.     It  is  only  among  those  who  have  achieved 
greatness  for   themselves   that   we   must  look   for  that  grandeur 
which  dignifies  the  few  members  of  our  race  whose  monuments  are 
to  be  seen  in  every  age  and  found  in  every  country.     And,  since 
we  must  admit  that  few,  if  any,  are  accounted  great  before  death, 
we  must  look  for  the  real  character  of  men  in  the  works  they  have 
left  to  posterity.     These  are  the  true  exponents  of  character, indeed 
the  only  testimonials  to  which  we  can  trust.     And,  therefore,  in 
endeavouring  to  answer  the  question  we  have  proposed,  we  need 
only  turn  to  the  works  which  Hahnemann  has  left  behind  him,  and 
with  which  our  literature  is  enriched,  to  give  the  best  and  most 
satisfactory  answer  to  the  inquiry.     Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
this  remarkable  man  by  his  over-zealous  admirers,  or  by  the  too 
severe  opponents  of  his  medical  reformation,  there  is  no  doubt  hot 
his  name  shall  forever  find  a  foremost  place  among  the  men  who 
hB,Ye  achieved  greatness.     Although  his  name  has  been  before  the 
medical  world  for  many  years  more  prominently  than  that  of  anj 
other  man  of  his  time,  still,  how  few  know  Hahnemann  so  as  to  be 
able  to  answer  our  question  satisfactorily. 

The  majority  of  his  followers  and  admirers  have  a  vague 
notion  about  his  being  some  one,  who  by  some  means  or  other,  stumbled 
over  the  law  indicated  by  the  words,  " similia  similibus  curantWTy* 
by  a  sort  of  lucky  accident  while  he  was  making  all  the  haste  he 
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could,  by  half  doing  every  thing  that  came  in  his  way,  "  to  push 
ahead  and  make  money !"  whilst  his  enemies  set  him  down  as  a 
half-crazy  fanatic,  who  was  so  unworthy  as  to  offer  a  "  secret  nos« 
trum"  for  sale  to  advance  his  private  interest.  Both  parties  are 
in  error.  If  we  are  to  seek  the  man  in  hi%  tvorka — and  where 
else  should  we  seek  7 — we  shall  form  a  very  different  estimate  of 
this  great  medical  Reformer.  He  will  there  appear  as  the  laborious 
student  from  his  very  earliest  days,  the  accomplished  scholar,  the 
ardent  inquirer  after  truth,  the  untiring  searcher  for  new  and  valu* 
able  improvements  in  every  thing  he  touched,  the  close,  careful  and 
exact  experimentalist, — ^who  in  his  first  and  best  days  never  suffered 
fancy  to  usurp  the  place  of  facts, — the  true  philanthropist  who  never 
lost  sight  of  the  weal  of  the  human  family,  nor  contemplated  the 
least  of  their  sufferings  without  sending  all  the  benevolence  of  his 
heart  out  into  the  world  of  science  and  nature  in  search  of  remedies 
for  their  cure  or  palliatives  for  their  amelioration. 

As  to  the  little  calumnies  which  would  give  an  undue  prominence 
to  this  one  admitted  error  of  judgment, — committed,  perhaps,  under 
the  pressure  of  pinching  poverty — that  inseparable  companion  of  the 
great,  the  worthy  and  the  noble,  from  the  blind  beggar-poet  of 
Greece — whose  equal  has  not  yet  been  born — to  Him  who  could 
touchingly  contrast  his  own  forlornness  with  the  more  enviable  con- 
dition of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  birds  of  the  air,""  and 
from  Him  to  the  last  pauper  genius, — whom  cunning  and  cupidity  had 
cheated  of  the  fruit  of  his  mental  toil, — who  died  sharing  the  crust, 
which  charity  had  bestowed  with  another  who  was  still  poorer,-— they 
may  be  rebutted  by  the  reply  that  he  whose  whole  life  before  and 
after  was  only  virtuous,  noble,  honorable  and  useful,  could  well  afford 
to  make  a  mistake  by  which  no  one  has  suffered,  and  which  acquires 
importance  only  in  the  eyes  of  those  whose  deeds  are  so  obscure  and 
indifferent  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  them  to  turn  public  attention 
to  some  trifling  error, — seeming  great  only  by  contrast  in  those  who 
would  otherwise  be  perfect, — that  their  own  uniform  and  level  lives, 
which  a  close  scrutiny  could  not  even  call  moral,  might  escape  obser- 
vation. — Men  should  feel  ashamed  of  these  miserable  and  worn  oat 
accusations  by  which  they  attempt  to  stifle  great  truths  because  their 
authors  had  at  one  time  been  guilty  of  <me  fault ; — as  if  the  spots 

♦  «•  Th€fozea  have  holet  and  the  Inrdt  of  the  air  have  neeti,  but  the  Son  of  Man  hae 
mot  where  to  lay  his  head," 
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on  the  8un*8  disk,  almost  invisible  in  the  brightness  of  his  beams, 
could  lessen  his  glorious  light  and  heat ! — *'  Socrated  despised  the 
gods," — "Christ  ato  with  Pharisees  and  sinners" — "  Luther  married 
a  nun," — and  "  Hahnemann  advertised  a  nostrum,"  are  the  abomi- 
nable pretexts  by  which  the  bigots  of  those  days  and  of  these  tried 
to  quench  the  first  dawnings  of  light,  the  first  unclouded  revelations 
from  the  God  of  heaven,  the  first  reformation  of  overgrown  and 
rampant  hierarchal  corruption,  and  the  first  trustworthy  and  hopefiil 
advance  towards  permanent  relief  for  suffering  and  injured  humanity ! 
But  this  will  not  do.  The  works  of  Hahnemann  live.  They  prove  him 
to  be  a  great  scholar,  a  great  thinker,  a  great  discoverer  and  a  great 
philanthropist  in  spite  of  the  lukewarmness  of  friends  and  the  malice 
of  enemies. — We  would  strongly  urge  upon  both  parties  the  perusal 
of  that  portion  of  his  works  called  "  The  Lessbr  Writings  ;"— they 
cannot  fail  to  make  them  respectively  wiser,  and  better  qualified  to 
form  an  estimate  of  their  master  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  opponent 
on  the  other.  And  as  the  latter  will  maintain  the  war,  it  is  as  well 
that  they  should  study  the  depth  of  the  entrenchments  behind  which 
we  are  sheltered.  The  discovery  of  the  principle,  on  which  we 
administer  medicinal  remedies,  is  only  one  emanation  of  the  great- 
ness of  Hahnemann.  None  but  great  men  ever  make  discoveries; 
and  the  fact  that  they  have  made  an  important  truth  known  to  the 
world  indicates  and  implies  powers  and  researches  equal  to  the  tasL 
If  such  a  discovery  had  not  been  possible,  the  man  would  be  great, 
nevertheless  ;  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation  was  not  neces- 
sary to  make  N,ewton  the  first  philosopher  of  his  own  or  any  other 
age :  it  served,  however,  to  bring  him  more  prominently  before  the 
world.  Now  Hahnemann  has  left  us  abundant  materials  to  prove 
his  real  status  as  a  physician,  previous  to  his  great  discovery.  He 
had  taken  so  high  a  position  before  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
his  own  country  that  he  was  chosen  by  the  princes  and  nobles  of 
his  native  land  to  places  of  confidence,  requiring  both  learning  and 
skill.  Ordinary  ^mcn -do  not  usually  attract  so  much  attention,  nor 
command  such  lofty  patronage.  A  glance  over  the  valuable  works 
published  by  him  (for  an  excellent  translation  of  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Dr.  Dudgeon,  of  London,)  will  prove  whether  he  deserved 
it  or  not  These  may  be  read  by  all  parties  with  advantage.  The 
perusal  of  his  treatise  on  Syphilis  cannot  help  impressing  any  one  with 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  worli  of  a  master-mind,  of  one  who  went  to  the 
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bottom  of  his  subject  and  investigated  all  that  those  who  went  be« 
fore  him  had  written  on  that  dangerous  and  terrible  disease.  Even 
here  we  see  his  spirit  of  discovery  and  improvement  showing  itself 
by  the  suggestion  of  new  and  better  modes  of  treatment,  and  by  an 
improved  preparation  of  mercury,  which  has  retained  its  character 
to  the  present  day,  even  among  those  who  otherwise  differ  from  him. 
This  work  was  written,  it  is  well  known,  while  he  practised  according 
to  the  orthodox  system  of  his  day.  We  shall  only  refer  the  reader 
to  the  work  itself,  and  give  in  this  place  an  extract  from  a  popular 
periodical  called  the  "  Friend  op  Health,"  published  by  him  a 
short  time  after,  which  illustrates  more  full JT  the  characteristics 
and  qualities  we  claim  for  our  Founder  than  anything  we  could 
include  in  the  same  space. 

The  Friend  of  Health.  By  Samuel  Hahnemann^  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine^  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Mentz,  and  of  the 
Economical  Society  of  Leipzig. 

PART  I.* — PREFACE. 

When  we  behold  the  large  family  of  mankind  acting  as  they  do, 
when  we  see  with  what  perseverance  they  go  through  their  more  or 
less  important  spheres  of  action,  which  some  wretched  passion  often 
traces  out  for  them,  wben  we  see  how  they  all  strive  after  the  attain* 
ment  of  some  kind  of  happiness,  be  it  ease,  rank,  money,  learning, 
amusement  or  excitement,  scarcely  deigning  to  cast  a  single  glance 
towards  the  real  blessings  of  this  world,  wisdom  and  health, 
which  beckon  them  back  into  Eden,  we  can  scarcely  refrain 
from  pitying  a  race  of  such  noble  origin  and  high  destiny.  My 
mission  permits  me  not  to  point  out  the  means  of  ennobling  the 
mind ;  it  behooves  me  only  to  preach  upon  the  greatest  of  cor- 
poreal blessings,  health,  which  scarcely  any  take  the  trouble  to 
seek  after,  and  few  know  how  to  value  until  it  is  lost.  It  will 
scarcely  be  credited  when  I  assert  that  nought  is  shunned  more 
earnestly,  nay,  is  held  to  be  more  disgraceful,  than  rational  care 
fibout  the  health.  We  indeed  hear  it  occasionally  remarked  that 
this  or  the  other  article  of  diet  is  wholesome  or  hurtful,  that  this  or 
that  remedy  is  a  specific  for  this  or  that  disease,  this  or  the  other 
habit  is  injurious ;  in  the  higher  and  lower  circles  of  society,  people 
interest  themselves  with  fashionable  modes  of  treatment,  marvellous 
diseases,  cases  of  sudden  death,  beautifying  remedies,  and  anecdotes 
about  physicians. 

But  all  this  is  only  vain  trifling. 

The  lover  of  highly  spiced  dishes  exclaims  against  the  indigestible 
nature  of  puddings ;  the  tea-drinker  can  speak  like  a  book  about 

*  Publisbed  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  in  1792. 
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the  evils  of  spirit-drinking;  the  lady  who  has  a  weakness  for  coffee 
talks  learnedly  on  the  coarse  juices  of  her  who  has  a  liking  for  b^r ; 
and  the  guzzler  of  puddings  declaims  upon  the  poisonous  nature  of 
mushrooms. 

Hearken  to  that  gouty  fellow  how  well  he  can  describe  the  hurtful 
character  of  the  day-labourer's  life ;  to  that  young  gentleman  with 
his  pimple  face,  how  he  depicts  the  disadvantages  of  a  sedentary 
life ;  hear  how  that  lady  who  sticks  close  to  her  tapestry  work 
inveighs  against  the  dangers  of  dancing ;  and  how  that  dancing 
nymph  points  out  that  much  sewing  causes  green-sickness.  All 
know  something,  only  not  what  is  wholesome  for  themselves. 

To  take  ourselves  to  task  about  our  pernicious  habits,  to  study  our 
own  system,  to  folttw  the  regimen  most  appropriate  for  our  own 
constitution,  and  heroically  to  deny  ourselves  everything  that  has  a 
tendency  to  undermine  our  own  health,  or  that  may  already  have 
done  so,  to  bestow  a  thought  upon  all  this,  is  held  to  be  puerile,  old- 
fashioned  and  vulgar.  The  courtier  rebels  at  the  idea  of  attending 
to  the  advice  of  bis  physician  on  dietetic  points ;  the  young  lady 
who  excels  in  dancing  would  think  it  beneath  her  to  listen  to  the 
warning  voice  of  her  mother ;  the  romance-reading  damsel  scorns 
to  be  corrected  by  the  sarcasms  of  her  old-fashioned  uncle;  and  the 
wild  student  will  not  be  persuaded  by  his  banker  to  frequent  better 
company. 

I  readily  grant  that  excessive  concern  about  one'9  health  is  an 
evil ;  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  an  active  lad  to  trouble  himself 
about  fur-boots,  for  a  rosy-cheeked  lass  to  interest  herself  in  the 
various  kinds  of  obstetric  forceps,  or  for  the  pleasure-seeker  to  concern 
himself  about  hospitals ;  but  everything  has  its  proper  bounds ;  every 
human  being  bis  particular  sphere,  which  he  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
conversant  with,  and  which  he  should  blush  to  be  unacquainted  with. 

If  the  minister  of  state  were  to  possess  no  thorough  knowledge  of 
medical  police,  the  chief  municipal  magistrate  no  accurate  notion 
respecting  the  arrangement  of  prisons,  workhouses  and  hospitals,  if 
the  general  oflScer  were  to  know  his  hospitals  only  by  plan,  if  the 
student  who  has  completed  his  studies  were  to  bring  away  with  him 
from  the  university  no  knowledge  of  physiology  or  anatomy,  if  the 
laughing  girl  were  to  enter  into  the  married  state  without  ever  having 
heard  of  a  mother's  duties,  if  the  governess  can  do  nothing  but  descant 
on  silly  gentilities  to  her  chlorotic  pupils,  and  if  the  pedantic  usher, 
enveloped  in  a  mist  of  phrases,  elegancies  and  verbiage,  were  unable 
to  perceive  how  numbers  of  hopeful  boys  entrusted  to  his  care  fail 
victims  to  the  most  enervating  vices,  how  unfit  for  their  respective 
spheres  these  persons  would  be.  Indeed,  I  should  like  to  know  if 
there  is  any  condition  in  life,  where  some  medical  knowledge  and 
some  care  for  our  own  and  our  neighbour's  health  are  not  necessary, 
or  if  it  is  ridiculous  or  degrading,  beyond  the  mere  rude  routine  of 
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our  actual  business,  to  devote  some  time  to  the  finer,  but  often  not 
less  important,  study  of  the  structore  and  modes  of  preservation  of 
the  human  body. 

Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  works  of  Frank,  or  Howard, 
or  Fritz,  or  Haller,  or  Levret,  or  Whytt,  are  for  such  persons  as 
these,  and  I  should  commit  a  most  egregious  blunder  were  I  to 
recommend  a  total  reformation  in  the  plan  of  education  to  those 
who  have  made  it  their  special  study.  But,  jesting  apart,  for  all 
these  there  are  studies  of  general  utility,  springs  to  which  all  may 
resort  with  profit,  for  they  flow  only  to  supply  the  wants  of  all  the 
conditions  of  life. 

Oh !  that  in  the  following  pages  I  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able 
to  contribute  something  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  if  they  would 
listen  to  the  voice  of  a  warm  friend  of  his  fellow  creatures,  as  if  it 
were  the  voice  of  a  friend !  In  a  few  years,  nay,  days,  and  we  have 
reached  the  termination  of  our  earthly  life ;  would  that  I  could  now 
and  then  prolong  it  were  it  but  for  a  few  hours^  would  that  I  could 
improve  it  were  it  only  in  trivial  things. ! 

THB  BITE   OF  MAD  BOOS. 

Tub  disease  that  results  from  the  bite  of  rabid  animals,  most 
frequently  of  mad  dogs,  is  of  such  an  extraordinary  and  terrible 
character,  that  we  are  struck  with  horror  on  beholding  a  patient 
affected  by  it,  and  the  mere  description  of  his  sufferings  causes  us 
to  shudder.  Among  a  thousand  persons  affected  by  real  hydro- 
phobia, often  not  one  is  saved.  The  most  vigorous  constitution,  the 
best  physician,  the  most  recondite  remedies,  and  the  most  implicit 
obedience  of  the  patient  and  his  friends,  are  in  most  cases  all  of  no 
avail ;  in  the  possession  of  perfect  consciousness,  the  unfortunate 
being  is  usually,  amid  the  most  fearful  symptoms,  hurried  off  in  a 
few  days  to  an  untimely  end. 

The  patient  feels  an  accession  of  pain  in  the  bitten  part,  which 
may  either  be  perfectly  healed  or  still  an  open  wound,  it  becomes 
surrounded  by  a  blue  border  ;  a  creeping  sensation  proceeds  from  it 
up  to  the  throat,  which  feels  as  if  contracted.  The  patient  has 
pain  in  the  head  and  stomach,  and  sometimes  bilious  vomiting.  His 
sleep  is  disturbed  by  frightful  dreams,  he  becomes  restless,  the  hands, 
feet  and  tip  of  the  nose  grow  cold,  the  features  distorted.  He 
thinks  he  sees  fiery  sparks  dancing  before  his  eyes.  He  feels  neither 
hunger  nor  usually  thirst,  the  tongue  is  moist  but  covered  with  viscid 
mucus,  stools  and  urine  suppressed,  or  he  passes  them  of  natural 
colour,  but  with  pain.  The  pulse  is  weak  and  jerking,  but  not 
inflammatory.  He  cannot  bear  the  approach  of  any  liquid  without 
trembling  all  over,  with  wild,  anxious,  sad  expression.  In  like 
manner  he  cannot  bear  any  thing  glittering,  bright  or  white,  anything 
approached  suddenly  towards  him,  loud  talking,  a  draught  of  air. 
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&;c.  In  the  lacid  intervals  he  speaks  rationally,  bat  in  a  more 
timid,  rapid  and  nervous  manner  than  usual ;  a  hackingcougli, 
sometimes  combined  with  hiccough,  interrupts  his  speech.  His  face 
becomes  always  paler  and  more  distorted,  the  anxiety  that  dominates 
over  all  bis  actions  is  expressed  also  by  the  cold  clammy  sweat  on 
his  face  and  hands,  his  eyes  are  tearful  and  the  pupils  dilated.  He 
tosses  convulsively  about  in  bis  bed.  He  seeks  to  run  away.  At 
length  he  hides  his  face,  becomes  quieter  and  expires. 

The  post  mortem  examination  exhibits  usually  nothing  abnomal* 
The  extreme  tension  and  excessive  irritability  of  the  nervous  system 
and  the  sense  of  self-preservation  shewn  in  the  anxious  dread  of 
approaching  dissolution,  these  are  the  sole  characteristics  of  this 
fearful  disease. 

I  shall  not  here  enter  into  a  description  of  the  countless  remedies 
that  have  been  proposed  for  it ;  their  enormous  quantity  is  of  itself, 
to  a  certain  extent,  a  proof  that  no  sure  mode  of  cure  is  yet  known, 
otherwise  that  would  be  adhered  to.  I  shall  merely  endeavour  to 
remove  some  erroneous  notions  prevalent  on  the  subject,  and  thus,  if 
possible,  endeayour  to  render  this  disease  of  less  frequent  occurrence. 

The  first  and  most  prejudicial  of  these,  is  the  great  confidence 
reposed  in  certain  remedies  said  to  be  infallible,  among  which  I 
allude  chiefly  to  internal  remedies.  Some  persons  are  bitten  by  a 
dog  supposed  to  be  mad.  They  use  with  all  speed  the  renowned 
specific,  and  none  of  them  takes  the  hydrophobia;  all  recover  from 
their  wounds  without  any  serious  consequences  following ;  and  in  all 
the  country  round  nothing  is  talked  of  but  the  wondrous  curative 
virues  of,  it  may  be,  the  may-worm  electuary,t  or  whatever  else 
these  patients  used.  It  follows,  of  course,  that  in  similar  cases 
occurring  in  this  district  nothing  more  will  be  done  than  to  give  the 
bitten  individuals  the  may-worm  electuary.  One  of  these,  however, 
dies  of  hydrophobia,  but  the  vaunters  of  the  nostrum  can  furnish 
reasons  for  its  inutility  in  this  case,  at  all  events,  this  single  unfor- 
tunate case  is  regarded  as  the  exception,  against  the  many  successful 
ones.  Should  it  happen  a  third  time  that  some  one  or  other  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  inoculated  with  the  poison  of  a  mad  dog,  so  that 
in  the  course  of  nature  he  must  be  afiected  by  the  hydrophobia,  the 
electuary  is  at  once  confidently  administered  to  the  unfortunate 
individual,  and  it  is  only  by  the  sad  termination  of  this  case  that 
the  remedy  falls  into  disrepute. 
V  Had  the  first  cases  of  reported  success  been  more  carefully  inves- 

*  [In  two  instances,  a  medical  friend  of  ours  has  made  very  thorough  and  oar«fal 
dissections  of  dogs  which  had  died  of  hydrophobia,  but  in  neither  case  could  aoy 
morbid  changes  be  discovered  which  would  in  any  way  account  for  death.  In  one  of 
these  examples  portions  of  the  brain,  spinal-cornd  and  nervous  apparatus,  were  sub- 
mitted to  microscopic  examinations,  but  without  throwing  any  new  light  upon  the 
subject.] — Am,  P. 

t  [A  nostrum  for  the  hydrophobia  purchased  at  an  extravagant  price  by  the  Pnis- 
•ian  Government.] 
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tigated,  it  would  have  been  foand  that  these  first  patients  had  received 
no  troe  virus  of  rabies  into  their  wounds,  and  that  consequently  the 
electuary  had  no  difficulty  in  curing,  as  there  was  nothing  to  cure. 
The  subsequent  unfortunate  cases  might  then  have  been  prevented, 
had  not  such  implicit  confidence  been  placed  in  this  internal  remedy, 
but  the  far  more  trustworthy  external  preventive  remedies  been 
employed. 

But  what  are  the  best  external  preventive  remedies,  and  how  can 
we  confidently  pronounce  on  the  madness  of  an  animal  ?  These 
questions  shall  be  answered  farther  on. 

Thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  commencement  of  the  malady  is  at 
first  merely  local.  The  poisonous  saliva  of  the  animal  lies  at  first 
inactive  in  the  bitten  wound.  The  wound  heals,  and  not  the  slightest 
inconvenience  is  experienced,  until,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
symptoms  of  irritation  of  the  nervous  system,  and  along  with  them 
the  fatal  hydrophobia  make  their  appearance.  Gould  we  at  first 
extract  the  poisonous  saliva  from  the  wound  as  completely  as  we 
can  a  splinter  or  a  bullet,  it  would  be  impossible  that  rabies  could 
result  from  such  a  bite.  But  if  it  be  already  present,  we  know  no 
remedy  whereby  it  may  be  certainly  cured.  Hence  all  trusting  to 
such  specifics  is  unsafe  and  injurious  if  we  have  not  already  fre- 
quently tested  their  efficacy  on  fully  developed  hydrophobia. 

The  second  error  which  may  prove  injurious,  is  the  belief,  that  a 
dog  has  communicated  the  poison  by  its  bite  if  he  die  within  a  few 
days  of  rabies,  and  has  not  communicated  it  if  he  continue  alive ; 
consequently  that  a  dog  that  soon  dies  with  the  symptoms  of  this 
disease,  which  fear  magnifies  excessively,  was  mad,  but  that  one  that 
recovers  could  not  have  been  mad.  In  the  former  case  (and  who 
can  deny  it,  as  we  know  as  yet  so  little  of  the  maladies  of  the  domestic 
animals)  it  might  have  been  quite  a  different  disease  that  the  dog 
had  which  inflicted  the  bites,  and  the  remedies  employed  for  these 
bites  thus  falsely  acquire  a  reputation  as  specifics  for  hydrophobia. 
In  the  latter  case,  in  spite  of  all  the  danger,  none  is  apprehended ; 
the  only  useful  remedies  for  the  parts  infected  by  the  virus  are 
neglected,  and  the  fatal  disease  is  in  all  certainty  allowed  to  break 
out. 

We  find  in  the  records  of  medicine  many  instances'*^  in  which  the 
severe  bice  of  a  dog  that  afterwards  died  with  all  the  signs  of  rabies, 
infected  some  persons  but  not  others,  without  the  latter  employing 
anything,  and  on  the  other  hand  there  are  undeniable  instances 
shewing  that  dogs  of  whose  bite  persons  have  died  of  hydrophobia 
have  remained  alive. 

To  refer  to  but  one  case  of  the  latter  sort,  I  may  mention  that 
Martin  Lister,  in  the  13th  vol.  of  the  Philosophical  IVansactionSy 

*  Vaughn  saw  from  twenty  to  thirty  persons  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  of  whom  only 
one  among  them,  a  boy,  died  of  hydrophobia,  the  rest  escaping  anaifected. 
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relates  the  case  of  a  robust  young  man,  who,  six  weeks  after  being 
bitten,  became  affected  by  hydrophobia,  of  which  he  died  fourteea 
days  thereafter.  At  the  same  time,  the  same  dog  bit  a  little  dog, 
which  died  the  day  following  of  rabies ;  but  the  large  dog  itself 
recovered,  and  was  quite  well  eight  weeks  after  it  had  been  uiad. 

A  similar  instance  of  a  rabid  dog  which  recovered,  some  children, 
at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  diligently  washing  its  wounds,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  20th  yolume  of  this  instructive  collection,  where  we  also  meet 
with  the  cases  of  two  young  men,  related  by  Dr.  Kennedy,  who 
recovered  from  the  hydrophobia  without  employing  any  means.  Had 
any  of  the  renowned  specifics  been  used  in  these  cases,  would  not 
the  cure  have  been  infallibly  ascribed  to  it  ?  Can  a  medicine  be 
extolled  as  infallible  for  this  disease,  or  even  as  very  useful,  that  has 
not  cured  at  least  ten  cases  of  developed  hydrophobia  ? — Where  is 
there  such  a  medicine?* 

The  third  error  is  the  delusion  entertained,  even  by  physicians, 
that  the  virus  of  mad  dogs  can  only  cause  infection  when  introduced 
into  the  wound  caused  by  a  bite,  or  some  other  open  wound. 

As  a  proof  of  the  incorrectness  of  this,  cases  are  not  rare  where 
mad  dogs  have  merely  licked  the  external  skin,  and  yet  have  com- 
municated  the  disease.  Two  boys,  as  we  learn  from  De  la  Prime, 
in  the  20th  vol.  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions^  frequently  cleaned 
with  their  hands  the  wounds  of  a  dog  that  had  been  bitten  by  a  mad 
dog ;  many  months,  afterwards,  without  ever  having  been  wounded^ 
they  were  both  attacked  simultaneously  by  hydrophobia,  which  lasted 
a  week,  when  the  eldest  recovered,  and  said  timidly  to  his  father, 
**  I  am  well."  The  same  happened  to  the  other.  They  remained 
well  three  or  four  days,  then  again  had  violent  attacks  of  hydro- 
phobia for  a  week,  and  thereafter  recovered  without  relapsing-t 

*  Unless  it  be,  perhaps,  the  root  of  belladonna.  Might  not  a  very  strong  extract 
of  black  henbane  prepared  without  heat,  administered  in  !<afficient  quantity  in  the 
form  of  pills,  be  able  to  cure  this  disease  ?  A  number  of  ikeoreiic  reasons  lead  ns  to 
have  strong  hopes  that  it  might  But  the  extract  must  be  so  strong  that  two  grains 
of  it  are  suihcient  to  cause  iu  a  healthy  individual,  troublesome  symptons,  stapcfae* 
tion,  &c. 

t  [Tliese  are  probably  cases  of  tympathetic  hydrophobia.  The  painful  mental 
impression  which  continued  to  prey  upon  their  imaginations  for  so  long  a  period, 
finally  induced  pschychological  phenomena,  viz.,  symptoms  of  the  very  malady  which 
they  had  so  much  dreaded.  An  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  in  our  own  knowledge, 
several  years  since,  in  the  person  of  a  nervous  girl  of  16  years.  She  had  been 
bitten  about  a  year  previously  by  a  dog,  which  was  at  the  time  supposed  to  be  rabid, 
and  which  was  immediately  killed.  The  idea  that  she  should  have  the  hydrophobia 
continued  to  torment  her,  and  to  wear  upon  her  health  and  spirits,  until,  finally,  all 
the  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  made  their  appearance.  These  symptoms  coutinaed 
at  intervals  for  two  days,  when  the  dread*  of  water,  the  convulsive  motions,  the 
anxious  and  wild  expression,  &c.,  disappeared,  leaving  only  a  general  soreness 
throughout  the  body,  and  a  sense  of  debility. 

We  fully  believe  that  there  is  such  a  disease  as  genuine  hydrophobia,  from  the 
absorption  into  the  system  of  the  virus  of  rabid  dogs ;  yet,  it  is  quite  probable  that 
oases  not  unfrequently  occur,  and  terminate  fatally,  in  which  there  has  been  wi  «6- 
iorption  of  the  virus,  but  simply  a  painful  and  intense  action  upon  the  imagination, 
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Likewise  in  the  28d  vol.,  we  find  the  history  of  two  servants,  who 
frequently  inserted  their  fingers  into  the  throat  of  a  dog  (that  had 
been  bitten  by  another  rabid  dog,  and  did  not  die  for  three  weeks 
afterwards),  in  order  to  feel  if  there  was  anything  the  matter  with 
it.  Both  were  affected  by  hydrophobia  without  having  been  wounded ; 
the  stronger  of  the  two  recovered  without  using  any  medicine,  but 
the  younger  died  of  hydrophobia  on  the  third  day. 

I  myself  knew  a  boy  whose  face  was  licked  by  a  dog  that  was 
going  mad,  and  who  died  of  hydrophobia.* 

It  is,  in  general,  the  safest  plan  to  consider  the  bite  of  an  unirri- 
tated  dog  as  that  of  a  mad  dog,  and  to  treat  it  accordingly.  This 
is  the  surest  way  to  guard  against  hydrophobia. 

The  wound  should  be  immediately  washed  out  with  water  in  which 
a  quantity  of  potash  has  been  mixed,  and  this  should  be  repeated 
frequently,  and  until  the  surgeon  arrives,  who  should  bring  with 
him  a  piece  of  caustic  potash,  and  touch  the  open  wound  therewith 
until  a  slough  the  thickness  of  the  back  of  a  knife  is  formed,  whilst 
the  moisture  that  exudes  should  be  removed  by  blotting-pape^.  The 
pain  is  not  very  severe,  the  slough  falls  off"  in  a  few  days  and  the  clean 
wound  soon  heals.  If  this  is  done  first  of  all  and  very  quickly,  we 
may  feel  quite  at  ease,  and  do  all  in  our  power  to  comfort  and  con- 
sole the  patient,tand  tranquilize  his  circulation.  A  moderate  blood- 
letting in  plethoric  individuals,  or  a  glass  of  wine  given  to  persons 
of  an  opposite  constitution,  will  suffice  for  this  purpose.  If  this 
frightful  disease  can  by  any  means  be  prevented,  it  is  by  such  means ; 
but  not  by  any  internal  medicine  hitherto  known. 

The  part  of  the  skin  which,  although  not  broken,  may  have  been 
wetted  by  the  saliva  of  a  dog  which  has  become  suspicious  from 
having  bitten  others,  must  be  diligently  rubbed  with  potash,  and 
washed  continually  for  an  hour  with  the  solution  of  the  alkali.  If 
a  blister  be  afterwards  applied  to  the  spot,  then  all  danger  will  be 
more  than  warded  off*. 

No  dog  should  be  trusted  that  bites  people  unirritated,  and  has  a 
gloomy  wild  expression.  It  is  far  better  to  kill  too  many  of  these 
often  useless  beasts,  than  to  allow  one  actually  rabid  to  roam  at 
large  ;  man's  life  is  too  precious,  and  should  be  held  paramount  to 
every  other  consideration.  Merely  to  shut  up  for  a  few  days  dogs 
bitten  by  a  mad  one,  is  always  dangerous,  as  examples  are  not 

thus  indnoing  pschycbological  phenomena,  somewhat  analogous  to  those  produced  by 
the  mesmeric  processes.  It  would  not  be  difficult  for  a  mesmerizer,  or  pscbyoho- 
logist,  to  induce  in  his  subject  a  temporary  condition  closely  similating  hydrophobia.] 
^Am.  P. 

*  Coelius  Aoorelianus,  Palmarious,  Tan  Hilden,  Callissen,  Ochelius,  Gruner,  and 
llorands  have  recorded  similar  cases. 

t  A  clergyman  was  affected  by  chronic  hydrophobia  merely  from  imagining  that 
a  dog  that  had  bitten  him  was  mad.  He  would  have  died  had  not  a  physician  pointed 
out  to  him  the  erroneous  nature  of  his  idea.  He  soon  recovered  after  the  physician 
had  succeeded  in  convincing  him,  and  without  taking  any  medicine.  __  ^ 
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wanting  where  they  only  became  mad  several  weeks  after  being 
bitten.  They  must  either  be  killed,  or  be  kept  in  safe  custody  for 
at  least  four  weeks,  before  they  are  trusted;  the  former  must 
absolutely  be  done  in  case  the  dog  that  inflicted  the  bite  was  very 
suspicious. 

A  dog  may  be  suspected  of  communicating  rabies  when  it  ceases 
to  be  friendly,  will  scarcely  wag  its  tail  on  being  patted  by  those  it 
likes  best,  appears  very  tired  and  lazy,  is  cross  and  dejected,  dreads 
the  light,  and  creeps  into  dark  comers,  where  it  lies  down  without 
sleeping.  It  never  barks,  not  even  when  there  is  the  greatest  cause 
for  it  doing  so  ;  it  merely  growls  at  anything  approaching,  it  sud- 
denly, and  springs  out  at  it.  The  eyes  are  dim,  the  tail  and  ears 
hang  down.    At  this  stage  the  bite  commences  to  be  dangerous. 

This  state  lasts  but  half  a  day,  or  a  whole  day,  and  then  the 
second  stage  of  rabies  breaks  out.  The  animal  no  longer  knows  its 
own  master,  eats  and  drinks  no  more,  becomes  restless,  growls  with 
a  hoarse  whine,  without  ever  barking,  goes  about  threateningly  with 
dependent  head,  red  watery  eyes,  having  a  sad  expression  and 
directed  towards  the  ground.  It  involuntarily  moves  the  lower  jaw 
in  a  mumbling  manner ;  its  leaden-coloured  tongue,  dripping  with 
saliva,  hangs  out  of  the  mouth ;  the  tail  is  stuck  betwixt  the  legs; 
the  hairs  of  the  whole  body  stand  out  in  a  disorderly  manner.  It 
tries  to  run  away,  snaps  at  every  thing  before  it,  and  runs  along, 
irrespective  of  the  road,  without  apparent  object,  straight  and 
crooked,  at  a  quick,  usually  unsteady  pace.  Other  dogs  runaway 
from  it. 

THE  VISITOR  OP  THE  SICK. 

If  it  be  not  from  want  of  something  better  to  do,  or  from  mere 
curiosity,  which,  as  the  story  goes,  is  among  the  attributes  of  the 
fair  sex — if,  in  a  word,  it  be  not  from  some  important  object  that 
Mrs.  X  visits  Mrs.  Z  in  her  serious  febrile  disease,  if  she  does  it  out 
of  Christian,  sisterly,  or  cousinly  affection  and  friendship,  I  fear  I 
should  be  denounced  as  a  bad  man  were  I  in  this  last  case  to  forbid 
such  visits.  And  yet  it  must  be  done;  I  must  forbid  them,  but  I 
beg  to  be  heard  before  being  condemned. 

Malignant  fevers  that  spread  among  the  people  have  usually,  at 
all  events  often,  a  contagious  character,  notwithstanding  that  some 
of  my  colleagues  have  endeavoured,  most  learnedly,  to  prove  the 
contrary.  It  is  safer  to  consider  them  so,  as  it  is  in  all  cases  safer 
to  believe  in  a  little  too  much  hell  than  too  little,  in  order  that  we 
may  take  greater  precautions  to  preserve  ourselves  from  it,  whether 
it  be  a  reality  or  only  a  sort  of  wood-cut  in  rerum  natura.  It  is 
likewise  quite  praiseworthy  to  make  our  children  believe  that  the 
brook  that  flows  by  is  somewhat  deeper  and  more  fearful  than  it 
actually  is. 
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The  very  probable  contagious  nature  of  prevalent  fevers  being 
conceded,  it  must  be  highly  criminal,  at  least  very  imprudent,  for 
the  healthy  lady  to  sit  beside  her  deadly-sick  gossip  for  hours  at  a 
time  without  the  slightest  necessity. 

*'  She  would  be  very  much  offended  if  I  did  not  visit  her ;  what 
would  the  relations  say  to  my  impoliteness  ?  I  am  told  she  longed 
to  see  me — if  she  should  die  without  me  seeing  her  once  more,  I 
should  never  forgive  myself !"  Such  excuses  might  probably  be 
considered  as  valid  by  a  gallant  man ;  but  they  have  no  weight 
with  me,  for  I  am  not  a  gallant  man.  Admitting  she  had  a  real 
affectionate  desire  to  see  her  friend  once  more,  this  good  intention 
must  remain  unfulfilled,  just  as  many  good  things  must  remain  undone 
because  they  cannot  be  done,  or  at  least  not  without  great  injury  or 
palpable  danger. 

If  you  wish  to  save  your  friend  from  drowning  you  must  be  able 
to  swim;  if  you  cannot,  do  not  jump  into  the  water  after  him — for 
any  sake  don't !  but  run  for  assistance,  and  if  he  is  drowned  by  the 
time  assistance  arrives,  then  help  to  drag  the  water  for  him  ;  help 
with  all  your  might  to  bring  him  back  to  life,  or  if  all  is  of  no  avail, 
follow  his  body  to  the  grave.  There  are,  in  like  manner,  cases 
where  you  can  do  nothing  but  pray  when  your  neighbour  is  being 
burnt  to  death  in  the  fourth  story,  and  your  heart  is  bleeding  for  him. 

Your  sick  friend,  most  probably,  knows  you  no  longer  in  her  de- 
lirium ;  but  supposing  she  would  know  you,  you  may,  when  she 
recovers,  make  up  in  many  ways  for  this  neglected  service  of  love, 
as  such  unnecessary  and  dangerous  visits  to  the  sick  are  commonly 
called.  (Would  that  we  poor  creatures  began  to  testify  our  friend- 
ship more  in  deed  and  in  truth  than  in  empty  compliments  and 
visits ;  there  is  already  enough  of  the  empty  and  windy  in  this 
world  of  ours !) 

No  one  requires  fewer  persons  about  him  than  a  dangerously  sick 
person,  himself  nearly  related  to  death,  which  slumbers  in  solitude 
beneath  grave-mounds,  as  we  learn  from  friend  Hain. 

Who  does  the  patient  who  is  seriously  ill  prefer  having  near  him  ? 
none  but  the  necessary  person,  at  the  most  a  father,  a  mother  or  a 
spouse,  but  best  of  all  the  sick-nurse  and  the  doctor  (two  persons 
ordained  by  God  and  placed,  like  Uriah  in  the  battle,  in  the  thickest 
of  the  fight — forlorn  hopes,  quite  close  to  the  advancing  enemy, 
without  any  hours  of  relief  from  their  irksome  guard — two  very  much 
misunderstood  beings,  who  sacrifice  themselves  at  hard>earned  wages 
for  the  public  weal,  and,  in  order  to  obtain  a  civic  crown,  brave  the 
life-destroying,  poisoned  atmosphere,  deafened  by  the  cries  of  agony 
i^d  the  groans  of  death). 

Let  patients  affected  with  contagious  fevers  be  left  to  these  two, 
the  only  necessary,  the  only  useful  individuals,  and  to  a  beneficent 
God;  they  alone  can  attend  to  them  properly,  from  their  hands 
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must  they  expect  all  the  good  that  we  can  wish  for  them,  life  and 
health. 

The  anxious  lady  that  visits  her  sick  friend  can  do  her  no  manner 
of  good ;  all  she  can  do  will  be  to  shew  her  a  pocket-handkerchief 
which  she  has  moistened  with  her  sympathizing  tears,  irritate  her 
morbid  nerves  with  chattering,  help  to  spoil  the  air  of  the  close-sick 
room  with  her  breath,  increase  the  noise  that  is  often  so  hartful  to 
patients,  disarrange  the  good  order  by  her  o£Scious  interference,  give 
well-meant  but  erroneous  advice,  and,  what  is  of  still  greater  conse- 
quence, carry  back  the  disease  with  her  into  her  own  house. 

Let  it  not  be  alleged  that  the  sick  nurse  and  the  doctor  must  run 
the  same  risk  if  the  doctrine  of  contagiousness  be  true.  They  do 
so,  no  doubt,  to  a  certain  degree,  as  the  death  of  many  doctors  and 
nurses  shew.  But  they  do  not  do  so  much  as  Madam  Gossip,  and 
this  is  the  reason  : 

The  Creator  of  mankind  has  so  ordained  that  habit  shall  be  a 
protector  against  many  dangers.  Thus  the  chimney-sweeper  grad- 
ually accustoms  himself  to  the  smoke  from  wood,  which  would  choke 
any  one  else,  and  he  can,  if  it  be  not  too  intense,  easily  exist  in  it. 
The  glass-blower,  froja  gradual  custom,  withstands  the  most  intense 
heat  of  his  furnace,  and  goes  much  closer  to  it  than  other  persons 
can.  The  Greenlander,  a  man  like  ourselves,  laughs  and  jokes  in  a 
degree  of  cold  that  would  freeze  to  death  those  unused  to  it.  The 
courier  who  travels  many  hundred  miles  in  a  few  days,  and  the 
runner  who  makes  a  day's  journey  in  a  few  hours ;  the  fisherman 
who  spends  much  of  his  life  in  the  water  without  taking  cold,  and 
the  Scotch  miner  who  lives  to  the  age  of  a  hundred  years  in  his 
unhealthy  occupation,  are  all  proofs  of  this. 

In  like  manner,  some  stout-hearted  men  can  gradually  accustom 
themselves  to  the  exhalations  of  the  most  infectious  diseases,  and 
their  system,  in  course  of  time,  becomes  quite  insensible  to  them. 
There  are  some  layers  out  of  dead  bodies  in  large  cities  who  attain 
a  great  age,  and  have  breathed  the  exhalations  from  thousands  of 
corpses  that  have  died  of  infectious  diseases.  There  have  also  been 
prave-diggers  who  iif  the  time  of  a  pestilence  have  buried  the  last 
inhabitant  of  their  district. 

But  it  is  only  cautious  nurses  and  physicians  that  can  rejoice  in 
this  immunity  from  infection ;  they  must  accustom  themselves  to  it 
very  gradually,  continue  to  habituate  themselves  and  employ  various 
precautions  in  order  not  to  be  destroyed  by  the  murderous  exhalation. 

A  casual  visitor  cannot  pretend  to  such  advantages,  she  n^ust  be 
totally  unused  to  the  insidious  miasm,  and  in  all  probability  she  runs 
the  greatest  risk  to  her  life.  She  may  be  happy  if  her  imprudence 
does  not  make  orphans  of  her  children,  or  even  cause  the  death  of 
all  of  them,  without  any  fault  of  theirs. 
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PROTECTION  AGAINST  INFECTION  IN  EPIDEMIC   DISEASES. 

For  every  kind  of  poisonous  exhalation  there  is  in  all  probability 
a  particular  antidote^  only  we  do  not  always  know  enough  about 
the  latter.  It  is  well  known  that  the  air  of  our  atmosphere  contains 
two-thirds  of  a  gas  that  is  immediately  fatal  to  man  and  beast,  and 
extinguishes  flame.  Mixed  up  along  with  it  is  its  peculiar  corrective ; 
it  contains  about  one-third  of  vital  air,  whereby  its  poisonous  pro- 
perties are  destroyed ;  and  in  that  state  only  does  it  constitute 
atmospheric  air,  wherein  all  creatures  can  live,  grow  and  develope 
themselves. 

The  suffocating  and  flame-extinguishing  exhalations  in  cellars  in 
which  a  quantity  of  yeast  or  beer  has  fermented,  is  soon  removed 
by  throwing  in  fresh  slacked  lime. 

The  vapour  developed  in  manufactories  where  much  quicksilver  is 
employed,  together  with  a  high  temperature,  is  very  prejudicial  to 
health  ;  but  we  can  in  a  great  measure  protect  ourselves  against  it 
by  placing  all  about  open  vessels  containing  fresh  liver  of  sulphur. 

To  chemistry  we  are  indebted  for  all  these  protective  means  against 
poisonous  vapourS;  after  we  had  discovered,  by  means  of  chemistry, 
the  exact  nature  of  these  exhalations. 

But  it  is  quite  another  thing  with  the  contagious  exhalations  from 
dangerous  fevers  and  infectious  diseases.  They  are  so  subtle  that 
chemistry  has  never  yet  been  able  to  subject  them  to  analysis,  and 
consequently  has  failed  to  furnish  an  antidote  for  them.  Most  of 
them  are  not  catching  at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces  in  the  open 
air,  not  even  the  plague  of  the  East ;  but  in  close  chambers  these 
vapours  exist  in  a  concentrated  form  and  then  become  injurious, 
dangerous,  fatal,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  patient. 

Kow  as  we  know  of  no  specific  antidotes  for  the  several  kinds  of 
contagious  matters,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  general  prophy- 
lactic means.  Some  of  these  means  are  sometimes  in  the  power  of 
the  patient,  but  most  of  them  are  solely  available  by  the  nurse,  the 
physician,  and  the  clergyman,  who  visit  the  sick. 

As  regards  the  former  of  these,  the  patient,  if  not  too  weak,  may 
change  his  room  and  his  bed  every  day,  and  the  room  he  is  to  occupy 
may,  before  becomes  into  it  in  the  morning,  be  well  aired  by  opening 
the  doors  and  all  the  windows.  If  he  have  curtains  to  his  bed  he 
may  draw  them  to,  and  let  the  fresh  air  circulate  once  more  through 
his  room,  before  the  physician  or  clergyman  comes  to  visit  him. 

The  hospitals  used  by  an  army  in  a  campaign,  which  are  often 
established  in  churches,  granaries,  or  airy  sheds,  are  for  that  reason 
much  less  liable  to  propagate  contagion,  and  also  much  more  bene- 
ficial for  the 'patient  than  the  stationary  hospitals,  which  are  often 
built  too  close,  low,  and  angular.  In  the  latter,  the  nurses,  physicians, 
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and  clergymen  often  run  great  risks.  And  what  risks  do  they  not 
constantly  run  in  the  half  underground  damp  dwellings  of  the  lowest 
class  of  the  people,  in  the  dirty  cellars  of  back  courts  and  narrow 
lanes  that  the  sun's  reviving  rays  never  shine  in,  and  the  pure 
morning  air  never  reaches,  stuffed  full  with  a  crowd  of  pauper  fami- 
lies, where  pale  care,  and  whining  hunger  seem  forever  to  have 
established  their  desolating  throne  ! 

During  the  prevalence  of  contagious  diseases,  the  poisonoas 
qualities  of  the  vitiated  air  are  concentrated  in  such  places,  so  that 
the  odour  of  the  pest  is  plainly  perceptible,  and  every  time  the  door 
is  open,  a  blast  of  death  and  desolation  escapes.  These  are  the 
places  fraught  with  greatest  danger  to  physician  and  clergyman. 
Is  there  any  mode  whereby  they  can  effectually  protect  their  lungs 
from  the  Stygian  exhalation,  when  the  crying  misery  on  all  sides 
appeals  to  them,  shocks  them,  and  makes  them  forgetful  of  self? 
And  yet  they  must  try  to  discover  some  preventive !  How  are  they 
to  do  so  ? 

I  have  said  above,  that  we  may  gradually  accustom  ourselves  to 
the  most  poisonous  exhalations,  and  remain  pretty  well  in  the  midst 
of  them. 

But,  as  is  the  case  with  accustoming  ourselves  to  every  thing, 
the  advance  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  must  be  made  with  the 
utmost  caution  and  by  very  small  degrees^  so  it  is  especially  with 
this. 

We  become  gradually  accustomed  to  the  most  unwholesome  prison 
cells,  and  the  prisoners  themselves  with  their  sighs  over  the  inhaman 
injustice  of  their  lot,  often,  by  their  breathing  and  the  exhalations 
from  their  bodies,  gradually  bring  the  few  cubic  feet  of  their  atmo- 
sphere into  a  state  of  such  pestilential  malignity,  that  strangers  are 
not  unfrequently  struck  down  by  the  most  dangerous  typhoid  fevers, 
or  even  have  suddenly  died  by  venturing  near  them,  whilst  the 
prisoners  themselves,  having  been  gradually  accustomed  to  the 
atmosphere,  enjoy  a  tolerable  health. 

In  like  manner  we  find  that  physicians  who  see  patients  labouring 
under  malignant  fevers  rarely  and  only  occasionally,  and  clergymen 
whose  vocation  only  requires  them  to  pay  a  visit  now  and  then,  are 
much  more  frequently  infected  than  those  who  visit  many  such  cases 
in  a  day. 

Frona  these  facts  naturally  proceeds  the  first  condition  for  those 
who  visit  such  sick-beds  for  the  first  time,  "  that  tfiey  should  in  the 
commencement  rather  see  their  patients  more  frequently,  but  each 
time  stay  behind  them  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  keep  as  far  away 
as  possible  from  the  bed  or  chamber  utensil,  and  especially  that  they 
should  take  care  that  the  sick  room  be  thoroughly  aired  before  their 
visit." 

After  these  preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  with  proper  caution 
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and  due  care,  we  may  then,  by  degrees,  remain  somewhat  longer, 
especially  beside  patients  with  the  slighter  form  of  the  disease,  and  of 
cleanly  habits,  we  may  also  approach  them  sufficiently  close  to  be  able 
to  feel  their  pulse  and  see  their  tongue,  taking  the  precaution  when  so 
near  them,  to  refrain  from  breathing.  All  this  can  be  done  without 
any  appearance  of  affectation,  anxiety,  or  constraint. 

I  have  observed  that  it  is  usually  the  most  compamanate^  young 
physicians,  who,  in  epidemics  of  this  sort,  are  soonest  carried  off, 
when  they  neglect  this  insufficiently  known  precaution,  perhaps  from 
excessive  philanthropy  and  anxiety  about  their  patients ;  that  on 
the  other  hand,  the  hard  hearted  sort  of  every-day  doctors  who  love 
to  make  a  sensation  by  the  large  number  of  patients  they  visit  daily, 
and  who  love  to  measure  the  greatness  of  their  medical  skill  by  the 
agility  of  their  limbs  and  their  rapidity,  most  certainly  escape  infec- 
tion. But  there  is  a  wise  middle  path  (which  young  clergymen  who 
visit  the  sick  are  counselled  to  adopt),  whereby  they  may  unite  the 
most  sensitive  and  warmest  philanthropy  with  immunity  to  their 
own  precious  health. 

The  consideration  ^^  that  a  precipitate  self-sacrifice  may  do  them 
harm  but  cannot  benefit  the  patient,  and  that  it  is  better  to  spare 
one's  life  for  the  preservation  of  many,  than  to  hazard  it  in  order 
to  gratify  a  few,"  will  make  the  above  first  precaution  acceptable, 
viz. — hy  very  gradually  approaching  and  accustoming  ourselves  to 
the  inflammatory  material  of  the  contagion^  to  hlunt  by  degrees  our 
nerves  to  the  impression  of  the  miasm  (morbid  exhalation)  othertvise 
so  easily  communicable.  We  must  not  neglect  to  impress  the  same 
precautionary  measures  on  the  attendants  of  the  sick  person. 

The  second  precaution  is,  ^Hhat  we  should,  when  visitiug  the 
sick,  endeavour  to  maintain  our  mind  and  body  in  a  good  equilib- 
rium." This  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  during  this  occupa>;ion  we 
must  not  permit  ourselves  to  be  acted  on  by  debilitating  emotions  ; 
excesses  in  venery,  in  anger,  grief  and  care,  as  also  over-exertion 
of  the  mind  of  all  sorts,  are  great  promoters  of  infection. 

Hence  to  attend  either  as  physician  or  clergyman  a  dear  friend 
sick  of  the  prevalent  fever  is  a  very  dangerous  occupation,  as  I  have 
learnt  from  dear-bought  experience. 

We  should  endeavour,  moreover,  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible 
our  usual  mode  of  living,  and  whilst  our  strength  is  still  good  we 
should  not  forget  to  take  food  and  drink  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
duly  apportioned  to  the  amount  of  hunger  and  thirst  we  may  have. 
Unusual  abstinence  or  excess  in  eating  and  drinking  should  be  care- 
fully avoided. 

But  in  this  respect  no  absolute  dietetic  rules  can  be  laid  down. 
It  has  been  said  that  one  should  not  visit  patients  when  one's  stomach 
is  empty,  but  this  is  equally  erroneous  as  if  it  were  to  be  said,  one 
should  visit  them  with  an  empty  stomach.     One  who,  like  myself, 
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is  never  nsed  to  eat  anything  in  the  forenoon,  would  derange  bis 
digestion,  and  render  himself  more  susceptible  of  infection  were  be, 
following  the  old  maxim,  to  eat  something  for  which  he  had  no  appe* 
tite  and  visit  his  patients  in  this  state ;  and  vice  versa. 

On  such  occasions  we  should  attend  more  than  ordinarily  to  our 
desires  for  particular  articles  of  diet,  and  procure,  if  possible,  that 
for  which  we  have  most  appetite,  but  then  only  eat  as  much  as 
will  satisfy  us. 

All  over  fatigue  of  the  body,  chills  and  night-watchinga  should 
be  avoided. 

Every  physician  who  has  previously  been  engaged  in  practice, 
every  clergyman  and  nurse,  will  of  course  have  learned  to  get  over 
the  unnecessary  repugnance  he  may  feel. 

Thus  we  become  gradually  habituated  to  the  occupation  of  tending 
patients  suffering  from  malignant  fevers,  which  is  fraught  with  so 
much  danger,  and  cannot  be  compensated  by  any  amount  of  pecu- 
niary remuneration,  until  at  length  it  becomes  almost  as  difficult 
to  be  infected  as  to  get  the  small-pox  twice.  If  under  all  these 
circumstances  we  retain  our  courage,  sympathizing  compassionate 
feelings,  and  a  clear  head,  we  become  persons  of  great  importance 
in  the  state,  not  to  be  recompensed  by  the  favour  of  princes,  but 
conscious  of  our  lofty  destiny,  and  rising  superior  to  ourselves,  we 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  welfare  of  the  very  lowest  as  well  as  the 
highest  among  the  people,  we  become,  as  it  were,  angels  of  God  on 
earth. 

Should  the  medical  man  experience  in  himself  some  commencing 
signs  of  the  disease,  he  should  immediately  leave  off  visiting  the  pa- 
tient, and  if  he  have  not  committed  any  dietetic  or  regiminal  error, 
I  would  recommend,  notwithstanding  I  have  endeavoured  in  this 
book  t8  avoid  anything  like  medicinal  prescriptions,  the  employment 
of  a  domestic  remedy,  so  to  speak,  empirically. 

In  such  cases  I  have  taken  a  drachm  of  cinchona  bark  in  wine 
every  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  until  all  danger  of  infection  (what- 
ever kind  of  epidemic  fever  the  disease  might  be)  was  completely 
over. 

I  can  recommend  this  from  my  own  experience,  but  am  far  from 
insisting  upon  the  performance  of  this  innocuous  and  powerful  pre- 
caution by  those  who  are  of  a  different  opinion.  My  reasons  would 
be  satisfactory  if  I  could  adduce  them  in  this  place. 

But  as  it  is  not  enough  to  protect  ourselves  from  infection,  but 
also  necessary  not  to  allow  others  to  come  in  the  way  of  danger 
through  us,  those  engaged  about  such  patients  should  certainly  not 
approach  others  too  nearly  until  they  have  changed  the  clothes  they 
had  on  when  beside  the  patients  for  others,  and  the  former  should 
be  hung  up  in  an  airy  place  where  no  one  should  go  near  them,  until 
we  again  need  them  to  visit  our  patients.     Next  to  the  sick-room. 
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infection  takes  place  moat  easily  by  means  of  such  clothes,  although 
the  person  who  visits  the  patient  may  not  have  undergone  any 
infection. 

A  highly  respectable  and  orderly  individual,  who  for  years  had 
never  walked  anywhere,  but  only  to  his  ofSce  at  the  fixed  hours,  had 
a  female  attendant  with  whom  he  was  on  very  friendly  terms,  an 
old  good-natured  person,  who,  without  his  knowledge,  employed  all 
her  leisure  hours  in  making  herself  useful  to  a  poor  family  living 
about  a  hundred  yards  from  his  house,  who  were  lying  sick  of  a  pu- 
trid fever,  the  prominent  character  of  which  was  a  malignant  typhoid 
fever.  For  a  fortnight  all  went  on  well ;  but  about  this  time  the 
gentleman  received  some  intelligence  of  a  very  annoying  and  depres- 
sing character,  and  in  a  few  days,  although  to  my  certain  knowledge 
he  had  seen  no  one  affected  with  such  a  disease,  he  got,  in  all  proba- 
bility, from  the  clothes  of  his  attendant,  who  was  often  very  close 
to  him,  exactly  the  same  kind  of  malignant  fever,  only  much  more 
malignant.  I  visited  him  as  a  friend  with  unreserved  sympathy^  as 
I  ought,  and  I  fell  sick  of  the  same  fever,  although  I  had  been 
already  very  much  accustomed  to  infection. 

This  case,  together  with  many  other  similar  ones,  taught  me  that 
clothes  carry  far  and  wide  the  contagious  matter  of  such  fevers,  and 
that  depressing  mental  emotions  render  persons  susceptible  to  the 
miasm,  even  such  as  are  already  used  to  its  influence. 

It  would  appear  that  the  lawyer  who  draws  up  a  will,  the  notary 
and  witnesses  would,  on  account  of  not  being  habituated  to  such 
impressions,  run  much  greater  risk  of  being  infected  in  these  cases. 
I  do  not  deny  it;  but  for  them  there  are  modes  of  escape  which  are 
not  so  accessible  to  the  other  persons  of  whom  we  have  spoken. 

Where  there  is  nothing/  the  sovereign  has  lost  his  rights,  there  is 
no  will  to  be  made.  But  when  wealthy  persons  wish  to  make  their 
last  will  and  testament  on  their  sick  bed,  there  are  two  circumstances 
in  favour  of  the  lawyer  and  his  assistants.  As  in  the  formalities  of 
a  legal  testament,  the  patient's  bed  often  cannot  remain  in  its  usual 
situation,  and  as,  moreover,  it  is  essential  for  such  a  testament  that 
the  testator  should  be  in  full  possession  of  his  intellectual  faculties, 
it  follows  that  for  those  patients  who  are  not  absolutely  poor^  another 
room  and  another  bed  may  be  got  ready,  thoroughly  aired  and  free 
from  infectious  atmosphere.  They  ^o  not  need  to  remove  thither 
until  all  this  has  been  properly  performed  a  short  time  before. 

The  weakness  of  the  intellect  in  such  patients  generally  keeps 
pace  with  their  corporeal  weakness,  and  a  patient  who  possesses 
sufficient  strength  of  intellect  to  make  his  will  would  not  allege  that 
he  is  too  weak  to  be  removed  to  another  bed  and  room. 

How  little  chance  there  is  of  the  legal  officials  catching  the  infec- 
tion under  these  circumstances  (provided  they  take  moderate  care 
not  to  approach  the  patient  nearer  than  necessary),  I  need  not  dwell 
upon. 
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I  should  mention  that  after  one  has  once  accustomed  himself  to 
any  particular  kind  of  miasm,  for  example,  the  bloody  flux,  the 
nerves  remain  for  a  considerable  time,  often  for  years,  to  some  de- 
gree insensible  to  the  same  kind  of  disease,  even  though  during  all 
that  time  we  may  have  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  patients  affected 
with  that  disease,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  of  keeping  the  nerves  actively 
engaged  in  keeping  up  this  state  of  specific  unsusceptibility.  It 
gradually  goes  off,  but  more  slowly  than  one  would  suppose.  Hence 
with  moderate  precaution  a  nurse,  physician,  or  a  clergyman,  may 
attend  dysentyric  patients  this  year  if  they  have  had  to  do  with 
similar  patients  several  years  previously.  But  the  safest  plan  is  to 
employ  even  in  this  case  a  little  blameless  precaution. 

But  as  the  superstitious  amulets  and  charms  of  our  ancestors' 
times  did  harm,  inasmuch  as  full  credit  was  given  to  their  medicinal 
virtues,  and  better  remedies  were  consequently  neglected,  so,  for 
like  reasons,  the  fumigations  of  the  sick  room  with  the  vapour  of 
vinegar,  juniper-berries  and  the  like,  is  inadvisable,  although  the 
majority  of  my  colleagues  highly  recommend  it,  and  assert  that  the 
most  infectious  miasms  of  all  kinds  have  thereby  been  overpowered 
and  driven  away,  and  thus  the  air  purified. 

Being  convinced  of  the  contrary,  I  must  directly  contradict  them, 
and  rather  draw  upon  myself  their  disfavour  than  neglect  an  oppor- 
tunity of  rendering  a  service  to  my  fellow-creatures.  But  as  the 
spoiled  (phlogisticated,  foul,  fixed,  &c.,)  air  can  never  be  restored  to 
purity  or  turned  into  vital  air  by  means  of  these  fumes,  and  as  there 
is  not  a  shadow  of  a  proof  that  the  subtle  contagious  exhalations, 
whose  essential  nature  is  quite  unknown  to  us  and  not  perceptible 
to  our  senses,  can  be  weakened,  neutralized,  or  in  any  other  manner 
rendered  inocuous  by  these  fumes,  it  would  be  foolish,  I  would  almost 
say  unjustifiable,  by  recommending  such  fumigations  for  the  sup- 
posed purification  of  the  air,  to  encourage  ordinary  people  in  their 
natural  indolence  and  indisposition  to  renew  the  air  of  their  apart- 
ments, and  thereby  expose  every  different  person  who  comes  in 
contact  with  them  to  a  danger  to  his  life,  which  shall  be  all  the 
more  obvious  and  great  the  more  confident  he  has  been  made  by  the 
futile  representation  that,  without  driving  away  the  disease-spreading 
miasm  by  means  of  repeated  draughts  of  air,  the  pestilential  atmos- 
phere of  the  sick  room  has  been  converted  into  pure  healthy  air  by 
means  of  simple  fumigations  with  vinegar  and  juniper-berries.  That 
is  just  like  the  old  superstition  of  hanging  an  eagle-stone  at  the  hip 
of  the  woman  in  labour,  at  the  very  moment  when  all  hopes  of  saving 
her,  even  by  the  forceps,  are  over. 

When  a  physician  or  clergyman  enters  an  unfumigated  chamber, 
he  can  at  once  tell  by  his  sense  of  smell  whether  his  needful  order 
to  air  the  room  has  been  obeyed  or  not.  All  sick  people  make  a 
disagreeable  smell  about  them.     Therefore,  the  freedom  from  smell 
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of  a  chamber  is  the  best  proof  that  it  has  previously  been  aired,  bat 
if  fumigations  have  been  had  recourse  to,  the  latter  becomes  doubtful 
and  suspicious.  Neither  the  physician  nor  the  clergyman,  neither 
the  sick-nurse  nor  the  patient,  require  perfumes  when  they  have  to 
think  and  speak  seriously  concerning  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 
They  should  never  be  used  ! 

IN   OLD-WOMBN'S    PHILOSOPHT    THKRB  is    SOHETHINa  GOOD,   IF  WB 
ONLY    KNOW  WHERB   TO  FIND  IT. 

I  hope  by  this  section,  at  all  events  by  the  title  of  it,  to  have  made 
my  peace  for  all  future  times  with  that,  please  Heaven,  small  portion 
of  my  fair  readers  who  suspect  me  of  heresy  from  the  faith  of  our 
grandmothers,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  fall  out  with  these  respec- 
table old  people,  certainly  I  should. 

So  let  us  hasten  from  the  preface  to  the  main  point  of  our  matter. 
I  once  lived  in  a  place  where  the  midwife,  who  was  there  called 
emphatically  the  wise  woman^  gave  to  all  nevrly  confined  (peasant) 
women  a  good  large  quantity  of  brandy.  Even  I  had^to  submit  to 
this  inevitable  fate,  and  I  did  it  without  a  murmur.  For  who  dare 
say  a  word  against  the  Parcdd,  especially  against  the  third  and  last 
of  them  ? 

I  was  assured  that  this  fiery  spirit  did  great  good  in  many  cases. 
With  folded  hands  I  held  my  peace,  as  was  reasonable,  and  looked 
on,  and  I  found  that  in  this  locality  there  were  actually  many  puer- 
peral women  who,  when  left  to  themselves,  had  serious  symptoms 
arising  from  weakness  or  excessive  irritability  of  the  nervous  system, 
accompaniea  by  impurities  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  or  by  plethora 
— in  these  the  brandy  did  real  service,  but  these  were  exactly  the 
cases  in  which  we  find  opium  (a  very  analogous  thing)  of  use. 

Here,  then,  the  old  woman's  philosophy  was  really  right  for  once. 
But  what  became  of  the  other  cases  in  which  the  brandy  was  poured 
into  the  poor  creatures  in  a  useless  and  hurtful  manner  ?  I  shall 
say  nothing  about  that,  because  at  the  present  time  the  third  fate  is 
still  much  too  intractable,  and  has  even  become  fearful  to  the  sons 
of  iBsculapius. 

"If  you  are  a  woman,  tie  a  man's  stocking  round  your  swollen 
neck,  and  it  will  subside  ;  say,  I  said  it."  This  good  counsel  of  the 
old  dame  is  true  in  so  far  as  slightly  swollen  cervical  glands  in  lym- 
phatic constitutions  only  require  a  warm  covering  in  order  to  dissipate 
the  swelling,  more  especially  a  covering  which  (as  will  readily  be 
done  by  a  woollen  cloth  on  the  tender  skin  of  a  lady's  neck)  shall 
cause  friction  and  produce  irritation  and  redness.  Thus  far  the  old 
woman's  philosophy  is  again  correct.  But  why  a  dirty  stocking  7 
might  we  not  use  flannel — and  how  !  in  true  inflammations  of  the 
throat  what  good  will  a  dry,  woollen,  heating  covering  do ! — Here 
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the  old  witch  holds  her  tongue,  and  so  do  I,  for  it  is  advisable  to  do 
so  in  her  presence. 

Swollen  cervical  glands  are  cared  by  the  lucky  hand  of  some  wise 
woman  or  midwife,  who  must,  each  each  time  the  moon  is  on  the 
wane,  in  silence  press  thrice  upon  the  swollen  glands  with  her  thumb, 
in  a  crucial  manner.  Superstition  places  much  confidence  in  this  semi- 
magical  remedy,  which  sometimes  is  actually  of  great  service.  Thus 
much  is  certain,  that  glandular  swellings  in  middle-aged  individaals 
of  lymphatic  constitutions  who  have  not  much  general  scrofuloos 
disposition,  not  unfrequently  disappear  rapidly  by  rubbing  and 
moderate  pressure.  Thereby  is  produced  an  increased  circulation 
of  the  blood  and  a  greater  activity  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  even 
an  incipient  inflammation,  whereby  the  swelling  is  removed.  In  so 
far  the  vaunted  petticoat  wisdom  is  right. 

But  what  the  period  of  the  wane  of  the  moon  has  to  do  with  the 
matter,  we,  who  belong  to  the  inferior  class  of  untranscendental 
doctors,  are  too  dull  to  perceive,  because,  alas,  we  are  not  endowed 
with  the  super-subtle  sixth  or  perhaps  seventh  sense  ;  were  it  other- 
wise, we  might  see  the  great  importance  of  the  triple  and  crucial 
pressure,  more  especially  if  the  excessively  lucky  precaution  is 
observed  of  commencing  and  carrying  out  the  operation  from  begin- 
ning  to  end  without  speaking  a  wordy  which,  indeed,  it  were  almoBt 
too  much  to  expect  from  an  ordinary  woman. 

THINGS   THAT   SPOIL  THE   AIR. 

It  cannot  be  indifferent  to  those  of  my  readers  who  wish  to  enjoy 
a  long  and  healthy  life,  whether  the  air  of  their  rooms  possess  the 
necessary  degree  of  purity  or  not. 

There  are  many  familiar  things  that  render  the  air  that  we  breathe 
more  or  less  unsuitable  for  the  maintenance  of  life,  so  my  readers 
must  listen  to  the  warnings  of  a  friend. 

Flowers  are  an  ornament  to  a  room,  and  if  we  are  content  to  deck 
one  room  with  but  a  few  of  extreme  beauty,  and  veryfew^  on  accoant 
of  their  perfume,  it  will  not  much  signify  ;  it  is  rather  praiseworthy 
than  blameworthy.  The  more  we  refresh  our  senses  in  an  innocuoos 
manner  the  more  lively  and  easy  does  our  power  of  thinking  become, 
the  more  capable  and  disposed  for  business  are  we,  and  the  delight 
of  the  sight  and  the  smell  in  flowers,  the  pride  of  lovely  nature,  is 
especially  of  this  character. 

But  an  excess  does  harm  in  all  things,  so  it  does  likewise  here. 
A  large  bouquet  of  lilies,  tuberous  plants,  love  flowers,  centifolia,  jas- 
mine, lilac,  and  so  forth,  makes  such  a  strong  perfume  in  a  small 
room  that  many  sensitive  persons  have  occasionally  been  made  to 
faint  by  them.  This  does  not  depend  so  often  on  the  antipathy  of 
the  nervous  system  to  such  odours  as  it  does  on  the  injurious  pro- 
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perty  of  snch  strong-scented  flowers  of  qnickly  spoiling  the  air  and 
rendering  it  unfit  for  respiration.  Other  writers  have  already  called 
attention  to  this  fact,  so  that  I  need  not  dwell  longer  on  it,  and  will 
content  myself  with  having  repeated  the  warning. 

People  who  wish  to  be  very  genteel,  love  to  burn  in  the  evening 
more  candles  than  are  necessary ;  and  if  they  are  entertaining  com- 
pany, they  light  up  chandeliers,  sconces  and  all  the  other  receptacles 
for  candles  they  may  possess,  in  order  that  the  fashionably  dressed 
ladies  and  gentlemen  may  see  each  other  well.  It  is  considered  a 
capital  holiday  spectacle  to  see  so  many  candles  burning  at  once ; 
it  dazzles  one's  eyes  so  brilliantly  that  we  scarcely  know  where  we 
are  ;  it  also  costs  a  good  round  sum. 

But  if  we  view  all  this  display  of  candles  in  the  proper  light,  we 
shall  find  that  they  spoil  the  air  in  a  very  ugly  manner.  Con- 
sidering that  they  are  only  lighted  for  a  number  of  guests  who  are 
to  be  well  feasted,  who,  seated  in  close  rows,  pollute  the  atmosphere 
for  each  other  by  their  breathing  and  exhalations,  in  one  word,  that 
they  are  only  lighted  for  feasts  and  balls — considering  this,  I  say,  I 
know  not  what  sort  of  complimentary  speech  I  can  make  to  my 
entertainer  for  purposely  depriving  me  of  the  little  bit  of  God's  pure 
air,  and  giving  me  the  very  worst  sort  instead,  in  which  an  animal 
could  with  difficulty  sustain  life.  Amid  how  many  attacks  of  faint- 
ness  will  not  yon  lady  express  her  thanks  to  him,  after  having  worked 
away  for  hours  at  her  toilette,  preparing  for  the  festivities,  in  the 
endeavour  to  diminish  by  one-third  the  capacity  of  her  chest  by  means 
of  a  whalebone  apparatus,  until,  drawn  in  so  tightly  as  to  look  like 
a  wasp,  she  could  scarcely  take  in  air  enough  to  support  life  in  a 
pure  atmosphere  !  Relish  it  who  may — I  must  say,  for  my  part, 
that  I  have  no  wish  to  be  regaled  with  so  many  candles  in  a  room. 

He  who  wishes  to  act  wisely  will  not  tarry  in  the  room  where  he 
has  dined,  and  where  the  vapour  from  the  warm  food  has  deterio^ 
rated  the  air,  until  it  has  been  thoroughly  aired. 

It  is  very  unwholesome  to  sleep  in  rooms  where,  as  is  often  the 
case  among  the  lower  classes,  there  is  a  store  of  green  fruit.  A 
quantity  of  phlogiston  that  exhales  from  the  fruit  in  the  form  of 
their  odour  soon  approximates  the  pure  atmospheric  air  to  the  con- 
dition of  phlogistic  and  unhealthy  air. 

Also  store-rooms  of  other  kinds,  where  domestic  articles  and  food 
from  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  are  kept  in  quantity,  such 
as  oils,  candles,  lard,  raw,  boiled  and  roasted  meat,  pastry,  &c.,  are 
not  healthy  places  for  people  to  dwell  in.  It  should  be  observed, 
that  everything  that  emits  much  smell,  perceptibly  vitiates  the 
atmosphere. 

In  foul  linen  the  excretions  from  the  skin  are  present,  and  no 
rational  person  would  submit  to  have  them  kept  or  washed  in  his 
room  for  similar  reasons,  but  also  for  delicacy's  sake. 

No  one  who  can  avoid  it  should  sleep  in  the  room  in  which  he 
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remains  daring  the  day.  The  beds  part  very  gradually  with  the 
exhalation  they  have  received  from  the  sleeper  daring  the  night,  and 
continue  to  vitiate  all  day  long  the  air  of  the  room,  even  though  it 
had  been  thoroaghly  aired  in  the  morning. 

Six  busy  watchmakers  do  not  spoil  the  air  nearly  so  much  as  two 
workmen  engaged  in  sawing  wood.  I  would  therefore  advise  that 
the  worktops  in  manufactories,  especially  where  much  corporeal 
exercise  is  employed,  should  be  built  rather  too  high  than  too  low, 
rather  too  airy  than  too  close,  and  be  they  ever  so  cleanly  and 
well  situated,  they  should  be  frequently  aired.  It  is  incredible  in 
how  short  a  time  in  such  cases  the  air  of  the  room  becomes  vitiated 
and  unfit  for  respiration.  The  miserable,  sick  aspect  and  the  great 
mortality  of  the  workmen  in  many  manufactories  renders  further 
proof  of  my  proposition  superfluous. 

Working  with  unclean  wool,  with  oil-colours,  or  with  things  for 
which  burning  charcoal  is  employed,  is  for  other  reasons  not  innocuous. 

But  even  though  the  air  should  not  be  altered  in  its  composition, 
it  may  become  hurtful  in  another  way  by  the  mixture  of  something 
extraneous.     Such  is  especially  moisture. 

Reservoirs  attached  to  chamber-stoves,  wherein  the  water  is  kept 
hot  for  domestic  use,  are  in  this  respect  injurious.  For  this  reason, 
also,  workmen  who  are  engaged  in  drying  wet  things  in  highly 
heated  rooms,  cabinet-makers,  turners,  potters,  bookbinders,  &c., 
are  very  liable  to  swellings  and  other  affections  proceeding  from 
relaxation  of  the  absorbents. 

A  person  who  from  an  idea  of  extreme  convenience  should,  not- 
withstanding the  vicinity  of  a  water-closet,  keep  a  night-chair  in  his 
sleeping  apartment,  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  disgusting  exhala- 
tion from  it  spoils  the  air  uncommonly,  and  renders  the  bed-chamber 
in  which  we  pass  a  third  of  our  life  (if  it  be  not  very  roomy)  a  very 
unwholesome  place  of  abode.  There  are,  however,  many  houses  so 
ill-arranged  as  either  to  have  no  water-closet  at  all,  or  where  it  is 
at  such  a  distance  as  not  to  be  very  accessible  in  the  night. 

If  this  be  the  case,  and  cannot  be  remedied,  we  should  have  a 
small  closet  constructed  of  stone  in  the  corner  of  some  public  room 
near  the  bed-chamber,  which  has  a  good  opening  to  the  outside  of 
the  house,  and  a  well  fitting  door  to  enter  at.  In  this  place  we  may, 
under  such  circumstances,  place  the  night-chair,  and  have  it  carried 
out  afterwards,  without  having  to  fear  any  vitiation  of  the  air  or  bad 
smell. 

We  should  not  permit  large,  thickly-leafed  trees  to  stand  close  to 
the  windows  of  a  house.  In  addition  to  their  preventing  the  access 
of  daylight  and  of  the  pure  air,  their  exhalations  in  the  evening  and 
at  night  are  not  very  favourable  to  health.  Trees  at  a  distance  of 
from  ten  to  twelve  paces  from  the  house  admit  the  air  much  more 
readily,  and  cannot  be  sufficiently  recommended,  as  well  on  account 
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of  their  beautiful  appearance  and  their  pleasant  shade,  as  on  account 
of  the  wholesomeness  of  their  exhalations  by  day.  If  we  have  the 
choice  we  should  have  the  windows  of  our  bed-room  to  the  east,  where 
the  view  is  quite  free,  uninterrupted  by  very  close  trees,  and  unpoi- 
soned  by  the  febrile  exhalation  from  a  marsh. 

Poverty  has  brought  many  injurious  habits  into  this  world,  one  of 
the  worst  of  which  is  that  where  persons  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life, 
especially  women,  sit  over  a  vessel  filled  with  red  hot  charcoal,  in 
order  thereby  to  save  themselves  the  expense  of  a  stove  in  winter. 
The  closer  the  room  is  shut  up  in  such  circumstances,  and  the  more 
the  external  air  is  excluded,  the  more  dangerous  and  fatal  is  this 
habit,  for  the  air  inside  will  thereby  soon  become  a  stupifying  poison. 

We  feel  a  pressive,  stupifying  headache,  that  seems  to  bore  through 
both  temples,  at  the  same  time  we  experience  an  inclination  to  vomit, 
which,  however,  is  soon  suppressed  by  a  rapidly  increasing  comatose 
state,  in  which  we  sink  helplessly  to  the  ground,  and  generally  die 
without  convulsions. 

When  the  person  falls  down  the  clothes  are  apt  to  catch  fire  from 
the  burning  charcoal,  and,  indeed,  fires  have  often  originated  in  this 
manner,  which  are  all  the  more  dangerous  because  it  is  only  when 
they  have  fairly  burst  forth  that  they  will  be  observed  by  strangers, 
seeing  that  the  person  who  originates  it  is  too  stupified  to  be  able  to 
extinguish  the  first  flames. 

Not  less  dangerous  to  life  is  it  to  close  the  valve  in  the  chimneys 
of  stoves  that  are  heated  from  within,  as  long  as  the  stove  continues 
full  of  glowing  cinders.  From  motives  of  economy,  people  often 
like  to  retain  heat  in  the  room.  An  economy  that  is  very  ill-directed. 
The  more  glowing  charcoal  there  is  in  the  stove,  and  the  tighter  the 
valve  is  closed,  the  quicker  is  the  air  vitiated,  just  as  it  is  by  a  brazier 
full  of  red  hot  charcoal  standing  free  in  the  room,  and  there  ensue 
accidents  just  as  bad  as  those  above  described,  and  not  unfrequently 
fatal. 

The  valves  in  the  chimneys  of  stoves  are  solely  intended  to  moderate 
the  draught  of  air  into  the  stove  and  the  violence  of  the  fire,  or  in  the 
event  of  the  soot  in  the  chimney  catching  fire  to  prevent  a  destructive 
conflagration  by  entirely  shutting  the  chimney.  If  this  latter  should 
happen,  every  sensible  person  will,  as  soon  as  he  Has  shut  the  valve, 
at  once  open  the  doors  and  windows  in  order  to  remove  the  air  of 
the  room  that  has  been  deteriorated  by  the  confined  fire. 

We  should  rather  seek  to  save  wood  by  using  well  constructed 
stoves,  than,  by  stopping  up  every  hole  and  cranny  in  the  doors  and 
windows,  exclude  every  breath  of  air,  as  is  done  by  many  persons 
of  slender  and  of  moderate  means.  Such  persons  must  be  ignorant 
of  the  incalculable  value  of  air,  who  paste  up  with  paper  every  chink 
and  hole,  and  even  hang  up  cloths  before  their  doors,  and  thus  retain 
all  the  unwholesome  exhalations  from  the  pores  of  the  skin  and  from 
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the  langs  in  their  small  rooms,  so  as  to  respire,  instead  of  life  and 
health,  disease  and  death.  I  have  seen  melancholy  examples  of  this 
nature,  and  I  fear  that  my  warning  will  have  some  difBcultj  in  pene- 
trating to  the  miserable  cellars  they  have  themselves  selected. 

Deathly  pale  and  spiritless,  they  feel  an  unknown  poison  permea- 
ting all  their  blood-vessels,  they  feel  their  health  gradually  being 
undermined,  just  as  the  water  that  runs  down  from  their  windows 
rots  the  window-frames ;  cachexy,  dropsical  swellings  and  pulmonary 
consumptions  carry  them  off  after  having  seen  their  children  die 
around  them  of  low,  wasting  diseases,  which  they  attribute  princi- 
pally to  teething  or  bewitchment,  or  reduced  by  rickets  to  cripples. 
Where  is  the  compassionate  man  who  will  teach  them  something 
better  ? 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  LATE  WILLUM  P. 
ESREY,  M.  D. 

BY  SILAS  S.  BROOKS,  M.  D. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  the  oldest  son  of  Joseph  Esrey,of 
Maple  Township,  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  born  at 
the  residence  of  his  father  in  the  year  1818. 

Very  early  in  his  childhood  he  manifested  a  desire  to  obtain 
knowledge,  especially  from  books,  with  which  he  was  wont  to  retire 
almost  as  soon  as  he  could  read ;  seeming  to  take  the  same  delight 
in  such  a  course  as  most  other  children  do  in  active  sport,  and 
instead  of  appropriating  his  little  means  in  the  usual  manner  of  chil- 
dren, would  expend  all  he  could  get  in  the  purchase  of  books.  Tet 
he  was  social,  lively,  fond  of  company,  would  act  his  part  in  fan  and 
frolic,  and  formed  strong  friendships  with  his  associates  during  this 
period. 

His  early  literary  education  was  obtained  at  the  pablic  schools  in 
the  neighborhood,  while  the  latter  part  was  received  at  an  academy 
in  the  vicinity,  which  was  ably  taught  by  the  worthy  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  said  township,  the  Rev.  John  M.  Bear. 

In  the  year  1841  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  with 
Walter  Williamson,  M.  D.,  now  Emeritus  Professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine  in  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  College  of  JPennsylvania. 

There  being  no  homoeopathic  medical  college  at  that  time,  he 
attended  lectures  and  graduated  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College 
of  Philadelphia. 

His  first  coarse  of  lectures  was  in  the  session  of  1842-3;  the  next 
in  the  following  winter ;  and  in  1844  he  graduated. 
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Daring  the^e  two  sessions  of  Lectures  it  was  the  lot  of  the  author 
to  form  his  acquaintance  and  enjoj  his  friendship ;  and  he  takes  plea- 
sure in  testifying,  that  Dr.  Esrey  was  a  hard  and  successful  student, 
and  pleasant  companion.  Many  hours  were  spent  in  each  others, 
company,  each  rendering  to  the  other  that  valuable  assistance  which 
is  always  in  the  power  of  fellow-students.  They  sympathized  with 
each  other  in  the  anxiety  which  is  usually  experienced,  as  the  time 
draws  nigh  for  entering  the  '^  Green  Box,"  and  administered  to  one 
another  in  the  attack  of  ^^  fever  "  that  is  often  suffered  at  this  period. 
Frequently  testing  their  knowledge  by  examinations  on  those  points 
in  which  they  feared  a  deficiency.  And  now,  right  well  does  the 
author  remember  the  last  time  they  ^'  quizzed  "  each  other ;  which 
was  the  day  previous  to  their  examination  by  the  faculty,  for  their 
degrees. 

After  graduation,  their  views  of  the  right  mode  of  practice  led 
them  in  such  different  paths  that  the  close  intercourse  was  interrupted 
for  a  few  years ;  though  they  always  entertained  profound  respect 
and  friendship  for  each  other. 

Having  received  his  degree,  Dr.  Esrey  still  remained  with  his 
preceptor,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  more  thorough  knowledge 
of  homoeopathy ;  until  the  UQxt  autumn,  when  he  went  to  Norristown, 
and  commenced  business  for  himself. 

Having  resided  there  about  a  year,  an  invitation  from  Dr. 
Williamson  brought  him  again  to  Philadelphia,  as  an  assistant  to 
Dr.  W.  Here  he  remained  nearly  a  year,  and  then  opened  an  office 
on  his  own  account  in  this  city. 

After  the  reception  of  his  medical  degrees,  he  was  obliged  to 
struggle  on  unaided  by  pecuniary  means  from  any  source  but  that 
which  accrued  from  his  practice;  for  though  his  father  was  abun- 
dantly able  to  assist  him,  he  thought  his  son,  like  other  young  men, 
tnore  likely  to  succeed  when  made  to  feel  self-dependent.  Here  the 
parent  acted  wisely,  for,  to  a  young  physician,  poverty  is  generally 
one  of  the  elementi  of  success.  This  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  exertion, 
causing  him  to  work  energetically  and  to  some  purpose  ;  a  something 
which  -must  be  done  to  ensure  success  in  a  crowded  city  ;  but  a 
something  which  the  affluent  fondling  is  not  likely  to  do. 

This  peculiar  stimulus  which  the  father  made  the  son  to  feel  had 
the  desired  effect,  though  it  is  most  probable  that  the  early  fondness 
01  Dr.  Earey  for  knowledge,  and  the  zeal  manifested  in  acquiring  his 
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profession,  with  the  industrious  and  persevering  habits  as  the 
father  had  taken  care  to  establish  in  his  son,  would  have  carried  him 
on  successfully  without  this  particular  element.  His  sister  sajs  of 
him  that  she  never  knew  him  to  fail  in  anything  he  undertook. 

And  we  see  that  he  did  worky  for  he  so  gained  the  confidence  of 
his  preceptor  and  patients,  that  when  he  parted  from  Dr.  William* 
son,  many  of  the  patients  were  disposed  to  follow  Dr.  Esrey,  and  his 
preceptor  encouraged  them  to  do  so.  Of  these  he  took  so  good  care 
that  through  their  influence  more  were  soon  added  to  their  number. 
Some  who  had  known  him  from  childhood  were  among  his  first 
patients,  and  most,  if  not  all  his  early  patients  continued  with  him 
as  long  as  he  practiced.  He  was  in  practice  here  about  eight  years, 
and  during  the  last  three  years  of  that  time,  was  very  actively 
engaged,  doing  as  much  business  as  he  desired,  and  more  than  bis 
physical  system  justified.  Indeed  his  success  in  practice  was  far 
greater  than  is  usual  in  so  large  a  city ;  in  the  short  period  of  time 
allotted  to  his  course. 

He  not  only  worked  faithfully  and  diligently  for  his  patients,  but 
took  time  from  his  proper  hours  of  rest,  for  continuing  his  literary 
as  well  as  medical  studies.  The  midnight  lamps  witnessed  him  in 
translating  several  medical  works  from  the  German  into  the  English, 
and  compiling  others  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  practitioners. 

Some  of  these  have  received  a  place  among  our  standard  works. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  "  Repertory  to  the  Materia 
Medica  of  American  Provings,"  a  work  on  "  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology,'* a  translation  from  the  German  of  "  Caspari's  Homoeopathic 
Domestic  Physician,"  and  several  smaller  works  and  articles  con- 
nected with  medicine. 

Here  the  author  would  take  the  opportunity  to  express  his  full 
approbation  of  such  a  course,  or  such  a  manner  of  spending  the 
unemployed  time  of  a  young  physician.  How  infinitely  better  than 
passing  it  in  social  company,  seeking  favor  with  this  or  that  indi- 
vidual of  influence  to  obtain  aid  in  securing  practice  ;  running  after 
the  petty  public  offices  with  the  vain  hope  that  their  occupancy  will 
bring  remunerative  business ;  or  resorting  to  the  many  other  "clap- 
trap" modes  of  seeking  employment. 

Let  every  young  physician  attend  closely  to  the  patients  he  may 
have,  and  diligently  strive  to  maintain  his  own  dignity  and  that  of 
his  profession,  by  ardently  pursuing  those  studies  which  will  enhance 
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his  qualifications  to  do  them  good;  then  he  may  rest  assured,  that 
in  due  time  they  will  se^  that  his  services  are  indispensable  to  them; 
and  will  necessarily  seek  him. 

Dr.  Esrey  was  fully  persuaded,  that  his  literary  labors  after 
graduation  were  of  great  use  in  securing  his  business  as  a  practi- 
tioner. 

Though  he  attended  to  the  ordinary  minor  surgical  practice  that 
came  in  his  way,  he  appeared  to  take  most  pleasure  in  the  medical 
part  of  his  profession.  His  talents  as  well  as  acquirements  were 
particularly  adapted  for  success  in  this  department.  For  with  a 
sympathizing  heart  which  impelled  him  promptly  to  seek  the  bedside 
of  a  fellow  creature  who  desired  his  presence,  he  carried  an  attentive 
ear,  a  calm,  dignified,  collected  and  confident  manner,  that  seemed 
to  be  quickly  communicated  to  his  patient  and  those  around ;  so  that 
confusion,  fear  and  anguish  were  speedily  dethroned,  and  quiet  hope 
reigned  in  their  stead.  These  effects  have  been  repeatedly  observed 
by  the  author  when  in  consultation  with  the  Doctor,  in  serious  and 
trying  cases.  He  generally  asked  his  patients  but  few  questions, 
which  were  strictly  to  the  purpose. 

As  a  citizen,  he  led  a  rather  private  life,  seldom  meddling  with 
public  affairs ;  though  he  kept  himself  pretty  well  informed  upon  the 
general  passing  events  of  the  world ;  his  patients  and  their  wants 
had  more  charms  for  him. 

As  a  friend  it  may  be  said  that  he  was  invaluable ;  all  who  knew 
bim  would  claim  that  he  was  theirs :  indeed,  it  has  been  said,  that 
*'  few  knew  him  but  to  love  him."  He  seemed  to  excel  in  the  good 
qualities  of  the  heart,  of  which  charity  was  prominent.  He  was 
peculiarly  sensitive  and  "modest  to  a  fault."  Even  among  the 
alopathic  physicians  he  had  many  well  wishers,  who  manifested 
sympathy  for  his  sufferings  and  sorrow  for  his  loss. 

Though  he  was  instrumental  in  converting  many  individuals  to 
homoeopathy,  he  never  introduced  the  subject  among  his  alopathic 
friends  where  he  thought  its  introduction  would  be  disagreeable. 
His  success  in  making  converts  was  mainly  accomplished  by  effi- 
ciency in  the  treatment  of  his  patients. 

Among  those  who  were  wont  to  seek  his  advice,  for  whose  welfare 
they  felt  he  was  willing  to  "  spend  and  to  be  spent,"  it  has  frequently 
been  the  lot  of  the  writer  to  hear  heart-felt  regrets,  and  affectionate 
expressions;  and  witness  the  "silent  tear,"  when  conversing  upon 
his  merits. 
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His  physical  constitution,  which  was  frail  from  birth,  and  subject 
to  occasional  attacks  of  illness,  was  poorly  adapted  to  endure  the 
fatigues  of  an  arduous  profession ;  and  we  find  that  his  unremitting 
application  had  the  sad  effect  of  producing  an  early  decline. 

There  was  probably  always  a  tendency  to  tubercular  deposite  in 
his  lungs,  but  he  enjoyed  tolerable  health  until  a  year  or  two  before 
his  death,  when  marked  signs  of  this  state  of  his  system  became 
manifest. 

During  this  latter  period  his  intimate  friends  were  apprehensiye 
of  this  condition,  and  often  endeavored  to  persuade  him  to  relinquish 
so  much  labor ;  but  when  called  to  see  a  patient,  he  would  say  to  his 
family  who  desired  him  not  to  go  out,  "  They  must  be  attended  to." 

Notwithstanding  repeated  admonitions,  he  continued  to  go,  often 
when  his  own  illness  was  greater  than  that  of  his  patient,  until 
second  month,  (Feb.)  last,  when  he  was  attacked  with  inflammation 
at  the  base  of  his  right  lung,  which  compelled  him  to  remain  at 
home.  In  a  short  time  the  other  lung  was  similarly  attacked,  and 
he  was  confined  to  the  house  until  the  middle  of  the  following  fourth 
month,  (April).  At  this  time  he  resumed  business,  though  enfeebled 
by  the  effects  of  the  pneumonia,  and  tubercular  deposite  at  the  apex 
of  the  left  lung. 

As  the  improvement  in  his  health  now  progressed  very  slowlj,  if 
at  all ;  he  and  his  friends  thought  a  resort  to  the  country  would  be 
beneficial.  Accordingly,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventh  month, 
(July)  last,  he  went  out  to  his  father  and  brother's  in  Delaware 
county,  where  he  spent  a  short  time,  and  improved  slightly,  though 
while  there  was  attacked  by  diarrhoea  which  tended  to  reduce  him. 

As  he  believed  himself  a  little  better,  and  felt  strong  enough  to 
attend  to  business,  he  came  back  and  went  to  work ;  supposing  that 
employment  to  a  moderate  degree  would  make  time  pass  more  cheer- 
fully than  idleness,  a  something  to  which  he  was  a  stranger.  After 
attending  to  his  patients  for  a  couple  of  weeks  in  the  latter  part  of 
seventh  month,  he  found  that  instead  of  gaining  he  lost  strength, 
and  beginning  to  feel  too  feeble  to  labor,  became  somewhat  di6C0U^ 
aged  concerning  his  final  recovery. 

At  this  period,  his  friends  advising  him  to  relinquish  business 
entirely  and  try  a  visit  to  the  mountains,  he  made  a  short  journey 
among  the  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  spending  the  most  of  eighth 
month  (Aug.)  at  Beaver  Meadow  and  Tamaqua. 
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Daring  this  time  his  health  remained  about  stationary,  for  the 
invigorating  effects  of  the  mountain  air  were  counteracted  by  the 
diarrhoea  which  returned  upon  him  while  there,  and  persisted  with 
more  or  less  violence  until  his  death. 

About  the  first  of  ninth  month  he  returned,  relinquished  all  ideas 
of  farther  business  pursuits  in  Philadelphia;  and  retired  to  the 
mansion  of  his  father,  the  place  of  his  birth  and  home  of  his  child- 
hood ;  with  the  hope  that  he  might  rally,  and  be  able  to  spend  the 
winter  in  the  south. 

But  death,  it  seemed,  had  marked  him  for  his  own.  For  he  now 
rapidly  declined  in  strength  until  the  28th  of  ninth  month,  when  the 
'^unwelcome  messenger"  claimed  his  victim.  He  died  in  the  thirty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age. 

His  sufferings  were  borne  with  exemplary  fortitude,  for  he  seldom 
complained  either  of  his  pain  or  of  his  disappointed  hopes.  The 
hard  lesson  of  resignation  appears  to  have  been  already  learned  by 
him,  so  that  he  met  his  approaching  end  with  the  same  composure 
that  marked  his  demeanor  when  in  the  presence  of  his  patients.  The 
*^ ruling  passion"  may  be  said  to  have  been  '^strong  in  death,"  for 
with  philosophic  coolness  he  would  feel  his  pulse,  and  compare  its 
beats  with  the  watch  until  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  last  throb  of 
the  great  central  organ  of  circulation. 

It  is  believed  however,  that  his  calmness  in  the  last  trying 
moments  of  earth,  was  the  fruit  of  that  confidence  he  experienced  in 
the  promises  of  God,  who  has  shown  that  ^^  all  things  work  together 
for  good,  to  them  that  love  him." 

Dr.  Esrey  was  never  married  ;  probably  because  he  believed  that 
such  a  condition  would  be  injudicious  for  one  whose  health  was 
always  delicate. 

His  loss  is  keenly  felt  by  all  the  homoeopathic  physicians  who 
knew  him.  Dr.  Williamson,  his  preceptor,  speaks  of  him  in  terms 
of  great  friendship,  saying  that  he  was  a  '^  faithful  student,  agree- 
able assistant  and  clear-headed  physician." 

Dr.  A.  £.  Small  says  that  he  found  in  him  the  elements  of  great- 
ness; one  of  which  was  the  faithful  performance  of  all  his  minor 
duties.  Among  these,  in  a  public  way,  was  that  of  Provisional  Se- 
eretart/y  while  Dr.  S.  was  the  secretary  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Homoeopathy.  With  Dr.  Herring  and  most  of  the  others  he  was  on 
terms  of  professional  intimacy. 
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To  the  cause  of  Homoeopatlij,  his  example  and  inflnence  were  of 
great  importance,  for  he  was  so  firm  a  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  that 
law  of  cure,  that  he  would  almost  never  use  or  permit  the  employ- 
ment of  any  other  mode  of  treatment  or  remedy  where  he  had  the 
control. 

When  asked,  as  he  sometimes  was,  by  a  patient  whether  he  or 

she  might  use  this  or  that  allopathic  remedy,  he  would  say  in  that 

decided  and  pleasant  manner  which  carried  the  conviction  that  he 

was  right,  "  you  may  do  so  if  you  like,  but  I  think  you  can  do  better 

without  it." 

Philadelphia,  12  mo.  Ithj  1866. 


ALOPATHIC  MEDICAL  TREATMENT 

Of  Cataract  hy  the  Iodide  of  Potassium  and  Liquor  Ammmix* 


BT  X.   GABIAUOPAZ. 


1st  Case.  Man  aged  50,  sufiering  for  three  months  with  almost 
total  loss  of  sight  in  the  left  eye ;  capsular  cataract  nearly  complete. 
Blistering  on  the  temporal  region  with  the  liquor  ammonia.  The 
opacity  of  the  lens  had  entirely  disappeared  in  two  months,  and  up 
to  this  time  has  not  returned. 

2nd.  Case.  Man  aged  30 ;  failing  of  the  sight  for  two  years  > 
total  loss  of  it  in  the  left  eye;  soft  lenticular  cataract.  Thirty 
centigrammes  of  iodine  of  potassium  daily  with  blistering  and  am- 
monia. Operation. performed  three  months  after;  the  cataract  had 
become  semi-fiuid ;  no  change  in  the  cataract  of  the  right  eye. 

3d  Case.  Woman  aged  40,  of  hysteric  disposition.  Incomplete 
hard  cataracts  of  both  eyes,  of  one  year's  duration.  The  patient 
could  still  discover  objects  brought  close  to  the  eye,  and  those  of 
some  size.  Iodine  of  potassium  and  the  liquor  ammonia.  Improve- 
ment in  the  sight  after  two  months :  she  could  sew  after  five  months ; 
under  treatment  for  seven  months.  The  opacity  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared and  the  lens  lost  its  dull  whitish  appearance,  and  there 
remained  in  the  centra  of  the  pupils  a  small  opaque  spot  corres- 
ponding to  the  nucleus  of  the  lens. 

4th  Case.  Woman  aged  50.  Hard  capsulo*lenticular  cataract  of 
three  years'  duration ;  incipient  cataract  of  the  same  nature  in  the 
left  eye.  The  same  treatment  pursued  during  six  months.  The 
opacity  in  the  left  eye  has  almost  totally  disappeared.  It  remains 
however,  almost  as  weak  as  at  the  commencement.  No  change  in 
the  right  eye. — M  Porvenir  Medico. — American  Lancet. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

(Oontinmd  flmn  paff*  6128.) 
PARTIAL   PARALYSIS. 

Partial  paralysis  mftj  also  be  produced  by  cold  acting  upon  the  sen- 
tient extremities  of  nerves^  occasioning  loss  of  power  in  the  nerves 
of  the  part.  It  may  be  brought  on  by  intemperenoe«  excessive  sexual 
indulgence  or  self-abusCy  and  by  whatever  agency  that  may  inter- 
mpt  in  any  degree  the  function  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

In  regard  to  the  prospect  of  effecting  a  cure  of  the  various  kinds 
of  partial  paralysis,  much  will  depend  upon  the  morbid  condition. 
If  there  is  complete  destruction  of  the  nerves  proceeding  to  any 
single  part,  no  cure  can  be  effected ;  but  if  there  be  merely  a  com* 
pressing  cause,  such  as  may  arise  from  a  tumour,  this  may  be 
removed  by  proper  treatment.  Those  instances  of  paralysis  that 
result  from  poison  by  lead  or  arsenic  taken  into  the  system,  are,  no 
doubt,  curable.  That  which  may  result  from  teething  may  pass 
away  when  the  cause  subsides.  The  prognosis  depends  very  much 
upon  the  morbific  influence,  and  the  length  of  time  the  patient 
has  been  afflicted.  That  which  has  continued  for  a  long  time,  is 
liable  to  resist  the  effect  of  remedial  means  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  recent  cases,  and  much  doubt  exists  of  effecting 
a  perfect  restoration  when  the  cause  is  so  obscure  as  not  to  be 
recognized. 

The  experience  of  the  writer  in  the  treatment  of  several  cases  of 
local  paralysis,  leads  him  to  believe  that  the  effect  of  homoeopathic 
remedies  is  frequently  successful. 

For  Paralysis  op  thb  Brain,  which  is  denoted  by  loss  of  mental 
and  moral  manifestation,  and  an  absence  of  sensation  in  the  part. 
— 6\fprum  €U!eiicum» 

For  Paralysis  op  thb  Organs  op  Spbbch,  Belladonna  has 

sometimes  proved  effectual.    In  a  case  occurring  after  rush  of  blood 

to  the  head,  in  a  gentleman  about  fifty  years  of  age,  Belladonna  6th 

was  given  in  daily  doses  for  ten  days  without  any  perceptible  benefit. 

Sulphur  was  then  given  at  night  and  Belladonna  in  the  morning, 

for  four  days,  which  evidently  produced  a  salutary  effect ;  the  power 

of  speech  was  gradually  recovered,   and  at  length  a  complete 

restoration.    In  another  case,  which  seemed  to  occur  from  no  dcfi- 

39 
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nable  cause,  where  there  was  complete  loss  of  speech,  Orapliites  and 
Causticum  had  a  good  eifect.  In  a  child  ten  years  of  age,  who  had 
suffered  from  an  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  afterwards 
with  loss  of  speech,  CaiLSticum  and  China  in  the  sixth  ultimatuniy 
afforded  a  satisfactory  result.  The  writer  has  used  these  remedies, 
however,  in  another  case  without  effect,  where  partial  restoration  was 
effected  by  Belladonna. 

Several  cases  of  paralyns  of  the  tongue  have  come  under  the 
writer's  observation,  and  in  one  in  particular,  where  the  patient  was 
very  much  prostrated,  China^  in  the  tincture,  was  given  in  drop  doses 
with  good  effect,  although  Belladonna^  Oauaticum  and  Ihdeamara 
appeared  to  accomplish  but  little  before.  If  paralysis  of  the  tongue 
occurs  from  acute  Hydrocephalus,  HyoBoyamuM  may  prove  of  ser- 
vice ;  if  from  suppressed  eruption.  Graphites  ;  if  after  an  attack  of 
epilepsy.  Belladonna  or  Stramonium.  In  some  cases  of  long 
standing  paralysis  of  the  organs  of  speech,  and  of  the  tongue  ia 
particular,  the  effects  of  remedies  did  not  become  apparent  for  some 
time.  In  such  cases,  however,  Cau%ticum  and  Graphites  may  be 
employed.  In  case  of  paralysis  of  one  arm,  Pulsatilla,  Miss 
Mehetable  Pancost,  aged  39,  after  a  severe  attack  of  vomiting,  suf- 
fered paralysis  of  the  right  arm  and  hand,  Pulsatilla  given  every 
twenty-four  hours  effected  a  cure  in  little  more  than  a  weeL  In 
case  of  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities,  Nux  vomica  may  prove 
of  essential  service.  When  one  side  becomes  paralyzed,  Camticwn 
Coccidus  and  Lachesis  are  among  the  most  prominent  remedies.  If 
partial  paralysis  occurs  after  rheumatism,  China,  Ferrum  and  RvJta 
may  be  regarded  the  most  prominent  remedies  of  the  group  to  be 
consulted. 

There  is  no  resort  but  to  internal  remedies  when  any  of  the  inter- 
nal organs  become  the  seat  of  paralysis, — but  friction  may  be 
resorted  to  with  benefit  when  the  local  paralysis  involves  some  of 
the  external  muscles  of  locomotion,  as 

Paralysis  of  the  Bladder  requires  the  internal  administration 
of  Arsenicumy  JTellehorus,  &c. 

Paralysis  of  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder  requires  Arsenicum^ 
SelLj  Cicuta,  Dulc,  Hyoscy.^  Lach.,  &c.  The  Arsenicum,  Duk. 
and  ffyos.  being  the  most  prominent  of  the  group. 

Paralysis  of  the  Sphincter  ani. — Aeon.,  Bell,  Syosc,  Laur. 

Paralysis  of  the  Intestinal  Canal. — Phosphorus. 

Paralysis  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Extremities  in  general. 
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^Bett.y  Bry.^  Oocculus,  Nux  wm.,  Bhtis. — These  sereral  remedies 
maybe  applied  externally  as  well  as  internally,  in  the  following  way  : 
First,  second,  or  third  dilations,  five  drops  in  a  tumbler  of  water  may 
be  dermically  applied  over  the  region  of  the  difficulty. 

Friction  over  the  region  of  the  paralysis,  by  rubbing  with  the 
hand,  may  have  a  salutary  effect; — but  counter-irritants  seldom 
accomplish  anything  favorable  for  the  patient.  The  very  irritation 
they  occasion  may  be  thrown  back  upon  the  seat  of  the  affection  so  as 
to  aggravate  rather  than  ameliorate  the  difficulty. 

In  regard  to  local  paralysis  affecting  different  parts  of  the  organs 
of  prehension,  locomotion,  &c. 

In  THB  TRBATMBNT  OP  Paraltsis  OF  THB  Arms. — Cdlcateay  Calc. 
pho8.y  CoccultiSy  Nux  vomica^  Bhun^  i^epice^  are  the  most  prominent 
remedies.  Ohinay  Ferrunty  Lyeop.y  Belladonna  and  Veratrum  may 
be  consulted  for  particular  cases. 

For  Rheumatic  Paralysis  of  the  Arms,  CJiina  and  Coeculus 
Ferrum  or  Tart.  em.  have  been  employed. 

For  Paraltsis  of  thb  Elbow. — Mezereum  and  Petroleum. 

For  Paralysis  of  thb  Finqbr  joints. — Calcarea^  Calc.  phoe.j 
Magn.  C.  and  Pho9. 

For  Paralysis  of  the  Thumbs. — Magn.  0. 

For  Paralysis  of  the  Lower  Extremities. — Belladonna^  Coc^ 
eulusj  Nux  vomica  and  Rhu9y  are  among  the  most  decidedly  useful 
remedies,  and  also  Bryonia^  Chinin,,  JodattM  and   Veratrum. 

For  Paralysis  of  the  Feet — Oleander  would  seem  to  occupy 
the  most  prominent  place,  and  Ars.y  China  and  Plumb,  may  be 
consulted. 

For  Paralysis  of  the  Knee  and  Knee  joints. — Ambr.y  Are.^ 
Baryt.  c. 

For  Paralysis  of  Legs. — Aconite  and  Ar%enicum. 

For  Paralysis  of  the  Tarsal  joints. — Oleander y  or  perhaps 
Chinay  Arsenicum  and  Plumbum. 

For  Paralysis  of  the  Thighs. — AconitCy  Aurumy  Ohelidonumy 
Majus. 

For  Paralysis  of  the  Lungs. — The  most  prominent  remedies 
are  Arsenicumy  Carbo.  veg.y  Ipeeacuanhay  Lachesis  and  Opium.-^ 
Those  holding  a  subordinate  relation — Barytay  CfraphiteSy  Sam- 
bucusy  or  else  Aurumy  Camphor^  Chinoy  Pulsatilla  and  Tart.  em. 

For  Paralysis  of  the  Lungs  from  Congestion  of  Blood.— 
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Aconite,  Ipecac,  Phoipharw  and  Samiucys,  or  else  Bell.,  Bry. 
and  China. 

For  Paraltbis  of  thb  Lungs  of  Old  Pboplb,  Lachuit  and 
Opium,  or  else  Arsenicum,  Aurum,  Carlo  veg.  uid  ChifM^ 

For  Paraltbib  of  the  Lungs  after  a  Catarrh. — Arsenicwn, 
Tart,  em.,  or  else  China,  Camphor  and  Ipecac.  For  the  eame  diffi- 
culty in  children,  Aco^iite  and  3amiueu$* 

Daring  treatment  the  utmost  care  should  be  exercised  in  all  cases 
to  guard  against  agents  that  may  interfere  with  the  action  of  reme- 
dies. The  patient  should  have  the  invigorating  effects  of  a  good 
atmosphere  in  well  ventilated  apartments. 

There  are  numerous  difficulties  that  affect  the  whole  system — that 
may  implicate  the  nerves— -or  that  the  excitement  of  the  nervovs 
system  is  the  chief  agent  in  producing,  among  which  we  find, 

palpitation  of  the  heart,     (palpitatio  cordis.) 

The  beating  of  the  heart  may  be  caused  by  nervous  irritatioa 
alone,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  effect  of  violent  emotions,  as  fright 
or  anxiety,  upon  the  organ.  Great  debility  of  the  nervous  system 
may  occasion  the  difficulty,  and  also  severe  pain  may  so  act  upon 
the  nerves  as  to  cause  a  violent  beating  of  the  heart.  It  is  often  the 
case  that  this  affection  is  mistaken  for  organic  disease  of  the 
heart,  when  well  chosen  remedies  for  nervous  irritation  will  care  the 
affection.  When  the  whole  system  suffers  from  debility,  the  weak- 
ened condition  of  the  nerves  may  give  rise  to  innumerable  sufferings, 
and  none  more  frequently  than  palpitation  of  the  heart. 

When  this  affection  arises  from  debilitating  losses,  such  as 
hemorrhage  or  diarrhoea,  China  may  exert  a  beneficial  influeuce 
in  promoting  the  recuperation  of  the  system  so  as  to  obviate  the 
difficulty. 

When  some  violent  emotion,  as  grief,  produces  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  Ignatia  will  in  all  probability  afford  relief.^ 

When  produced  from  fright  or  fear,  Opium  may  have  a  quieUng 
effect,  so  as  to  overcome  the  affection. 

When  connected  with  the  menstrual  function,*  Pulso^tZla  will 
relieve,  and  also  when  the  nerves  have  become  excited  from  having 
taken  into  the  stomach  a  rich  quality  of  food,  as  fat  meats  or  gravy. 

For  the  excitement  of  the  nervous  system  produced  by  indigestion 
occasioning  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  espedally  at  night,  Nu» 
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vomica  may  proonre  relief  for  the  patient^  and  also,  if  the  nerves 
have  been  ezoited  from  intoxicating  drinks,  producing  palpitation, 
Nuz  vomica  may  have  a  good  effect.  When  connected  with  sick 
headache  in  females  of  delicate  constitution,  or  those  suffering  from 
prolapsus  uteri,  Sepia  may  produce  a  good  effect  upon  the  patient. 

Anenicum  may  relieve  palpitation  of  the  heart  when  it  accom- 
panies a  paroxysm  of  nervous  asthma*  When  it  supervenes  upon 
the  debility  produced  by  acute  febrile  difficulty,  China  will  in  most 
cases  relieve. 

When  the  action  of  the  heart  is  considerable,  and  believed  to 
result  from  nervous  debility  alone,  CfhamomiUaf  Puhatillay  Valerian^ 
and  even  Nuof  vomica^  may  be  consulted. 

In  highly  excitable  nervous  temperaments,  when  there  are  palpi- 
tation and  anxiety,  ArMenicum^  Nux  vomica  and  PuUatUla ;  qt^ 
perhaps,  Caharea  and  Ignatia  may  be  called  into  requisition. 

In  the  treatment  of  all  nervous  si^ections,  it  is  manifestly  impos- 
sible to  be  properly  guided  except  by  the  symptoms,  which  alone 
are  capable  of  indicating  the  remedies  to  be  employed. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

BT  0.  ■.  TOOTBAKIB. 

WiLLAN  and  Batbman  have  divided  these  diseases  {or  rather  those 
diseases  which  have  usually  been  considered  as  such  in  medical 
writings)  into  the  following  classes:  1.  Rashes,  2.  Pimples,  8, 
Vesicles,  4.  Pustules,  5.  Scales,  6.  Tubercles,  7.  Discolora- 

TIONS,  8.   CaYPTOQAMI.  N 

L  BASHB8. 

A  superficial  redness,  difiosed,  or  in  patches,  disappearing  nnder 
pressure,  and  commonly  ending  in  desquamation. 

Rashes  have  been  divided  into  Rubeola,  Scarlatina,  Erysipelas. 
Erythema,  Roseola  and  Urticaria,  Rubeola,  Scarlatina  and  Erysipe- 
las are  BsuaUy  regarded  as  fevers,  and  as  such  should  receive  distinct 
consideration.  Erythema^  Roseola  and  Urticaria,  will  receive  atten- 
tion in  this  place. 

1.  bbythema. 
Is  perhaps  the  most  simple  of  all  eruptive  diseases.    It  may  arise 
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only  from  friction^  and  may  be  perceived  in  its  incipient  state,  by 
simply  rubbing  any  portion  of  the  skin  rapidly  with  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  or  with  any  rough  substance. 

Simple  friction,  if  long  continued,  produces  permanent  expansion 
and  disorganization  of  the  surface,  which  is  one  of  the  forms  of 
Erythema,  called  Intertrigo  or  chafing.  It  sometimes  occurs  in 
the  folds  of  integument,  as  in  the  neck,  axilla,  groin,  &c.,  of  persons 
disposed  to  fat,  and  of  delicate  skin,  also  in  young  infants. 

Another  form  appears  to  be  created  by  long  continued  pressure, 
as  in  bed-ridden  patients. 

Rubefacient  substances,  acrid  secretions  or  excretions,  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  and  various  local  irritations  may  produce  a 
similar  affection,  one  form  of  which  not  unfrequently  results  from 
dropsical  distention  of  the  extremities.  In  this  latter  case  it  usually 
appears  in  smooth,  shining,  uniform  patches,  more  or  less  confluent, 
and,  if  considerable,  may  induce  febrile  action. 

If  the  patient  be  very  feeble  it  may  assume  a  purple  hue,  and 
even  end  in  Gangrene. 

Erythema,  depending  on  constitutional  causes,  may  appear  on  the 
face,  limbs,  breast,  or  even  extend  over  any  portion  of,  dr  over  the 
whole  body.  It  may  appear  in  patches,  distinct  or  confluent,  with 
a  sense  of  heat  and  tingling,  but  without  severe  or  burning  pains. 
This  form  is  frequently  attended  with  fever,  depression  of  spirits,  a 
sense  of  debility,  pains  in  the  limbs,  and  its  sudden  retrocessioiiiDaj 
give  rise  to  various  acute  conditions. 

Desquamation  of  the  cuticle  usually  follows,  and  if  on  the  scalp, 
the  hair  often  falls  off. 

Remsbibs. — If  Erythema  arise  from  any  mechanical  cause,  the  first 
tind  principal  remedy  is  Arnica^  which  may  also  be  adapted  to  many  of 
the  constitutional  conditions  from  which  Erythema  might  be  sup- 
posed to  arise.  It  is  especially  indicated  if  the  skin  assume  a 
bhush  red  color,  as  in  bed-ridden  patients,  if  it  appear  in  spots,  and 
if  there  be  heat  in  the  face,  head,  or  upper  parts,  with  coldness  of 
the  lower  extremities.  It  is  highly  esteemed  for  bed-ridden  patients, 
erosion  of  the  nipples,  and  for  excoriations  from  constant  exposure 
to  heat* 

ChamomiUa^  is  adapted  to  the  excoriations  of  infants,  especiaOy 
Vt  Arnica  be  insuflScienti  and  if  the  exudation  from  the  excoriated 
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surfaces  be  acrid,  and  the  skin  exhibit  a  tendency  to  ulceration,  also 
for  adults  of  sour  acrid  secretions,  and  of  unhealthy  skin. 

Sulphur  may  follow  Chamomilla^  and  should  be  exhibited  for 
similar  conditions  where  Chamomilla  has  produced  improvement,  if 
the  improvement  has  ceased.  The  three  remedies  above  named  will 
cure  the  majority  of  cases. 

Of  other  remedies  a  preference  may  be  given  to  Ar^enicumj  for 
weak,  cachectic  individuals,  of  unhealthy  skin,  especially  if  the  skin 
be  bluish,  or  if  the  excoriations  have  taken  on  ulceration,  having  a^ 
bluish  or  purple  appearance.  In  dropsical  subjects  it  should  be  ex- 
hibited after  or  in  alternation  with  PulBatilla^  or  Bryonia  also  in 
the  Erythema  which  follows  intermittents,  these  remedies  may  be 
regarded  as  among  the  most  certain  to  effect  a  cure.  If  Erythema 
end  in  Gangrene,  Ar9enicum  of  course  would  never  be  forgotten. 

Calcarea  for  scrofulous  children,  and  for  Erythema  dependant 
upon  constitutional  causes,  where  Sulphur  and  Chamomilla  have 
proved  insufficient,  for  persons  disposed  to  fat,  of  unhealthy  skin,  easy 
to  take  on  ulceration,  and  wherever  any  case  obstinately  resists  the 
influence  of  other  remedies,  especially  after  N'ux  vomica  or  Pulsatilla. 

Caustieum  for  excoriation  of  the  lips  and  their  commissures,  also 
of  the  nipples,  and  for  children  after  other  remedies  have  been  tried 
with  incomplete  success. 

Carbo  vegetabiliSj  excoriations  especially  under  the  arm  pits,  and  ' 
in  the  perineum,  with  oozing ;  and  if  followed  by  blisters,  from  riding 
on  horseback,  Oarbo  animalis. 

Excoriations  caused  by  the  heat  of  summer  generally  require 
Arnicaj  Nux  vomica,  Lycopodium  and  Sulphur, 

Of  bed-rid  patients,  Arnica,  Plumbum. 

Of  the  nipples,  Arnica,  Calcarea,  Sulphur,  Rhu%  toxicodendron, 
or  Chamomilla^  Caustieum,  Graphites,  Lycopodium,  Nux  vomica, 
Sepise  sulphur.  ^ 

For  children,  Chamomilla,  Sulphur,  Lycopodium,  Sepiee,  Cal- 
carea. 

2.    SCARLET  RASH,   (rOSEOLA.) 

Differs  from  Erythema  in  the  efflorescence  being  of  a  rose  color, 
and  variously  figured,  but  it  is  without  pimples  or  any  regular  out- 
lines. It  sometimes  appears  like  the  exanthems,  and  is  attended 
with  fever,  and  sometimes  as  a  mere  eruption.    It  usually  com- 
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mences  "Vfith  specks  or  small  patches,  on  the  face,  neck  or  breast. 
These  patches  may  remain  distinct,  but  usually  coalesce,  and  at 
times  cover  large  portions  of  the  body.  Febrile  symptoms,  gastric 
derangement,  or  other  constitutional  disturbance  may  be  observed 
two  or  three  days  before  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  and  may 
subside  along  with  it,  or  be  continued^  after  its  disappearance, 
or  there  may  be  no  constitutional  symptoms  whatever  observable. 
There  may  be  a  diffused  redness  as  in  scarlet  fever,  or  it  may  be 
distinct  like  measles,  with  irregular  elevated  patches,  from  a  mere 
point  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  may  recede  and  return  several 
times  within  a  few  days  before  taking  its  final  leave,  or  it  may  con- 
tinue but  a  brief  period  and  then  disappear  altogether.  Its  too  sudden 
disappearance  may  be  followed  by  nausea,  pain  in  the  limbs,  head- 
ache, giddiness,  faintness,  and  the  various  symptoms  of  internal 
irritation.  It  is  never  contagious,  nor  does  one  attack  afford  any 
security  against  a  second  or  a  third,  which  may  again  be  incited  by 
similar  causes.  It  is  usually  accompanied  with  sensations  of  itehing 
or  tingling. 

It  closely  resembles  Erythema,  from  which  it  is  sometimes  dis- 
tinguished with  difficulty.  Erythema  is  usually  followed  with 
desquamation  of  the  cuticle.  Roseola  is  without  desquamation, 
Roseola  is  more  sudden  in  its  appearance  and  more  ephemeral  in  its 
character.  Erythema  is  more  lasting  in  its  duration,  and  is  less 
frequently  attended  with  acute  febrile  irritation. 

It  is  much  more  frequently  confounded  with  scarlet  fever,  and 
measles,  as  it  not  unfrequently  prevails  at  the  same  time ;  scarlet 
fever  is  usually  accompanied  with  sore  throat,  measles  with  catarrh 
and  cough.  Roseola  with  neither.  In  Roseola  the  eruption  is 
brighter,  or  more  rose-colored,  more  regular  than  scarlatina,  and 
without  the  crescent  form  of  measles.  When  Roseola  is  attended 
with  sore  throat,  it  appears  like  Scarlatina,  when  with  catarrh  and 
cough,  like  Measles,  and  it  can  sometimes  only  be  distinguished  with 
certainty  after  the  termination  of  the  disease.  It  may  be  compli- 
cated in  either  of  these  diseases,  as  a  precursor  of  the  eruption  in 
the  early  stages,  and  may  not  disappear  until  the  eruption  of  the 
exanthem  is  fully  established. 

Rembdibs. — As  this  affection  is  often  ephemeral  in  its  character, 
when  incited  by  slight  causes,  and  independent  of  any  deep  seated 
constitutional  disturbance,  it  may  not  always  seem  to  require  medical 
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interference.  In  a  majority  of  eases,  bowerer,  it  is  symptomatic  of 
febrile  action,  or  of  some  oonstitational  dyscrasia,  and  should  become 
an  indication  to  the  physician  for  the  solution  of  appropriate  reme- 
dies. 

Aconiie  is  a  frequently  indicated  remedy,  especially  if  there  be 
much  febrile  action,  heat  and  dryness  of  the  skin»  with  tingling  itcb- 
iog,  and  in  all  cases  if  the  eruption  be  accompanied  with  fever  as  in 
the  various  exaathems. 

BeUadannaj  if  the  eruption  simulate  scarlatina,  if  there  be  sore 
throat,  flushed  face,  watery  eyes,  also  if  there  be  much  redness  of 
the  skin,  if  the  redness  appear  in  spots,  with  pulse  quick  and  small, 
and  when  from  repercussion  of  the  eruption  delirium  ensues,  with  diffi- 
culty of  respiration  and  dilated  pupils,  or  with  twitchings  and  jerk- 
ittgs,  and  uneasy  restlessness. 

Bryonia  may  follow  B$Uadonna  ox  Aconite  in  cases  where  Roseola 
simulates  Morbilliy  and  if  there  be  cough,  especially  if  there  be  a 
yellow  tinge  to  the  eruption,  or  to  the  skin,  and  if  there  be  tingling 
itching. 

OhamcmilUty  if  there  be  gastric  disturbance,  restlessness,  bitter- 
ness of  the  mouth,  and  especially  for  children  during  dentition,  in 
which  case  it  may  often  be  followed  advantageously  with  CalcareOj 
CarbonicOf  or  Sulphur* 

Nux  vomiea^  also,  if  there  be  gastric  disturbance,  uneasy  restless- 
ness, and  irritability,  costiveness,  or  sluggish  inactivity  of  th^ 
stomach  and  bowels,  oolic,  or  diarrhoea  with  gripings,  and  also  if  it 
be  attended  with  nausea,  sour,  acrid  and  burning  eructations,  tingling 
burning,  itching  of  the  skin,  with  a  sense  of  torpidity  when  touched. 
PuUatUla^  also,  if  there  be  gastric  disturbance  with  diarrhoea,  or 
with  suppression  of  accustomed  secretions,  the  eruption  generally 
resembling  measles,  with  tingling,  itching  or  pricking,  as  if  from  the 
stings  of  ants. 

Rhu%  toxicodendron^  if  it  occurs  from  sudden  changes  of  weather^ 
and  especially  from  cold  damp  weather,  if  the  tingling,  itching  and 
burning  be  attended  with  a  sensation  of  crawling,  as  of  a  worm, 
and  especially  if  it  be  worse  at  night  and  in  bed. 

Sulphur  always  after  other  remedies ;  and  in  a  few  chronic  cases 
where  there  is  a  predisposition  to  such  eruptions,  Calcarea^  Aneni- 
cunif  Cfraphites^  and  perhaps  Sepia^  will  be  found  to  be  necessary 
and  useful  remedies. 
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8.  NBTTLB  RASHy  (URTICARIA.) 

This  affection  is  characterized  by  elevations  of  the  cuticle  of  s 
somewhat  circular  form,  whence  it  )ias  received  the  appellation  of 
wheels,  usually  surrounded  by  a  diffused  redness,  and  always  attended 
by  itching,  tingling,  stinging,  or  burning.  These  elevations  are  of 
various  sizes,  generally  roundish  in  shape,  or  may  be  oblong,  slightly 
hard,  and  whitish,  but  sometimes  redder  than  the  healthy  skin. 
They  never  contain  any  liquid,  and  have  no  tendency  to  suppurate. 
The  disease  is  never  contagious. 

The  acute  form  of  the  disease  may  commence  with  fever,  or  the 
fever  may  precede  the  eruption ;  attended  with  gastric  and  nervoiis 
affections,  nausea,  headache,  faintness,  languor,  chilliness,  &c.  On 
the  occurrence  of  the  rash  these  symptoms  usually  disappear,  the 
skin  rising  up  in  patches,  surrounded  by  a  vivid  redness ;  the  eleva- 
tions themselves  most  frequently  assuming  a  white  appearance. 
Rubbing  or  scratching  greatly  increases  the  eruption,  often  causmg 
it  to  appear  upon  apparently  healthy  portions  of  the  surface.  It  is 
generally  most  abundant  on  the  inside  of  the  arms,  and  about  the 
shoulders,  loins,  and  thighs,  though  it  may  appear  on  any  portion  of 
the  surface,  or  perhaps  even  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  mouth  and 
throat.  It  comes  and  goes  irregularly,  often  disappears  in  the  day 
and  returns  in  the  evening,  or  appears  on  undressing  and  on  retiring 
to  bed.  The  eruption  at  times  disappears  in  a  few  minutes,  at 
other  times  not  'for  hours,  and  an  attack  may  last  with  frequent 
changes  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  At  the  close  there  is  usually  some 
desquamation  of  the  skin.  A  complete  retrocession  of  the  rash  dur* 
ing  the  progress  of  the  complaint  frequently  gives  rise  to  alarming 
symptoms,  which  subside  at  its  reappearance. 

If  the  attack  be  occasioned  by  improper  or  unwholesome  food  or 
drinks  there  is  usually  pain  at  the  epigastrium,  nausea,  vertigo,  and 
uneasiness,  and  on  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  the  face,  neck 
and  even  the  whole  body  may  appear  much  swollen,  red  and  flushed, 
interspersed  here  and  there  with  wheel-like  elevations,  single,  or  in 
clusters,  with  intolerable  heat,  tingling  and  itching.  The  patient 
may  also  suffer  from  oppressed  breathing,  almost  threatening  suffo- 
cation ;  or  the  pain,  nausea,  vertigo,  and  oppression  at  the  stomach 
may  become  alarmingly  severe  ;  this  violence,  however,  is  not  likely 
under  proper  treatment,  to  continue  many  hours,  and  the  patient 
generally  recovers  in  a  few  days. 
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Nettlb  Bash  has  been  known  to  assame  an  intermittent  charac- 
ter, either  as  an  attendant  on  intermittent  fever  or  otherwise,  occor- 
ring  in  paroxysms,  either  daily  or  every  two  or  foar  days,  or  even 
at  longer  intervals. 

In  chronic  cases,  the  eruption  after  disappearing  for  a  considerable 
period,  may  often  be  renewed  again  from  slight  causes,  the  wheels 
being  generally  whiter,  and  with  less  redness  of  the  surrounding  sur- 
face. There  is  the  characteristic  tingling,  itching  or  stinging,  and 
the  complaint  is  constantly  recurring  for  months  or  years.  At 
times  the  wheels  attain  to  a  considerable  size,  and  appear  as  small 
tumors,  in  the  loins,  or  on  the  limbs.  These  tumors  may  extend 
over  a  suiTface  of  several  inches,  may  interfere  with  motion,  and  be- 
come hot  and  painful,  or  tender  to  the  touch.  They  usually  subside 
in  a  few  hours,  and  leave  a  sensation  as  if  bruised.  This  is  called 
urticaria  tuberosa. 

The  wheels  may  continue  for  days  or  even  weeks,  although  the 
redness  has  entirely  disappeared.  This  form  is  called  uif^ticaria 
persistens. 

If  as  in  a  few  cases  the  eruption  does  not  appear,  or  only  a  very 
few  wheels  which  shortly  disappear,  whilst  the  stinging  and  itching 
continue,  and  as  if  needles  were  being  ran  into  the  skin,  it  is  termed 
urticaria  subcutanea. 

Urticaria  is  somewhat  difficult  to  distinguish  from  one  of  the  forms 
of  Lichen,  but  Lichen  is  always  papulous,  Urticaria  never. 

Treatment. — ^For  acute  Urticaria  the  principal  remedies  are 
Aeonitej  Bryonia^  Dulcamara^  Ntix  vomica^  Pho9phoru%j  Rhu9 
tozieodendranj  Urtiea  urens. 

Aconite  may  be  given  in  all  eruptive  diseases,  when  the  eruption 
is  preceded  by  fever,  with  hot  dry  skin,  quick  pulse,  restlessness, 
and  anxiety. 

Bryonia,  if  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  eruption  is  followed 
by  difficulty  of  breathing,  pain  in  the  breast,  and  pluritic  or 
pneumonic  conditions  with  cough ;  or  pain  in  the  head  with  soreness, 
aggravated  by  movement. 

JDulcamara,  if  an  attack  follow  exposure  to  cold  and  damp 
weather,  and  if  there  be  diarrhoea  with  violent  itching  and  burning. 

Ifux  vomica,  if  from  a  disordered  stomach,  with  nausea,  vomiting, 
&c.,  constipation,  or  in  persons  subject  to  affections  of  the  liver  and 
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Stomach,  diBcontfUted  restlessneeSy  cramps,  conynlaions,  and  otber 
alarming  symptoms,  in  which  case  also  Belladonna  will  be  found 
useful ;  also  for  drunkards,  coffee-drinkers,  wine-bibbers,  &;c« 

PuUatiUa^  when  the  gastric  symptoms  are  predominant,  with 
diarrhoea,  chilliness,  disposition  to  weep  and  lament,  headache  and 
shuddering,  especially  if  there  be  considerable  swelling  and  hard- 
ness, the  itching  and  stinging  being  aggravated  at  night  and  by  the 
heat  of  the  bed. 

PhosphortUj  for  symptoms  similar  to  Bryonia,  and  especially  after 
Ithuij  if  there  be  paleness,  torpidity,  and  tension  of  the  skin,  cloudi- 
ness, dizziness,  and  vertigo,  with  constrictive,  stinging  and  burning 
pains,  and  crawlings  in  the  skin. 

Mhus  toxicodendron  after  Bryonies  if  that  remedy  is  insnfScient, 
and  especially  if  the  patient  is  worse  at  night  and  in  bed,  also  if  it 
arise  from  change  of  weather,  from  cold  damp  weather,  and  if  its 
disappearance  is  followed  by  constrictive  stinging  pains,  with  crawl- 
ings, shiverings  as  if  from  cold  water,  and  itchings. 

Urtica  urenSy  when  the  eruption  is  distinct,  when  there  is  burning 
stinging  and  itching,  and  when  there  is  little  constitutional  distur- 
bance. 

Among  other  remedies  may  be  mentioned  Anenieuf^  when  the 
blotches  are,  large  and  white,  appear  in  clusters,  and  are  attended 
with  intolerable  burning,  itching,  and  stinging ;  Ipecacuanha  when 
there  are  pricking  pains  as  of  needles,  with  nausea  or  vomiting,  and 
especially  if  the  patient  scratch  till  vomiting  ensue;  Bepar  sulphuris 
has  been  recommended  where  there  are  catarrhal  symptoms  affecting 
the  head,  especially  if  worse  on  one  side ;  Oalcarea  to  reproduce  the 
eruption,  when  other  remedies  fail ;  Sulphur  also  for  symptoms 
similar  to  Ithue  toxicodendron^  and  after  other  remedies,  to  repro- 
duce the  eruption,  will  often  be  found  a  necessary  and  invaluable 
remedy. 


Jtecapitulatton. 

For  the  itching,  burning,  stinging,  &c.,  attendant  on  the  eruption, 
all  the  remedies  are  adopted. 

For  the  fever  Aconite  especially,  and  afterwards  all  the  remedies. 

For  disappearance  of  the  eruption  Bryonia^  RhuBy  PhoiphoruSf 
Oalcarea  and  Sulphur. 
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For  gastric  affbctioDB,  Nux  vtymiaay  PuUatillaj  Ipecacuanha, 

For  chest  affections,  difficulty  of  breathing,  cough,  &c.,  Bryonia^ 
Pho$ph&ru9y  MhiM. 

If  the  eruption  be  of  an  intermittent  character,  Nux  vamieaj  Ipe^ 
eaeuanhay  Arseniattmj  Calearea  earhonioa  and  Lyeopodium. 

If  there  be  spasms,  convulsions,  &c.,  Nuz  vomica^  Belladonna^ 
Calearea. 

If  there  be  much  swelling,  large  tumor-like  wheels,  hard  and 
white,  PuUatillay  Arsenicumj  Calearea  carbonica. 

CHBONXO  UBTIQABIA. 

For  chronic  urticaria  the  most  approved  remedies  are  Lyc(h 
podium  and  Calearea  earhonioa^  Arsenicumj  Petroleum^  also  Ifu» 
vomieay  BanuneuliM  buibosuej  Bhue  toxicodendron^  Sulphur  and 
Nitric  acicL 

Lycopodium^  if  chronic  urticaria  be  attended  also  with  a  long 
continued  constipated  condition  of  the  bowels,  if  there  be  much  bor- 
borigmus  and  great  tendency  to  suffer  from  cold,  or  from  fresh  air. 
If  the  gnawing  and  itching  are  aggravated  by  the  open  air,  or  by  a 
change  of  air,  and  if  the  eruptions  are  large  and  painful  with  red- 
ness, also  if  it  return  periodically. 

Calearea  carlonica,  when  there  is  quivering  of  the  skin,  giddi- 
ness, burning,  biting,  and  itching,  and  if  the  eruption  have  a  ten- 
dency to  disappear  in  the  fresh  air ;  if  there  be  excessive  sensibility 
to  cold,  dampness,  &c.  More  especially  adapted  to  scrofulous  per- 
sons of  leuco-phlegmatic  constitutions,  and  of  loose  and  delicate 
muscular  fibre. 

Arsenicum  has  cured  chronic  cases  with  the  following  symptoms : 
round  elevated  wheels,  surrounded  by  a  faint  blush,  appear  in  suc- 
cession in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  again  disappear  several 
times  in  a  day,  disease  less  troublesome  in  winter,  but  especially 
annoying  in  the  heat  of  summer,  depriving  the  patient  of  rest,  and 
impairing  her  health,  which  had  been  good  in  winter. 

During  the  autumn  of  1851, 1  was  called  to  treat  a  case  of  an 
infant  child  which  I  found  when  I  arrived,  to  be  affected  with 
ehlonic  spasms.  It  lay  apparently  senseless,  there  was  great  heat 
in  the  head,  constant  muscular  or  nervous  twitchings,  jerkings  and 
quivering,  left  side  much  more  effected  than  the  right  side.  Bella- 
dmnoj  Epoecyamuif  Stramonium^  &c.,  afforded  but  slight  relief^ 
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Nux  vomica  promptly  relieved  the  spasms,  after  the  spasms  a  MI 
crop  of  wheels  appeared  on  the  surface,  large,  elevated,  and  covering 
considerable  portions  of  the  body.  These  attacks  were  renewed 
every  few  months,  Calcarea  carhoniea  cured. 

The  following  indications  also  may  be  consulted.  For  nettle  rash 
excited  or  aggravated  in  the  fresh  air  Nitric  Acid;  worse  after 
violent  exercise,  Oonium;  chronic  nettle  rash  with  miliary  erup- 
tion, Petroleum  ;  also,  Caustioum  and  Oarbo  vegetahiliB. 

CLASS  2. 

PAPULOUS  DISEASES,   (PIMPLBS.) 

*'  Slight  elevations  of  the  skin,  the  blood  vessels  being  engorged 
with  red  corpuscles,  and  the  tissue  infiltrated  with  a  colorless  fluid, 
more  consistent  than  serum." — Simon.  According  to  Willan  there 
are  three  varieties  of  Papulous  diseases :  Strophulus,  Lichen  and 
Prurigo.    Papulous  diseases  are  not  contagious. 

1.  STROPHULUS  ;  OR  GUM, 

Is  divided  into  two  varieties,  the  red  and  the  white  gum,  which 
appears  to  differ  but  little  except  in  color.  The  eruption  generally 
appears  on  those  parts  of  the  body  which  are  most  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  as  the  face,  arms,  &c. ;  but  may  extend  over  the  whole 
body.  It  is  generally  confined  to  infancy,  and  is  seldom  or  never 
seen  after  the  first  dentition. 

Strophulus  in  its  most  simple  form  consists  of  minute  florid  pimples, 
interspersed  with  occasional  patches  of  redness  and  perhaps  a  few 
vesicles,  which  dry  up  without  breaking.  Occasionally,  there  are 
intermingled  with  these  a  few  white  or  light-colored  vesicles,  and 
sometimes  all  the  pimples  have  this  appearance.  The  severer  forms 
of  this  complaint  are  attended  with  pain  and  itching,  and  at  times 
with  excoriations  resembling  intertrigo.  It  generally  runs  its  course 
as  an  acute  disease  in  from  two  weeks  to  a  month,  and  often  occurs 
with  but  little  fever  or  other  disturbance  of  health.  If  the  pimples 
are  numerous  they  may  create  distress  by  their  heat  and  itching, 
which  would  be  greatly  increased  by  keeping  the  child  too  warm. 
It  is  not  usually  dangerous,  but  its  retrocession  may  be  followed  by 
severe  internal  sufferings. 

Treatment. — If  the  disease  be  caused  by  dentition,  give  Chamo- 
milla  and  Sulphur ;  Chamomilla  at  night,  Sulphur  in  the  morning, 
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for  a  few  days,  and  the  eruption  will  probably  entirely  disappear ; 
should  this  prove  insuflScient,  give  Oalcarea  carlonica.  For  children 
of  delicate  skin  and  of  manifest  scrofulous  tendencies,  if  the  above 
remedies  prove  insufficient,  Mercurim  will  often  be  found  useful  after 
Chamomilla. 

If  the  disease  be  the  result  of  uncleanness,  of  badly  ventilated 
rooms,  and  bad  air,  or  of  keeping  the  child  too  warm,  Rhu9  toadcO" 
dendron  is  the  best  remedy,  afterwards  Sulphur  or  Cau9tieum. 

If  there  be  fever,  Aconite  should  be  given,  and  for  retrocession 
of  the  eruption,  give  £Ati9,  and  afterwards  jSuZpAur  ;  if  not  relieved 
give  Caleareaj  or  Bryoni^y  or  PhoaphoruSy  or  if  there  be  spasms  and 
convulsions  with  gastric  sufferings  give  Nux  vomica. 

Strophulus  is  but  a  mild  form  of  Lichen,  under  which  head  it  has 
been  properly  included. 

2.  LIOHSN. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  Lichen ;  Simplex,  Agrius,  and  Urti- 
catus. 

LIOHEN  SIMPLEX. 

Lichen  Simplex  consists  of  small  red  pimples  about  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head,  appearing  like  strophulus  on  the  more  exposed  surfaces  of  the 
body,  and  sometimes  also  extending  itself  over  the  other  parts.  They 
may  have  more  or  less  heat,  tingling  and  itching,  are  usually  larger  on 
the  face,  and  often  slightly  vesicular  on  the  extremities ;  they  begin 
to  decline  in  a  few  days,  and  terminate  in  a  slight  scurf  in  one  or  two 
weeks.  Sometimes  successive  crops  of  the  eruption  appear,  and  the 
complaint  is  prolonged  even  for  months.  After  scratching,  small 
bloody  scabs  are  frequently  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  papulae,  which 
in  some  chronic  cases  scarcely  differ  from  the  skin  in  color,  and  can 
perhaps  only  be  discovered  by  passing  the  hand  along  the  surface ; 
or  there  may  be  desquamation  and  thickening  of  the  skin  until  the 
disease  resembles  Psoriasis. 

The  prickly  heat  of  summer  is  one  of  the  simplest  forms  of  Lichen, 
which  is  often  very  severe  in  tropical  countries,  the  tingling,  sting- 
ing and  itching  being  almost  insupportable. 

The  Lichen  pilares  of  Willan  occurs  only  at  the  roots  of  the  hair. 

Lichen  lividus  has  a  purplish  hue  resulting  from  the  scorbutic  or 
hdemorrhagic  constitution  of  the  patient. 

One  form  of  ringworm  is  the  Lichen  circumscriptus  of  Willan,  the 
eruption  appearing  in  a  circular  form.  In  this  form,  as  new  pimples 
form  on  the  circumference,  those  in  the  centre  fade  and  exfoliate. 
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Lichen  Gjratas  appears  in  the  fonn  of  a  band,  and  seems  to  trafel 
OTer  some  portion  of  theskin. 

Lichen  Simplex  is  often  unattended  with  an j  observable  functional 
disturbance  'whatever,  though  its  retrocession  may  be  attended  with 
morbid  sensations. 

Treatmbnt. — If  there  be  fever  Aconite  should  be  given,  which  is 
also  indicated  bj  the  pricking  and  stinging  eruption  like  flea  bites, 
or  by  the  broad  red  blotches,  sore  and  sensitive  to  the  touch. 

Bryonia  after  Aconite^  especially  during  the  beat  of  summer,  and 
in  tropical  climates  where  it  is  caused  by  the  intense  heat.  If  these 
remedies  are  followed  by  Sulphur  they  will  cure  a  large  proportion 
of  cases.  Oarho  animalis  or  VegetalUiB  should  be  given  if  the 
roots  of  the  hair  are  affeoted,  and  if  the  itching  be  aggravated  on 
retiring  to  bed  at  night. 

Rhus  toxicodendron,  may  be  given  after  AconUe  or  Bryonia^ 
when  they  prove  insufficient,  also  in  alternation  with  Oarboj  when 
the  roots  of  the  hair  are  affected,  and  if  followed  by  Sulphur  will 
generally  complete  the  cure. 

For  all  the  varieties  of  Lichen,  Hunt,  (alopathic,)  recommends 
Arsenicum,  Fowler's  Solution,  and  records  a  number  of  cures,  and 
Devergie,  (also  alopathic)  strongly  recommends  Oantharides. 

LICHEN  AGRIXrS. 

This  variety  commences  with  fever,  nausea,  pain" in  the  stomach, 
headache  and  chilliness,  which  subsides  on  the  appearance  of  the 
eruption,  or  if  the  fever  continue  it  is  in  a  milder  form.  The 
pimples  are  very  small  and  numerous,  red  and  inflamed,  and  appear 
in  patches,  and  being  attended  with  itching,  burning  and  a  painful 
tingling ;  it  has  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  erysipelas.  The  con- 
tinuous redness  between  the  pimples,  and  the  tendency  to  become  ^ 
pustular,  distinguish  this  from  the  Lichen  Simplex :  also,  in  general, 
the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  the  itching  and  tingling  being  com- 
bined with  a  smarting  and  burning  pain,  which  is  greatly  aggravated 
by  the  heat  of  the  bed,  and  by  everything  which  tends  to  irritate  the 
surface.  It  is  generally  alleviated  in  the  morning  and  worse  towards 
evening.  After  a  few  days  the  pimples  partially  ulcerate,  discharg- 
ing a  sero  purulent  fluid,  which  concretes  into  small  scabs.  In 
about  two  weeks  the  complaint  usually  terminates  in  minute  furfu- 
raceous  scales.  It  usually  occupies  the  outer  surface  of  the  limbs, 
but  may  occur  on  the  cheek. 
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TRANSFORMATIONS  AND  PROPERTIES  OF  MATTER, 

BT  JOHK  r,   GEARY,  K.  1).  , 

(Continaeil  ttom  page  668,  No.  6,  Yol.  4.) 

The  party  being  seated^  as  described  in  our  last,  if  the  room  be 
moderately  warm,  it  will  be  fonnd  that  the  table  will  give  clear  in- 
timations of  a  desire  to  change  its  plivse,  and  be  ready  to  move 
to  the  right  or  left,  to  elevate  itself  on  two  legs,  either  toward  the  end 
or  side,  as  requested,  or  fall  upon  the  knees  of  the  person  desiring  its 
wooden  embrace !  It  will  clearly  and  distinctly  reply  to  any  questions, 
however  serious  or  trivial, — the  age  of  each  person,  the  place  of  birth, 
whether  friends  or  relatives  are  living  or  dead,  over  what  lands  and 
seas  one  has  travelled,. and,  in  a  word,  all  questions  that  may  8ug. 
gest  themselves,  provided  the  answers  are  distinctly  known  to  any 
Qr  all  of  the  party.    But  prognostics  were  found  generally  at  fault, 
for  instance,  the  reply  to  whether  one  shall  receive  a  letter  by  next 
mail  ?  was  generally  as  the  person  would  have  ity  ^^i/es"  though  the  letter 
did  not  come  as  promised.  The  table  in  fact  moved,  turned,  '^  tumbled 
over,"  danced  a  hornpipe,  sidled  in  a  waltz  and  performed  an  '^  Irish 
jig ;"  doing  immense  justice  to  the  latter,  by  bounding  and  capering 
beyond  all  control, — still  at  the  word  "stop,"  though  the  hand  of 
the  speaker  did  not  touch,  there  was  perfect  and  instant  obedience. 
Repeated   and    continuous   experiments  produced    similar  results. 
Now,  in  all  this  there  was  no  appeal  to  the  ^^  spirits'* — no  disturb- 
ance of  that  sacred  ashes  so  recklessly  and  profanely  outraged  as  a 
means   of  "raising  funds"  by  the  idle  and  the  worthless.     The 
addresses  were  to  the  deal  tablcj  and  to  that  alone ;  and  this  singular 
.  phenomenon  proved  to  be  only  the  clear  and  undoubted  effect  prq- 
'duced  by  some  material  influence,  communicated  from  the  hands  of  the 
operators  to  the  wood,  which  would  appear  to  have  been  under  the 
direction  of  the  will  to  a  very  considerable  extent.    How,  and  in  what 
quantities,  matter  acts  in  this  case  we  cannot  undertake  to  say  of 
course,  but  that  it  does  so  acty  and  by  its  unappreciable  atoms  produce 
these  singular  results  no  sound  thinker  will  for  a  moment  doubt.    To 
attribute  it  to  ^^  spirits*'  is  so  preposterous,  so  unscientific  and  so 
profane,  that  we  have  no  words  strong  enough  to  apply  to  those  who 
have  done  so  for  the  purpose  of  gain,  and  no  language  to  express  our 
pity  for  the  honest,  but  weak-minded  persons  who  are  their  victims. 

.40 
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There  are  numerous  other  instances  in  which  gigantic  powers, 
almost  beyond  human  calculatioD,  are  clearly  and  confessedly 
evolved  by  the  division  of  gross  matter  into  minute  atoms.  Water 
converted  into  steam  is  a  familiar  instance ;  and  one  to  which  Archi- 
medes, were  he  alive,  might  well  apply  the  words,  '^  Give  me  standing- 
room  and  I  will  overturn  the  gldbe !"  with  far  more  point  than  even 
to  his  ingenious  mechanical  contrivance*  Common  salt,  sugari  and 
many  other  soluble  bodie^are  instances  familiar  to  every  one,  they 
develope  their  full  powers  only  when  they  are  reduced  to  infinitesi- 
mal particles.  The  following  is  a  beautiful  and  interesting  instance  of 
the  susceptibility  of  matter  to  yield  to  the'  genius  of  man  when  he 
would  compel  it  to  declare  wonders  so  great  that  his  own  vision  most 
needs  be  aided  by  a  foreign  power  of  vast  extent  to  discover  the 
Qew  beings  he  has  created: 

^^  A  microscopic  photograph  was  recently  exhibited  at  Manchester, 
England,  of  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  which,  when  magnified  several 
hundred  times,  was  seen  to  contain  a  group  of  seven  portraits,  the 
likenesses  being  admirably  distinct.  Another  of  less  size  repre- 
sented a  tablet  erected  to  the  memory  of  a  citizen  of  Manchester ; 
it  covered  only  one  nine-hundredth  part  of  a  superficial  inch,  and 
contained  six  hundred  and  eighty  letters,  every  one  of  which  could 
be  distinctly  seen  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope." 

The  science  of  chemistry,  with  which  every  medical  man  is,  or 
should  be,  familiar,  furnishes  so  many  illustrations  to  establish  our 
analogy,  that  the  difficulty  seems  to  be  which  to  select  out  of  the 
great  numbers  that  ofi*er  themselves.  In  fact  the  whole  science  is 
one  grand  declaration  in  favor  of  ^'homoeopathic  doses,"  so  much 
so  indeed,  that  every  practical  chemist  must  necessarily  be  a 
believer  in  his  heart  at  least;  for  it  is  not  always,  and  indeed, 
but  seldom,  that  his  convictions  and  his  interests  hang  together 
in  his  peculiar  calling.  He  finds  by  daily  experience  that  a 
,  few  drops  of  liquid  will  dissolve  a  solid  metal  to  a  mere  powder, — 
copper  in  nitric  acid, — by  the  admixture  of  two  colorless  liquids,  he 
finds  a  white  substance  to  be  the  result;  and  still  more  wonderful, 
that  this  very  experiment  afibrds  him  one  of  the  most  striking 
instances  known  of  the  power  of  small  atoms  of  matter.  This  teat 
is  within  the  reach  of  every  school-girl ;  put  a  quart  or  two  of  water 
in  a  glass  vessel,  add  one  drop  of  a  solution  of  comrnon  salt^  into  the 
water  let  fall  a  single  drop  of  a  solution  of  nitratg  of  silver^  and  in 
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a  moment  tfce  Teasel  will  be  full  of  white  fames  which  settle  in  a 
short  time  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  being  what  is  called  chloride  of 
$ilver.  So  beautifully  delicate  is  this,  that  a  single  grain  of 
common  salt  dissolved  in  42,250  grains  of  water  will  show  the  muri- 
atic acid  on  the  application  of  a  drop  of  the  test ;  that  is,  1  part  in 
108,333  of  the  weight  of  the  solution.  And  yet  small  doses  of 
medicines  can  produce  no  effect  in  that  two-necJced  jar,  the  human 
stomach ! — ^no,  because  the  doctor  has  never  tried,  and  will  not  irj ; 
and  the  druggist  *'  would  be  ruined  at  once,'* — the  doctor  would  lose^ 
for  the  ^* per-centage^*'  kindly  understood^  vfhen  the  "drug-store" 
does  not  actually  belong  to  the  doctor,  must  necessarily  come  down 
to  a  very  small  fraction  indeed.  The  mere  fumes  of  sulphur  will 
deprive  the  most  beautiful  and  blooming  rose  of  its  blush,  and  the 
red  rose  becomes  white,  but  just  clip  it  in  a  tumbler  of  water  and  it 
will  be  as  red  as  ever  in  a  moment.  The  component  parts  of  the 
contents  of  your  salt  cellars,  on  the  dinner  table  are  deadly  poisons  ; 
— muriatic  acid  and  caustic  soda, — which  produce  chloride  of  sodium, 
or  kitchen  salt. 

The  mere  union  of  two  cold  liquids,  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  pro- 
daces  a  mixture  so  intensely  hot  that  the  glass  vessel  containing  it 
cannot  be  held  a  moment  in  the  hand.  Sympathetic  inks  afford  us 
Btill  more  striking  instances.  It  is  only  necessary  to  take  a  solution  of 
sugar  of  lead,  and  with  a  clean  pen  write  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
which  being  folded  in  any  number  of  sheets  and  laid  between  two 
boards,  then  wash  the' surface  of  the  board  with  liquid  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  the  writing  which  before  was  invisible  becomes  perfectly 
legible.  Here  it  is  clear  that  the  vapour,  which  penetrates  the  sub- 
stance of  both  wood  and  paper,  could  alone  produce  this  effect ;  and 
to  calculate  the  quantity  of  matter  which  wrought  this  change  would 
be  even  a  more  onerous  task  than  to  estimate  the  thirtieth  dilution 
of  aconite.  Yet  no  one  who  has  learned  the  very  alphabet  of  chemistry 
will  deny  the  former,  while  thousands  of  sage  philosophers, — "who 
have  read  Alexander  Ross  over" — and  know  a  good  deal  of  chemistry, 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  sucking  doctors,  who  know  little  or  nothing 
of  anything,  declare  most  emphatically,  and  with  a  sturdy  show  of 
self-confidence,  that  the  latter  could  have  no  effect  whatever  on  the 
human  organism  even  in  its  most  susceptible  and  sensitive  condition. 

We  know  how  Theophrastus  Paracelsus  excited  the  admiring  and 
awfully  superstitious  wonder  of  the  uneducated  people  of  his  day, 
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by  making  summer  and  winter  alternately  appear  in  the  same  pic- 
ture !  And  every  school-boy  can  now  do  as  much  by  sketching  a 
landscape  with  the  well-known  ink  prepared  from  cobaUy  and  expos- 
ing it  by  turns  to  heat  and  cold.  No  one,  we  should  think,  will 
question  the  wonderfully  small  scale  upon  which  matter  Here  acts 
and  is  acted  upon ;  and  when  men  under  the  guidance  of  learning 
and  sound  reasoning  follow  out  the  analogy  of  nature  there  will  be 
less  prejudice  against  trying  the  effects  of  medicines  in  smaller  quan- 
tities than  would  destroy  any  of  the  lower  animals  in  a  very  short 
time,  but  which  the  human  constitution  has  the  power  to  resist  for  a 
long  period  and  in  a  most  wonderful  degree.' 

In  attempting,  by  the  analogy  established  in  these  papers,  to 
demonstrate  the  reasonableness  of  expecting  marked  and  decided 
effects  from  small  doses  of  medicine,  we  would  not  be  understood  to 
advocate  the  miserable  heresy,  for  it  deserves  no  better  name,  which 
the  reputation-seekers  of  our  school  have  fallen  into,  in  end  Avour- 
ing  to  establish  their  "  dynamization"  doctrine.  By  this  they  would 
have  us  understand  that  by  the  process  of  dilution  an  immaterial 
principle  is  evolved,  which  principle  they  call  a  ^^dynamic'*  or  spiritual 
power !  We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Hahnemann  has  in  the 
"  Organon  of  Medicine," — page  217,  New- York  ed.  1849, — these 
words :  ^^  The  homoeopathic  healing  art  developes  for  its  purposes 
the  immaterial  (dynamic)  virtues  of  medical  substances,  and  to  a 
degree  previously  unheard  of,  by  means  of  a  peculiar  and  hitherto 
untried  process !"  Now  if  asked  how  we  can  get  over  an  article  of 
^'  our  creed"  so  plainly  laid  down,  we  answer  that  Hahnemann  was 
a  maUj  not  a  god;  that  whatever  he  has  proved^  and  experience  hat 
corroborated^  we 'receive  and  act  upon,  but  assertions  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  things^  which  neither  have  been,  nor  can  be  demonstrated 
by  any  man,  being  simply  dogmatical,  we  do  not  believe. 

No  one  can  evolve  from  matter  that  which  matter  does  not  con- 
tain, matter  contains  no  immaterial  essence,  therefore  the  process 
of  trituration  or  dilution  cannot  develope  a  spiritual  power  or  essence 
from  matter.  Matter  and  epirit  are  eternally  and  essentially  diffe- 
rent :  no  combination  or  arrangement  of  the  former  can-produce  the 
latter;  they  are  separate  existences  having  nothing  in  common. 
Spirit  cannot  be  matter  nor  any  portion  of  matter;  neither  can 
matter  be  spirit,  or  in  any  of  its  forms,  however  ethereal,  be  resolved 
into  spirit: — ^^ex  nihilo  nihil  fit.*' — Nature,  philosophy,  science  and 
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revelation  itself  have  never  uttered  any  other  voice  than  that  we 
have  here  expressed.  We  claim  the  power  of  thought  and  of  follow- 
ing their  leadings.  Hahnemann's  great  enthusiasm,  under  the  high 
flash  of  his  well-deserved  fame,  carried  him  sometimes  a  little  too 
far, — this  is  a  case  in  point — and  the  sound  and  care&l  demonstrator 
became,  in  an  evil  moment,  an  enforcer  of"  dogmatic  theology."  This 
is  no  extraordinary  case  ;  there  have  been  few  great  reformers  who, 
at  one  time  or  other,  did  not  run  into  like  extremes.  We  have  made 
it  sufliciently  clear  that  we  have  full  confidence  in  our  homoeopathie 
tmall  doses  ;  but  whether  these,  in  their  most  effective  form,  be  the 
third,  the  sixthj  the  twelfth  or  the  thirtieth^  ad  infinitum,  as  each  or 
any  medical  man  may  think  best,  they  are  still  matter,  substance,  as 
much  so  as  air,  water,  or  stone,  and  the  effects  they  produce  are  the 
eSecta  produced  ly  matter,  and  not  by  spiritual  or  dynamic  agency. 
That  the  curative  effects  have  been  immensely  heightened,  even 
beyond  human  calculation  or  conception,  is  admitted,  but  "  matter 
IS  INFINITELY  DIVISIBLE, "  and  whether  we  cure  with  Belladonna,  8, 
or  with  Belladonna,  8000,  it  is  still  material  influence  and  not 
spiritual.  But  as  soon  as  any  one  can  prove  to  us  that  any  other 
spirit,  save  alcohol,  can  be  produced  or  evolved  from  matter,  we  shall 
at  once  take  leave  of  our  present  convictions  and  become  as  high 
dilationists  and  as  strong  advocates  for  *' dynamic  agency"  as  any 
of  the  German  medical  transcendentalists. 


Mr.  Editor: 

The  following  I  find  among  the  clippings  of  the  Public  Ledger : — 

"  In  the  *  Medical  Pathology,'  by  M.  M.  Becquerel  and  Rodier, 

it  is  argued  that  there  exists  no  affinity  between  the  disease  known 

as  chlorosis  and  anemia.     In  the  one,  the  cause  for  the  most  part  is 

unknown;  it  is  a  perturbation  of  the  nervous  system;  the  exact 

point  of  departure  is  difficult  to  define.     There  is  a  certain  number 

of  circumstances  which  constitute  a  predisposition  to  favor  the 

development  of  chlorosis.    Among  them  may  be  mentiouQd  that  it 

occurs  almost  exclusively  between  the  ages  of  15  and  25 ;  that  it  is 

developed  only  in  females ;  that  moral  emotion  and  grief  sometimes 

favor  its  rapid  development,  and  that  the  dwelling  in  cities  and 

sedentary  life  exert  influence  upon  the  manifestation  of  this  disease." 

The  views  the  above  article  presents  are  opposed  to  those  enter- 
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tained  by  many  other  pathologists.  The  late  lamented  Dr.  Loomis, 
in  the  articles  published  in  this  Journal  some  time  since,  as  well  as 
in  various  conversations  with  his  cladses,  advocated  the  idea,  that 
chlorosis  was  intimately  connected  with,  or  dependant  upon,  some 
morbid  condition  of  the  digestive  or  assimulative  functions,  and  that 
this  disease,  or  a  condition  closely  analagous  thereto,  might,  and 
frequently  does,  affect  males  as  well  as  females. 

I  have  given  the  article  from  the  Ledger  for  the  purpose  of 
inviting  attention  to  the  subject,  and  would  remark  that  I  see  no 
good  reason  why  M.  Becquerel  or  Rodier  should  assume,  that 
anemia  or  chlorosis,  especially  consist  in  a  perturbation  of  the 
nervous  system.  In  both,  the  nervous  system  is  often  greatly 
disturbed  {perturbed)^  but  this  perturbation  instead  of  being  a  cause, 
may  be  only  a  concomitant  symptom,  by  which  the  nature  of  the 
disease  itself  is  manifested.  It  is  not  in  the  order  of  nature  that 
the  cause  which  produces  any  manifestation,  should  be  so  readily 
cognizable  as  the  manifestation  itself,  and.it  is  contrary  to  all 
-true  philosophy  in  medicine,  to  confound  diseases  with  symptomSi 
or  to  regard  symptoms  as  the  constituent  elements  of  disease ;  and 
I  would  ask, these  savans  in  philosophy  whether  the  fact,  that  both 
in  chlorosis  and  in  anemia,  there  is  manifestly  a  degree  of  nervous 
perturbation,  {which  I  do  not  suppose  they  would  presume  to  deny^) 
is,  or  is  not,  evidence  presumptive,  that  in  some  particular  at  least, 
they  may  have  a  common  origin ;  and  does  not  this  fact,  if  it  prove  • 
any  thing,  disprove  the  theories  of  M.  M.  Becquerel  and  Kodier  ? 

Respectfully, 

C.  E.  TOOTHAKKB. 


ON  THE  PROPHYLACTIC  POWER  OF  BELLADONNA  IN 
SCARLET  FEVER. 

B7  DR.  ELB   OF  DRESDKK. 
From  the  BHMdi  Joornal. 

In  the  pteface  to  Belladonna  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  Hahnemann  expressly  states,  that  a  dose  of  this  remedy 
administered  every  six  or  seven  days  is  a  perfect  prophylactic  for 
the  common  scarlet  fever,  scarlatina  laevigata.  Let  us  examine 
whether  this  dictum  is  worthy  of  the  implicit  faith  which  Hahnd- 
Bann  demands  of  us. 
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If  we  ask  how  he  oame  to  this  oonclustos,  we  find  from  an  essaj, 
published  in  1801,  ^^  On  the  PreveDition  of  Scarlet  Ferer/'  that  a 
lucky  accident  gave  him  the  first  idea,  and,  his  sagacity  soon  guess- 
log  the  hidden  truth,  at  the  first  opportunity  he  tried  Belladonna  as 
a  prophylactic,  though  he  had  never  as  yet  used  that  medicine  as  a 
curative. 

Finding  the  first  few  trials  successful,  he  at  once  laid  it  down  as  a 
law,  that  Belladonna  under  any  and  every  circumstance  was  a 
prophylactic  for  scarlet  fever;  thus  in  his  zeal  for  the  benefit  of 
his  fellow  creatures  allowing  his  fancy  to  supercede  his  great  and 
acute  powers  of  observation. 

He  who  on  other  oocasions,  as  for  instance,  in  the  selection  of 
remedies,  specialized  so  minutely,  forgot  that  many  things  must  be 
considered  before  he  could  be  justified  in  thus  enunciating  a  law  so 
general,  and  of  such  extensive  bearing. 

But  in  this  it  happened  to  him  as  on  some  later  occasions,  when 
that  which  he  found  oqcurring  in  some  cases,  he  decided  would  do 
90  with  mathematical  certainty  in  all  similar  ones. 

The  most  striking  example  of  this  is  his  psora  theoty,  to  which 
every  unprejudiced  medical  man  will  agree  so  far  as  this,  that  many 
chronic  afiections  have  as^their  origin  and  feeder  sometimes  sup- 
pressed skin  diseases,  sometimes  an  inherited  disposition  to  those 
diseases;  and  that  farther,  such  complaints  can  only  be  cured  by 
recalling  or  producing  the  eruption ;  but  no  scientific  practitioner 
will  or  can  accept  this  theory  to  the  extent  that  Hahnemann  did. 
So  it  seems  to  be  with  the  infallible  prophylactic  power  of  Bella- 
donna in  scarlet  fever. 

Hahnemann  himself  restricted  his  power  to  the  scarlatina  of 
Sydenham,  and  in  his  essay  prescribes  &  dose  every  three  days,  but 
where  a  greater  danger  of  infection  exists,  as  in  delicate  and  weakly 
children,  or  during  violent  epidemics,  all  first  one  dose  daily,  and 
afterwards  at  longer  intervals ;  the  dose  being  for  a  child  two  years 
old,  two  drops,  and  for  every  year  an  additional  drop.  Two  drops 
of  the  dilution  Hahnemann  used,  corresponding  to  about  one  drop 
of  our  seventh  decimal  dilution.  And  this  practice  he  recommends 
to  be  followed  during  the  whole  time  of  the  epidemic,  and  for  four 
or  five  weeks  afterwards. 

But  as  scarlet  fever  epidemics  sometimes  last  from  six  to  twelve 
months,  it  does  not  seem  advisable  to  continue  the  administration  of 
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Belladonna  for  so  long  a  time,  as  very  anpleasant  primary  effects 
might  be  prodaced,  not  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  the  children,  irho 
were  thus  sought  to  be  protected  from  scarlet  fever. 

So  long  a  course  of  Belladonna  could  only  be  justified,  if  the  pro* 
pby lactic  power  lasted  for  life,  or  a  series  of  years,  as  is  the  case 
with  vaccination. 

Apart  from  all  this,  it  is  always  a  difficult  task  to  ascribe  prophy- 
lactic powers  to  any  remedy,  and  any  statement  of  the  kind  is  bal 
a  hypothesis,  let  th,ere  be  as  many  corroborative  facts  as  you  wUl, 
and  can  only  be  made  with  regard  to  a  particular  epidemic,  and  not 
all  future  ones. 

Hahnemann  himself  seems  to  have  gone  no  further,  his  experi- 
ments having  been  confined  to  the  epidemic  then  prevailing. 

We  demand  of  every  remedy  to  which  we  ascribe  a  prophylactic 
power  for  any  disease,  that  it  shall  stand  in  a  specified  relation  to 
the  cotnplaint,  and  that  it  must  be  capable  of  curing  such  complaint 
when  fully  developed. 

According  to  the  Materia  Medica,  Belladonna  is  said  to  produce 
the  scarlatina  laevigata  only,  and  therefore  to  be  a  prophylactic  for 
it ;  the  latter  being  an  assertion  we  can  neither  confirm  nor  deny, 
as  during  eighteen  years  of  homoeopathic  practice,  we  have  never 
seen  this  species  of  scarlet  fever  in  its  pure  form,  the  fever,  which 
appears  in  Dresden,  being  invariably  either  scarlatina  miliaria,  or 
mixed  with  that  of  Sydenham,  against  neither  of  which,  according 
to  Hahnemann,  can  Belladonna  be  of  any  avail,  he  not  having  found 
it  produce  in  healthy  persons  the  exanthem  peculiar  to  them. 

But  as  in  both  species  the  concomitant  symptoms  are  alike,  and 
from  our  own  experience  we  are  quite  convinced  of  the  power  o' 
Belladonna  to  produce  in  healthy  persons  a  miliary  eruption, 
resembling  that  of  scarlatina,  of  which  everybody  may  convince  him- 
self by  applying  Belladonna  externally  in  sufficient  quantity,  this 
remedy  ought  to  be  prophylactic  and  curative  for  both  species. 

That  it  is  curative  in  the  miliary  species^  we  have  a  thousand 
cases  to  prove ;  but  as  it  is  no  prophylactic  for  it,  we  may  conclude 
that  its  boasted  prophylactic  power  in  the  common  scarlet  fever 
might  be  found  to  fail. 

Perfectly  true  is  it,  that  many  children,  to  whom  Belladonna  is 
administered  as  a  prophylactic  during  an  epidemic,  remain  free  from 
scarlet  fever;  but  whether  this  symptom  happens  in  consequence 
thereof,  or  from  there  not  being  any  tendency  to  the  disease,  must 
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remain  undecided  as  long  as  it  is  observed  just  as  frequently  that 
no  prophylaxis  takes  place ;  the  children,  notwithstanding  the  ad- 
ministration of  Belladonna,  becoming  infected,  and  the  disease  itself 
not  even  being  made  milder. 

These  apparently  contradictory  facts,  which  every  practitioner 
will  frequently  meet  with,  may  easily  be  explained. 

When  we  consider  the  physiological  effects  of  Belladonna,  as 
regards  scarlet  fever,  we  find  beside  the  eruption  a  strong  erethic 
fever,  with  burning  heat,  full  pulse,  angina  tonsillarum  et  faucium, 
delirium  and  sopor;  the  two  latter  symptoms, however, being  caused 
by  congestion  to,  or  inflammation  of  the  brain,  and  not  constituting 
a  separate  primary  affection  of  the  substance  of  the  brain* 

This  kind  of  scarlet  fever  is.  cured  by  Belladonna'*'  given  alter- 
nately with  Aconite,  if  the  fever  is  violent,  and  to  epidemics  of  this 
erethic  character,  which  are  comparativjely  little  dangerous,  the 
prophylactic  power  of  Belladonna  seems  to  be  confined. 

To  this  category  doubtless  belongs  the  epidemic  in  which  Hahne- 
mann made  his  first  successful  trials,  for  although  he  describes  it  as 
a  virulent  one,  the  only  symptoms  he  adduces  are  such  as  wo  observe 
in  all  cases  not  of  the  mildest  character,  while  those  cases  which  in- 
dicate virulence  are  entirely  wanting,  even  the  pulse  cannot  have 
shown  any  peculiarity,  or  Hahnemann,  with  the  accuracy  with 
which  he  has  described  all  the  other  symptoms,  would  certainly  not 
have  failed  to  mention  it. 

But  in  other  epidemics,  in  which  a  predisposition  to  paralysis  of 
the  brain  and  lungs  prevails,  where  the  pulse  is  not  hard  and  full, 
but  at  first  somewhat  soft  and  undulating,  not  unlike  the  '^pulsus 
dicrotus,"  and  becoming  small  at  a  later  period.  Belladonna  is  in- 
jurious, because  its  pathogenetic  effects  are  diametrically  opposed  to 
/the  disease,  and  therefore  impending  paralysiSj  resulting  from  direct 
weakness  in  the  respective  organs^  can  never  be  averted  by  it,  and  in 
selecting  a  remedy  we  cannot  decide  from  the  mere  form  of  the 

*  The  coocomitant  sjmptoms  only,  but  not  the  exanthem,  which  runs  its  rej^ni^ar 
course ;  as  measles,  with  or  without  Pulsatilla  or  Aconite^  will  go  through  its  different 
stAges;  and  in  our  opinion  the  natural  course  of  an  eruption  cannot  be  altered  except 
bj  poisons. 

[This  is  not  very  intelligible.  We  apprehend  Aconite  and  Pulsatilla  are  poisons 
if  given  in  sufficient  dose,  and  nothing  else  is  a  poison  if  not  given  in  sufficient  dose. 
Does  Dr.  Elb  mean  that  nothing  short  of  a  fatal  dose  will  modify  an  eruption  ?  But 
if  anything  short  of  a  fatal  dose  will  alter  the  course  of  an  eruption,  may  it  not 
be  made  use  of  in  therapeatiea  ?-*Eds.] 
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ezanthem,  but  the  more  essential  characteristics  of  the  disease  should 
be  considered. 

Now  Belladonna  cannot  be  a  prophylactic  for  a  disease  which  it 
is  not  capable  of  curing,  and  in  this  case  it  certainly- is  not  the 
medicine  indicated;  those  which  best  answer  to  the  symptoms  being 
Calcarea  carbonica  and  Zinc^  which  however  are  not  themselves 
prophylactics. 

For  the  same  reason  Belladonna  is  not  to  be  used  as  a  prophy- 
lactic or  curative  in  these  forms  of  scarlet  fever  which  incline  to  the 
putrid  or  typhoid  character,  where  Muriatic  acid^  Ammonium  ear- 
bonicumy  Carbo  vegetabilis,  Rhu%  toxicodendron^  Arsenieumj  and 
Staphysagria^  would  be  more  suitable. 

The  question  now  remains,  would  it  be  judicious  to  the  less  dan- 
gerous epidemics,  where  Belladonna,  according  to  its  pathogenesy, 
may  be  expected  to  be  prophylactic,  to  administer  it  as  such  to 
healthy  children. 

The  demand  for  such  a  prophylactic  can  arise  only  from  too  great 
an  anxiety ;  and  its  advisibility  seems  very  doubtful,  when  we  con- 
sider that  it  would  be  better  for  children  to  be  seized  with  scarlet 
fever  during  a  mild  epidemy,  and  thus  be  protected  for  life,  than 
that  they  should  be  carefully  preserved  from  it,  only  perhaps  to  be 
the  victims  of  a  future  and  more  dangerous  epidemic,  for  which  we 
have  at  present  no  prophylactic. 

We  recommend,  therefore,  that  Belladonna  should  be  used  as  a 
prophylactic  in  the  case  of  those  children  only,  whose  debilitated 
state  of  health  might  not  be  able  to  support  the  attack  of  even  a 
mild  scarlet  fever. 

These  opinions  rest  not  upon  empty  speculations,  but  are  founded 
upon  great  experience. 

The  ^' jurare  in  verba  magistri"  loses  its  value  as  soon  as  science 
is  concerned. 

Our  master,  Hahnemann  himself,  exhorts  us  not  blindfolded  to 
follow  authority,  but  to  examine  for  ourselves,  and  if  we  have  here 
ventured  to  question  one  of  his  dicta,  homoeopathy  will  not  suffer,  as 
the  prophylactic  power  of  Belladonna  affects  in  no  way  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  system ;  while  objections  and  attempted  ex- 
planations are  all  based  upon  the  principle  of  **  similia  similibus."* 

*  [We  gladly  gave  a  place  to  the  oommaaicatlon  of  so  able  and  practical  a  phjri- 
olan  aa  Dr.  Elb,  bat»  of  coone,  do  not  hold  ouraelrea  as  at  all  ooamitted  to  the  views 
expressed  in  this  article,  in  aojr  respect  in  which  they  differ  from  those  we  have 
already  maintained.— Ens.] 
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EDITORIAL. 

In  common  with  all  independent  and  educated  members  of  our 
school  we  are  deeply  anxious  that  the  practical  suggestions  thrown 
out  in  the  editorial  of  last  month  should  not  only  be  not  lost  sight 
of,  but  that  some  immediate  action  should  be  the  result  of  them. 
Some  action  that  may  more  clearly  define  our  position  before  the 
public,  tend  to  establish  fuller  confidence  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
as  to  our  real  character,  and  higher  regard  and  stronger  mutual 
esteem  towards  one  another.  In  all  trades,  professions  and  call- 
ings there  are  combinations,  unions,  associations,  and  institutions 
for  the  purpose  of  general  benefit,  common  protection,  social  inter- 
course, and  the  interchange  of  good  offices  and  necessary  asssist- 
ance  between  individual  members.  It  is  clear  that  combina- 
tions of  this  nature  must  inspire  confidence  in  the  public  mind; 
they  feel  their  affairs  safe  in  the  hands  of  a  body  of  men  who  know 
how  to  protect  themselves,  and  who  exercise  a  constant  surveillance 
over  their  own  honor  and  character,  both  in  private  and  public. 
It  is  a  common  adage,  that  ^^ there  i%  honor  even  among  thieves!** 
and  every  day  furnishes  instances  that  they  are  often  found  unflinch- 
ingly true  to  each  other,  though  false  to  all  beside.  Our  medical 
brethren  of  the  Allopathic  school  have  set  us  an  example  in  this 
matter  which  we  would  do  well  to  imitate,  as  well  as  all  that  %$ 
valuable  in  their  school.  Between  Homoeopathic  physicians  in  this 
city  there  seems  to  be  neither  union,  confidence,  nor  a  large  share 
of  mutual  respect}  or  even  ordinary  courtesy.  This  is  a  humiliating 
confession,  but  who  doea  not  know  that  it  is  true?  We. cannot  com- 
bine and  organise  to  establish  and  maintain  a  public  hospital,  with 
even  eix  beds  in  it,  that  may  serve,  as  far  as  it  would  go,  as  a  public 
demonstration  of  the  truth  of  our  system.  I{  is  not  many  days 
since  we  listened  with  deep  regret  to  an  assertion,  which  we  felt  to 
be  a  close  approximation  to  the  truth,  made  in  a  note  to  an  educated 
physician  of  our  number  by  a  medical  man  of  high  standing  and  cha- 
racter of  this  city,  belonging  to  the  old  school,  which  prognosticated 
*^  the  speedy  downfall  of  Homoeopathy  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
union and  differences  in  their  ranks,  which  were  not  held  together 
even  by  a  rope  of  sand,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  three  of 
them  in  the  same  room  of  whom  two  did  not  agree  to  pronounce  the 
third  a  blockhead.*'    We  know  this  to  be  literally  true  in  too  many 
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instances ;  and  that  they  are  only  exceptional  cases  where  It  is  not. 
We  have  with  our  own  ears  heard  large  numbers  of  our  physicians 
stigmatised,  in  a  body,  as  '^  a  set  of  ignoramuses  that  ought  to  have 
been  exposed  ten  years  ago.**  And  the  "Homoeopathic  doctor*' 
who  used  it  in  our  presence  is  quite  indifferent  as  to  where,  or  in 
what  company,  this  language  is  used,  provided  he  thinks  there  is  a 
fair  chance  that  it  will  raise  himself  in  the  estimation  of  the 
listeners, — perhaps  there  are  few  lovers  of  calumny,  who  can  boast' a 
better  motive.  The  readers  of  this  Journal  and  of  the  "  Homoeopa- 
thic News"  have  seen  that  expressions  equally  strong  in  condemna- 
tion of  many  of  our  best  men,  have  been  sent  without  qualification 
before  the  world!  Now  what  is  the  cause  of  all  this?  No  doubt 
the  first  and  chief  cause  is  no  uncommon  one — a  cause  which  haa 
created  similar  troubles,  and  as  great  dangers,  in  all  ^^beginnings'* 
from  the  building  of  Carthage  to  this  day.     It  is  still, — 

*'  Res  dura,  et  regni  novitas," — 

our  adverse  circumstances  and  the  newness  of  our  kingdom,  which 
must  be  accounted  as  the  great  first  cause  of  our  troubles  and  dis- 
advantages. Time,  all  are  ready  to  say,  will  cure  these  evils  !^ 
we  grant  it,  because  we  are  sure  it  is  true;  still,  as  time  is  but  the 
measure  of  actions  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  we  have  it  in  oar 
power,  as  a  body,  to  shorten  the  period.  Now  all  know  that  the 
Homoeopathic  physicians,  and  <^  doctors"  of  this  city,  as  well  as  of 
the  whole  of  the  United  States,  may  be  classed  under  three  heads — 
viz :  1.  Graduates  of  the  old  school  who  have  become  converts  to  the 
new.  2.  Graduates  of  our  own  colleges, — of  which  there  are  two, 
and  3, — those  who  are  graduates  of  no  school  or  college,  who  have 
had  no  medical  education,  and  very  little,  of  any  other  kind — men 
who  have  taken  their  own  diploma  from  themselves  ;  and  who,  fur- 
nished with  a  "  Domestic  Physician"  and  a  small  case  of  medicated 
globules,  commenced  the  "  doctoring  business** — as  they  call  it.— 
Or,  perhaps,  there  may  be  some,  who  after  a  few  interviews  with 
another  "  doctor*'  in  large  practice,  have  for  a  consideration  obtained 
his  certificate,  upon  which  they  have  "  started,"  with  the  assurance 
that  one,  at  least,  besides  themselves,  thought  them  fit  to  administer 
to'  the  wants  of  the  sick  and  dying.  No  one  can  deny  that  there  is 
a  very  large  proportion  of  this  third  class, — the  genus,  "doctor,"— 
if  not  a  majority,  mixed  up  and  identified  with  the  two  former 
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classes.  This  state  of  things  being  well  known,  will  any  one 
wonder  that  we  have  not  the  fullest  amount  of  confidence,  or 
the  highest  opinion  of  each  other,  as  educated  men  and  physicians  ? 
It  must  be  clear  that  those  who  form  the  two  first,  must  have  re- 
ceived a  medical  education  at  least,  which  I^ad  cost  time  and  money ; 
that  no  small  number  of  them  are  otherwise  educated  and  accom* 
plished  gentlemen,  and  that  thus  they  are  in  the  social  scale, 
ad  well  as  in  professional  rank,  far  above  men  who  have  received 
no  education  whatever,  are  degraded  by  assuming  the  right 
to  practice  a  profession  to  which  they  have  no  claim,  and  are 
therefore  openly  "  receiving  money  under  false  pretences*'  from 
those  whom  they  succeed  in  victimizing.  Who  can  expect  union 
among  such  elements?  it  never  can,  never  did,  and  never  will 
exist.  We  at  once  plead  guilty  to  this  abuse  of  our  name 
and  profession.  Our  old  school  neighbours  are  not  free  from  a 
similar  admixture,  only  they  have  taken  a  precaution,  which  we 
have  thus  far  neglected,  by  drawing  a  clear  line  of  demarcation 
between  their  honorable  members  and  the  quacks  who  assume,  and 
disgrace  their  title.  What  is  to  hinder  our  following  their  exam- 
ple? Surely  there  are  enough  of  the  first  two  classes  to  form  a 
respectable  union,— a  "  County  or  Citt  Conservative  Union  op 
HoHCEOPATHic  Phtsicians."  Let  a  clear  title  to  show  that  a  candi- 
date has  received  a  medical  education  at  home  or  abroad,  and  has  an 
honorable  name  in  society,  be  the  only  requirements  to  constitute  a 
member.  In  short,  he  triust  show  his  diploma^  and  produce  proof  of 
being  a  respectable  man.  Let  the  public  and  the  profession  know 
that  such  a  society  exists,  that  as  many  as  choose  may  join  it,  and 
that  the  people  may  learn,  if  they  wish  to  take  the  trouble,  whom 
to  trust  with  their  health  and  lives.  Any  further  rules  or  regula- 
tions may  be  short,  simple  and  efiiect'ive*  The  Itime  and  expense  to 
each  member  will  amount  comparatively  to  nothing.  And  the 
good  done  to  all,  to  each,  and  to  the  community  will  be  iflcalculable. 
At  one  blow  we  shall  have  cut  ourselves  loose  from  the  horrid  car- 
case to  which  we  are  now  bound,  in  the  shape  of  quacks  and  anti- 
diploma  men,  a  healtl^y,  sound  and  honorable  union  will  soon  be  the 
result,  both  college  and  hospital  would  flourish  under  our  generous 
and  united  sacrifices  and  efforts,  our  cause  would  prosper  and  the 
community  be  blest. 
Npr  should  we  stop  here.     The  world  should  know  what  we  really . 
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are,  and  where  to  find  U9.  As  onr  practice  is  different  in  the 
administration  of  medicines  and  that  we  take  oar  peculiar  designa- 
tion from  this  one  feature,  which  only  distinguishes  us  from  the  old 
school,  we  should  be  publicly  known  by  it.  Every  medical  man's 
*' office"  should  show  to  what  school  he  belongs j  "Homoeopathic 
Physician"  should  be  openly  seen  on  his  premises  ;  so  that  no  one 
should  mistake  him  for  a  member  of  the  Allopathic  school,  and  haye 
his  orthodoxy  shocked  by  an  accidental  call ;  and  that  no  person 
should  pass  by  him  ,who  had  fled  in  terror  from  salivation  and  Spanish 
flies.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  why  this  is  not  more  generally  the 
case  among  men  who  stand  high  in  our  body  in  this  city.  Surely 
they  are  not  ashamed  of  Homoeopathy,  or  of  showing  their  colors  ! 
Now,  for  ourselves,  we  like  to  stand  before  the  community  in  our 
true  character,  whether  this  position  may  be  attended  with  loss  or 
gain.  We  are  sure  that  many  in  vnrious  parts  of  the  city  pass  the 
doors  of  members  of  our  school  in  search  of  Homoeopathy^  and  that 
they  seldom  if  ever  get  a  patient  who  calls  under  the  impression  that 
they  belong  to  the  old  school ;  and  no  honorable  man  would  take 
advantage  of  such  a  visit  to  persuade  a  patient  to  try  his  pre- 
scription. 

There  is  nothing>disgraceful  in  Homoeopathy  at  this  time-ofday 
to  make  us  blush  for  it;  at  home  and  abroad  it  is  alike  honorable 
and  honored.  And  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  men  will  revere 
the  first  learned  and  true  advocates  of  the  cause  who  impressed  it 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people  even  from  their  doors  and  windows^ 
as  well  as  by  its  salutary  efiects,  in  their  hands,  at  the  bed 
of  sickness.  It  is  time  then,  that  we  should  be  known  as  practi* 
tioners  according  to  the  law  of  cure  we  adopt.  And  even  if  there 
were  an  advantage  in  being  known  by  no  peculiar  designation  but 
simply  as  Dr.  Jones',  or  Smith,  we  should  not  avail  ourselves  of  what 
is  not  ours.  It  is  true  we  are  doctors^  legally  and  virtually  as  much 
as  Jones  of  Smith.  The  legal  decree  of  a  state  gives  us  a  college, 
and  the  faculty  of  the  college  grants  us  a  diploma  for  which  we  have 
studied  and  paid ;  we  hold  all  the  branches  commonly  taught  in 
medical  colleges  as  part  of  our  education ;  but  more,  we  are  medical 
men  *^  cum  privilegio^*' — we  are  disciples  of  a  new  and  improved 
school  of  medicine,  which  aflbrds  advantages  of  a  high  order,  which 
involve  no  less  than  the  well-being  of  the  people !  Men  should  be 
proud  of  such  a  distinction.     Our  peculiar  badge  should,  therefore. 
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indicate  oar  local  position  to  our  patients,  to  our  brethren,  to  oar 
neighbors  and  even  to  our  enemies,  if  we  have  any.  We  trast  thb 
subject  will  attract  more  attention  and  that  it  may  be  matter 
for  consideration,  at  least,  whether  it  would  not  be  well  for 
each  Homoeopathic  physician  that  his  office  should  be  known  by  the 
inscription  of  the  word  whi:h  designates  his  mode  of  administering 
medicines. 

ERRATA. 

Vol.  4.  No.  9,  page  529,  line  19,  from  the  bottom,  for  tempore  read  iempora. 

Page  567,  last  line,  for  is  read  sit. 

Page  568,  8th  line  from  top,  for  exptrimentisis  read  experiments. 
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OUR  LITERATURE.— A  REVIEW. 

Br  JoHV  FiTzaiBBON  Gb art,  M.  D. 

(COBfOrUBD   VBOM  PAOB  fl02|  YOL.  i.) 

DR.  DUDGEON'S  LECTUEES  ON  HOMCEOPATHY. 

Wb  noticed  in  the  last  article  under  this  head  our  obligations 
to  Dr.  Dudgeon,  of  London,  for  his  collection  itnd  translation  of 
Hahnemann's  ^^ Lesser  Writings;"  but  we  owe  him  a  still  larger 
debt  for  services  even  of  a  more  important  and  valuable  character. 
Dr.  Dudgeon  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  able  editors  of  ^'  The  Bri- 
tish  Journal  of  Homoeopathy ;"  a  periodical  which  has  maintained 
the  dignity  of  our  school,  defended  the  integrity  of  our  profession, 
from  time  to  time  poured  well-merited  contempt  upon  the  silly 
assumptions,  and  the  pointless  attempts  at  ridicule  put  forth  by 
our  opponents,  and  exposed  the  fallacy  of  their  more  serious  argu- 
ments, from  its  first  appearance  to  the  present  day :  and,  indeed, 
the  only  periodical  of  our  school  which  has  held  its  place  from  the 
first  as  a  useful  and  valuable  addition  to  our  literature.  But  we 
call  attention  to  a  far  more  important  production,  than  either  of 
these,  from  the  pen  of  the  same  author.  This  work  has  not  yet 
become  as  much  known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  it  deserves, 
is  not  as  much  read  as  it  should  be,  and  has  never  been  as  strongly 
recommended  here  as  its  high  literary  character  and  most  valuable 
contents  demand. 

Dr.  Dudgeon's  "Lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  op 

Homcbopathy"  will  remain  a  standard  work  for  students  and  phy* 
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sicians,  as  long  as  HomcBopathy  remains  an  acknowledged  branch 
of  medical  science — and  that  is,  so  long  as  the  members  of  the 
human  family  shall  require  medical  aid. 

In  this  work,  for  the  first  time,  the  whole  subject  receives  that 
careful,  studied  and  accurate  investigation  which  comes  up  to  the 
student's  expectations,  and  satisfies  his  longings  for  deep  and  ex- 
tensive information  on  the  subject  to  which  he  is  about  to  devote 
Lis  life. 

It  takes  up  the  law,  similiaj  not  with  Hahnemann's  discovery  of 
the  fact,  but  with  the  first  dawn  of  light  which  its  partial  flickeringa 
manifested  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers  of  medicine  while  pour- 
ing over  their  crude  theories,  and  groping  their  uncertain  way 
among  the  tangled  fastnesses  through  which  experience  and  science 
had  not  yet  cut  the  high-way  to  perfect  knowledge.  He  thus  gives 
us  all  that  can  well  be  said,  not  only  of  the  struggles  of  our  thera- 
peutic art  through  long  ages  of  error  and  darkness,  but  a  history 
of  the  development  of  the  medical  science,  such  as  it  was,  down  to 
the  days  of  our  founder.  And  then  enters  into  a  clear  exposition 
of  Homoeopathy,  as  taught  by  Hahnemann  himself,  and  his  con- 
temporaries, as  well  as  by  their  successors. 

It  is  not  needful  that  we  should  enlarge  upon  the  undoubted 
scholarship,  the  extensive  and  accurate  research  and  the  uncom- 
promising  independence  which  every  portion  of  this  work  dis- 
plays, while  it  effectually  separates  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  which 
had  grown  upon  our  great  discoveries,  and  well  nigh  hidden  their 
original  quality  and  purity. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  our  law  of  cure  has  suffered  more 
disgrace  and  incurred  more  danger  at  the  hands  of  its  ill-informed, 
unscrupulous,  and  almost  reckless  friends,  than  it  has  suffered  from 
its  open  and  professed  enemies.  And  if  ever  any  cause  has  had 
good  reason  to  exclaim,  ^^save  me  from  my  friends!"  it  surely  is 
Homoeopathy.  The  number  of  men  whose  desperate  and  half 
ruined  intellectual  condition  has  urged  into  this  new  war  of  opin- 
ion, in  hopes  of  distinguishing  themselves  as  champions  in  a  cause 
which  but  few  could  be  supposed  to  understand,  is  absolutely 
immense!  And  the  strange  and  grotesque  attitudes  they  have 
assumed,  in  doing  what  they  call  '^  battle  with  the  enemy,"  no  kes 
surprising.  The  weapons  they  have  provided  themselves  with  are 
truly  of  a  character  to  create  mirth  more  than  terror  on  all  hands. 
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So  much  so,  indeed,  that  if  our  opponents  did  not  constantly  twit  us 
with  them,  and  assume  that  these  men  were  really  sane, — while  all  the 
■world  could  perceive  that  they  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  us  in 
the  battle  of  science,  as  Don  Quixote,  and  his  squire,  Sancho  Panza, 
stood  to  the  true  champions  of  liberty  in  the  days  of  chivalry — that 
we  might  well  afford  to  permit  them  to  pursue  their  insane  freaks 
without  molestation,  and  suffer  them  to  talk  away  in  their  mys- 
terious and  incomprehensible  jargon  of  the  wonderful  ^^cures^'* 
the  astounding  and  multifarious  ^^provings'*  which  their  fancies 
had  conjured  up  with  as  much  facility  as  our  heroes  of  La  Mancha 
could  transform  flocks  of  sheep,  wind-mills  and  barbers  into 
armies,  giants  and  valourous  knights — from  which  no  body  but 
themselves  could  find  by  experiment,  or  perceive  by  reasoning,  a 
single  useful  fact  or  addition  to  our  science. 

"  Experimentalists,"  "  Philosophers,**  and  "  Poets  **  have  sprung 
into  being  with  the  advent  of  our  cause,  armed  and  accoutred, 
like  the  giant  sons  of  the  Dragon's  Teeth — 

—  **  oresoitque  seges  olypeata  virorum." — 

But,  fortunately  too  for  us,  like  them  only  destined  to  turn  their 
weapons  against  their  own  breasts  and  destroy  one  another.  Men 
who  only  waited  for  some  great  crisis  in  the  world  of  science  anu 
letters  to  immortalize  themselves.  These  experimentalists  have  left 
not  an  inch  of  the  field  of  nature  unexplored ;  their  analysis  have 
grasped  the  smallest  parasites  which  find  their  home  and  food  on  the 
leaves  of  plants  or  in  the  furs  of  beasts,  as  well  as  the  most  forbidding 
and  disgusting  excrements  of  living  beings.  These  have  been  duly  ' 
"  proved"  and-  "  potentized,"  and  nothing  less  than  universal  mi- 
racles, embracing  vegetable  and  animal  existence,  attributed  to 
them !  But,  alas,  the  glory  and  the  praise  must  forever  remain 
with  the  original  workers,  for,  like  all  miracles,  whether  false  or 
tme,  no  aspirant  may  repeat  them,  nor  are  the  mantles  of  our 
**  prophets"  permitted  to  fall  upon  the  shoulders  of  successors. 
These  philosophers  have  looked  with  piercing  gaze  down,  deep,  very 
deep,  into  that  well  whose  geographical  position  has  never  yet 
been  indicated ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  an  untoward  breeze,  passing 
through  some  subterranean  passage,  that  raised  ripples  on  tl)e 
water,  they  had  beheld  Truth  in  full  dress,  and  given  us  a  lucid 
and  snccinct  description  of  her  mode  of  living,  her  manners,  habits 
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and  demeanor !  Thej  have  gone  far,  far  away,  beyond  tbe  mlgar 
range  of  facts  and  natural  causes,  and  gathered  *^  wisdom"  and 
«<  experience"  in  the  wild  and  boundless  deserts  of  unreal  existences, 
and  with  the  mystic  fruits  of  such  weary  toil,  have  enriched  our 
works  to  such  an  extent,  that  men  of  plain  and  sound  mind  wiU 
hereafter  require  a  special  revelation  from  the  departed  spirits  of  the 
authors  to  enable  them  to  comprehend  their  ^^  Archives."  These 
poets !  0  thou  far-darting  one,  thou  god  of  the  silver  bow !  how  shall 
we  estimate  t^ezV  works  ?  or,  in  simple  prose,  find  language  to  rehearse 
the  wonders  of  their  muse,  and  the  laurels  they  have  won  for  them- 
selves and  for  our  science !  when,  setting  at  defiance,  both  reason 
and  rhyme,  they  dash  forward  with  the  wild  fury  of  ^^  inspiration" 
upon  feet  of  unequal  length,  with  limping  gait  and  dislocated 
joints,  in  figures,  moods  and  accidences  of  which  the  mind  of 
rhetorician  or  philologist  had  never  dreamed,  and  thus  sung  oar 
*' Anniversaries"  in  strains  that  should* only  have  graced  the 
triumphs  of  their  brothers  pf  the  two  former  departments ! 

<*  But  why  should  this  be  thought  so  odd  T 
Can't  men  have  taste  who  cure  a  phthysic  ? 
Of  poetry  tho'  Patron-god, 
Apollo  patronises  Physic." 

In  sight  of  all  these  things  it  is  no  easy  task  for  the  matter-of- 
fact  medical  student  in  the  present  day  to  find  a  safe  path  to  our 
hill  of  science  while  the  way  is  strewed  with  the  ^^  remains"  of  the 
above  named  fraternity  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  it  the  character 
of  medical  fairy  land; — a  place  full  of  imaginary  fantastical 
creatures,  by  whose  allurements  and  witcheries  he  is  in  constant 
danger  of  being  led  away  from  unreal  things  into  darkness  and 
delusion.  But  if,  with  Dr.  Dudgeon's  Lectures  in  his  hand,  as  a 
guide  book,  he  miss  his  way,  we  have  neither  sympathy  or  pity  to 
bestow  upon  him;  for  it  is  to  us  one  of  the  grandest  features  of  this 
work,  that  it  exposes  the  madness  and  the  folly  we  have  referred  to, 
and  that  it  guards  all  who  embrace  and  study  Homoeopathy  from 
becoming  victims  of  the  fancies  of  men  of  whom  it  must  with 
justice  be  said,  a  little  learning  hath  made  them  mad. 

But  we  must  conclude  our  remarks  by  allowing  Dr.  Dudgeon  to 
speak  for  himself;  and  we  are  sure  that  in  one  page  he  can  say 
more  to  commend  himself  than  we  could  say  in  fifty.    In  the  sixth 
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Lecture,  he  tbuB  discourses  upon  that  strange,  fantastical,  and, 
(excuse  the  word,)  jilthy  heresffj  called  "  Isopathy.'* 

ISOPATHY. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  antiquity  of  the  doctrine  of  isopathy  ;* 
in  one  form  or  another  it  has  existed  almost  as  long  as  medicine  has 
been  practised  as  an  art.  If  we  search  in  the  most  ancient  records 
of  medicine  we  shall  find  traces  of  this  system.  Not  to  speak  of  the 
doctrine  of  signatures — ^which  has  already  been  alluded  to  when  I 
spoke  of  the  hints  respecting  homoeopathy  previoas  to  Hahnemann,t 
to  which  indeed  more  than  to  isopathy  that  doctrine  more  properly 
belongs — we  find  numerous  passages  in  the  ancient  authors  counte- 
nancing the  belief  in  a  so-called  isopathic  principle  of  therapeutics. 

^^  Thns  the  lungs  of  the  fox  were  recommended  for  asthmatics  by 
Dioscorides,  Xenocrates,  Galen,  Serapion,  Paulus  ^gineta,  and  by 
many  other  writers,  down  indeed  to  the  most  modern  times,  for  we 
find  them  still  a  favourite  remedy  for  the  like  affection  in  the  earlier 
editions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  Londtnensis, 

^'  Dioscorides  and  Paulus  iBgineta  allege  that  the  roasted  liver  of 
a  mad  dog  was  one  of  the  best  remedies  for  its  bite ;  and  Xenocrates 
and  the  latter  assert  wolfs  liver  to  be  a  useful  hepatic  remedy. 

^*  The  round  worm  in  the  human  subject  was  best  treated  by 
roasted  earth  worms,  according  to  Dioscorides ;  and  the  same  author 
advised  the  brains  of  a  cock  to  be  given  in  hemorrhage  from  the 
meninges,  whilst  Galen  says  that  the  brains  of  a  camel  are  a  cure 
for  epilepsy. 

*^  The  scorpion's  sting  was  to  be  treated  by  the  application  of  the 
dead  scorpion  to  the  wound,  according  to  Haly  Abbas,  Gelsus,  and 
Paulus  ^gineta,  and  this  is  the  method  of  cure  still  adopted  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Morocco  for  the  sting  of  that  venemous  insect, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  recent  travellers. 

*'  The  theriac  of  Andromachus,  which  contained  the  bodies  of 
vipers  as  a  chief  ingredient,  was  almost  universally  employed  by  the 
ancients  for  the  bite  of  venomous  serpents. 

*^  In  my  first  lecture  I  adduced  numerous  other  instances  of  the 
isopathic  method  of  treatment,  chiefly  from  the  writings  of  Nicander 
and  Xenocrates.  Paracelsus  also  might  be  pressed  into  the  service 
of  isopathy,  from  some  portions  of  his  writings  isolated  from  their 
context ;  but  I  showed  in  my  first  lecture  that  the  passages  which 
seem  to  countenance  this  doctrine  have  quite  a  different  sense 
when  read  in  connection  with  the  rest  of  his  writings.     I  showed, 

.*  Isopathy  properly  means  the  treatment  of  diseaeee  by  their  own  exciting  eanse, 
(Bquaiia  oiquaWnu^  but,  as  will  be  seen,  the  term  has  been  applied  to  a  great  variety 
of  modes  of  treatment,  distinguished  chiefly  for  their  absurdity,  where  the  actual 
iBopathlc  principle  is  completely  lost  sight  ot 

f  See  Lecture  I. 
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however,  thftt  his  disciple,  Oswald  Croll,  belieyed  and  taught  that 
the  sound  organs  of  certain  animals  were  useful  in  the  diseases  of 
those  organs  in  man,  a  doctrine  that  is  not  wanting  in  defenders 
among  the  homoeopathic  heretics  distinguished  for  the  eccentricity 
of  their  aberrations. 

^^Van  Helmont  hints,  in  his  obscure  way,  that  the  morbid  products 
of  diseases  should  be  employed  for  their  cure,  which  we  shall  find 
to  be  exactly  the  doctrine  of  a  certain  class  of  those  who  haye 
distinguished  themselves  of  late  years  in  the  isopathic  field. 

^^  About  two  hundred  years  ago  Dr.  Durey*  revived  the  treatment 
of  hydrophobia  recommended  by  Dioscorides,  of  giving  the  liver  of 
the  rabid  animal  to  those  bitten  by  it.  Ten  persons  having  been 
bitten  by  a  mad  wolf,  and  nine  of  these  having  died,  the  wolf  was 
captured  and  killed,  and  its  liver,  after  being  washed  with  wine  and 
dried  in  the  oven,  was  given  to  the  tenth  person  who  had  been  bitten. 
He  consumed  the  whole  liver  in  three  days,  and  remained  free  from 
the  disease.  This  case  of  course  proves  nothing  in  favour  of  the 
propliylactic  powers  of  the  rabid  creature's  liver. 

^'  Our  celebrated  countryman.  Dr.  Richard  Mead,  recommended 
about  one  hundred  years  ago  the  axungia  viperina^  which  seems  to 
have  been  prepared  with  viper's  flesh,  for  the  bites  of  these  reptiles. 
He  also  speaks  highly  of  the  volatile  salts  of  vipers  as  a  remedy  for 
their  bites ;  this  seems  to  have  been  merely  some  ammoniacal  salt 
obtained  from  the  viper,  and  was  very  likely  not  more  eflScacious 
than  the  eau  de  liLce  and  other  ammoniacal  preparations  that  are  still 
found  to  be  very  useful  in  the  bites  of  venomous  animals.  Mead  also 
advises  scorpions'  oil,  that  is  oil  in  which  scorpions  have  been  infused, 
for  the  sting  of  that  insect.  Butler,  who  wrote  fifty  years  before 
Mead,  alludes  to  this  and  another  pretended  isopathic  remedy  in 
these  lines : — 

'  'Tis  true,  a  soorpion's  oil  is  said 
To  cure  the  wounds  the  yermin  made ; 
And  weapons  dressed  with  saWe  restore 
And  heal  the  hurts  they  gave  before. 'f 

"  From  these  few  examples,  and  many  more  might  be  adduced 
had  I  thought  it  necessary  to  extend  my  researches  relative  to  this 
subject,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  doctrine  of  the  cure  of  diseases  of 
certain  organs  by  the  corresponding  organs  in  other  animals,  and 
that  of  the  cure  of  diseases  by  their  own  morbid  products  or  supposed 
exciting  causes,  are,  far  from  being  a  novelty,  on  the  contrary  of 
very  ancient  date. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  to  whom  belongs  the  honour  of  having  intro- 
duced isopathic  heresies  into  the  homoeopathic  school.  It  was  oar 
transatlantic  friend  Dr.  Constantino  Hering  who  gave  the  first  im- 
pulse to  isopathy,  for  we  find  him  in  1880J  proposing  as  a  remedy 

*  De  stupendo  et  lugendo  infortunio  ex  lapo  rabi^nte,  narratio  rerissima.  De- 
▼onisB,  1671. 

t  Hudibras,  Part  lii.  Cant,  ii.,  1.  1029.  *  Arch.,  x.  2. 
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for  hydrophobia  the  saliva  of  a  rapid  dog,  as  Xenocrates  had  ^one 
before  him ;  for  small-pox  the  matter  from  variolous  pustules  ;  for 
psora  the  matter  of  itch.  Nay,  he  asks,  may  we  not  expeot,  if  this 
doctrine  be  true,  that  we  shall  find  the  specific  remedy  for  every 
epidemic  pestilence  in  the  first  case  of  it  that  breaks  out,  and  that 
the  tfiatter  obtained  from  this  one  Will  serve  to  check  the  disease  in 
all  the  rest  ?  and  this  plan  he  actually  proposes  in  a  later  paper. 
He  recommends  us  to  potentize  the  watery  excrements  of  cholera, 
the  black  vomit  of  yellow  fever,  the  desquamated  skin  of  malignant 
scarlet  fever,  and  to  bind  bags  of  milk-sugar  in  contact  with  the 
skin  of  typhus  patients,  and  all  these  extraordinary  medicines  will 
serve  as  the  remedies  for  these  several  diseases.  In  1833  Dr.  Her- 
ing  wrote  a  long  paper,^  wherein  he  extols  the  efficacy  of  the  pre- 
pared itch-matter,  which  he  now  calls  psorine.  He  there  declares 
this  psorine  to  be  equal  to  our  very  strongest  medicines  in  power  ; 
that  it  has  a  great  power  of  producing  eruptions  ;  that  it  is  one  of 
the  roost  efficacious  means  for  restoring  the  lost  or  weakened  action 
of  the  skin ;  that  it  is  the  most  important  remedy  in  every  form  of 
scabies,  and  that  it  is  a  prophylactic  against  infection  with  itch. 
He  found  that  a  globule  of  the  30th  dilution  is  the  best  dose  to  give, 
and  that  it  is  most  expedient  in  every  case,  where  possible,  to  give 
the  patient  psorine  prepared  from  his  own  body,  in  other  w^ds  what 
he  calls  auto  psorine  ;  of  course  this  is  only  possible  if  the  patient 
has  the  psoric  eruption  upon  his  person  at  the  time.  Under  the 
head  of  psora,  be  it  remembered.  Dr.  Hering  included  many  varie- 
ties of  cutaneous  diseases.  In  his  experiments  and  observations  he 
discovered  that  the  psorine,  from  whatever  form  of  cutaneous 
eruption  he  obtained  it,  was  always  equally  efficacious. 

^^  He  suggests  that  the  seeds  of  plants  potentized  may  possibly  be 
the  means  of  eradicating  and  destroying  such  plants,  and  that 
insects  potentized  may  be  capable  of  destroying  the  life  of  their  own 
species;  and  then  he  exclaims  what  a  blessing  this  discovery  will 
prove  to  farmers  in  getting  rid  of  weeds,  and  to  housewives  in  freeing 
their  houses  and  children  from  vermin.  He  does  not  mention  how 
he  supposes  the  potentized  nettle-seeds  are  to  be  administered  to 
those  plants,  and  I  must  confess  I  would  be  sorely  puzzled  to  give  a 
dose  o{  pediculus  80  to  a  louse,  or  cimex  80  to  a  bug.  '*  First  catch 
your  hare,"  writes  Mrs.  Glass,  and  "first  catch  your  louse"  woula 
doubtless  be  Dr.  Hering's  advice ;  but  having  caught  our  louse,  I 
think  it  would  be  as  superfluous  an  operation  to  give  him  the  dose 
of  his  potentized  relative,  as  it  would  be  to  put  the  salt  on  our  spar- 
row's tail  after  having  ensnared  him.  Dr.  Hering,  rather  hopelessly 
I  imagine,  begs  all  farmers  and  housewives  who  are  inclined  to  try 
bis  method  of  extirpating  weeds  and  killing  vermin  (which  he  gene- 

♦  Arch.,  xiii.  8. 
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rously  refuses  to  take  out  a  patent  for),  to  record  the  results  of  their 
experience  in  the  journal  wherein  he  makes  these  revelations.'*' 

'^  He  takes  the  opportunity  to  mention  that  a  bug  potentized  up 
to  the  80th  dilution  will  cure  bug-bites  (which  I  do  not  in  the  least 
doubt,  as  I  have  observed  them  to  be  cured  bj  much  more  insignifi- 
cant means,  viz.,  bj  nothing  at  aril);  he  has  moreover -found  that 
the  bites  of  other  insects  are  cured  by  similar  means.  We  may 
from  this  discovery  of  Dr.  Hering's  be  now  enabled  to  guess  at  the 
uses  of  some  of  those  wonderful  substances  in  Dr.  Hornbook's 
laboratory,  inventoried  by  the  poet  Burns,  such  as — 

'  Mite-hom  BhaTings,  filini^,  scrapings, 

Distilled  per  se, 
Sal-alkali  o'  midge-tail  clippings 

And  monj  mae.* 

'^  Of  course  the  first  mentioned  must  have  been  employed  on  this 
isopathic  principle  of  Drs.  Hering  and  Dioscorides  for  the  care  of 
the  bites  of  the  acarus  tribe,  one  of  which  at  least  is  said  to  be 
endemic  in  Scotland ;  and  the  last  was  beyond  all  question  the 
isopathi^  specific  for  the  deadly  bite  of  the  sanguinary  midge  or  gnat. 

'*  But  greater  discoveries  are  revealed  in  this  wonder-disclosing 
essay  of  Dr.  Hering's.  He  states  that  he  has  ascertained  that  the 
fluids  and-  solids  of  healthy  individuals  (of  course  duly  potentized) 
have  a  very  powerful  medicinal  action  on  the  human  subject.  No 
doubt  the  cannibalistic  propensities  of  sundry  aboriginal  tribes  is 
the  instinctive  perception  of  these  medicinal  properties  of  the  human 
solids  and  fluids;  and  the  '^cold  missionary  on  the  side-board," 
prefigured  by  Sidney  Smith  as  forming  an  essential  part  of  a  New 
Zealand  banquet,  doubtless  served  the  guests  the  same  purposes  as 
our  fashionable  dinner-pill. 

'^In  a  subsequent  communication,  dated  1833,t  Dr.  Hering  re- 
iterates his  assertion  of  the  wonderful  powers  of  potentized  portions 
of  the  human  body,  and  further  states  that  these  preparations  act 
chiefly  on  the  corresponding  organs  of  the  living  human  being. 

^'  He  again  asserts  that  all  morbid  products,  of  whatever  kind, 
exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the  diseases  that  produce  them.  He 
mentions  leucorrhoeal  matter  as  being  curative  of  leucorrhcea,  gleet- 
matter  of  gleet,  phthisine  of  phthisis,  ascaridine  of  children's  vermi- 
cular diseases.  Still  he  admits  that  all  these  isopathic  preparations 
cannot  be  regarded  as  absolute  specifics,  but  only  as  chronic  inter- 
mediate remedies,  which  serve,  as  it  were,  to  stir  up  the  disease, 
and  render  the  reaction  to  the  homoeopathic  remedy  subsequently 
administered  more  permanent  and  effectual.  This  assertion  he 
repeats  in  1836,^  and  states  that  he  has  never  succeeded  in  curing 
but  only  in  ameliorating  diseases  with  their  own  morbid  products 
(with  the  exception  of  psora).     Thus  in  a  case  of  occult  syphilisi 

♦  Arch.,  xiiL  8,  87.  f  ^rch.,  xir.  2,  99.  {  Arch.,  ziv.  8,  146. 
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that  would  not  come  properly  out,  after  having  tried  in  vain  mer- 
cury and  other  antivenereal  remedies,  he  gave  syphiline,  whereupon 
a  cutaneous  eruption  appeared,  and  afterwards  a  regular  chancre, 
which  was  perfectly  cured  by  mercury  and  lachesis. 

**In  the  North  American  HomoBopathic  Journal  for  November, 
1852,  Dr.  Hering  again  writes  at  considerable  length  in  defence  of 
the  so-called  isopathic  preparations.  He  entitles  his  paper  ^'  the 
chemical  rescue  of  psorinum."  I  hoped  to  have  found  something  in 
this  paper  justifying  on  chemical  principles  the  employment  of 
psorine,  but  was  disappointed  to  find  that  the  only  decided  thing  on 
the  subject  is  this :  he  states,  namely,  that  when  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  the  pus  out  of  itch  pustules  is  placed  on  a  watch-glass  and 
allowed  to  evaporate,  small  needle-shaped  transparent  crystals  of  a 
cooling  pungent  taste  are  left.  This  salt  he  believes  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  morbific  effects  of  psorine;  and  though  he  did  not 
analyse  it,  he  believes  that  it  is  some  combination  of  sulpho-cyanogen 
and  he  states  his  intention  on  some  future  occasion  to  ascertain 
exactly  its  chemical  composition,  to  manufacture  it  in  the  labora- 
tory, and  then  prove  it,  when  he  expects  to  get  similar  results  to 
those  obtained  from  the  provings  of  the  natural  morbid  product.* 
This  is  all  very  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  but  what  makes  it  worse 
is,  that  we  are  not  satisfied  from  Dr.  Bering's  statement  that  the 
morbid  product  he  obtained  was  actually  what  he  asserts  it  to  be, 
viz.,  the  secretion  from  scabies.  He  got  the  matter,  he  tells  ub, 
from  some  full  large  yellow  pustules,  on  the  fingers,  hands,  bud  fore- 
arms of  a  young  afid  otherwise  healthy  negro,  ih  whom  these 
pustules  had  been  produced  by  handling  some  stuff*  from  Germany. 
He  is  unable  to  state  whether  the  characteristic  acari  were  present 
or  no.  Now,  it  is  very  improbable  from  this  account  that  the  dis- 
ease of  this  negro  was  true  itch,  foi,  as  far  as  we  know,  itch  is  always 
propagated  by  contact  with  an  itchy  person,  and  its  eruption,  when 
not  altered  by  art,  is  a  small  vesicular  not  a  large  pustular  one. 
The  circumstance  of  having  obtained  a  salt  as  here  described  proves 
nothing,  for  all  animal  secretions  contain  salt  of  some  kind  or  other ; 
and  even  had  Dr.  Hering  demonstrated  that  the  salt  was  a  compound 
as  sulpho-cyanogen,  that  again  would  have  proved  nothing,  ai»  we 
know  that  a  similar  compound  exists  in  several  healthy  as  well  as 
some  morbid  secretions.  Dr.  Hering  goes  on  in  this  paper  to  give 
an  explanation  of  the  supposed  mode  of  action  of  morbid  products, 
which  he  calls  nosodes.  For  fear  of  mntilation,  by  attempting  to 
abridge  it,  I  shall  quote  it  entire.  ^  Every  disorder,*  he  says,  Ms 
necessarily  accompanied  by  chemical  change  in  the  body.  We  see 
that  it  is  so  at  least,  in  all  those  cases  which  we  can  investigate,  and 

*  Twenty  years  previously  (Arch.,  ziii.  8,  65,)  he  informed  us  that  the  chemical 
analysis  of  psorine  was  a  desideratum,  and  that  he  bad  not  then  succeeded  in  ascer* 
taining  its  precise  composition;  so  that  it  does  not  appear  that* 'the  chemical 
rescue"  of  this  curious  medicine  is  much  further  advanced  now  than  it  was  then.      ^ 
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we  think  it  reasonable  to  conclude  that  it  is  always  so.  The  same 
phenomenon  now  appears  as  when  a  bar ''of  steel  is  magnetised,  or 
electricity  is  excited  by  friction  or  otherwise ;  when  one  end  of  the 
bar  is  magnetised,  the  other  is  found  so  too,  but  opposite  in  qaality ; 
if  one  end  is  north  the  other  will  be  sonth,  and  vice  versd.  Positive 
elecricity  excites  the  negative,  etc.  I  have  always  observed  the 
same  thing  in  disease.  If  the  external  skin  is  alkaline,  the  mucous 
membranes  will  be  found  acid,  and  vice  versd.  If  this  is  not  the 
case  with  these  surfaces  it  will  be  found  so  with  other  organs ;  and 
if  the  affection  does  not  appear  in  the  shape  of  acidity  and  alka- 
linity, it  takes  some  other  form.  But  the  products  of  the  separate 
poles  mutually  neutralize  each  other.  When  a  disease  arises  in  one 
organ,  the  opposite  or  neutralizing  state  is  excited  in  another.  Up 
to  this  time  these  nosodes  have  only  been  so  far  employed  as  they 
were  soluble  in  alcohol,  that  is,  only  the  soluble  parts,  the  salts ; 
they  have  also  been  always  administered  internally,  although  they 
appear  externally.  When  the  external  product  acts  to  neutralize 
the  internal,  it  may  in  many  cases  be  the  chemical  antidote.  One 
follows  the  other.  The  existence  of  both  constitutes  the  disease; 
the  removal  of  one  removes  the  other,  and  may  also  remove  the  dis- 
ease. The  jars  are  discharged  by  the  connecting  rod,  the  external 
is  admitted  into  the  interior,  and  the  equilibrium  is  restored.'  This 
is  all  the  promised  explanation,  or  law  of  the  action  of  the  nosodei 
in  curing  diseases.  It  is,  as  must  be  plain  to  you  all,  merely  a 
vague  conjecture,  and  by  no  means  a  happy  one;  for  in  the  chemical 
and  electrical  phenomena  he  has  put  forward  as  analogies,  there  is 
always  some  proportion  between  the  amount  of  the  acid  and  the 
alkali,  of  the  positive  and  the  negative  electricity ;  there  is,  however, 
none  betwixt  the  30th  dilution  (that  usually  administered  by  Dr. 
Bering)  and  the  deranged  secretion  it  is  to  restore.  The  remark 
as  to  the  opposite  character  of  the  secretions  of  different  parts  in 
disease  is  certainly  of  importance  if  confirmed,  but  we  should  like 
to  know  the  facts  that  have  led  Dr.  Bering  to  this  conclusion. 

'  ^^  Gross,  whose  homoeopathic  career  has  been  distinguished  by  a 
marked  propensity  for  novelty-hunting,  seems  to  have  become  at 
once  deeply  enamoured  of  the  isopathic  theory.  Be  says*  the  nmiU 
is  not  exactly  the  right  thing,  and  that  for  some  time  he  bas  been 
convinced  that  sequalia  aequalibus  or  the  isopathic  principle  is  the 
correct  one,  and  that  similia  similibuB  or  the  homoeopathic  principle 
18  only  a  makeshift  or  indifferent  apology  for  the  other.  Gross's 
isopathy  consists  mainly  in  giving  vacciniae  in  natural  small-pox, 
and  in  recommending  it  as  a  prophylactic  against  the  small-pox  in 
place  of  cow-pox  inoculation.  Be  also  recounts  how  that  one  day, 
having  inflicted  on  himself  a  small  wound,  the  idea  occurred  to  him 
to  potentize  his  blood.     Be  accordingly  proceeded  to  do  this  in  the 

•  •  All.  h.  Ztg.,  2  No.  9. 
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following  manner.  He  moistened  a  globule  with  his  blood,  and  pat 
it  into  a  bottle  with  10,000  other  globules,  and  shook  all  together 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  One  of  these  globules  he  then  added  to 
10,000  fresh  giubules,  and  likewise  shook  them  together  energeti- 
cally for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  A  globule  of  this  second  bottle  he 
administered  to  a  lady  who  suffered  from  congestions  to  the  head 
and  chest,  and  it  had  the  effect  of  curing  her.  The  same  curative 
result  he  obtained  from  this  medicine  in  the  case  of  a  young  man 
troubled  with  haemoptysis,  with  similar  symptoms  of  congestion  to 
the  head  and  chest. 

^^  Dr.  Gross  is  not  the  originator  of  this  sanguinary  medication* 
Previous  to  this,  a  certain  (or  rather  uncertain)  Mr.  K.  detailed  in 
one  of  the  homoeopathic  journals  how  he  too  had  potentized  his  own 
blood,  and  found  that  it  had  a  direct  action  on  the  circulation,  and 
was  useful  when  administered  by  olfaction  in  plethoric  states  and  in 
metrorrhagias  ;  and  about  the  same  time  another  anonymous  indi- 
vidual pledges  his  anonymous  veracity  that  he  had  seen  good  effects 
from  blood  in  two  cases  of  great  congestion  of  blood  to  the  head, 
with  oppression  of  th«  chest. 

'^  These  few  instances  are^  however,  the  first  appearances  of  human 
blood  as  a  medicinal  agent  in  our  homoeopathic  literature  ;  its  last 
appearance  is  of  very  recent  date,  as  you  shall  hereafter  hear. 
Elsewhere  it  has  to  my  knowledge  only  been  recommended  for  the 
purpose  of  transfusion  into  the  veins  of  anemic  individuals  ;  but  the 
blood  of  various  animals  was  a  favorite  prescription  of  ancient  medi- 
cal men,  and  we  learn  from  Qalen  that  it  was  prescribed  after  what 
we  might  consider  a  homoeopathic  or  isopathic  fashion.  Thus  he 
says  the  blood  of  common  pigeons,  wood-pigeons,  and  turtle-doves  is 
recommended  to  be  injected  into  the  eyes  to  remove  extravasated 
blood  caused  by  a  blow.  He  further  alleges  that  the  blood  of 
domestic  fowls  stops  hemorrhages  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain, 
and  that  the  blood  of  kids  mingled  with  vinegar  cures  haemoptysis. 
We  have  seen  that  a  similar  employment  of  blood  was  recommended 
by  Xenocrates  of  Aphrodisias,  who  in  addition  employed  menstrual 
blood  as  a  remedial  agent.  Different  kinds  of  blood  were  employed 
by  the  ancients  for  other  affections ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  homoeo- 
pathists  to  devise  the  ingenious  project  of  employing  healthy  human 
blood  as  a  therapeutic  agent. 

**•  The  plan  of  preparing  and  administering  the  morbid  products 
of  diseases,  thus  happily  initiated  under  the  auspices  of  Drs.  Hering 
and  Gross,  was  not  long  of  finding  a  champion  to  systematize  the 
practice.  A  certain  Herr  Lux,  a  veterinary  surgeon  in  Leipzig, 
published  in  1838  a  work  entitled  The  Isopathy  of  Oontagionn^  in 
which  he  enunciates  the  following  propositions : — ^  All  infections 
diseases  contain  in  their  infectious  matters  the  remedies  capable  of 
curing  themselves.'    The  principle  upon  which  these  remedial  agents 
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act  he  contends  to  be  mqualia  sequal^us^  and  the  system  he  de- 
nominates Isopathy.  Examples  of  this  isopathic  principle  he  asserts 
are  presented  by  the  well-known  facts  of  the  cure  of  frost-bites  by 
snow,  of  burns  by  heat,  and  the  restoration  of  frozen  apples  by 
sousing  them  in  ice-cold  water.  For  the  cure  of  malignant  pustule 
in  cattle  he  recommends  a  drop  of  the  matter  of  the  pustule  to  be 
potentis^d  to  the  30th  dilution,  and  a  globule  of  this  to  be  admin- 
istered ;  for  the  rot  he  advises  a  drop  of  the  nasal  mucus  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  way,  and  the  same  dose  given.  He  cites  as 
further  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  his  views  the  preservative  power 
of  the  inoculation  of  cattle  with  the  nasal  mucus  of  animals  affected 
with  the  rot,  and  the'  prophylactic  effects  of  the  inoculation  of  the 
matter  of  the  plague-bubo  against  that  pestilence.  He  advises  that 
every  species  of  contagium  should  be  potentized  and  preserved  for 
use  in  its  respective  disease,  for,  says  he,  unless  it  be  potentized  it 
is  of  no  use.  Among  the  contagious  matters  he  enumerates  are  the 
sheep-pox,  the  cow-pox,  the  grease  of  cattle  and  horses,  the  itch  of 
men,  the  matter  of  malignant  pustule,  the  pus  of  chancres,  the  con- 
tagious matter  of  hydrophobia  contained  in  the  vesicle  of  Marochetti, 
the  lymph  of  the  plague-bubo,  even  the  contagium  of  cholera  (if  we 
can  find  it — I  need  scarcely  remark  that  it  has  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered ;  indeed  Lux  admits  that  it  has  not  yet  been  found,  but 
says  that  its  discovery  is  the  province  of  those  who  are  experienced 
in  the  observation  of  pestilential  diseases).  He  states  that  the 
cachectic  states  caused  by  the  abuse  of  sulphur,  mercury,  and  cin- 
chona bark  are  best  cured  by  means  of  sulphur,  mercury,  and  bark ; 
and  finally  he  cites  Bering's  experiments  with  psorine  in  proof  of 
his  doctrine.  As  is  usual  with  persons  who  once  mount  a  hobby, 
Herr  Lux  rides  his  to  death,  and  not  content  with  potentizing  the 
contagious  matters  of  really  contagious  maladies,  he  goes  the  length 
of  advising  the  same  thing  to  be  done  with  all  the  secretions  and 
excretions  of  men  and  animals.  His  advice  being  asked  for  the 
cure  of  a  lap-dog  which  had  a  nasty  propensity  to  eat  the  human 
faeces  it  found  by  the  wayside — and  indeed  in  Leipzig  or  any  other 
German  town  it  would  have  plenty  of  opportunity  to  indulge  its  de- 
praved tastes,  for  the  worthy  Germans  have  rather  a  fashion  of 
relieving  themselves  d  la  belle  Stoile — Lux  naturally  proceeded  to 
potentize  some  human  fseces  and  solemnly  administered  it — in  place 
of  a  sound  whipping — to  the  nasty  cur,  with  what  result  we  are  left 
to  guess.  This  delicate  preparation  he  denominated  humanine. 
He  likewise  potentized  vesic  calculi,  the  matter  of  glanders,  the 
foetid  sweat  of  the  feet,  the  saliva  of  epileptics,  and  many  other 
similar  singular  substances.  Some  of  his  disciples  went  to  still 
greater  extravagances.  I  remember  meeting  an  enthusiastic  iso- 
pathist  in  Germany  who  carried  about  with  him  a  pocket-case  filled 
with  every  possible  excretion  from  men  and  animals,  healthy  and 
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diseased,  and  not  only  with  such,  but  other  kingdoms  of  nature  were 
ransacked  to  furnish  the  so-called  isopathic  preparations.  Thus  he 
had  a  medicament  entitled  tonitru — a  thunderbolt — which  excited 
my  astonishment.  I  requested  to  be  informed  ho^  he  had  obtained 
such  a  formidable  medicine,  and  he  informed  me  that  when  a  flash 
of  lightning  struck  a  stone  building  it  produced  a  sort  of  yitrification 
of  the  stone ;  a  grain  of  this  was  carefully  scraped  off  and  potentized 
as  usual  up  to  80,  and  this  preparation  was  supposed  to  contain  the 
healing  virtues  of  the  thunderbolt,  an  excellent  remedy,  he  assured 
me,  in  contusions  resulting  from  violent  blows ;  for,  he  complacently 
observed,  a  thunderbolt  gives  the  most  violent  blow  of  anything  in 
nature — a  fact  I  readily  assented  to. 

**  On  the  appearance  of  this  book  of  Master  Lux*s,  Dr.  Hering, 
the  original  suggester  of  the  heresy,  wrote  a  counterblast  against 
poor  Lux,  and  contended  that  in  all  these  remedial  means  there  was 
no  question  of  a  deviation  from  the  homoeopathic  principle ;  that 
this  was  still  homoeopathy  and  not  isopathy,  and  that  the  most  that 
could  be  said  was  that  the  curative  agent  was  a  Mnillimum^  but 
certainly  not  an  w(mdU  or  idem* 

**  The  isopathic  aiversion  originated,  or  I  should  rather  say  raked 
up  from  the  dust  and  rubbish  of  antiquity  by  Hering,  encouraged 
by  Gross  and  systematized  by  Lux,  after  exciting  a  good  deal  of 
attention  amongst  the  homoeopathic  body,  partially  approved  of  by 
some,  altogether  condemned  by  others,  as  I  have  shown,  seems  to 
have  gradually  died  a  natural  death  after  being  a  nine  days'  wonder, 
and  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  record  of  the  administration 
of  a  dose  of  psorine,  vaccinine,  varioline,  anthracine,  or  ozoenine, 
we  hear  little  or  nothing  more  aboi^t  it  in  homoeopathic  literature 
for  a  long  time,  its  most  zealous  supporters  (all  except  Dr.  Hering, 
who  has  from 'time  to  time  made  spasmodic  efforts  to  resuscitate  it) 
seeming  to  have  tacitly  united  to  give  the  subject  swift  burial  out  of 
sight. 

^*  I  must  also  exclude  entirely  from  having  any  claim  to  isopathic 
practice  the  proposal  of  Henng  and  others  to  give  the  morbid 
products  of  non  contagious  diseases  and  the  morbid  matters  excreted 
by  some  contagious  diseases,  which  do  not,  however,  contain  the 
contagious  principle  of  the  disease ;  for  it  is  self-evident  and  has 
been  proved  by  numerous  experiments  that  these  matters  are  not 
capable  of  producing  the  disease  in  healty  individuals.  The  stools 
and  vomited  matters  of  cholera  patients,  the  black  vomit  of  yellow 
fever,  the  buboes  of  plague,  are  among  the  morbid  products  of  con* 
tagious  diseases,  of  which  we  have  not  the  slightest  evidence  that 
they  are  capable  of  producing  the  diseases  whence  they  are  derived. 
The  matter  of  leucorrhoea,  the  ichor  of  carious  bones,  the  sputa  of 
phthisical  patients,  the  pus  from  various  ulcers,  the  sorapmgs  of 
erysipelatous  parts,  and  so  forth^  are  quite  incapable  of  propagating 
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their  respective  diseases,  and  having  no  pathogenetic  can  also  hare 
no  tbenipentic  powers.  All  these  and  the  like  must  thecefore  be 
removed  entirely  out  of  consideration,  as  tbej  do  not  bear  ont  the 
isopathic  doctrine,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  their  ingestion  is 
of  the  slightest  use  ;  rather  does  their  use  seem  to  be  the  ofispring 
of  a  prurient  imagination  or  a  most  perverted  pathological  cretrd, 
and  let  it  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  good  sense  of  homoeopathists 
that  their  use  has  never  extended  beyond  a  few  whimsical  and  fan- 
tastic individuals,  and  the  sooner  thej  are  consigned  to  the  limbo 
of  forgotten  things  the  better ;  none  will  regret  their  absence  from 
our  Materia  Medica. 

'^  The  isopathic  heresy,  with  its  innnmerable  divergences  and 
extravagances,  has  brought  no  small  amount  of  ridicule  upon  homoeo- 
pathy, and  has  been  eagerly  seized  on  by  some  of  our  opponents  as 
a  proper  mark  for  their  wit  and  satire.  But  in  truth  examples  of 
isopathic  treatment  are  not  wanting  in  the  records  of  allopathic 
medicine,  and  even  in  our  own  day  we  have  witnessed  the  adminis- 
tration of  isopathic  remedies  by  distinguished  men  in  the  ranks  of 
our  opponents.  Thus  ox-gall  pills  were  lately  a  fashionable  remedy 
in  bilious  derangements  ;  urea  was  given  by  Fouquier  and  Lsennec, 
in  doses  of  two  scruples  at  a  time,  as  a  diuretic  in  dropsy — with  the 
greatest  success,  it  is  asserted ;  and  it-  is  a  very  common  and 
effectual  mode  of  curing  drunkenness  in  Sweden,  to  compel  the  sub- 
ject of  this  vice  to  eat  and  drink  everything  mixed  with  spirits, 
whereby  he  soon  gets  sickened  for  ever  of  his  once  favorite 
beverage. 

"  The  disgusting  character  of  many  of  the  preparations  intro- 
duced into  our  Materia  Medica  by  the  isopathists  has  been  particu- 
larly held  up  to  public  condemnation  by  our  adversaries,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  in  times  gone  by  preparations  of  the 
same  nature  were  in  great  reputation  as  remedial  agents,  and  some 
of  the  foulest  of  them  were  retained  in  the  allopathic  dispensatories 
until  a  very  recent  period.  A  few  of  these  may  be  mentioned  as 
specimens.  Dioscorides,  Galen,  Paulus,  JBgineta,  and  others,  make 
mention  of  various  excrementitious  matters  useful  for  the  cure  of 
diseases,  among  which  we  find  the  dung  of  dogs,  children,  wolves, 
eheep,  oxen,  pigeons,  fowls,  storks,  mice,  starlings,  and  crocodiles: 
the  urine  of  men,  boys,  mules,  goats,  and  camels ;  again  we  find 
such  delectable  remedies  prescribed  by  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors 
as  bugs,  lizards,  earth  worms,  locusts,  serpents'  slough,  the  blood  of 
Tarious  animals,  spider's  web,  soot,  burnt  hair,  sweat,  etc.,  and  these 
delicacies  were  given  in  palpable  quantities  with  their  full  natural 
flavor  attached  to  them,  not  frittered  away  by  infinitesimal  dilution 
into  the  colorless  and  insipid  preparations  of  our  modern  isopathists. 

<*Nor  are  such  delicate  preparations  confined  to  the  remote 
antiquity  of  physic,  for,  as  Professor  Henderson  has  pointed  out 
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in  his  recent  defence  of  homoeopathy  against  Professor  Simpson's 
labored  attack,'*'  that  eminent  physician  Hoffmann  has  stamped  with 
the  seal  of  his  approbation  a  number  of  filthy  preparations,  if  pos- 
sible exceeding  in  their  disgustingly  repulsive  character  any  of  those 
enumerated  above.  If,  then,  our  opponents  will  insist  on  raking  up 
the  infinitesimal  dirt  that  some  unacknowledged,  self-styled  homoeo- 

Sathists  have  chosen  to  introduce  into  our  previously  pure  Materia 
ledica,  we  are  prepared  to  meet  them  on  their  own  terms,  and  we 
need  but  to  stir  up  the  great  dunghill  of  their  own  Materia  Medica 
to  raise  a  stench  under  their  nostrils  that  shall  for  ever  make  them 
repent  of  having  begun  the  combat  with  such  foul  weapons." 


The  following  excellent  clinical  paper  on  Ophthalmia,  read  in 
May  last,  by  Dr.  Hbnriqubs,  before  the  British  Hahnemannian  So- 
ciety, is  well  worthy  of  the  careful  attention  of  the  profession ;  we 
copy  it  from  the  July  number  of  the  British  Journal. 

The  apparatus  of  vision  is  usually  divided  by  anatomists  into  the 
orbits,  the  facial  and  orbital  appendages,  and  the  globe  of  the  eye. 
In  virtue  of  the  structural  differences  of  these  important  parts,  the 
eye,  as  you  will  readily  understand  from  its  almost  incessant  ac- 
tivity, and  its  naturally  exposed  situation,  is  subject  to  a  great 
variety  of  diseases,  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  which  has  con- 
stituted from  a  very  remote  period  of  antiquity,  till  this  day,  a 
separate,  special,  and  highly  important  branch  of  the  healing  art. 
I  purpose  to  night  to  demonstrate  the  efficiency  of  the  homoeopathic 
treatment,  in  that  most  common,  ever  varying,  extremely  danger- 
ous, and  ofttimes  rebellious  class,  that  has  received  the  generic 
name  of  ophthalmia,  or  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  eye.  Like 
every  other  part  of  the  organism,  the  organ  of  vision  may  become 
the  seat  of  preternatural  redness,  increased  heat,  swelling  and  pain, 
arising  from  almost  innumerable  direct  or  indirect  causes:  these 
phenomena  are  the  primary  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  first 
stage  of  an  inflammatory  attack.  Should  they  not  spontaneously 
subside,  or  gradually  diminish  through  the  means  employed  for 
their  cure,  the  inflammation  will  go  on  increasing  with  greater  or 
less  rapidity,  till  the  tissue  inflamed  ultimately  sets  up  one  or  other 
of  the  following  morbid  processes,  namely,  efi'usion,  adhesion,  sup- 
puration, ulceration,  mortification,  granulation,  or  cicatrization.  It 
is  familiar  knowledge  that  the  part  inflamed  may  pass  through 
several  of  these  states  in  succession — or  several  of  them  may  co- 
exist— and  that  the  functions  of  the  eye  may  be  completely  or  in- 
completely destroyed  by  them. 

*  HomoDopaihy  Fairly  Kepresented,  p.  168. 
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The  physical  and  vital  properties  peculiar  to  each  of  the  textures 
composing  the  organ  of  yision,  peculiarities  of  temperament,  consti- 
tutional predispositions,  and  certain  artificial  states  of  the  constitu- 
tion, are  the  principal  circumstances  which  modify  the  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  eye,  and  upon  which  we  must  mainly  establish  their 
diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment. 

The  relations  of  the  eye  to  the  surrounding  structures  of  the 
nostril,  the  frontal,  maxillary,  and  sphenoid  sinuses,  and  the  cranium, 
produce  in  inflammatory  affections  of  the  eye,  innumerable  combina- 
tions of  morbid  phenomena,  which  we  must  accurately  analyze,  and 
justly  estimate,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  correct  method  of  treatment. 

Ophthalmia  is  seldom  or  never  confined  to  one  texture  of  the 
eye :  if  not  speedily  arrested,  the  inflammation  is  soon  propagated 
by  the  influence  of  local  sympathy,  or  contiguity  of  surface,  to 
several  other  textures,  and  thus  sometimes  the  whole  organ  may 
become  involved.  It  is  also  seldom  confined  to  one  eye ;  if  one 
should  at  first  be  attacked,  the  other  soon  becomes  affected  also— 
sometimes  simultaneously,  sometimes  successively. 

In  the  examination  of  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  eye,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  four  things. 

Ist,  the  tissue  affected ;  2nd,  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  affec- 
tion ;  3rd,  the  local  and  general  symptoms ;  and  4th,  the  stage  of 
the  attack. 

The  conjunctiva,  sclerotica,  cornea,  iris,  crystalline  capsule  and 
retina,  may  be  the  primary  seat  of  the  attack,  and  each  will  produce 
different  groups  of  phenomena,  or  separate  series  of  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  inflammatory  action ;  and  hence  our  method  of  treat- 
ment will  vary  according  to  the  tissue  affected.  Oculists  have 
consequently  based  a  classification  of  ophthalmia  according  to  the 
differences  of  texture,  which  they  have  denominated  as  follows : — 

1st,  Conjunctivitis;  2nd,  sclerotitis;  8rd,  corneitis;  4th,  iritis; 
6th,  crystallinitis ;  6th,  aquo-capsulitis ;  7th,  retinitis. 

By  conjunctivitis  is  meant  an  inflammation  of  that  mucocutaneous 
membrane,  which  lines  the  internal  surface  of  the  eyelids,  covers 
the  anterior  third  of  the  eyeball,  form  the  valvula  semilunaris,  in- 
vests the  cornea,  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  lachrymal  gland,  the 
caruncula  lachrymalis,  and  Meibomian  follicles;  then  enters  the 
puncta,  leaves  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  at  the  nasal  extremity  of  the 
duct,  is  continuous  with  the  common  mucous  membrane  of  the  nos- 
trils, fauces  and  alimentary  canal.  Like  the  other  parts  of  the 
mucous  system,  the  conjunctiva  is  subject  to  inflammation  of  a  puro- 
mucous  blenhorrheal,  or  catarrhal  character,  to  eruptions  and  ulcera- 
tions. The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  this  kind  of  inflammation, 
are  the  scarlet  red,  and  tortuous  condition  of  the  vessels  of  the  con- 
junctiva, which  by  anastamosing  freely  with  each  other,  form  a  sort 
of  shifting  net  work  over  the  white  of  the  eye. 
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Pathotagiate  i^mitfonr  distiiiot  kinds  of  eoojaaotiiritiS)  fii.— 

Ist,  Ihe  catarrhal;  2iid,  the  oontagiona  or  Egjpttan;  8rd, 
ophthalmia  of  Mw  bora  children ;  4th,  the  gonorrhceai. 

The  following  is  aa  example  of  the  catarrhal. 

Sarah  Adams,  aged  twentj-fire,  a  stroag,  healthy  lookisg  womatiy^ 
having  mever  previously  suffered  with  inflamed  eyes,  consulted  me 
on  the  20th  of  March,  and  slated  thai  for  two  days  before,  she  had 
been  troubled  with  an  intolerable  dryness  and  itching  in  both  eyes» 
which  she  attributed  to  the  presence  of  some  foreign  snbstancea. 
On  examination  I  could  not  detect  any  extraneous  body,  but  there 
was  chemosis,  redness,  copious  secretion  of  an  opaque,  thick,  and 
puriform  matter,  from  the  conjunctiva  and  Meibomian  follicles,  the 
eyelids  were  very  much  inflamed,  and  bound  together  during  the 
night :  the  cornea  was  perfectly  transparent,  and  the  sclerotica  re« 
mained  unaltered.  She  complained  of  heat  of  the  skin,  frontal 
cephalalgia,  and  intolerance  of  light.  She  was  ordered  one-third 
dilution  of  Tr.  Aconite,  in  four  doses,  one  to  be  taken  every  four 
hours.  The  following  day  the  patient  felt  great  relief;  the  chemosis, 
redness  and  secretion,  were  much  diminished,  and  the  heat  of  the 
skin  was  quite  gone.  I  then  ordered  Nux  vomica,  five-twelfths  in 
six  doses,  one  to  be  taken  every  four  hours,  and  on  the  twenty-fifth 
the  patient  was  discharged  perfectly  cured. 

This  was  a  case  of  simple  catarrhal  ophthalmia.  Of  all  the 
ophthalmia,  this  affection  is  the  most  common ;  and  some  persons 
are  particularly  subject  to  such  attacks,  periodically  returning  every 
three  or  four  months :  the  exciting  causes  are  sudden  changes  of 
temperature,  and  exposure  to  cold  and  wet.  Its  treatment  in 
general  is  very  simple,  and  when  our  remedies  are  promptly  and 
judiciously  selected,  the  affection  is  always  cured  in  three  to  five 
days;  but  if  it  be  neglected,  or  treated  with  improper  local  applica- 
tions, it  will  cause  a  great  deal  of  constitutional  and  local  disturb- 
ance. In  these  cases  it  frequently  happens  that  the  conjunctiva  of 
the  superior  palpabra  becomes  sarcomotous  and  rugged,  and  by 
friction  in  this  state  against  the  cornea,  it  eventually  destroys  the 
transparency  of  the  cornea.  This  patient  having  applied  for  advice 
at  the  commencement,  she  was  cured  in  five  days,  by  means  of 
Aconite  and  Nux  vomica,  rest  and  spare  diet ;  compresses  of  tepid 
water  were  applied  locally,  from  which  she  experienced  grtot  reUef. 
I  sometimes  apply  cold  water ;  with  some  patients  cold  is  far  more 
grateful  than  warm  water;  this  depends  however  entirely  upon  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  individuals.  It  is  our  duty  therefore,  to  consult 
the  feelings  of  the  patients  and  adopt  that  which  is  most  agreeable 
to  them. 

Aconite,  Chamomilla,  Pulsatilla,  and  Nux  vomica,  are  the  remedies 
which  have  proved  most  successful  in  my  practice. 

The  next  case  I  shall  call  your  attention  to,  is  that  of  purulent 
ophthalmia  in  an  infant,  complicated  with  hooping  cough. 
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Infants  are  frequently  bom  with,  or  soon  after  birth,  are  subject 
to,  a  paro-mucons  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  has  been 
denominated  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  This  affection  is  attributed 
by  Mackenzie  and  others,  to  the  inoculation  of  the  conjunctiya  by 
leucorrho&al  fluid  during  parturition.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  a 
purely  hypothesis.  It  appears  to  me  to  arise  entirely  irom  prema- 
ture exposure  to  too  strong  a  light,  to  draughts  of  air,  or  to  the 
beat  of  a  fierce  fire,  near  which  nurses  are  in  the  habit  of  sitting 
with  the  infant  in  their  lap,  for  hours  after  birth,  and  sometimes  it 
may  be  traced  to  constitutional  causes. 

Robert  Ireland,  an  infant,  thirty  days  old,  was  brought  to  the 
Hahnemann  Hospital,  on  4th  November,  with  purulent  ophthalmia 
of  both  eyes.  The  mother  who  was  a  strong  healthy  looking  wo- 
man, and  was  never  affected  with  leucorrhoea^  stated,  that  the  infant 
has  been  suffering  ever  since  his  birth,  with  inflammation  and  purulent 
discharge  from  both  eyes.  About  seven  days  ago  he  was  seized  with 
hooping  cough,  for  which  she  had  given  him  several  doses  of  castor 
oil.  The  child  was  of  a  delicate  frame,  and  feeble  constitution ; 
has  frequent  and  violent  paroxysms  of  convulsive  cough  daring  the 
day,  as  well  as  at  night,  with  wheezing,  great  anguish,  and  face  in- 
jected of  a  bluish  hue  during  the  attacks ;  the  conjunctiva  ia  very 
red ;  the  eyelids  are  extremely  vascular,  considerably  swollen,  and 
glued  together  every  morning ;  there  is  copious  secretion  of  a  yel- 
lowish purulent  matter :  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  haziness  of 
the  cornea,  the  transparent  part  of  the  eye  is  not  affected. 

He  was  ordered  to  take  Ipecacuanha  and  Spongia,  three-twelfths 
of  each  to  be  dissolved  in  twelve  teaspoonfuls  of  water ;  one  tea- 
spoonful  to  be  taken  every  second  hour,  alternately ;  the  eyes  to  be 
injected  every  two  hours,  with  cold  water. 

On  the  eleventh  the  cough  was  all  but  gone,  but  there  was  little 
or  no  alteration  in  the  ophthalmic  affection.  I  then  ordered  Sul- 
phur and  Calc.  carb.  two-thirtieths,  to  be  taken  dry  on  his  tongue, 
alternately  every  fifth  day ;  at  the  end  of  two  months  with  these 
two  remedies,  the  ophthalmia  was  completely  cured,  and  the  child 
became  fat  and  healthy. 

After  hearing  the  history  of  this  little  patient,  and  before  cleans- 
ing and  examining  the  e^es,  I  was  apprehensive  that  vision  was 
entirely  destroyed ;  for  it  is  very  rare  that  this  disease  lasts  as  long 
as  thirty  days,  without  disorganizing  the  structures ;  but  to  my  joy, 
and  great  astonishment,  I  was  agreeably  disappointed,  in  only  de- 
tecting a  slight  opacity  of  the  cornea,  which  rapidly  diaappwed 
under  treatment. 

The  purulent  ophthalmia  of  infants,  is  always  a  dangerous  affec- 
tion, requiring  prompt  medical  means ;  for  it  runs  its  course  fire- 
Suently  in  so  very  rapid  a  manner,  as  to  destroy  vision  in  a  few 
ays.    It  usually  begins  about  the  third  day  after  birth,  when  the 
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eyelids  of  the  infant  are  observed  sticking  together,  and  swollen, 
from  which  ooze  some  drops  of  purulent  matter  when  they  are 
opened,  and  the  mucous  suface  is  extremely  vascular.  At  this  first 
stage  it  is  generally  very  easy  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease,  but 
if  neglected  or  mismanaged,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  conjunctiva 
becomes  more  and  more  swollen,  the  purulent  discharge  increases, 
and  the  lids  assume  a  dark  red  appearance :  this  is  the  second  stage, 
and  usually  lasts  from  eight  to  ten  days,  without  aifectmg  the  trans- 
parent tissues.  The  third  stage  is  that  in  which  we  find  the  cornea 
hazy,  infiltrated  with  pus,  ulcerated,  or  completely  destroyed,  with 
the  iris  and  humours  protruding. 

Our  prognosis  must  be  based  upon  the  state  of  the  organ  ;  when 
therefore  we  are  consulted,  our  first  business  is  to  remove  the 
purulent  discharge,  and  examine  the  globe  of  the  eyes  carefully.  In 
the  two  first  stages  our  prognosis  may  be  favorable,  for  then  the 
cornese  are  intact,  and  the  disease  is  generally  under  the  control 
of  judicioas  treatment ;  but  in  the  third  stage  we  must  promise 
nothing ;  for  vision  may  be  impaired,  or  totally  lost,  from  the  dis- 
organization which  sooner  or  later  takes  place  in  the  cornea,  the 
consequent  protrusion  of  the  iris  and  humours,  and  ultimate  irremedi- 
able loss  of  sight.  The  remedies  you  will  find  most  useful  in  the 
first  stage,  when  it  does  not  originate  from  syphilitic  contagion,  are, 
Aconite,  Galcarea  carb.  and  Sulphur.  Aconite  is  indicated  especi- 
ally at  the  very  onset  of  the  disease,  when  the  child  is  %tl\j  irritable 
and  sleepless,  with  a  hot  dry  skin,  slight  redness  and  tumefaction 
of  the  lower  lids,  and  little  or  no  discharge  during  the  day.  The 
eyes  must  also  be  syringed  repeatedly,  with  a  lotion  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  rose  water,  and  the  mucilage  of  quince  seeds,  especi- 
ally at  nights,  when  it  ought  to  be  done  every  two  hours ;  for  it  is 
during  the  night  the  secretion  becomes  more  copious,  concretes  on 
the  internal  surface  of  the  lids,  and  irritates  the  corneae.  Although 
existing  thirty  days,  contrary  to  the  usual  march  of  the  affection, 
there  were  no  organic  changes  of  the  transparent  tissues  in  the  case 
under  consideration  ;  indeed  it  might  be  said  to  be  in  the  first  stage. 
Calcarea  carb.  and  Sulph.,  were  therefore  administered  alternately, 
and  with  such  decided  advantage,  that  in  two  months  the  infant 
was  cured  without  leaving  the  slightest  trace  of  the  ophthalmia,  and 
the  constitution  very  much  improved. 

When  the  purulent  ophthalmia  of  infants  can  be  traced  to  syphi- 
litic contagion,  which  we  must  never  neglect  to  inquire  into,  the 
specific  remedy,  Mercurius,  must  be  administered  immediately,  and 
the  eyes,  in  the  manner  and  by  the  means  previously  suggested, 
must  be  frequently  cleansed  of  the  purulent  discharge. 

The  other  remedies  that  you  will  find  most  suitable  to  the  species 
of  ophthalmia,  in  its  first  and  second  stages,  are,  Ghamomilla,  fol- 
lowed by  Belladonna,  and  Nux  vomica,  Pulsatilla,  Bryonia,  Galcarea 
carb.,  and  Sulphur. 
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When  there  is  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  yon  mnst  apply  the  extraot 
of  BelladoDna,  diluted  with  some  white  ointment^  as  a  means  of 
preventing  protusion  of  the  iris ;  and  the  remedies  you  will-  find 
most  efficacious  are,  Arsenicum,  Galcarea  carbonica,  Silicea,  and 
Sulphur. 

When  specks  or  opacity  of  the  cornea  exist,  the  principal  reme- 
dies are,  Cannabis,  Euphrasia,  Carbo  veget.,  Cina,  Senega,  and 
Ifitric  acid.  " 

Should  H^popium  exist,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  either 
of  the  previous  morbid  alterations  of  structure,  Hepar  sulph.  and 
Silicea  will  be  more  especially  indicated. 

The  two  following  cases  are  examples  of  what  is  called  stmmo- 
catarrhal  ophthalmia ;  a  disease  which  implies  inflammation  of  the 
conjunctiva,  complicated  with  scrofulous  diathesis  or  dyscrasia. 
This  species  of  ophthalmia  usually  attacks  children  from  the  time 
of  weaning  till  ten  years  of  age,  and  its  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics are,  a  slight  degree  of  redness,  great  intolerance  of  light,  small 
pustules  on  ttie  conjunctiva,  and  specks  on  the  cornea,  resulting 
from  these  pustules. 

Two  sisters,  Mary  and  Juliet  Eellevon,  the  former  nine  and  the 
latter  seven  years  of  age,  came  to  consult  me  on  25th  January. 
Mary  has  been  suffering  with  ophthalmia  of  both  eyes  since  May 
last,  Juliet  has  been  affected  in  both  eyes  also,  but  it  is  only 
two  months  ago  since  she  began  to  complain.  They  are  of  the 
lymphatic  temperament,  but  they  are  plump  and  healthy  looking 
children.  With  the  exception  of  the  uneasiness  arising  from  the 
inflammatory  state  of  the  eye,  they  state  that  they  feel  themselves 
perfectly  well.  In  both  cases,  the  intolerance  of  light  is  very  acute 
— granular  conjunctiva — the  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  is  consider- 
able; its  palpebral  portion  is  also  very  much  thickened,  and  there 
is  copious  secretion  of  muco-purulent  matter.  Slight  opacity  of  the 
cornea;  tumefaction  and  tenderness  of  the  cervical  glands.  The 
only  diffecence  between  the  affection  of  these  two  persons  was  in 
the  intensity  of  the  inflammatory  action,  which  was  greater  in 
Juliet's  case. 

Belladonna  two- thirds  in  four  ounces  of  water  was  ordered,  a 
tablespoonful  to  be  given  to  each  every  four  hours. 

On  the  27th,  the  acute  inflammatory  state  had  subsided,  but  the 
photophobia  was  still  considerable;  they  were  therefore  ordered 
Galcarea  carbonica  five-twelfths  in  six  doses,  one  night  and  morning. 

On  the  31st,  the  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  was  very  much  less, 
but  the  secretion  from  the  Meibomian  follicles  is  the  same,  the  eye- 
lids being  very  much  glued  together  every  morning,  and  there  is 
still  considerable  photophobia.  Sulphur  was  ordered  five-twelfths 
to  be  mixed  in  six  doses,  one  to  be  taken  twice  a  day. 

Both  these  patients  continued  taking  alternately  Calcara  carb. 
and  Sulph.  for  nearly  seven  weeks  with  decided  advantage^  for  ou 
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Tth  March,  Juliet  was  quite  well,  and  Mary,  althougli  better,  is  not 
quite  ae  well  as  her  sister.  After  a  suspension  of  all  remedies  for  a 
fortnight,  these  patients  began  again  with  the  Sulphur  and  Galcarea, 
which  they  continued  taking  alternately  in  the  same  manner  as  pre- 
-nously,  for  three  weeks,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  they  were 
discharged  cured.  The  conjunctiva  of  the  inferior  palpebra,  how- 
ever, in  the  case  of  Juliet,  being  still  somewhat  thicker  than  it 
ought  to  be,  and  in  both  patients  the  eyelids  being  still  occasionally 
glued  together,  for  which  a  prolonged  sojourn  at  the  sea-side  or  in 
the  country  was  recommended,  which  would  also  improve  the 
general  tone  of  the  organism,  and  so  prevent  a  relapse. 

A  cartarrhal  ophthalmia  occuring  in  a  scrofulous  constitution  is 
a  compound  affection  called  the  strumo-catarrhal,  which  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  and  of  all  the  ophthalmias  there  is  none  more 
difficult  to  be  cured.  The  treatment  in  these  cases  must  consist  of 
the  remedies  suitable  to  each  of  the  morbid  conditions  of  which  the 
disease  is  composed.  Thus  our  first  care  must  be  to  subdue  the  in- 
flammatory state  by  the  remedies  especially  recommended  for  ordi- 
nary conjunctivitis,  and  when  this  object  has  been  accomplished, 
our  next  duty  is  to  combat  the  strumous  constitution  by  such  reme- 
dies as  I  shall  hereafter  recommend  when  treating  of  the  scrofulous 
ophthalmia.  For  the  present  it  suffices  to  observe,  that  I  know  of 
no  remedies  more  useful  in  curing  every  kind  of  strumous  affections 
than  Sulphur  and  Galcarea,  repeated  for  a  long  time,  at  longer  or 
shorter  intervals,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  case.  Their  good 
effects  are  amply  testified  by  the  foregoing  cases. 

The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  scrofulous  ophthalmia  are — 
Ist.  Slight  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  and  sclerotica.  2nd.  Pain 
more  or  less  intense,  particularly  at  night.  8rd.  Photophobia  or 
intolerance  of  light.  4th.  Epiphora,  or  gushes  of  tears.  5.  Ble- 
pharospasmus,  or  spasms  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum.  This  kind 
of  ophthalmia  is  often  the  first  manifestion  of  a  strumous  dyscrasia, 
and  it  is  of  such  frequent  occurrence  that  Beer  and  Mackenzie 
assert,  that  out  of  the  one  hundred,  ninety  cases  of  inflammation  of 
the  eyes  in  young  subjects  are  of  this  kind. 

The  first  case  of  strumous  ophthalmia  is  that  of  Emily  Gadman, 
twelve  years  of  age,  who  has  had  bad  eyes  ever  since  she  was  three 
years  of  age.  This  ffirl  is  of  a  delicate,  spare  habit,  with  blue  eyes, 
and  enlarged  cervical  glands.  She  complains  of  a  sensation  of  in- 
tolerable glare  and  dazzling,  with  itcbings,  and  a  feeling  of  sand  in 
the  eyes.  The  redness  of  the  eyes  was  not  very  great,  but  there 
were  several  spots  of  opacity  on  the  cornea ;  the  eyelids  were  rugged 
and  swollen ;  inability  to  face  the  light ;  tears  constantly  flowing ; 
and  a  few  red  vessels  were  observed  running  over  the  sclerotica.  1 
first  ordered,  her  Aconite,  after  which  she  took  successively  Bella- 
donna, Galcarea  carb.,  Euphrasia,  Sulphur  and  Silicea,  and  was 
discharged  cured  in  ten  weeks,  without  any  outward  application. 
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The  next  case  is  that  of  Isaac  Robinson,  nine  years  of  age,  ivho 
stated  that  when  he  was  two  years  old,  he  had  an  attack  of  scarlet 
fever,  of  which  he  recovered ;  but  ever  since  he  has  had  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes,  for  which  he  has  been  attended  allopathically 
several  times,  by  different  practitioners,  but  had  not  received  any 
permanent  benefit.  This  patient,  of  unquestionable  scrofulous  dia- 
thesis, had  enlargement  of  the  cervical  and  mesenteric  glands,  and 
was  subject  to  diarrhoea.  Both  eyes  were  slightly  inflamed,  but  the 
intolerance  of  light  was  considerable.  There  were  no  ulcers,  but  the 
opacity  of  the  cornese  was  so  great  that  he  could  scarcely  distinguish 
objects  or  colors ;  there  were  several  red  vessels  running  over  the 
sclerotica,  and  the  inferior  palpebrse  were  granular,  and  very  much 
thickened  inside ;  little  or  no  appetite ;  restlessness  at  nights,  and 
is  extremely  irritable.  This  patient  first  took  Belladonna,  after 
which  he  took  alternately  Calcarea  carb.,  Sulphur  and  Baryta  car- 
bonica,  for  six  months;  leaving  a  week's  interval  between  each 
remedy,  and  at  the  end  of  this  time  he  was  discharged  cured. 

There  is  nothing  that  is  either  very  remarkable  or  unusual  in  the 
foregoing  cases,  but  they  are  interesting  in  demonstrating  the  effici- 
ency of  the  homoeopathic  practice  in  a  class  of  diseases  which 
certainly  do  not  originate  in  the  imagination,  and  relative  to  the 
diagnosis  of  which  no  doubt  can  exist.  The  first  was  nine  years 
standing,  and  was  cured  in  ten  weeks ;  the  second  was  only  seven 
years  standing,  but  it  required  six  months*  treatment  before  the 
patient  was  completely  restored  to  health.  The  reason  of  this  dif- 
ference was  in  the  complication  of  the  ophthalmia  with  diseased 
cervical  and  mesenteric  glands — diseases,  the  cure  of  which  is  at  all 
times  tedious  and  protracted  even  when  they  exist  alone. 

Aconite,  Belladonna,  Calcarea  carb.,  Euphrasia,  Sulphur  and 
Silicea,  were  the  remedies  employed  in  the  case  of  Emily  Cadman. 
And  Belladonna,  Calcarea,  Sulphur,  and  Baryta  carbonica,  were 
the  remedies  administered  in  the  case  of  Isaac  Robinson. 

In  the  ordinary  cases  of  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  I  consider  Bella- 
donna, Calcarea  carb.,  and  Sulphur,  the  chief  remedies ;  but  they 
require  to  be  repeated  once  or  twice  a  week  alternately,  till  some 
sensible  amelioration  takes  place,  when  it  will  be  advisable  to  dis- 
continue their  use  till  the  improvement  ceases,  and  then  recommence 
the  same  course.  A  great  number  of  remedies  have  been  employed, 
and  recommended  by  authors,  in  this  affection,  but  I  know  of  noniB 
so  efficacious  and  certain  in  their  effects,  as  the  three  I  have  previ- 
ously indicated. 

The  most  distressing  symptoms  in  this  affection  are  photophobia 
and  ophthalmospasmus.  Should  Belladonna,  Calcarea  and  Sulphur 
fail  to  modify  immediately  the  photophobia,  you  might  give  with 
advantage,  as  intercurrent  remedies,  Arsenicum,  Aconite,  Cina, 
Conium,  Ignatia,  Phosphorus,  Mercurius,  and  Staphisagria,  accord- 
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ing  to  their  symptomatic  indications.  For  the  same  reason,  and  in 
the  same  manner,  Ohamomilla,  Hjoscyamns,  and  Stramoniam,  maj 
prove  beneficial  against  the  ophthalmospasmns.  But,  howerer  jadi- 
cions  the  selection  of  remedial  agents  may  be,  you  will  never  succeed 
in  caring  strumous  ophthalmia  unless  you  pay  particular  attention 
at  the  same  time  to  the  mode  of  living  of  your  patient,  and  make 
him  adopt,  conformably  to  his  means,  an  appropriate  hygienic  plan ; 
for  there  is  no  doubt,  that  a  vast  amount  of  this  affection  is  the 
result  of  improper  diet,  want  of  air  and  exercise,  undeanliness, 
unsalubrious  habitations,  and  insufficient  clothing.  The  basis  of  the 
hygienic  plan  consists  in,  Ist,  let  your  patient  be  well  clothed  from 
head  to  foot — he  should  wear  flannel  next  his  skin  covering  his 
chest,  arm-pits,  and  abdomen  completely;  2nd,  if  he  inhabits  an 
insalubrious  locality,  it  must  be  changed,  but  if  this  cannot  be 
altered,  he  must  live  as  much  as  possible  in  our  public  parks  and 
fields ;  8rd,  he  should  be  bathed  daily  in  tepid  water  on  rising  every 
morning  for  five  minutes ;  and  4th,  plain  but  nutritious  food. 

The  next  case  I  shall  relate  to  you  is  one  of  traumatic  ophthalmia. 
John  Martin,  aged  thirty-eight,  consulted  me  as  an  out-patient  at 
the  Hahnemann  Hospital,  and  stated  that  he  has  been  suffering 
with  ophthalmia  of  the  left  eye  for  eleven  years,  caused  by  a  blow. 
It  occasionally  subsides,  but  he  is  never  free  from  redness,  photo- 
phobia, pain  and  lachrymation.  Vision  in  the  affected  organ  very 
imperfect.  He  has  been  repeatedly  bled,  leeched,  cupped,  blistered, 
and  mercurialised,  without  any  permanent  relief.  Has  been  attended 
till  now,  for  three  months,  by  Dr.  Quain,  of  the  North  London  Hos- 
pital. This  patient  is  thin,  pale-faced,  of  a  nervous  temperament, 
and  scrofulous  disposition.  The  characteristic  symptoms  present 
were,  scarlet  redness  of  the  left  eye  ;  extreme  intolerance  of  light ; 
lids  very  red  and  swollen ;  shooting  and  sharp  pricking  pains  in  the 
globe  of  the  eye ;  profuse  and  constant  lachrymation,  with  pressive 
pains  extending  from  the  ocular  region  to  the  whole  left  side  of  the 
cranium ;  opacity  and  ulceration  of  the  cornea  in  the  axis  of  vision  ; 
diseased  eye  is  smaller  than  the  other ;  indistinct  vision  of  objects ; 
pupils  discolored  and  contracted;  loss  of  transparency  of  the 
humours ;  and  granular  lids. 

John  Martin  attended  the  hospital  as  an  out-patient  for  twelve 
months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  discharged  perfectly  cured. 
The  remedies  employed  during  the  treatment  were  Arnica,  Mer- 
curius,  Euphrasia,  Gonium,  Ignatia,  Cannabis,  Hyoscyamus,  Sul- 
phur, Calcarea,  and  Arsenicum. 

Traumatic  ophthalmia  designates  all  those  inflammatory  affections 
of  the  eyes,  that  arise  from  mechanical  or  chemical  injury.  This 
species  of  ophthalmia  is  always  extremely  dangerous,  very  obstinate, 
and  unless  properly  treated  at  the  commencement  it  leads  sooner  or 
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later  to  cataraot,  glanooma  or  aoiaiirosb,  and  eonaequenlly  the  lo88 
of  vision.  One^  many  or  all  the  textures  of  the  eye  may  suffer  ia 
traumatic  inflammation^  he&ee  you  must  be  prepared  to  meet  with  a 
great  rariety  of  symptoms  corresponding  with  the  kind  of  tissue 
iaSeoted  especially,  in  any  given  case. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  complete  disorganisation  of  the 
interior  textures  of  the  organ  occurs  after  an  apparently  trifling 
and  superficial  injury.  When  called  to  a  case  of  tranmatic  ophihal- 
jnia,  therefore,  we  must  ever  be  mindful  of  these  probable  effects; 
land  although  we  may  not  detect  any  present  mischief,  we  should 
always  adopt  such  prophylactic  means  as  experience  teaches  us  te 
^be  most  efficacious  in  preventing  these  formidable  consequences. 
We  ought,  therefore,  from  the  moment  of  an  injury  to  the  eye, 
however  insignificant  it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  to  enjoin  absolute 
rest,  and  a  spare  diet  for  twenty-four  hours.  Bathe  the  injured 
organ  frequently  with  Arnica  lotion,  and  give  internally  some  doses 
of  the  same  remedy.  If  at  the  expiration  of  this  time,  there  is 
neither  pain,  redness,  nor  swelling  of  the  eye,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  give  a  dose  of  Nux  vomica,  as  a  means  of  relieving  the  organ 
from  internal  congestion.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  patient  complains 
of  ciroumorbital  pains,  and  there  exist  the  slightest  traces  of  inflam- 
mation  or  congestion,  we  must  not  hesitate  to  apply  Belladonna 
around  the  orbits ;  let  him  be  placed  in  a  dark  room,  enjoin  abso- 
lute rest  and  diet,  and  give  Belladonna  internally,  or  such  other 
remedy  as  may  be  most  suitable  to  the  case;  continuing  the  treat- 
ment till  every  marked  symptom  has  disappeared. 

The  sclerotic,  like  the  conjunctiva,  may  be  the  primary  seat  of 
inflammation.  The  sclerotic  is  a  strong,  opaque,  fibrous  membrane, 
extending  from  the  optic  nerve  to  the  cornea,  which  preserves  the 
globular  figure  of  the  eye,  defends  the  soft  internal  structures,  and 
gives  insertion  to-  the  ocular  muscles.  This  tissue  frequently  be- 
comes the  seat  of  inflammation,  from  exposure  to  atmospherical 
influences,  and  is  called  sclerotitis,  or  rheumatic  ophthalmia.  It 
has  been  observed  that  children  are  not  subject  to  it,  and  that  it 
prevails  more  frequently  when  there  is  a  cold  north-easterly  wind. 
It  is  distinguished  from  conjunctivitis : — 

1st.  By  the  primary  seat  of  the  inflammatory  action  being  in  the 
sclerotica. 

^  2nd.  By  the  pulsative  and  deep  seated  pain,  which  is  felt  prin* 
oipally  around  the  orbit,  eyebrow,  temple,  cheek,  and  side  of  the 
nose,  whilst  the  pain  in  conjunctivitis  is  felt  occasionally  on  the 
surface  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  is  described  as  a  roughness,  or 
feeling  of  sand  under  the  eyelids. 

8rd.  The  redness,  which  is  reticular  in  conjunctivitis,  is  radiated 
or  eonular  in  sclerotitis ;  in  the  former  the  congested  vessels  evi- 
dently occupy  the  conjunctiva,  whilst  in  the  latter  they  are  mani- 
festly seated  under  the  conjunctiva. 
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And  lastly.  By  the  absence  of  aoy  morbid  seeretion^  whilst 
eoDJuBtivitis  is  always  attended  by  a  miico^iuraleat  secretion  from 
Ibe  surface  id  the  eye.  Pare  sclerotitis  is  a  much  rarer  disease 
than  conjunctivitis ;  the  proportion  is  estimated  as  one  to  ten.  We 
more  frequently  meet  them  combined,  giving  rise  to  a  kind  of  oph* 
thalmia  that  is  called  generally  the  catarrho-rheumalic,  the  chsjracter 
and  treatment  of  which  the  following  case  will  illustrate. 

Ist  Case.  Jane  Pitts,  aged  twenty-seven,  was  admitted  in  the 
Hahnemann  Hospital  on  the  4th  February.  She  states  that  for 
three  months  past  she  has  felt  general  debility.  Naturally  of  a 
pale  and  delicate  appearance,  she  is  subject  every  winter  to  a  very 
severe  cough,  and  has  several  times  been  ill  with  inflammation  of 
the  bowels.  Oatamenta  appeared  for  the  first  time  at  sixteen  years 
of  age,  ever  since  it  has  continued,  with  some  trifling  irregularities, 
till  now.  About  a  fortnight  ago,  she  was  suddenly  seized  with 
aching  pains  in  her  right  eye,  and  could  not  distinguish  clearly  the 
surrounding  objects ;  they  seemed  to  be  enveloped  in  a  halo ;  for 
which  she  took  some  Senna  and  Salts,  and  the  pain  increased,  par* 
ticularly  during  the  night.  On  examination,  the  following  symptoms 
were  observed : — loose  cough,  with  occasional  shooting  pains  in  the 
chest  and  between  the  shoulders ;  sleeplessness  and  agitation  from 
pain  in  the  eye  and  head;  constipation;  loss  of  appetite;  acute  darting 
pains  in  the  right  side  of  the  head ;  smarting  and  burning  pains  in  the 
right  eye ;  sclerotica  of  the  right  eye  very  much  injected,  of  a  bright 
red  color,  radiating  in  concentric  fasciculi  towards  the  edge  of  the 
cornea ;  dimness  of  vision ;  haziness  of  the  cornea ;  sluggishness  of 
the  pupil,  and  considerable  epiphora ;  both  the  upper  and  lower  lids 
are  swollen ;  and  the  conjunctival  lining  is  red,  and  secreting  a  thin 
whitish  matter;  she  felt  hot  and  feverish  at  nights.  She  was  ordered 
low  diet,  and  Belladonna  two-thirds,  one-eighth  every  third  hour. 

On  the  5th,  there  was  a  decided  aggravation  of  the  inflammation 
and  cephalalgia,  with  increased  susceptibility  to  light;  frequency 
of  pulse  and  heat  of  skin.  I  therefore  substituted  Aconite  for 
Belladonna. 

The  following  day  she  was  seised  with  very  violent  colic ;  cramp- 
like pains,  and  profuse  and  loose  evacuations,  of  a  very  offensive 
character,  to  combat  which  she  was  ordered  Colocynthis,  of  which 
she  took  one-fourth  drop,  third  dilution,  every  third  hour. 

On  the  7th,  the  bowel  complaint  was  better,  but  there  was  no 
amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the  eye;  on  the  contrary,  it  seemed 
worse,  for  she  complained  of  intense  burning  pain  in  it,  and  a  feel- 
ing as  if  it  was  coming  out.  Considering  that  Belladonna  was  the 
most  suitable  remedy,  notwithstanding  it  produced  no  effect  when 
first  administered,  I  ordered  again  one-eighth  drop.  Belladonna, . 
third  dilution,  to  be  taken  every  four  hours. 
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On  the  15th,  the  ophthalmia  was  quite  gone,  bat  she  complained 
of  face-ache ;  there  were  constant  spasmodic  and  tearing-like  pains 
in  the  bones  of  the  face.  Two-thirtieths  Sepia  was  ordered,  of  which 
she  took  one-sixth  part  three  times  a  day,  in  water,  which  she  con- 
tinned  till  17th,  on  which  day  she  is  reported  qnite  well,  and  on  19th 
was  discharged  cured. 

The  following  is  a  case  of  pure  rheumatic  ophthalmia,  extending 
to  the  iris. 

Joseph  Piper,  a  cabman,  thirty-two  years  of  age,  consulted  me 
on  3d  January,  for  inflammation  of  the  right  eye,  which  he  has  had 
for  twelve  years,  for  which  he  has  been  repeatedly  blistered,  cupped, 
and  bad  a  seton  inserted,  without  any  effectual  relief.  He  was  last 
attended  by  Mr.  Alexander,  the  oculist,  but  did  not  receive  any 
benefit.  He  attributes  the  disease  to  the  damp  and  night  air  to 
which  his  occupation  exposed  him.  It  began  with  a  slight  redness 
of  the  white  of  the  eye,  and  severe  pain  in  the  eye  and  around  the 
eyebrow,  which  generally  increased  at  night.  It  gradually  increased 
without  affecting  vision,  till  two  years  ago,  when,  after  a  violent 
paroxysm  of  pain  from  a  fresh  cold,  be  discovered  that  he  could  not 
see  well  from  the  affected  eye;  since  then  he  has  been  gradually 
losing  the  sight,  and  he  can  now  scarcely  distinguish  objects.  On 
examination  I  could  not  discover  any  constitutional  symptoms:  be 
appeared  in  good  health;  complained  of  pulsating  circumorbital 
pain,  varying  in  intensity ;  the  right  eye  was  smaller  than  the  left, 
and  he  experienced  constant  deep-seated  pulsations  in  the  globe  of 
the  eye ;  several  red  vessels  were  observed  running  along  the  sclero- 
tica, which  was  slightly  red ;  the  cornea  was  hazy ;  and  the  pupil 
was  discolored,  contracted,  moveable,  and  very  hazy.  Considering 
the  cause  of  the  affection  to  be  exposure  to  wet,  I  ordered  him  one- 
third  Dulcamara,  in  three  doses,  one  to  be  taken  every  four  hours. 

On  7th,  he  was  very  much  better;  he  had  suffered  muchjess,  and 
the  redness  of  the  sclelrotica  was  diminished.  He  was  ordered  Dul- 
camara and  Belladonna,  the  one-fourth  of  a  drop  of  third  dilution, 
to  be  taken  every  four  hours  alternately. 

On  15th,  there  was  no  pain  nor  inflammation,  and  vision  was 
more  distinct.  In  order  to  remove  the  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph 
within  the  pupil,  I  ordered  him  Sulphur  and  Galcarea  alternately, 
five-thirtieths  of  each  to  be  taken  every  fifth  day,  and  on  1st  April 
he  was  discharged  cured.  The  inflammation  and  pain  had  quite 
left  him  for  upwards  of  two  months,  but,  owing  to  the  irreparable 
change  of  color  and  structure,  with  the  consequent  imperfect  func- 
tion of  the  iris,  the  vision  was  incomplete;  he  could  distinguish 
objects,  but  they  appeared  to  him  as  if  enveloped  in  a  clear  mist. 

As  it  usually  occurs  in  sclerotitis,  only  the  right  eye  was  affected, 
and  although  the  disease  was  twelve  years'  standing,  never  did  the 
left  participate  in  the  disease,  nor  had  he  ever  suffered  from  rhea- 
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matism  in  any  otber  part  of  the  body.  It  has  been  remarked,  that 
rheumatic  sclerotitis  is  never  metastatic,  but  an  IndiTidnal  who  has 
preyiously  suffered  from  it,  becomes  susceptible  to  future  attacks ; 
hence  it  is  advisable,  to  warn  the  patient  of  this  fact,  and  give  him 
such  hygienical  instruction  that  may  protect  him  from  the  exciting 
causes,  which  may  be  traced  always  to  exposure  of  the  eye  to  cur* 
rents  of  cold  air,  when  over-heated  or  in  a  state  of  perspiration,  or 
Buddfia  changes  of  temperature— from  a  crowded  room  into  the 
cold  air  of  the  street,  or  from  getting  wet,  and  other  similar  im- 
prudences. 

Amaurosis. 

I  sliall  now  conclude  my  observations  by  relating  to  yon  a  case  of 
incipient  amaurosis,  or  obscurity  of  vision.  This  is  an  affection  of 
the  very  delicate  membranous  expansion  of  the  nerve  of  vision  or 
some  other  parts  of  the  optic  apparatus.  Like  all  the  other  tissues 
of  the  eye,  the  nervous  system  is  apt  to  become  the  primary  focus 
of  a  morbid  action,  brought  on  either  by  the  over-stimulation  of 
intense  light,  over-action  of  the  organs  of  vision,  or  from  sympathy 
with  affections  originating  in  some  other  remote  organ. 

William  Bennett,  a  sickly  looking  man,  thirty-six  years  of  age, 
silver  watch-casemaker,  consulted  me,  on  31st  March,  1852,  for 
weakness  of  sight  and  appearance  of  floating  bodies  constantly 
dancing  before  the  left  eye.  He  states  that  he  has  been  suffering 
for  two  years  with  dyspepsia,  and  that  it  was  about  the  same  time 
he  began  to  lose  his  sight.  On  examination,  the  only  objective 
symptoms  appreciable  were  in  the  left  eye;  a  slight  strabismus, 
with  the  pupil  dilated  and  sluggish ;  he  complains  of  perceiving  con- 
stantly black  streaks  and  spots  floating  before  the  left  eye;  lownesa 
of  spirits ;  frontal  cephalalgia  two  or  three  times  a  week,  of  a  dull 
pressive  character,  which  usually  begins  in  the  morning,  and  ends 
at  4  P.  M. ;  vision  is  obscured  by  a  greyish  cloud ;  diminished  sensi- 
bility of  the  retina ;  throbbing  pain  in  the  globe  of  the  eye ;  sleep- 
lessness; pyrosis;  tongue  furred;  a  sense  of  weight  and  tenderness 
in  the  epigastrium  after  eating,  and  constipation. 

To  correct  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  gastric  derangement, 
was  the  obvious  primary  indication  in  this  case ;  he  was  therefore 
ordered  Nux  vomica  five-twelfths,  in  six  doses,  one  to  be  taken  night 
and  morning.  This  remedy  was  continued  for  seven  days  with 
marked  improvement;  his  digestive  functions  were  better,  but  the 
loss  of  vision  and  the  cephalalgia  remained  unaltered.  Chamomilla 
was  then  ordered,  after  which  he  took,  at  intervals  of  ten  days, 
Pulsatilla,  China,  and  Sulphur.  Under  this  treatment  the  patient 
daily  improved,  and  at  the  end  of  four  months,  vision  was  com- 
pletely restored,  the  head  and  eyes  were  free  from  pain,  and  the 
digestive  organs  were  in  perfect  order. 
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Thus,  gratlemen,  I  havo  endeavored,  in  this  paper,  to  compass  as 
extensive. a  field  of  observation  on  the  homoeopathic  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  eye,  as  the  short  duration  of  our  meeting  woaM 
allow.  The  cases  I  have  selected  to  illostrate  the  subject  of  our 
discussion  to-night,  are  highly  interesting,  in  demonstrating  the 
efficiency  of  our  remedial  means  in  a  class  of  diseases,  which  no 
sophism  of  the  old  school  can  contest,  for  ophthalmias  are  neither 
imaginary  nor  mistakeable  affections.  It  is  also  evident,  from  the 
prompt  action  and  positive  results  of  our  method  of  treatment,  which 
succeeded,  in  many  cases,  after  allopathy  had  failed,  that  the  new 
is  far  superior  to  the  old  system,  and  that  in  addition  to  such  abso- 
lute results,  homoeopathy  is- also  preferable,  by  avoiding  a  great  deal 
of  unnecessary  annoyances,  and  additional  pain  from  the  leeching, 
bleeding,  blistering,  setons,  and  mercurialiiationi  which  are  so 
common  in  the  practice  of  allopatiiy. 
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Despotism! — It  grates  harshly  upon  the  ear, — it  bodies  forth 
the  sword  of  the  emperial  tyrant,  the  gibbet  of  the  feudal  lord,  the 
lash  of  the  slave-driver!  It  is  the  harshest  word  that  can  meet  the 
ears  of  a  freeborn  people  in  a  free  land,  though  to  them  it  seldom 
means  more  than  the  physical  bondage  which  brute  force  exercises 
over  comparative  feebleness.  We  hear  it,  and  think  of  the  solitary 
pair  of  eagles  who  hold  universal  dominion  over  their  conquered  range 
of  mountains,  of  the  lion  and  lioness  who  claim  the  forest  as  their 
own,  of  the  Indian  chief  who  by  spear  and  tomahawk  secures  his 
sway  over  a  tribe,  of  the  Czar  whose  will  may  depopulate  a  nation  !-* 
Thus  we  have  despotism  as  seen  on  the  surface,  as  commonly  under- 
stood. But  there  is  still  another  phase  of  despotism,  it  is  of  a  darker 
hue,  a  more  galling  and  humiliating  bondage — it  is  that  mental  des- 
potism which  claims  the  direction  of  the  thoughts,  restrains  the  free- 
dom of  the  will  and  curtails  liberty  of  speech ! — this  is  bondage 
indeed  I  But  as  the  most  favorable  aspect  of  despotism  presents 
itself  under  real  power,  so  that  of  the  mind  is  most  tolerable  under 
high  intellectual  ascendency : — who  would  not  be  the  soldier  in  the 
army  of  the  first  Napoleon  rather  than  the  follower  of  a  Pawnee 
chief?  the  pupil  of  Plato  rather  than  the  disciple  of  Joe  Smith? 
But  view  it  as  we  may,  in  its  most  tolerable  form  it  retards  alike 
the  progress  of  nations  and  stunts  the  growth  of  knowledge.    It 
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matters  little  how  large  a  share  of  native  talent  nay  fall  to  the  lot 
of  him  whose  miad  is  controlled  by  another,  it  moat  langaish  in  the 
dungeon  wherein  it  is  held  under  bars  and  bolts.  Dim  the  eagle'a 
eye  and  clip  his  pinions,  he  can  nerer  soar  to  meet  the  glances  of 
tbe  snn : — ehaih  him  to  a  block,  feed  him  upon  the  refuse  of  carrion 
left  by  the  dogs,  he  will  be  grateful  for  your  bounty  and  bless  you 
for  his  bondage.  But  the  man  who  yoluatarily  surrenders  the 
guidance  of  his  thoughts,  the  freedom  of  his  will  to  another  must 
needs  be  an  idiot. 

Now  it  is  a  well  known,  though  a  very  strange  fact,  that  many 
who  have  claimed  the  right  of  thought  as  inalienable,  suffered  per- 
secution and  loss  for  the  sake  of  what  seemed  to  them  to  be 
truth,  have,  in  their  turn,  become  themselves  tbe  most  malig- 
nant and  unrelenting  persecutors,  and  have  used  every  engine  to 
rivet  their  chains  upon  those  who  claimed  a  right  to  pursue  their 
investigations  beyond  the  line  which  those  who  had  just  escaped 
from  bondage  had  drawn  around  their  peculiar  domain  of  truth. 
To  cite  illustrative  instances  would  be  unnecessary,  they  are  familiar 
to  all  readers  and  thinkers.  The  men  who  expressed  their  indigna- 
tion, and  paraded  their  wrongs  till  tyrant  custom  and  preconceived 
notions  set  them  free,  were  themselves  too  often  as  ^^  the  deaf  adder 
that  could  not  hear"  when  the  same  liberty  was  claimed  by  those 
would  still  follow  the  light  as  it  beckoned  them  onward.  Homoeo- 
pathy is  deemed  the  medical  reformation  of  this  age ;  its  advocates 
and  disciples  have  gone  through  all  the  stages  of  controversy,  per- 
secution, insolence  and  cool  indifference  from  their  opponents ;  and 
homoeopathists  have  justly  protested  against  such  treatment.  But 
all  homoeopathists  do  not  think  alike  ;  there  are  minor  differences; 
and  many  think  that  we  have  only  come  to  the  wicket  gate  which 
opens  into  vast  and  boundless  fields  of  truth ;  while  others  insist 
that  the  truth  of  homoeopathy  is  just  what  it  seems  to  them^ 
that  contempt,  persecution  and  scorn  should  pursue  those  who  think 
otherwise,  and  that  they  should  even  be  degraded  socially  and 
politically ! 

There  is  no  body  of  men  who  should  be  more  tardy  in  assuming  this 
attitude  towards  those  who  differ  from  them  than  homoeopathic  physi- 
cians, inasmuch  as  they  have  been  made  to  feel  most  keenly  the  rod  of 
persecution,  and  are  even  now  smarting  under  its  repeated  strokes, 
as  often  and  as  sharply  as  their  friends  of  another  school  dare  use 
it.     And  it  is  but  fair  to  admit,  that  we  lose  no  opportunity  of 
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making  known  our  grievances,  and  giving  blow  for  blow  when  cir- 
cumstanoes  permit.  This  is  bat  just  and  fair ;  may  we  never  want 
the  will  or  the  power  to 

"  Hurl yengeanoe  back  for  wrong.*' 

Still,  as  we  claim  the  right  of  thought,  we  should  be  willing  to 
concede  to  others  liberty  to  think.  Bat  do  we  grant  this  ?  let  the 
following  minutes,  taken  from  the  ^^  Homceopathic  New9*'  (edited  by 
Dr.  Bering  and  Mr.  Lippe)— of  one  of  our  woald-be-scientific  meet- 
ings, give  the  answer. 

**Provbrs' Union.** 

*^  August  9, 1855.  Stated  meeting  at  Dr.  Dubbs's.  Members 
present :  Drs.  Dubbs,  Neidhard,  Goxe,  Lippe,  Compton,  Reichelm, 
Vinal,  Zumbrock,  Murphy,  Negendank,  Geary  and  Cowley. 

*^  On  the  election  of  officers,  all  were  re-elected,  with  the  proviso, 
that  on  more  mature  deliberation,  other  corresponding  secretaries 
should  be  chosen  in  the  place  of  such  as  would  not  or  could  not 
act. 

^  Communications  respecting  the  administration  of  mixed  medi- 
cines by  some  homoeopathists  of  notoriety,  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee,  (Hering,  Dubbs  and  Neidhard,)  to  report  at 
the  next  meeting." 

This  action  was  an  attempt  to  pass  a  vote  of  censure  upon  some 
German  medical  philosopher,  who  it  appears,  is  pursuing  a  series 
of  experiments  in  order  to  test  the  effect  of  two  simple  medical 
substances,  instead  of  one,  which  it  seems  he  has  found  to  answer 
an  excellent  purpose,  and  to  which  he  openly  invites  the  considera- 
tion of  the  profession.  It  is  not  stated,  though  it  should  have  been, 
^  truth  were  the  object,  that  this  motion  was  not  unanimous,  since 
one  member  present,  Dr.  Geary,  objected  to  being  a  party  to  it,  and 
opposed  it  as  a  silly  and  despotic  attempt  to  stop  the  course  of  in- 
quiry, and  bring  into  ridicule  those  who  lent  themselves  to  such 
folly.  It  was  of  course  useless ;  Dr.  Geary  stood  alone,  and  those 
independent  members  of  our  profession  came  prepared  to  do  what 
Dr.  Hering  had  commanded  them— ;fa«  vel  nefaz — for  it  seems  that 
that  tolerant  and  enligldened  searcher  after  truth  pulled  the  wires 
while  his  puppets  danced. 

But,  with  the  ideas  we  have  thrown  out  before  the  mind,  we  beg 
the  honorable  and  independent  members  of  our  school  in  this  city, 
to  consider  this  act,  and  to  look  at  the  parade  with  which  these  few 
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miserable  bigots  attempt  to  muzsle,  in  the  name  of  those  who  were 
then  nominally  members  of  the  union,  the  scholars  and  thinkers  of 
Europe,  by  thus  giving  effect  to  their  ^^  pope's  bull,"  in  an  obscure 
little  room  in  a  place  commonly  known,  we  believe,  as  ^^  Beggar's 
Row,"  Philadelphia*  Oh,  Freedom,  blush !  Independence,  get  thee 
to  a  dungeon :  Liberty  of  thought  and  action,  go,  bind  thee  in 
chains,  till  the  ^^  holy  brotherhood"  of  this  meanest  of  all  inquisitions, 
do  the  dark,  dirty  work  of  their  petty  tyrant !  But  have  we  not  a 
joat  right  to  ask  who  are  these,  and  what  have  they  done,  who  thus 
send  out,  in  the  name  of  so  many  of  us,  their  anatthemas  without 
deigning  to  notice  our  protest  7  Who  is  the  leader,  who  from  a 
distance,  fires  them  on,  while  he  skulks  behind  a  hedge  to  keep 
himself  safe  ?  Let  our  questions  be  properly  understood : — we  seek 
not  to  know  them  or  any  of  them,  in  their  private  or  social  relations, 
we  seek  not  to  know  them  as  citizens,  or  in  their  domestic  circles, 
or  even  in  their  private  medical  practice ;  the  domain  of  scandal 
belongs  to  low  men,  to  expatiate  upon  it  is  the  privilege  of  the 
vulgar.  Our  questions  have  relation  only  to  their  mental  ealibre,  to 
their  literary  standing,  to  their  professional  attitude  before  our 
school : — and  who  and  what  therefore  are— 

DubSi  Coxe,  Cowley  and  Gompany  f  • 
Think  for  a  moment  of  the  literary  laurels  they  have  brought 
into  our  school,  think  of  the  clinical  records  from  their  note 
books  that  fill  our  journals,  think  of  the  deep,  elaborate,  and  lucid 
treatises  they  have  given  us  upon  the  theory  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine, and  think  of  the  graceful,  accurate,  and  scholar-like  flow  of 
language  from  their  lips  when  they  speak,  and  from  their  pens  when 
they  write — and  you  will  be  filled  with  astonishment  to  find  such  men 
playing  second  fiddle  to  a  half  crazy  mountebank  who  leads  them 
by  the  nose  and  exhibits  them  as  his  show-men  while  all  Europe 
and  America  are  laughing  at  the  master  spirit,  and  his  little 
troop  of  low  comedians, — 

—  •*  qui  foedere  oerto 
Etpremere,  et  laxas  Boiret  dare  jnseus  hab«iias." 

(Who,  by  a  trick  whieh  he  knows,  givee  hia  ponies  their  hesd, 
Or  controlB  them  with  curbs,  while  himself  takes  the  lead.) 

We  have  said  enough — behold  the  aeti^  and  you  see  the  men.  As 
to  the  leader  of  this  petty  gang,  who  assumes  the  right  in  the  name 
of  American  scholars  and  gentlemen,  to  gag  truth  and  fetter  science. 
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we  have  already  Bhowii  in  these  pages  what  his  assumptions  are, 
and  how  strongly  he  can  pnt  forward  his  claims  as  a  roler  among 
VB !  We  must  however,  admit  that  he  has  fnlly  developed  the  mag- 
pie faculty  of  gathering  and  hoarding,  in  holes  and  comers,  scraps 
and  fragments,  out  of  which  he  labors  to  combine  wild  theories  and 
wretched  fantasies,  which  serve  only  to  darken  truUi,  and  prevent 
progress.  He  borrows  from  one  a  scrap  of  Greek,  from  a  few  stu- 
dents, what  he  styles  ^^provings;"  from  another,  a  domestic 
manual,  caU$  them  his  own,  and  upon  the  strength  of  these,  de- 
mands all  Europe  to  kneel  and  worship  the  demigod  of  the  **Ameri- 
oan  Provers'  Union."  But  hear  the  response  of  Europe;  why  she 
claps  her  hands  and  laughs  with  all  her  might ;  but  let  her  speak 
for  herself.  We  hear  her  shout  with  all  the  power  of  her  learned 
voice  across  the  Atlantic,  and  ask,  ere  we  have  time  to  reply — Is 
this  be*who  ^* farces  every  theory  of  Hahnemann  into  the  domain 
of  absurdity  f*  (Dudgeon,  page  845,)  who  **  gravely  asserts  that 
one  miserable  globule  will  make  a  whole  trough  of  water  medicinal." 
(Ibid.  Arch^  XVI.)  Is  this  the  disciple  of  that  trainer  of  wild  horses, 
of  Wismar,  who,  jockey-like,  fills  his  bottles  with  pure  alcohol,  and 
under  the  patronage  of  his  American  dupe  or  agent,  sends  thera 
flaming  as  '^high  potencies,"  up  to  the  600,000th  ?— which  potenti- 
sing,  upon  simple  calculation,  becomes  an  impossibility  and  a  cheat" 
(Dudgeon,  page  855.)  Who  tells  us  that  *'  it  is  not  yet  time  to 
reveal  "  the  whole  of  the  horse-breaker's  secrets,  which  he  Hering 
himself,  treasures  up  till  the  world  is  more  enlightened,  or, — more 
extensively  cheated.  (Ibid.  354,  note.)  Is  this  he  whose  mental  pro- 
ductions are  styled  by  Dr.  Trinks,  ^^Eerings's  windbags  f'  whose 
«'  provings  "  are  thus  spoken  of  by  the  same  high  authority — ^^  N&r 
can  we  say  much  of  the  provings  made  by  Hering,  tishered  into  the 
world  with  such  imposing  pomp'^  (Dr.  Trinks  on  Reform,  British 
Journal,  page  665,  No.  54.) 

Are  these,  then,  the  men  who,  under  the  guidance  of  this  man, 
who  is  deemed  little  better  than  a  half  demented  fanatic  by  the 
first  thinkers  of  Europe  and  of  America,  too,^f  they  had  but  the 
pluck  to  express  what  they  feel — pnt  forward  their  vulgar  veto  on 
the  march  of  truth,  and  in  the  name  of  us  all  ?  It  shall  not  go  forth 
in  ours. — And  now  let  the  acts  of  these  silly  blockheads  and  their 
master  be  laughed  at  by  the  whole  world  of  letters  and  science, 
while  this  printed  page  r^nains  ! 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

BT     0.     1.     TOOTHAKBB. 
(Oonttnufld  from  page  624.) 

Sometimes  the  surface  remains  moist,  or  the  disease  vanishes  to 
return  again,  and  thus  successive  crops  of  the  eruption  appear  for 
several  weeks.  In  this  form  it  resembles  Eczema.  The  skin  may 
become  so  thickened  and  impaired  as  to  be  very  painful  on  being 
irubbed  or  otherwise  disturbed. 

Treatment. — In  the  early  stages  Aconite  and  Ipecacuanha  are 
adapted,  and  afterwards  Bryonia.  If  the  disease  be  not  arrested 
after  the  fever  subsides  under  the  proper  administration  of  these 
remedies  for  about  four  or  five  days,  give  Ehu8  toxicodendron  and 
afterwards  give  Sulphur. — Belladonna  may  be  indicated  if  there  be 
great  uneasiness,  restlessness  and  impatience,  with  redness  and 
swelling  and  burning  pain  when  touched. 

Cantharis  is  called  for  in  obstinate  cases  and  when  the  disease 
resembles  eczema  or  impetigo,  itching,  burning,  gnawing  pains, 
worse  on  being  touched. 

Phosphorus  when  the  skin  becomes  impaired,  thickened,  cracked 
and  painful  on  being  disturbed,  as  by  every  motion,  and  when  the 
disease  after  abating  is  constantly  being  renewed. — Also  Calcarea 
carbonieay  and  in  the  most  obstinate  cases. 

LICHEN  URTICATUS. 

This  variety  appears  at  first  in  inflamed  tumefactions  or  wheelst 
resembling  the  sting  of  a  nettle,  which  subside  in  a  day  or  two,  and 
are  succeeded  by  pimples,  and  other  wheels  appear  in  their  turn  to 
be  succeeded  by  pimples.  The  whole  surface  may  at  length  be 
covered  with  the  eruption,  and  the  pimples  may  become  confluent 
after  the  wheels  have  disappeared.  The  itching  is  extreme  and  the 
affection  obstinate ;  it  sometimes  affects  young  children  and  con- 
tinues many  months,  occasionally  follows  vaccination,  and  is  by  the 
ignorant  unjustly  ascribed  to  its  effect,  or  to  unhealthy  matter  used 
by  the  physician.  Like  the  other  forms  of  Lichen  it  may  frequently 
disappear  and  afterwards  return.  It  always  terminates  in  des- 
quamation* 
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Trbatmjskt. — ^For  this  form  of  Lichen  the  remedies  mentioned 
in  Lichen  Agrius  are  generally  adapted.  See  also  Nettle  Rash. — 
TJrtica  UrenSy  Apis  melificay  Dulcamara  and  Petroleum  mtij  also 
be  found  adapted,  also  Coculus  indicus^  JlhuSy  Arsenicum  and 
LaehesiSy  or  Hydrocyanic  add. 

In  all  the  fj^rms  of  Lichen  the  local  treatment  is  important ;  ex- 
ternal applications  may  produce  retrocession  and  alarming  symptoms 
of  internal  disorder,  as  fever,  headache,  pains  in  the  stomach  or 
bowels,  with  colic,  cramps,  convulsions,  and  delirium.  Imprudent 
exposures  to  cold,  and  damp  feet,  and  food  which  disagrees  with  the 
stomach  are  also  dangerous  and  may  increase  the  sufferings. 

The  food  should  not  be  of  an  irritating  character,  and  in  very 
severe  cases  the  patient  should  remain  at  rest.  In  old  school  prac- 
tice an  emulsion  of  bitter  almonds  has  been  recommended :  also  much 
diluted  Hydrocyanic  acidy  lotions  of  diluted  vinegar  occasionally  give 
relief.  Homoeopaths  who  use  external  applications,  ought  first  to 
give  the  same  remedy  internally  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours 
previous  to  the  external  application,  and  probably  in  low  dilutions, 
or  if  simple  remedies  as  vinegar  in  small  massive  doses. 

The  following  reflections  arising  from  the  approved  allopathic 
treatment  of  this  disease,  are  made  as  suggestions  to  be  adopted  or 
rejected  at  pleasure. 

1st.  Wood  and  Bache  recommend  lotions  of  lime  water,  also  of 
a  solution  of  Acetate  of  Ammonia — also  oils — rose  water,  ointment* 
oleaginous  substances. — Glycerine  is  also  said  to  be  a  good  exter- 
nal application,  also  powdered  starch.  WiUon  recommends  Collodion^ 
also  a  solution  of  Gutta  Percha  or  Caoutchouc  in  chloroform. — Eras- 
mus Wilson  has  found  great  benefit  from  a  solution  of  the  seeds  of 
the  Oroton  tiglium  in  alcohol.  Now  it  so  happens  that  nearly  all  the 
external  applications  recommended  by  allopathy  for  this  disease 
have  also  been  recommended  for  bums  by  distinguished  allopathic 
physicians,  each  of  whom  claims  to  have  had  signal  success  in  the 
treatment  of  burns  in  the  application  of  his  favorite  remedy. 
It  may  be  thought  too  bold  a  suggestion  to  enquire  how  far  Lichen 
in  its  various  forms  may  be  considered  analogous  to  burns  and  Bcalds, 
and  how  far  this  suggestion  might  be  allowed  to  modify  the  homoeo- 
pathic treatment.  The  efflorescence  certainly  bears  some  analogy, 
the  vesicles  of  both  are  at  first  filled  with  serum,  which  at  length 
becomes  slightly  opaque,  and  forms  a  crust  on  the  surface.    In  both. 
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the  first  sensations  ure  barning,  tingling,  scalding,  ftc.,  followed  by 
intolerable  itchings  and  soreness.  In  both,  the  surface  beneath  appears 
red  and  inflamed,  and  litchen  is  also  liable  to  a  degree  of  suppuration 
like  a  bam,  which  may  also  heal  without  suppuration :  and  second, 
how  far  an  external  treatment,  such  in  principle  as  is  considered 
homoeopathic  to  burns,  might  be  allowed  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  homoeopathic  remedies. 

PRURIGO, 

Is  distinguished  from  Lichen  by  the  color  of  the  eruption,  which 
is  nearly  the  same  as  the  healthy  skin,  the  pimples  being  generally 
larger  and  less  pointed  and  the  itching  being  more  intense.  Lichen 
is  a  more  acute  disease,  being  often  attended  with  fever ;  Prurigo  is 
chronic  and  without  fever;  the  favorite  resorts  of  Prurigo  are  the 
neck,  back,  shoulders,  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  limbs.  It  may 
affect  almost  any  portion  of  the  skin.  From  their  want  of  color  the 
pimples  are  often  not  observed  except  by  passing  the  fingers  gently 
over  the  surface,  but  there  are  generally  observable  here,  and  there, 
a  few  small  black  scabs,  the  result  of  abrasions  from  the  rubbings 
to  which  the  intense  itchings  have  impelled  the  patient.  There  may 
also  be  intermingled  with  the  pimples  occasionally  a  few  wheels,  or 
a  few  inflamed  pustules,  these  last  being  probably  produced  by 
friction.  With  the  itching  there  is  frequently  a  sense  of  formication 
and  pricking,  as  if  ants  were  crawling  over  the  surface,  or  as  if  the 
skin  were  being  pierced  with  hot  needles.  These  sensations  are 
often  aggravated  by  heat,  or  by  exposure  to  cold,  as  in  undressing, 
and  may  be  so  distressing  as  to  prevent  sleep  for  several  hours. 
Under  old  school  treatment  the  disease  is  often  persistent  for  months 
and  sometimes  for  years.  In  chronic  cases  of  years'  duration  the 
pimples  may  become  much  enlarged,  perhaps  confluent,  the  skin 
thickened,  and  indurated  or  inflamed,  the  pimples  mingled  with 
vesicles,  pustules,  or  even  with  boils,  febrile  symptoms  and  internal 
disorders  may  arise  until  the  patient  is  reduced  to  a  condition  of 
indescribable  wretchedness,  which,  say  Wood  and  Bache,  is  "  beyond 
the  reach  of  remedies." 

In  Prurigo  Seniles  which  is  peculiar  to  old  men,  the  eruption  is 
generally  flatter  and  less  abundant  than  in  the  ordinary  variety,  the 
itching  very  severe  and  permanent,  and  the  complaint  obstinately 
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persistent,  distinguished  also  by  a  tendency  to  generate  pedienli, 
which  may  become  numerous  and  troublesome. 

Treatment. — This  disease,  which  has  proved  so  formidable  under 
allopathic  treatment,  and  has  so  often  baffled  the  wisdom  of  the 
sages  of  the  dominant  school  of  medicine,  will  often  yield  to  the 
alternate  administration  of  Rhus  toxicodendron  and  Sulphur^  for  a 
few  weeks.  If  this  should  not  prove  sufficient,  Homoeopathy  has 
abundant  resources  in  her  Materia  Medica,  and  no  case  should  be 
despaired  of  until  a  thorough  and  well  directed  effort  has  been  made 
to  cure.  The  disease  may  recur  several  times  after  it  appears  to 
have  been  overcome  by  the  use  of  remedies,  but  this  should  be  no 
ground  of  discouragement,  as^  in  the  meantime,  it  has  been  pre- 
vented from  establishing  itself  in  its  more  obstinate  forms,  or  from 
assuming  its  more  formidable  aspects,  and  by  a  continuance  of  the 
treatment,  it  will  ultimately  yield  altogether. 

The  following  remedies  may  be  indicated,  Agnus  castus,  Ambra 
grisea^  Antimonium  crudum^  Arsenicum  albums  Baryta  carbonica, 
Bovista^  Bryonia  alba^  Calcarea  carbonica^  Carbo  animalis  or 
vegetabiliSj  Causticum^  Chinay  CocculuSy  Colocynthy  Oonium  macu- 
latuniy  Digitalis^  Dulcamara^  Euphorbium^  Graphites,  Ipeeacu- 
anhaj  Kreosotum,  Ledum  palustre,  Lycopodium^  Magnesia^ 
MercuriuSy  Mezereum,  Muriatic  acid^  Nitric  acid^  Nux  vomieOj 
Oleander^  Oleum  animate^  Opium,  Petroleum,  Platina,  Pulsatilla^ 
Ranunculus  bulbosuSy  Rhus  toxicodendron  or  radieans,  Rhus 
vernixy  Ruta,  Sabina,  SarsapariUay  Sepia,  SiUeea,  Spimgia,  Sta- 
physagria,  Sulphur,  Sulphuric  acidy  Tartarus  emeticuSf  Thuya, 
Veratrumy  Viola  tricoloVy  Zincum.  , 

Of  the  above  remedies,  Aconitum,  Oalcarea,  Mereurius,  Nitric  acid, 
and  Sepia;  or  Bryonia^  Causticum,  Carbo  veg^  Conium,  Orapkites, 
Opium,  Pulsatillay  Rhus  tax.,  Sulphur,  Staphysagria,  Spongia,  are 
usually  considered  most  important  for  this  disease. 

If  pricking  predominate  with  the  itching,  Baryta  earb^  BryomOj 
GhraphOes,  Ph/tina^  and  Rhus.  s 

If  there  be  biting  stinging  itchings,  Anacardium,  Euphorbium, 
Mezereum,  Pulsatilla,  Silicea. 

If  there  be  numbness  of  the  skin,  &c.,  Ambra^  Ana^xtrdiusn,  Lyeo- 
podium,  Oleander,  Secale,  Platina. 

In  general.  Aconite  is  indicated  or  a  crawling  itchiag,  if  the 
skin  be  dry,  and  with  burning  sensations,  in  persons  ^abject  to 
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aente  inflammatioDS  and  rheumatic  affectiona,  of  a  saDguine  tompera- 
ment,  especially  if  they  lead  a  sedentary  life. 

Calcarea  cdrbonica  for  symptoms  similar  to  Aconite^  more  espeoi« 
ally  in  chronic  cases,  and  for  persons  of  weak,  cachectic  habits, 
where  there  is  no  discoloration  of  the  skin,  or  where  there  are  small 
white  pimples,  or  a  dry,  rough  skin,  or  a  miliary  eruption.  The  sen- 
sations are  burning,  biting,  itching,  quivering  in  the  skin,  easily  ex- 
coriated ;  useful  when  all  othex:  remedies  fail,  and  especially  for 
hsemorrhagio  patients,  and  where  there  is  a  scrofulous  tendency  in 
the  system,  after  Aconite,  Pulsatilla,  or  Sepia. 

ifsrcurius  would  often  be  found  a  most  useful  remedy  for  persons 
who  have  taken  little  or  none  of  the  different  mercurial  prepara- 
tions, and  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  scrofulous  glandular  enlarg- 
ments,  and  suppurations,  unhealthy  skin,  and  if  the  itching  be 
violent  all  over  the  body,  aggravated  in  the  evening  and  in  bed, 
especially  if  the  skin  have  a  yellowish  hue,  as  in  chronic  hepatitis. 
Nitric  acid  is  most  decidedly  adapted,  when  the  patient  is  syphi- 
litic, or  has  been  affected  with  diseases  of  that  character,  or  has 
taken  any  of  the  mercurial  preparations  in  large  doses,  if  the  itch- 
ing be  aggravated  in  the  open  air,  from  cold,  or  in  a  draught  of 
fresh,  cold  air,  and  the  skin  crack  easily  in  cold  weather. 

Sepia  is  useful  for  females,  when  there  are  menstrual  irregulari- 
ties, and  after  Pulsatilla  ;  also,  at  times,  after  Mercuriua,  or  where 
the  improper  use  of  mercurials  have  been  productive  of  the  disease. 
It  is  given  in  a  great  variety  of  eruptive  diseases,  attended  with 
itching,  especially  if  it  changes  to  burning,  if  it  appear  most  about 
the  joints,  dry  or  like  scabies,  or  intermingled  with  liver  spots,  for 
chlorotic  persons,  also  for  those  affected  with  syphilis,  blenorrhoeas, 
and  other  affections  in  which  the  mucous  surfaces  are  also  involved. 
Rhus  toxicodendron^  if  there  is  torpidity,  with  crawlings,  or  with 
stingings  and  burning  itching,  aggravated  in  bad  weather,  by 
changes,  especially  to  damp  cold  weather,  and  by  the  heat  of  the 
bed ;  the  open  air,  whether  hot  or  cold,  is  unpleasant ;  for  persons 
subject  to  rheumatism,  erysipelas,  and  also  to  the  prurigo  of  old 
people  of  unhealthy  skin,  it  is  especially  adapted. 

Sulphur,  if  too  much  sulphur  has  not  already  been  given,  is 
adapted  to  almost  all  affections  attended  with  itchings,  or  with 
itching  burnings :  and  in  those  cases  which  have  been  aggravated 
by  crude  doses  of  sulphur,  it  is  worthy  of  observation  how  far  the 
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thirtieth  and  higher  dilations  of  sulphur  will,  notwithstanding,  exert 
a  curative  effect.  In  almost  all  cases  of  prurigo,  JRhus  and  Sulplwr 
may  be  administered  with  advantage  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
treatment. 

Itching  is  sometimes  symptomatic.  Thus  itching  of  the  nose  is 
regarded  as  symptomatic  of  irritation  of  the  stomach,  or  intestinal 
canal,  which  may  arise  from  worms,  or  from  various  other  causes ; 
itching  of  the  anus  may  depend  upon  ascarides ;  itching  at  the  end  of 
the  urethra  upon  irritation  of  the  bladder,  or  its  neck ;  itching  of  the 
labia  pudendi  upon  irritation  of  the  uterus  or  vagina ;  itching  of 
the  prepuce  may  depend  upon  derangement  of  the  sebaceous  secre- 
tions around  the  glands ;  and  itchings  at  any  of  the  orifices  of  the 
body  may  be  caused  by  the  condition  of  the  secretions  from  that 
orifice,  inciting  irritation  and  inflammation  of  that  part. 

There  may  be  also  a  general  pruritus  of  the  whole  surface,  or 
one  affecting  different  portions  of  the  surface,  at  different  times, 
without  any  visible  eruption,  or  any  discoverable  morbid  secretion. 
Such  cases  are  always  to  be  considered  symptomatic  of  some  con- 
stitutional derangement,  or  of  some  morbid  state  of  some  important 
internal  organ,  the  results  of  which  are  manifested  upon  the  skin, 
thus  directing  our  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  to  the 
application  of  the  appropriate  remedy ;  and  in  no  case,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  the  intelligent  Homoeopathic  physician,  fall  into  the  error 
of  old  school  Therapeutists,  who  regard  the  external  as  of  more 
importance  than  the  internal  remedies,  and  who,  in  their  external 
applications,  appear  to  have  no  principle  to  guide  them,  unless  it  be 
some  accidental  cures,  in  regard  to  which  they  appear  to  have 
little  true  knowledge,  either  of  the  diseases  they  have  cured,  or  of 
the  nature  or  influence  of  the  agents  employed  for  their  removal. 

In  direct  antagonism  then  to  old  school  teachings,  the  Homoeo- 
pathist  should  adopt  the  following  motto.  Internal  remedies  are 
alone  to  be  relied  on  in  the  treatment  of  prur]fi;o,  and  external  reme- 
dies, if  used  at  all,  should  only  be  used  for  purposes  of  alleviation, 
whilst  the  internal  remedy  is  acting  upon  the  internal  dyscrasia,  by 
which  alone  the  disease  is  supported  and  sustained. 
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VESICULAR  DISEASES. 


These  diseases  are  characterised  by  small  collections  of  trans- 
parent fluid  eiFased  beneath  the  skin.  This  fluid  may  or  may  not 
afterwards  become  tarbid,  or  purulent ;  but  in  the  process  of  re* 
covery,  if  the  fluid  is  absorbed,  tho  epidermis  desquamates  in  the 
form  of  scurfy  whilst,  if  it  becomes  sero-purulent,  it  forms  a  laminated 
scab.  Some  of  the  vesicular  diseases  are  attended  with  fever,  and 
general  severe  disturbance ;  in  others  the  health  is  scarcely  at  all 
affected. 

They  may  be  divided  into  Herpes,  Eczema,  and  Impetigo ;  Mili- 
aria, Chicken-pox,  &c.,  being  generally  classed  under  Eruptive 
Fevers. 

1.   HBRPE8. 

Herpes  consists  of  clusters  of  vesicles,  on  an  inflamed  base,  each 
cluster  being  distinct,  and  having  skin  of  the  natural  hue  between 
them.  They  usually  terminate  in  crusts  in  from  one  to  two  weeks, 
the  lymph,  which  is  at  first  clear,  becoming  gradually  milky  and 
opaque.  There  may  be  heat,  tingling  or  pain,  and  considerable 
constitutional  disturbance. 

It  occurs  most  frequently  in  persons  of  delicate  skin ;  and  where 
there  is  a  constitutional  predisposition,  it  may  be  incited  by  various 
causes. 

It  has  been  divided  into  Herpbs  zoster,  or  Shingles ;  Herpes 
PHLYOTiENODES;  Herpes  CIRCINATD8,  {Ring'Worm)\  Herpes  la- 
BiALis ;  and  Herpes  prjbputialis. 

1.  Herpes  zoster,  {Shingle9\  {Zona\  distinguished  by  the  clusters 
being  so  arranged,  on  one  side  the  trunk,  as  to  form  a  belt,  of  which 
one  extremity  is  directed  towards  the  spine,  and  the  other  towards 
the  sternum,  or  linea  alba.  This  band  may  extend  half  way  round 
the  body,  either  direct  or  oblique,  or  it  may  commence  on  the  trunk, 
and  end  on  one  of  the  extremities.  The  clusters  may  commence  in 
the  middle,  and  extend  either  way,  or,  commencing  at  each  ex- 
tremity, approach  each  other  till  thej  meet.  It  is  more  common 
on  the  right  side,  and  seldom  passes  the  median  line  of  the  body. 
It  may  appear  on  the  neck  or  side  of  the  head.  In  Zona,  the 
vesicles  are  generally  roundish,  and  at  first  very  minute,  but,  when 
mature,  may  attain  the  size  of  half  a  pea.     They  have  a  narrow  red 
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margin,  and  may  become  confluent.  These  yeaicles,  or  clusters  of 
vesicles,  succeed  each  other,  one  sometimes  begining  to  fade  before 
another  is  formed.  In  three  or  four  days  the  vesicles  begin  to  de- 
cline, and  the  scabs  usually  fall  off  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  day ; 
but  as  each  cluster  of  vesicles  runs  its  own  course,  the  disease  may 
be  prolonged  for  months.  Sometimes  patches  ulcerate  and  tedious 
sores  result.  Febrile  symptoms,  lassitude,  &c.,  often  precede  the 
eruption,  and  may  be  relieved  when  the  vesicles  appear,  or  may 
continue  afterwards.  There  may  be  burning  and  smarting  pain  in 
the  eruption,  and  severe  shooting  pains  deep  in  the  body. 

Treatment. — The  principal  remedies  in  this  disease  are  RTiub^ 
Cf-raphites,  and  Mercurius.  In  obstinate  cases,  Arsenicum^  CauBti- 
cum,  and  Silicea^  may  be  adapted.  Other  remedies  are  Bryoniaj 
Chamomilla^  Euphorbiumj  Natrum^  Nitric  acid^  Puhatilla^  SUi- 
ceay  Sulphur^  and  Tartar  emetic.  For  indications  consult  the 
pathogenesis  of  the  remedies. 

Herpes  phlyctjenodes  is  distinguished  by  the  irregularity  of 
the  appearance  of  the  clusters,  which  have  no  fixed  position,  oc- 
curring most  frequently  on  the  cheek,  arms,  neck,  or  breast,  and  at 
times  spreading  over  the  whole  trunk.  The  more  extensive  the  erup- 
tion, in  general  the  smaller  the  size  of  the  vesicles,  and  the  con- 
trary. Its  course  is  often  shorter  than  Herpes  zoster,  though  it 
may  assume  a  chronic  character,  and  continue  for  months. 

Remedies. — Consult  Herpes  zoster,  &c. 

Herpes  labialis  occurs  about  the  lips  and  angles  of  the  mouth. 
A  burning  sensation  and  redness  is  soon  followed  by  vesicles,  at 
times  extending  from  one  angle  to  the  other,  along  either  lip,  or 
around  the  entire  mouth.  The  part  becomes  hard,  swollen,  and 
often  very  painful.  The  inner  mouth  and  fauces  may  exhibit  vesicles 
similar  to  those  upon  the  lips.  It  occurs  in  different  forms  of  fever 
and  is  said  to  mark  the  commencement  of  convalescence. 

Remedies. — Ar9€nicumj  Kreosotum,  Natrum  muriatieum^  Rhu9^ 
SepiOy  Staphysagria ;  or  Belladonna,  BoviHay  Bryonia^  Ignatia^ 
Nux  vomicaj  SiUcea^  Sulphur. 

Hqrpes  pr^putialis  is  distinguished  only  by  its  location  upon 
the  inner  or  outer  surface  of  the  prepuce.     The  clusters  are  usually 
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Terj  small,  and,  if  left  undistarbed,  often  ran  their  coarse  to  re- 
covery in  ten  or  twelve  days ;  bat  on  the  inner  sarface,  they  may 
become  irritated  from  the  motion  of  the  part,  from  its  secretions,  or 
from  other  causes,  and  end  in  obstinate  sores.  It  has  been  mistaken 
for  syphilis ;  from  which  it  is  'easily  distinguished,  since  syphilis  is 
not  preceded  by  or  does  not  commence  with  vesicles,  nor  in  clusters, 
and  Herpes  has  not  the  hard,  abrupt  edges,  nor  those  adhesive 
white  exudations,  peculiar  to  syphilitic  or  chancreous  ulcers. 

Remedies. — Rhus,  Causticum,  Repavy  Nitri  acidum,  and  Sepia, 
or  Aurumy  Dulcamara^  MercuriuSj  Phoaphoricum  acidum,  Sassa^ 
parilla,  Silicea,  Sulphury  will  be  found  adapted. 

Herpes  circinatus,  or  Ring-worm^  is  distinguished  by  the  vesi- 
cles occuring  in  circular  patches.  Other  eruptive  diseases,  called 
ring-worm,  are  not  vesicular.  In  the  herpetic  variety,  the  vesicles 
usually  appear  in  the  circumference  of  the  ring,  leaving  a  portion  of 
healthy  skin  in  the  centre.  The  vesicles  are  frequently  so  small  as 
to  be  seen  with  difficulty.  As  these  vesicles  dry  up,  and  form  scabs, 
new  vesicles  appear,  till  the  disease  runs  its  course.  It  usually 
terminates  without  treatment  in  two  or  three  weeks. 

Occasionally  it  is  of  a  much  more  aggravated  character,  and 
spreads  itself  over  a  large  extent  of  surface ;  or  the  skin  beneath 
the  vesicles  ulcerates  to  a  considerable  depth,  forming  a  succession 
of  belts,  the  outer  one  being  in  the  forming,  or  vesicular  stage,  the 
second  in  the  ulcerative,  the  centre  in  the  process  of  recovery,  &c. 
Herpes  at  times  exhibits  circular  patches  of  concentric  rings,  of  dif- 
ferent shades  of  color,  which  has  hence  been  denominated  Herpes 
iris.  There  is  first  a  red  spot,  which  soon  becomes  vesicular,  the 
central  vesicle  being  yellowish  white,  the  ring  around  it  brownish 
red,  the  second  ring  again  yellowish  white,  the  third  narrow  and 
dark  red,  the  fourth  a  lighter  red,  &c.,  till  it  gradually  fades  into 
the  natural  color  of  the  skin.  This  affection  is  very  rare,  and  will 
usually  disappear  without  treatment  in  two  or  three  weeks. 

Bbmbdibs. — Calearea,  Caustieum,  Cleniatisy  Manganum,  Ni- 
trum^  RhuSj  Septa,  Sulphur. 

If  Herpes  assume  an  ulcerative  character,  and  show  a  disposition 
to  advance,  and  to  produce  constant  destruction  of  the  integument, 
and  of  the  subjacent  tissues,  it  is  called  Herpes  exceedens. 
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Rbmbdibs. — Calcareay  Clematis,  Canium^  Dulcamara^  GfraphUes^ 
Separ,  Petroleum,  Rhus,  Sepia^  Silicea,  Staphjfsagria;  and  perhaps, 
also,  Areenicnm,  Cantharisy  Oieutay  Lycopodium,  Mereurius,  PhoM- 
phanu.  Sulphur.  This  last  variety  is  not  easily  distinguished  from 
Lupus  vorax. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  different  varieties  of  the  herpetic  erup- 
tions, proper  attention  should  be  given  to  the  condition  of  the 
various  secretions  and  functions  of  the  body,  as  well  as  to  the  con- 
stitutional and  other  dyscrasias,  upon  which  the  proper  selection  of 
the  remedy  is  always  more  or  less  dependant.  Thus  persons  of 
hsemorrhagic  tendencies  might  be  benefited  by  such  remedies  as 
Calcarea,  Cantharie,  Arsenicumj  Rhus,  ^c.y  whilst  persons  of  oppo- 
site tendencies  might  receive  more  benefit  from  Coniunij  Qraphite^ 
Puleatillay  Sulphur,  ^c.  If  the  urinary  organs  were  affected, 
Aconituniy  Cantharis,  Causticumj  Mercurie,  and  Rhus.  If  the 
liver,  Bryonxa,  Mercuriue,  Nux  vomica,  Puhatillaj  Sulphur^  or 
Arsenicum,  China,  Oonium,  Lycopodium,  Siliceay  will  probably 
be  the  appropriate  remedies. 

If  burning  sensations  predominate,  Arsenicum,  Carbo  vegetabUiMj 
Causticum,  Mercurius,  and  Sulphur,  or  Calcarea,  Fluorieum 
acid.,  Hepary  Lycopodium^  Staphysagria,  Rhus. 

If  itching  predominate,  give  Clematis^  Sepia,  Rhus,  Sulphur,  or 
Arsenicum,  Causticum,  Mercurius. 

If  there  be  pricking,  Arsenicum,  Clematis,  Mercurius,  MhuSj 
Sepia,  or  Nitri  acidum,  Silicea,  Sulphur. 

For  Drt  Herpes,  give  Arsenicum,  Calcarea,  Sepia,  Silieea,  or 
Dulcamara,  Ledum,  Mercurius,  Rhus,  Sulphur,  Veratrum, 

For  Furpuracbous,  {brann-like). — Arsenicum,  Calcarea,  Silieeoy 
Lycopodium. 

For  Scabby. — Calcarea,  Clematis,  Dulcamara,  Mercurius,  Mer- 
curius aceticus.  Sepia,  Sulphur. 

For  Scaly. — Clematis,  Lycopodium,  Mercurius,  Phosphorus^ 
Sepia. 

For  Scurfy. — Calcarea,  Graphites,  Lycopodium,  Sulphur. 

For  Humid. — Graphites,  Rhus,  or  Arsenicum,  Clematis,  HepoTj 
Lycopodium,  Sepia  Staphysagria. 

For  Suppurating. — Arsenicum,  Mercurius,  Sepia,  Rhus,  or 
Dulcamara,  Silicea,  Staphysagria. 
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For    Tbllowish. — Arnnieumj   Oieuta^   Cfuprum^    Mereuriu$^ 
Sepia. 
For  Whitish.— ^r«en«(mm,  Bryonia^  Phoipharu$j  Valeriana. 

EczBMA,  {ffumid  Tetter^  Running  Scallj) 

Is  a  non-contagious  ereaption  of  minute  vesicles,  in  irregular 
patches,  with  or  without  surrounding  redness.  It  is  divided  into 
Eczema  simplex,  rubrum,  and  impetiginoides.  It  may  be  acute  or 
chronic.  It  consists  of  patches  of  closely  crowded  vesicles,  trans- 
parent, with  little  or  no  intervening  redness,  without  fever,  and  with 
no  other  local  sensations  than  a  disagreeable  itching  and  tingling. 
In  a  short  time  the  serum  in  the  vesicles  is  either  absorbed,  or  ex- 
udes, and  forms  a  minute  scale,  which  leaves  the  skin  perfectly 
sound.    Its  whole  course  usually  occupies  from  one  to  three  weeks. 

In  Eczema  rubrum,  the  eruption  is  preceded  and  accompanied  by 
inflammation  and  redness  of  the  skin ;  the  vesicles  first  appear  like 
glistening  points,  which  enlarge  to  the  size  of  a  pin's  head.  These 
may  dry  up  in  about  a  week,  and  be  succeeded  by  desquamation ; 
after  which  the  surface  remains  of  a  redish  color  for  a  few  days. 

The  severer  cases  are  attended  with  much  heat,  swelling,  and 
redness ;  the  vesicles  break  and  exude  a  serous  fluid,  which  excori« 
ates  the  skin,  thus  increasing  the  sufiering.  This  secretion  at  length 
diminishes,  and  concretes  into  scales,  which  separate  and  are  fol- 
lowed by  others  several  times  successively.  It  is  a  favorable  indi- 
cation when  the  scales  become  more  adherent,  and  upon  separating, 
leave  the  skin  less  inflamed.  If,  after  two  or  three  months,  the 
eruption  continues  to  appear,  it  may  be  considered  as  having  assumed 
the  chronic  form. 

Eczema  impetiginoides,  when  the  vesicles  become  pustular  similar 
to  impetigo.  The  liquid  becomes  opaque,  and  concretes  into  soft 
yellow  scales,  which  soon  separate,  leaving  the  surface  inflamed ;  a 
redish  liquid  is  exuded,  which  again  concretes  into  scales  as  before. 
These  scales  grow  thinner  and  drier,  until  they  disappear  in  a  few 
weeks,  unless  the  disease  degenerates  into  the  chronic  form. 

Eczema  may  be  confined  to  a  single  surface  of  variable  extent,  or 
appear  in  patches  over  the  whole  body.  If  the  disease  is  extensive, 
it  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  fever.  In  all  its  forms,  it  is  attended  with 
itching,  tingling,  burning,  etc.,  in  severe  cases  almost  intolerable.  In 
young,  healthy  persons,  with  fair  skin,  the  eruption  may  rise  more 
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quickly  to  its  heighth,  and  decline  more  rapidly,  lea?ing  no  obser- 
vable traces  behind  it ;  but  in  those  of  dark,  dry,  harsh  skins,  and 
in  old  age,  the  inflammation  is  apt  to  extend  to  the  subcutaneous 
tissue ;  the  surface  becomes  fissured,  the  healing  slow  and  inter- 
rupted, and  when  the  disease  has  disappeared,  it  leaves  a  brownish 
colored  surface. 

Chronic  Eczema. 

This  results  from  successive  crops  of  vesicles,  which  break,  and 
the  serous  exudation  keeps  up  a  constant  inflammation.  The  skin 
becomes  excoriated,  and  covered  with  scales,  which  fall,  and  are 
replaced  by  others ;  and  when  the  disease  is  extensive,  presents  a 
diversity  of  appearances,  such  as  the  forming  vesicles,  the  exco- 
riated or  bleeding  surface,  scabs  or  scales,  in  various  stages,  with 
more  or  less  inflammation,  redness,  or  swelling.  The  quantity  of 
liquid  exuding  from  these  surfaces  is  sometimes  very  great,  and 
when  dry,  very  adhesive.  The  skin  is  very  tender,  and  when  the 
scales  are  removed,  the  surface  appears  covered  with  a  whitish 
cheesy  exudation.  The  skin  exhales  a  disagreeable  odor.  The  sen- 
Bations  of  the  patient  are  often  in  the  highest  degree  tormenting ; 
not  from  severe  pain,  but  from  excessive  burning  and  itching.  When 
the  vesicles  cease  to  be  renewed,  or  are  much  diminished,  and  the 
liquid  dries  up,  a  tendency  is  often  left  to  the  production  of  scales, 
which  at  first  are  soft,  yellowish,  and  thickish,  become  gradually 
drier,  thinner,  and  whiter,  until  they  assume  the  form  of  exfolia- 
tions, as  in  psoriasis,  or  the  furfuraceous  appearance  of  pityriasis. 
As  the  disease  terminates  they  become  fewer  and  fewer,  till  they 
are  produced  no  longer. 

Eczema  is  more  apt  to  appear  upon  the  hairy  parts,  though  it 
may  afl^ect  any  portion  of  the  skin,  frequently  occurring  in  the 
flexures  of  the  joints.  It  may  affect  the  hairy  scalp,  and  spread  to 
the  neck,  ears,  or  face.  A  large  number  of  hairs  may  penetrate 
one  scab,  and  raise  it  from  the  surface  with  their  growth,  or,  in  the 
earlier  stages,  the  hair  may  become  matted  by  the  abundant  adhe- 
sive exudation.  Bleeding  wounds  from  the  nails,  swelling  of  the 
glands,  small  abscesses,  scabs,  pustules,  and  Pediculi,  may  compli- 
cate the  affection,  till  the  hair  may  even  be  permanently  lost  from 
some  portion  of  the  scalp.  If  the  discharge  ceases,  and  the  affec- 
tion becomes  furfuraceous,  it  is  indicative  of  recovery. 
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If  it  descend  to  the  face,  {eruMta-lacta^)  it  is  apt  to  affect  the 
conjanctiva  of  the  ejes^  producing  an  opthalmia,  or  to  pass  into  the 
nostrils  and  mouth,  causing  inflammation  of  these  cavities,  and  a 
copious  secretion.  It  may  destroy  the  eye-brows  and  eye-lashes,  or 
occasion  tumefaction  of  the  ears,  both  internal  and  external,  with 
small  abscesses  and  obstinate  purulent  discharges. 

In  men,  it  may  attack  the  genitals,  or  around  the  thighs  and 
arms,  when  the  itching  often  becomes  excessive* 

In  women,  if  it  attack  the  inner  surface  of  the  labia^  it  might 
be  mistaken  for  leucorrhoea,  or  even  for  gonorrhoea,  from  which, 
however,  it  would  be  distinguised  by  the  excessive  itching,  and  by 
the  vesicular  character  of  the  eruption. 

In  the  flexures  of  the  joints,  if  the  skin  become  thickened,  with 
cracks  and  fissures,  or  a  scaly  condition  of  the  surface,  the  disease 
is  often  very  obstinate.  On  the  forearms  and  hands  it  has  been 
mistaken  for  itch.   . 

The  vesicles  of  Eczema  are  smaller  and  more  accnminated  than 
herpes,  there  is  less  redness  around  the  patches,  and  a  less  exudation 
of  serous  fluid.  Miliary  eruption  does  not  occur  in  patches  like 
Eczema,  and  is  attended  with  more  febrile  symptoms.  Litchen  is 
papular,  whilst  Eczema  is  always  vesicular,  which  in  the  main  also 
distinguishes  it  from  impetigo,  also  its  thinner  and  finer  scales.  It 
more  frequently  affects  women  than  men.  Infants  have  it  more 
frequently  about  the  head  and  face ;  middle-aged  persons  about  the 
genitals,  arms,  and  thighs ;  old  persons,  on  the  lower  extremities. 

Treatmbnt. — Cathartics,  refrigerants,  narcotics,  and  depletions, 
and  all  allopathic  quackery  should  be  discarded  as  absolutely  injurious 
and  dangerous ;  instances  being  on  record  of  insanity  having  resulted 
from  such  a  cure,  and  reliance  should  be  placed  on  homoeopathic 
remedies  alone^  internally  administered.  The  principal  remedies 
are  Aconitumj  Belladonna^  Calcarea  carh.y  CanthariSj  Duleamaraj 
Mercurius  $ol^  Phosphorus^  Rhus  tox.j  and  Sulphur;  or  Arseni- 
cuniy  Bryonia^  Camphora^  Garbo  veg.^  Clematis^  Hepar,  Petroleum^ 
and  Sepia. 

If  there  be  much  fev^r,  Aconite  is  the  remedy,  and  it  is  also 
adapted  to  many  of  the  conditions  of  the  eruptions  during  the  in* 
flammatory  period,  especially  for  children  and  young  people. 

Belladonna^  whenever  there  is  a  scarlet  redness  of  the  skin,  dili- 
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tation  of  the  papilB,  dry  itching  and  burning  with  stinging,  fnlnefls 
or  bloatedness,  or  if  the  patches  have  a  whitish  border,  with  swel- 
ling and  scurf,  also  if  there  be  great  sensibility  to  the  touch,  ten- 
dency to  start,  and  if  the  eyes  are  affected,  or  if  the  flexures  of  the 
joints  are  sore  and  swollen. 

Caharea  carbonica^  for  persons  of  scrofulous  tendencies,  and 
especially  for  children,  will  often  be  found  useful,  when  other  reme- 
dies fail,  and  when  the  disease  is  protracted  by  some  vice  in  the 
constitution,  or  from  causes  not  exactly  discoverable.  It  is  adapted 
to  excessive  itching^  and  burnings,  with  biting  stingings ;  dry  rough- 
ness of  the  skin,  or  disposition  to  ulcerate,  to  scabs,  and  to  tetterons 
eruptions ;  especially  if  there  is  numbness,  and  torpidity  of  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  and  for  women  of  profuse  catamenia. 

Cantharis  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  Eczema,  and  especially  if  there 
be  fever,  with  unhealthy  condition  of  the  urinary  secretions ;  if  the 
parts  affected  are  very  sensitive  to  the  touch  ;  and  if,  beside  the  burn- 
ing pains,  there  are  acute  drawings  and  stingings,  and  excessive 
sensibility.  The  pathogenesis  of  this  remedy  in  difficult  cases 
should  always  be  carefully  consulted. 

Dulcamara  for  crusta  lactea;  and  if  the  eruption  be  attended 
with  swelling  of  the  glands,  also  after  the  use  or  abuse  of  mercury, 
in  connection  with  or  after  Hepar  sulphuris  ;  if  the  eruption  appear 
in  the  flexures  of  the  joints,  or  in  the  female,  within  the  labia,  or  on 
the  pudendum,  and  if  there  is  difficult  urination  with  strictures, 
slimy  mucous  sediment,  or  whitish  and  turbid  urine,  or  yellowish,  or 
red  ;  for  persons  subject  to  affections  of  the  mucous  surfaces,  or  to 
scorbutic  affections ;  also  if  it  appear  after  a  cold  or  chill. 

MercuriuSy  almost  always  adapted  to  scrofulous,  syphilitic,  or 
rachetic  patients,  of  unhealthy  nutrition,  and  easy  to  suffer  from 
exposure  to  cold ;  especially  after  a  tendency  to  suppuration  is  mani* 
fested,  and  if  the  disease  has  not  yielded  to,  or  been  cured  by, 
Bryonia^  Ehua^  CanthariSy  Dulcamara^  or  other  remedies ;  the  ex- 
cessive itching  being  worse  at  night  in  bed,  and  after  being  scratched. 
It  corrects  the  morbid  dyscrasia,  and  is  better  adapted  to  the  ulcer- 
ative, than  to  the  vesicular  stage  of  the  disease. 

Phosphorus  for  persons  of  debilitated -tendencies,  and  of  lym* 
phatic,  scrofulous,  or  rachetic  conditions ;  especially  for  children 
and  elderly  people ;  where  the  system  is  weak  or  exhausted,  and 
where  there  is  a  tendency  to  inflammatory  agitations  and  conges- 
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tions,  with  a  highly  susceptible  state  of  the  nervous  system ;  the 
disease  commences  in  round  spots,  which  spread,  and  coalesce, 
attended  with  cracks,  and  with  stinging,  tearing  or  burning  pains. 

Ithu9  is  useful  in  almost  all  the  vesicular  diseases,  in  the  early 
stages,  attended  with  itchings  and  burnings,  and  in  the  after  stages, 
even  where  gangrenous  ulcers  are  the  result,  and  the  attendant  fever 
is  very  violent,  and  if  there  are  crawlings,  and  shootings,  stingings 
and  smartings,  and  if  worse  at  night  in  bed. 

Sulphur  may  be  given  after  Rhus^  for  symptoms  similar  to  Mer- 
curiu9  and  Phosphorus^  and  either  before  or  after  either  of  those 
remedies,  if  necessary.  It  is  indicated  by  the  crawling,  itching  and 
burning,  and  especially  if  the  eruption  have  a  greenish  yellow  ap- 
pearance, and  discharge  a  serous  lymph. 

For  further  indications  consult  the  pathogenesis  of  the  medicines. 

If  Eczema  be  attended  with  fever,  or  result  from  exposures  to  cold 
and  damp  weather.  Dulcamara^  Petroleum^  or  PhosphorvSy  should 
be  consulted ;  also  Aconite^  Belladonna^  and  Cantharides, 

If  caused  by  exposures  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  of  fire.  Arnica^ 
Arsenicum^  CauAicumy  Belladonnay  Bryonia^  or  Rhus  toxicoden- 
dron^ also  Aconite. 

Eczema  rubrum,  may  demand  Arsenicum^  Calcarea  carlonica^ 
Bryonia^  Belladonna^  Cantharides^  Phosphorus^  and  Bhu^^  Pe- 
troleum^ or  Sulphur* 

Pustulous  Eczema,  or  Eczema  impetiginoides,  pustules  and  vesicles 
appearing  at  the  same  time,  will  be  met  with  Carbo  vegetahilis, 
Conium^  Rhus^  Tartar  emetic^  or  Zincumy  unless  some  of  the  above 
mentioned  remedies  shall  appear  to  be  indicated,  also  Bryonia^  and 
Kali  bichromaticum. 

Mercurial  Eczema  will  usually  be  met  with  Bryonia^  Belladonna^ 
Ohinaj  Bulcamaraj  Mepar  sulphuris^  Sulphur^  or  Kali  bichromati- 
cunij  and  syphilitic  Eczema  by  MercuriuSy  or  by  the  remedies  for 
mercurial  Eczema. 

Chronic  Eczema,  Arsenicum^  Clematis^  Conium^  Calcarea  carbo- 
nicaj  Petroleum^  Phosphorus^  China^  Sulphur^  also  all  the  remedies 
for  mercurial  and  syphilitic  Eczema  may  be  adapted. 

Of  old  people,  the  remedies  for  chronic  Eczema,  also  Aurum^ 
Baryta  carbonicaj  Staphysagria^  and  if  the  eruption  have  a  yellow 
appearance.  If  it  be  red,  Arsenicumy  Auruniy  Belladonna^  Dulca- 
maraj  Mereurius. 
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SCABIES,  {Itchy  P8ora\ 

Is  a  vesicular,  contagious  eruption,  acuminate,  distinct,  and  always 
attended  with  itching.  It  sometimes  takes  the  form  of  pustules,  but 
generally  that  of  vesicles.  No  part  of  the  body  is  exempt  from  this 
eruption,  though  the  face  is  rarely  affected.  It  frequently  attacks 
the  flexures  of  the  joints,  &;c.,  and  is  sometimes  confined  to  one  spot. 
The  space  between  the  fingers,  the  hand,  or  the  wrist,  from  their 
exposed  situation,  are  most  frequently  affected,  also  the  forearm, 
axilla,  groin,  &c. 

The  first  sign  of  the  disease,  is  an  itching  sensation,  proceeding 
from  a  minute  redish  eruption,  with  a  transparent  viscid  liquid  at 
the  summit,  and  if  torn  by  the  nails,  the  effused  liquid  concretes  into 
scabs ;  but  if  pustular,  the  scabs  may  coalesce  and  form  excoriated 
surfaces,  from  which  pus  may  exude.  The  itching  is  excessive, 
especially  at  night  in  bed,  or  after  the  use  of  stimulating  drinks,  &c. 
In  persons  whose  skins  are  delicate,  and  full  of  blood,  its  progress 
is  rapid ;  whilst  in  the  feeble  and  cachectic  it  may  be  slower  and 
more  persistent.  It  is  frequently  checked  on  the  supervention  of 
an  acute  internal  disease.  The  itch,  if  not  cured,  will  continue  for 
a  lifetime,  and  may  be  communicated  from  the  mother  to  the  off- 
spring; but  has  no  fatal  tendencies.  Contagion  is  the  only  cause  of 
scabies,  and  that  by  contact,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  It  is 
more  common  with  children  than  adults ;  and  is  said  to  proceed 
from  a  minute  insect,  (acarus  8cabiei)y  or  sarcoptes  hominis  burrowing 
in  the  skin,  in  or  near  the  vesicle. 

Scabies  is  distinguished  from  prurigo  and  lichen,  by  its  vesicles, 
which  in  Scabies  are  almost  universal,  but  in  prurigo  and  lichen 
there  is  usually  a  small  solid  pimple  without  vesicles.  Scabies  pre- 
fers the  inner,  prurigo  and  lichen  the  outer  portion  of  the  limbs. 
The  former  is  distinct,  the  latter  often  in  patches,  and  in  Scabies 
the  itching  is  not  attended  with  the  burning  tingling  which  dis- 
tinguish prurigo  and  lichen,  and  these  last  are  never  contagious. 

In  Eczema  the  vesicles  are  painful,  occur  in  patches,  are  not  ac- 
cuminate,  and  never  of  contagious  origin ;  exactly  the  oposite  is 
true  of  Scabies,  except  that  in  the  progress  of  the  disease  the  pimples 
sometime  coalesce. 
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TOPUMR  AND  FBOFESSIONAL  OBJECTIONS  AGAINST  HOKEOPATHT. 

Although  the  oaose  of  homoeopath j  is  Buffioieiitly  adraneed  to 
progress  still  further  hjthe  inherent  trathfolness  of  its  fiindameiital 
principles,  yet  it  may  not  seem  altogether  sQperflnons  to  ad?ert  to 
the  TarioQS  objections  which  both  lajrmen  and  practitioners  keep 
raising  against  homosopafehy,  with  good  or  ill  faith.  Some  of  these 
objections  are  not  without  foundation  ;  others  are  purely  imaginary. 
We  will  arrange  them  in  order,  and  examine  them  in  a  series,  for 
the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

Borne  physicians  cannot  mention  the  name  of  homoeopathy  without 
turning  up  the  whites  of  their  eyes  with  a  sense  of  sacred  horror. 
To  them,  homoeopathy  is  synonymous  with  blasphemy,  profhnation, 
or  scoundrelism  of  every  description,  and  a  homoeopathic  physician 
cannot  possibly  be  anything  else  than  a  fool,  an  impostor,  or  some 
sort  of  a  designing  yillain.  We  do  not  wish  to  address  ourselves  to 
such  wholesale  murderers  of  Qod's  truth;  they-  will  meet  their 
reward  in  due  time.  But  there  are  honest  and  intelligent  practi^ 
tioners,  who  have  heard  or  read  enough  of  homoeopathic  practice  to 
base  their  objections  to  it  upon  more  or  less  rational  grounds. 
Some  condemn  the  principle  HmUia  wmUibuM  in  toto ;  others  accept 
it  only  in  particular  cases ;  others  pretend  that  homoeopathy  cures 
exclusively  through  the  imagination,  and,  though  they  denounce  ho- 
moeopathy as  a  fallacy,  yet  they  are  willing  to  admit  the  beneficial 
workings  of  this  system  in  restricting  the  use  pf  the  immoderate 
and  destructive  doses  of  medicine  which  have  been  a  curse  to  the 
world  for  so  many  hundreds  of  years  in  the  hands  of  alloeopatfaic 
practitioners.  The  popular  prejudices  against  homoeopathy  are 
derived  from  the  stereotyped  arguments  of  the  profession,  and  may 
be  said  to  constitute  the  objections  of  the  learned,  transcribed  into 
the  language  of  the  people.  The  uninformed  patient  inquires  with 
anxious  care  how  he  is  to  get  rid,  under  homoeopathic  treatment,  of 
his  excess  of  blood ;  how  the  impure  humors  are  to  be  removed 
from  the  fluids ;  how  the  bile  is  to  be  cleared  out  of  the  stomach ; 
how  the  bowels  are  to  he  cleansed ;  in  one  word,  how  a  little  globule 
or  sweet  powder,  or  a  drop  of  an  infinitesimal  attenuation  in  a 
tumblerful  oj^ater  is  to  perform  the  offices  that  had  hitherto  been 

performed  by  evacuants  or  derivatives  of  every  description.    Let  us 
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devote  a  little  space  to  a  consideration  of  these  various  objections, 
commencing  with  such  as  have  been  raised  against  the  principle 
upon  which  the  practice  of  homoeopathy  is  based. 

Some  physicians  visit  this  principle  with  an  unqaalified  condem- 
nation ;  others  accept  it  only  partially  as  an  excellent  snbstiti^  for 
the  expectant  method.  According  to  the  former,  the  principle  im- 
plies an  absolute  absurdity ;  according  to  the  latter,  the  homoeopa- 
thic dose  is  an  inert  fiction,  but  may  be  used  as  an  admirable 
substitute  for  bread  pills  and  the  like ;  the  mysterious  little  globule 
being  possessed  of  a  marvellous  power  of  acting  upon  the  imagina- 
tion as  a  healing  principle,  far  more  subtle  than  any  drug-power  in 
nature.  There  are  some  physicians  of  the  old  school,  who  are  wil- 
ling to  concede  a  little  power  to  the  homoeopathic  agent,  just  suffi- 
cient to  afifect  the  diseased  organisms  of  children,  feeble  or  hysterical 
women,  or  deranged  nervous  systems  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  con- 
ditions. These  various  classes  of  objectors  to  homoeopathy  are 
alike  ignorant  of  the  truths  embodied  in  this  name. 

*  The  principle  itself  is  misapprehended,  owing  partly  to  the  in- 
complete explanations  that  homoeopathic  physicians  have  furnished 
of  it,  and  partly  to  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  homoeopathic 
doctrine  is  inquired  into  by  its  opponents.  How  can  it  be  expected 
that  practitioners  who  have  conscientiously  believed  in  Galen  and 
Gelsus,  should  be  readily  induced  to  repudiate  these  sacred  authori- 
ties of  the  traditionary  past,  and  accept  in  their  stead  Hahnemann, . 
with  all  his  extraordinary  innovations,  some  of  which  seem  to  set 
all  known  physical  laws  at  naught,  and  to  defy  even  the  most 
liberal  construction  of  reason  ?  Heretofore  the  doctrine  has  pre- 
vailed that,  when  the  bowels  are  constipated,  we  must  open  them 
by  means  of  a  cathartic,  or  that,  when  the  bowels  are  loose,  we 
have  to  close  them  by  astringents  or  narcotics.  This  doctrine  has 
been  practiced  for  ages,  and,  in  thousands  of  cases,  has  led  to 
satisfactory  results.  Here  comes  Hahnemann,  and  stigmatises  the 
whole  of  this  treatment  as  a  highly  injurious  violation  of  sound 
therapeutical  principles,  and  tells  us  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
seems  to  enjoy  special  powers  to  that  effect,  that  a  diarrhoea  has  to 
be  treated  with  cathartics,  and  that  constipation  has  to  be  removed  by 
astringents  or  opiates.  If  this  new  doctrine  be  true,  the  adherents 
of  the  old  practice  have  certainly  a  right  to  expect  tha4  the  fallacies 
of  their  methods  should  either  be  proven  by  abundant  experience. 
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or  by  unanswerable  argaments  saggested  by  the  pore  reason. 
ITo  JQ8t  observer  among  homceopathie  physicians  will  deny  that  a 
cathartic  may  sometimes  be  nseful,  and  even  necessary ;  in  the 
infancy  of  homoeopathy,  the  love  of  dogmatism  which  seems  to  be 
inherent  in  the  heart  of  every  reformer,  may  have  led  Hahnemann 
to  launch  his  anathema  against  the  nse  of  cathartics  or  reralsives 
of  every  description ;  but  we  know  very  well  at  the  present  period, 
that  the  nse  of  a  rhubarb  pill,  or  of  a  simple  mustard  plaster, 
does  no  more  supersede  the  scientific  validity  of  the  homoeopathic  law, 
than  that  the  homoeopathic  law  supersedes  the  rational  use  of  alloeopa- 
thic  derivatives  or  counter-stimnlants.  We  know  that  a  glass  of  brandy 
and  water,  or  a  cup  of  coffee,  often  stops  a  diarrhoea  without  creating 
any  secondary  derangements ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  Sedlits  powder 
or  a  bottle  of  Congress  water,  has  relieved  thousands  of  cases  of 
constipation  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the  patients.  A  frank 
admission  of  this  fact,  coupled  with  a  philosophical  rejection  of  the 
use  of  derivatives  in  the  place  of  the  positive  or  direct  remedial 
agents  to  which  nature  seems  to  have  assigned  the  special  business 
of  curing  diseases,  would  have  been  attended  with  far  more  satis- 
factory results  than  Hahnemann's  sweeping  condemnation  of  every 
therapeutic  usage  or  proceeding  of  the  old  school.  This  objection 
to  homoeopathy  on  the  part  of  old  school  practitioners,  should'  no 
longer  restrain  them  from  inquiring  into,  and  testing  the  merits  of 
this  system)  inasmuch  as  it  is  conceded  by  all  enlightened  homoeo* 
pathic  physicians  that  it  is  perfectly  proper  to  resort  to  the  use  of 
contraria  or  derivatives,  for  palliative  purposes,  whenever  a  pallia- 
tion of  suffering  can  be  or  ought  to  be  effected  by  such  means.  The 
injudicipus  use  which  is  made  of  palliative  means,  does  not  justify 
their  unqualified  expulsion  from  the  therapeutic  domain.  Another 
difKculty  in  the  way  of  a  calm  and  philosophical  inquiry  into  the 
doctrines  of  Hahnemann,  is  the  manner  in  which  homoeopathic 
physicians  expound  their  fundamental  law  of  cure  to  the  world. 
The  formula  ^^nmUia  Hmilibiu  euranturj"  or  *Mike  cures  like,"  is 
explained  as  if  implying  an  exact  similarity  between  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease  and  the  effects  of  the  drug  upon  the  healthy  organ- 
ism. A  drug,  in  order  .to  become  the  true  remedial  agent  in  a  given 
case,  mtv't  be  capable  of  affecting  the  healthy  organism  similarly 
to  the  disease,  and  this  similarity  must  be  manifested  to  the  senses 
by  a  conformity  in  the  external  phenomena.    A  medicine,  in  order 
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to  he  capable  of  enring  pneomonia,  mturt  likewiae  be  capable  of  is- 
dncing  in  the  healthy  langs  a  disturbance  symptomatioally  similar  to 
natural  pneumonia.  And  so  in  regard  to  any  other  species  of  in- 
flammation, congestion,  or  nervous  derangement.  If  this  eztemid 
similarity  be  a  necessary  condition  of  enre,  we  know  perfectly  well 
that  the  homosopathic  law  becomes  a  comparatire  abstraction,  for 
there  are  very  few  cases  of  disease  where  this  phenomenal  simQority 
prevails  to  any  satisfactory  extent.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  en- 
taneous  disorder  which  can  be  treated  with  reference  to  the  form 
^nd  nature  of  the  eruption,  unless  we  are  content  h  la  Boenning- 
hausen,  with  basing  symptomatic  similarity  upon  such  a  slender 
foundation,  as  his  homoeopathicity  of  Thuya  to  small-pox  is  grounded 
upon.  We  would  ask  any  sane  physician  whether  it  is  not  a  mon- 
strous phantasy  to  suppose  that  one  or  two  pustules  that  seem  to 
have  some  of  the  properties  of  small-pox  pustules,  can  possibly 
imply  a  similarity  to  the  small-pox  disease  ?  Can  it  be  expected 
that  allodopathic  observers  should  consider  such  fanciful  reasonings 
entitled  to  any  sort  of  credit  ?  If  this  external  similarity  constttute 
the  condition  of  homoeopathy,  how  are  we  going  to  treat  the  many 
diseases  to  the  symptoms  of  which  no  known  agent  in  our  Materia 
Medica  is  homoeopathic  ?  What  becomes  of  spinal  inflammation,  of 
orchitis,  of  peritonitis,  of  hernia,  of  meningitis,  of  the  various  dis- 
organizations, etc.,  etc.,  all  of  which  diseases  ean  be  cured,  and 
have  been  cured  with  homoeopathic  medicines,  but  upon  very  doubtful 
grounds  of  homoeopathicity,  as  it  is  commonly  iflterpreted.  It 
Would  seem  as  though  no  clear-headed  homoeopathic  practilioner 
could  adhere  to  the  doctrine  that  the  homoeopathicity  of  a  remedy 
to  the  disease  consists  in  the  resemblance  existing  between  the  ex- 
ternal symptoms  of  the  drug  and  those  of  the  disease.  Philosophical 
homoeopathists  have  long  since  admitted  the  incompleteness  of  this 
explanation  of  the  homoeopathic  law,  and  have  even  gone  so  fiir  as 
to  combat  with  a  good  deal  of  force  the  technical  doctrines  of  Hah- 
nemann's Organon."  In  our  own  work,  entitled  **  Orgamm  cf  Spe- 
cifie  Homceopathyj*'  which  was  published  by  Sademacher  &  Sheek 
two  years  ago,  we  have  endeavored  to  develope  a  philosophical  basis 
for  homoeopathy,  showing  in  the  first  place  that  the  symptomatic 
homoeopathy  of  Hahnemann  is  tainted  with  all  sorts  of  delusions, 
and  that  the  drug-provings  which  have  been  and  are  still  being  car- 
ried on  as  the  legitimate  accompaniments,  on  the  field  of  pharmaco- 
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djnaimo&y  of  that  dauliag  b«t  irrAtional  pbaatssyy  likewise  ooaeti* 
tattj  far  the  ma$t  part,  a  tissue  of  onreliftble  fancies,  mixed  up  bwe 
and  there  with  a  small  fragment  of  positive  and  reliable  indications 
of  gen«iB9  drag-aotion,  eztraeted  from  cases  of  poisoning,  or  from 
some  aU<jeopathic  Materia  Medica ;  and  endeavoring  in  the  second 
place,  to  derire  the  homoeopathic  law  from  the  domain  of  pore 
reason,  which  is  the  onlj  safe  and  true  basis  of  the  healing  art. 
What  other  means  but  that  of  rational  demonstration,  had  Hahne- 
mann to  refute  the  system  of  the  old  school,  mA  to  prove  the  truths 
of  his  own  ?  Had  he  any  right  to  appeal  to  experience  ?  Logically 
speaking,  he  had  not  a  single  observation  of  his  own  to  refer  to  as 
corroborative  of  the  homoeopathic  principle  when  he  first  proclaimed 
it  to  the  world  as  the  corner-stone  of  the  healing  art.  The  cures 
quoted  by  Hahnemann  in  the  introductory  portion  of  his  Orgaaon, 
although  confirmatory  of  the  homoeopathic  principle,  yet  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  effected  in  the  name  of  this  principle.  They 
were  the  fruit  of  empiricism,  blindly  and  lawlessly  forsaking  the 
paths  of  scholastic  medicine,  because  these  latter  had  but  too  often 
been  found  erring  and  even  mischievous  guides.  Before  Hahne- 
mann conducted  a  single  case  of  cure  in  accordance  with  the  homoeo* 
pathic  law,  this  law  must  first  have  presented  itself  to  his  reason  as 
a  natural  truth.  Experience  came  qfter^  not  before  the  it  priori 
perception  of  the  principle.  So  was  America  discovered  4\fier 
Columbus  bad  determined  in  his  reason  that  it  must  be  possible  to 
reach  India  by  steering  directly  westward ;  and  so  did  Leverrier 
discover  his  planet  qfter  he  had  determined  the  position  of  the  new 
star  by  theoretical  calculations.  If,  then,  homoeopathy  was  a  truth 
founded  in  reason,  even  before  it  became  a  fact  of  daily  experience, 
it  behooves  us  to  present  it  as  such  to  the  world ;  it  behooves  us  to 
convince  the  world  of  the  inherent  truth  of  homoeopathy,  in  other 
wordsy  to  present  it  as  a  philosophical  principle,  before  we  can 
expect  that  men  of  logical  sense  will  abjure  all  their  past  habits  and 
prejudices  and  become  converts  to  homoeopathy  upon  the  mere 
testimony  of  human  partisans,  who,  after  all,  are  fallible  witnesses^ 
and  may  have  been  just  as  much  <delnded  by  the  marvellous  novelty 
of  the  thing  as  the  opposite  party  are  held  captive  by  the  sacredness 
of  tradition.  In  o^  Organon  of  Specific  Homoeopathy,  we  have 
attempted  to  show,  with  how  much  success  will  be  determined  by 
those  who  come  after  us,  that  the  homoeopathic  law  was  a  truth  of 
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reason  prior  to  all  experimental  obsenrationy  and  that  homoeopathy 
would  never  have  become  a  living  and  pnblicly  recognised  principle 
of  practice  if  the  inner  conBcionsness  had  not  first  perceived  it  as  a 
truth  of  reason.  When  viewed  and  clearly  understood  as  a  truth  of 
reason,  homoeopathy  ceases  to  be  a  mere  doctrine  of  symptonu^ 
which  are  the  legitimate  domain  of  the  sensual  and  exceedingly 
fallacious  understanding ;  homoeopathy,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of 
reason,  becomes  the  true  seienee  of  therapeutie$j  based  upon  patho^ 
logy  or  a  true  doctrine  of  diseases,  and  upon  physiology  or  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  normal  functions  of  the  organism.  Interminable 
lists  of  fictitious  symptoms  with  which  the  world  has  been  inundated 
by  a  host  of  provers,  particularly  by  Hering,  Grross,  and  others, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  pathology  and  physiology ;  hence  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  medicine,  and  it  is  utterly  absurd  to  expect  that  as 
long  as  homoeopathy  stands  before  the  world  as  the  silly  thing  that 
Hering,  Bcenninghausen  k  Go.  have  made  her,  enlightened  alloeo- 
pathic  practitioners  should  be  found  willing  to  bow  to  such  an 
unmeaning  and  hollow  humbug.  First,  then,  let  us  clear  the  domain 
of  homoeopathy  of  the  gross  fancies  which  these  self*constituted 
representatives  of  our  school  are  continually  crowding  into  our 
books,  and  then  let  us  endeavor  to  present  the  homoeopathic  law  as 
a  rational  truth,  independent  of,  and  superior  to  the  officious  and 
noisy  intermeddlings  of  all  would-be  leaders,  who,  after  ail,  are 
only  blind  leaders  of  the  blind.  Why  should  not  a  physician  of 
any  school,  provided  he  recognises  the  curative  power  of  drugs,  be 
willing  to  try  Aconite  as  a  remedy  for  acute  inflammation  of  the 
muscular  and  other  tissues,  or  Belladonna  as  a  remedy  for  various 
cerebral  derangements,  or  Phosphortu  as  a  remedy  for  pneumonia, 
or  Arsenic  as  a  remedy  for  various  forms  of  typhus,  or  Nux  vomica 
9Lnd  Ipecacuanha  as  remedies  for  a  variety  of  gastric  disorders? 
Is  there  anything  so  palpably,  shockingly,  and  absurdly  antago- 
nistic between  Aconite  and  articular  rheumatism,  or  between  Vera- 
trutn  and  Asiatic  cholera,  that  no  sane  physician  could  possibly  be 
prevailed  upon  to  try  Aconite  in  acute  rheumatism,  any  more  than 
he  could  be  induced  to  admit  that  twice  two  is  five  ?  Assuredly  not, 
and  it  is  therefore  wise  to  believe  that  the  obstinate  repugnance 
which  the  very  name  of  homoeopathy  has  met  with,  has  been  caused 
full  as  much  by  the  absurdities  of  the  system  as  presented  to  the 
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world,  as  by  the  onwilliiigiieia  of  the  profeasion  to  listen  to  this  un- 
heard-of innovation. 

Bauy  Orieaselich,  Schroen,  Arnold,  and  a  number  of  other  writers 
of  our  school,  have  rescued  homoeopathy  from  the  contempt  which 
had  been  excited  against  it  in  the  public  mind  by  the  vagaries  of  a 
few  silly  enthusiasts,  of  by  the  'absurd  pretensions  of  symptom- 
hunting  scribblers,  who  mix  up  in  one  heterogenous  mass,  all  the 
various  abnormal  sensations  and  changes  which  almost  everybody 
experiences  in  his  organism  within  a  given  period,  as  so  many  effects 
of  a  drop  of  the  sixth,  twelfth,  or  thirtieth  attenuation.  Asses  will 
bray,  and  these  poor  deluded  manufacturers  of  symptoms  will  inun- 
date the  world  with  their  stupid  abominations,  yclept  provingSj  which 
can  only  subserve  <me  purpose,  which  is,  to  suffocate  the  living  truth 
of  homoeopathy,  as  life  is  extinguished  by  foul  air,  or  as  the  useful 
plant  is  stinted  in  its  growth  by  parasitical  vegetations.  The  student 
of  homoeopathy  gets  bewildered  on  looking  at  those  interminable 
lists  of  symptoms  juxtaposed  on  thousands  of  pages  as  the  essential 
materials  of  the  homoeopathic  edifice.  Not  the  one-hundredth  pa^t 
of  them  is  ever  used  in  practice;. nor  can  they  be  used,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  symptoms  of  all  the  diseases  now  known  to 
pathologists,  would  not  fill  the  one-hundreth  part  of  the  space 
occupied  by  our  pretended  provings.  And  yet  whole  catalogues  of 
symptoms  are  continually  being  added  to  this  ponderous  Materia 
Medica.  If  there  be  any  good  sense  left  in  the  world,  it  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  homoeopathy  of  Hering  &  Co.  Their  homoeopathy 
is  nothing  but  an  overgrown  symptom-bubble,  full  of  gaseous  fan- 
cies, and  unmeaning  and  baseless  sophisms.  The  world  is  getting 
tired  of  their  arrant  nonsense.  Even  the  great  highpriest  of  the 
symptom* worshippers.  Dr.  G.  H.  G.  Jahr,  has  deemed  it  prudent  to 
forsake  the  dreary  paths  in  the  wilderness  of  symptoms,  and  to  put 
forth  his  recent  publications,  one  on  mental  diseases,  and  the  other 
on  diseases  of  women  and  children,  under  the  more  attractive  and 
philosophical  form  of  pathological  treatises,  thus  securing  to  his 
works  the  respectful  regard  of  medical  men  of  all  creeds  and 
opinions. 

A  truly  scientific  system  of  medicine  should  consist  of  the  paiho^ 
logical  series^  embodying  the  characteristic  phenomena  of  the  natural 
diseases ;  of  the  physiological  serieB^  embodying  the  phenomena  of 
drug-diseases,  as  elicited  by  provings  and  accidental  poisonings,  and 
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it  thoiild  exhibit  the  law  of  co-relation,  by  wbich  theee  tuo  Mriei 
are  united  into  an  universally  and  specifically  applicable  formtda  of 
euro  that  will  result  in  all  cases  where  a  cure  is  possible,  in  the  most 
direct  restoration  of  the  patient.  These  two  series  of  pheoonena 
do  not  strictly  correspond,  for  the  elements  of  one  series  differ 
vastly  from  those  of  the  other.  But  they  t>oght  to,  and  if  properly 
constructed,  will  correspond  sufficiently  in  all  their  individual  cfaa* 
racteristics,  to  subserve  all  the  great  purposes  of  the  healing  art^ 
in  a  truly  scientific  manner.  Any  effort  which  is  made  to  inveeti* 
gate  and  point  put  this  specific  relation  between  drugs  and  diseaseSi 
would  be  hailed  with  pleasure  by  all  classes  of  physicians.  For^ 
this  specific  relation  is  as  definite  and  precise  as  the  relation 
between  drugs  and  diseases  can  possibly  be  established*  The  world 
has  a  right  to  expect  of  physicians,  and  more  particularly  of  ho* 
tnoeopathists,  that  this  rigorous  precision  in  the  treatment  of  disease 
should  finally  prevail,  and  that  there  should  be  an  end  of  the  dis- 
heartening confusion  which  still  exists  in  our  books  and  sick  cham- 
bers, and  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  drawbadcs  in  securing  oonverti 
to  our  system  of  practice. 

If  a  physician  has  become  sufficiently  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
the  homoeopathic  law  to  make  a  trial  of  it,  the  question  of  doses  cam 
easily  be  arranged  with  him  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  a  stum- 
bling-block in  the  way  of  a  practical  experiment.  If  he  should  be 
so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  symptom-hunter,  he 
will  of  course  be  told  that  there  is  no  homodopathy  outside  of  the 
thousandth  potency,  and  that  below  tiie  thousandth,  everything  is 
vulgar  materialism.  The  new  convert  makes  an  effort  to  plunge 
into  this  ocean  of  sublimities,  but  he  finds  that  all  his  sense  will  get 
wrecked  amidst  the  breakers  of  this  unfathomable  faith,  and  so  he 
prefers  to  postpone  his  final  conversion  until  his  eyes  have  becooie 
eufficiently  sharpened  to  see  light  where  all  is  darkness  now.  Alas, 
he  is  doomed  to  disappointment,  unless  kind  Providence  should  lead 
him  to  some  clear-headed  practitioner  of,  homcoopathy,  who  shows 
him  that  he  may  settle  the  question  of  doses  for  himself,  and  that 
the  wisdom  of  the  high-falutian  style  of  homoeopathy  is  tarnished 
with  a  great  deal  of  folly.  A  rational  perception  of  the  homoeopa- 
thic law  invariably  leads  to  a  philosophical  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion of  doses  which  are  not  a  thing  of  faith  or  fancy,  but  have  to  be 
determined  agreeably  to  the  character  of  the  medicine,  the  suseep- 
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tibiliiy  of  the  organisai  to  be  acted  upon,  the  natare  of  the  diaeaset 
•te.  Thus  we  see,  that  with  a  little  senee,  one  prejudice  after 
another  agaiaat  homoeopathy  may  be  removed.  Firet,  let  ub  take 
homoeopathy  oat  of  the  keeping  of  narrow-minded  egotists,  who 
woidd  fain  reduce  ovr  scbnoe  to  a  system  of  cunning  tricks  and 
deTices,  and  of  phenomenal  fancies,  and  instead  of  beholding  her 
under  the  mask  of  a  repubive  phantom,  we  shall  soon  greet  her  as 
a  heavenly  truth. 

If  the  homoeopathic  principle  be  true,  its  ai^lication  must  of 
course  lead  to  more  brilliant  results  in  the  treatment  of  disease  than 
the  old  sdiool  can  boast  of.  Our  clinioal  records  ought  to  bear  the 
impress  of  correctness  as  regards  diagnosis,  selection  of  remedies, 
and  logical  reasoning.  Instead  of  this,  they  betray  a  looseness  of 
<A8ervation  and  an  uncertainty  in  the  choice  of  remedies,  that  can* 
not  fail  to  excite  a  legitimate  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  our  alloeo* 
pathic  readers.  When  Gross  published  his  famous  cures  with  high 
potencies,  Watzke,  one  of  the  best  practitioners  of  our  own  school, 
showed  that  every  one  of  them  was  nothing  but  ^*  the  baseless  fabric 
of  a  vision.*'  The  observations  and  cures  published  by  that  portion 
of  our  school  to  which  Hering,  Bosnningbausen,  etc.,  bekmg,  are,  for 
the  most  part,  worthless  fancies,  that  are  fast  dying  away  among 
the  public  both  in  this  country,  and  in  Europe.  It  is  impossible  to 
take  up  any  of  their  published  cases  without  stumbling  upon  thera- 
peutic inaoeuraoies.  In  the  January  number  of  *'  the  News,"  which 
aeurriloas  publication  is  supposed  to  be  the  organ  of  the  high-falu- 
tian  fancy-homoeopathists  in  this  country,  we  find  several  cases  of 
cure  which  no  conscientious  observer  can  accept  as  illtt8trati6ns  of 
the  homoeopathic  law.  Case  IIL,  p.  60,  is  said  to  have  been  cured 
widi  Oalearea  earb.  This  medicine  has  no  such  symptom,  ^'as 
though  one  portion  of  the  back-bone  slipped  over  the  other."  This 
symptom  dkappeared  under  the  action  of  Sulphur^  for  a  proof 
of  which  we  refer  to  Jahr's  Symptomen  Codex,  Vol.  II.,  page  914, 
where  we  find  this  record :  ^^  Sensation  as  if  the  vertebrsd  were  gliding 
one  over  the  other,  during  motion  in  bed."  Case  YI.,  page  61,  is 
another,  where  the  medicine  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  changes  in 
the  condition  of  the  patient.  The  patient  had  been  under  homceo- 
pathic  treatment  for  three  months  without  deriving  any  benefit  from 
it.  After  the  lapse  of  this  period,  he  passes  into  the  hands  of 
another  physician,  who  gives  him  first,  GraphUeSf  200,  which  causes 
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the  bowels  to  be  moved  every  day  for  ten  days ;  another  doae  of 
Cfraphitei  200  is  given^  with  the  same  happy  effect.  The  patient 
having  enjoyed  comparative  ease  for  about  three  weeks,  his  doctor 
evidently  got  nervous,  lest  nature  should  do  all  the  work  without 
him,  and  so  be  concluded  to  be  down  on  the  patient  with  a  do86  of 
Nux  400*  Then  came  a  train  of  symptoms  which  either  did  or  did 
not  result  from  the  action  of  Ntuc,  If  the  former,  Nux  was  badly 
chosen ;  if  the  latter,  the  medicine  was  superfluously  administered* 
Sulphur  2000,  was  now  given.  Why  this  medicine  should  have 
been  selected  at  this  stage  of  the  treatment,  and  not  at  the  com* 
mencement,  we  are  utterly  unable  to  account  for.  Previous  to  the 
exhibition  of  Sulphury  a  favprable  reaction  had  set  in,  and  was  it 
to  interfere  with  this  condition  that  another  drug  had  to  be  given  T 
But  let  this  pass.  After  Sulphur  followed  a  dose  of  Calearea 
2000,  all  by  the  book.  But  this  dose  upset  the  homoeopathic 
custom  of  all  well  chosen  medicines,  which  is,  to  first  aggravate 
the  symptoms  before  an  improvement  can  be  effected;  in  this  case 
the  patient's  head  first  felt  better,  and  afterwards  worse,  which 
was  contrary  to  all  rule.  A  few  more  medicines  were  administered, 
and  the  patient  was  considered  moderately  cured.  This  case 
baring  been  singled  out  for  publication,  it  is  to  be  si^>posed  that 
the  author  considered  it  pre-eminently  qualified  to  exhibit  the 
wonderful  success  of  this  species  of  symptomatic  treatment  in  all 
its  brightness.  We  will  do  Dr.  Ring  the  justice  to  say,  that  he 
evidently  believes  what  he  reports ;  but  this  case  shows  how  much 
credit  ought  to  be  attached  to  many  of  the  clinical  records  which 
are  published  as  specimens  of  homceopathic  treatment. 

In  the  same  number  of  the  News  we  see  it  stated  by  Dr.  G.  Ne- 
gendank,  that  the  coating  of  the  tongue,  in  the  last  stage  of  con- 
sumption, was  entirely  removed  by  Sulphuric  acid,  prolonging  the 
patient's  life  for  weeks.  Our  school  unfortunately  abounds  with 
statements  that  deserve  about  as  much  credit  as  the  foregoing. 
Sulphuric  acid  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this  purification- 
process.  Every  physician  who  has  treated  consumptive  patients, 
knows  that  it  is  quite  common  for  the  coating  on  the  tongue  to  dis- 
appear with  or  without  treatment,  and  to  give  place  to  an  uniform 
deep  redness  of  this  organ.  We  cannot  expect  much  regard  from 
our  opponents  as  long  as  our  literature  is  permitted  to  teem  with 
such  erroneous  statements. 
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Speaking  of  our  literature,  we  may  as  well  allude  here  to  a 
Bcurriloua  publication,  of  which  Gonetantine  Bering  M.  D.,  is 
the  responsible  editor.  We  are  willing  to  confess  that  we  have 
no  sort  of  regard  for  Dr.  Heriug's  proyings;  we  look  upon 
them  as  unmeaning,  and,  to  some  extent,  mischievous  fancies: 
and  we  furthermore  believe  that  Dr.  Hering's  whole  conception 
of  homoeopathy  is  one-sided  and  superficial ;  but  we  should  think 
that  a  gentleman  of  his  natural  abilities  might  be  engaged  in 
something  more  profitable  than  in  publishing  a  sheet  which  his 
associate,  who  is  as  ignorant  of  medical  science  as  he  is  regard- 
less of  medical  ethics,  fills  with  unmeaning  and  vulgar  abuse.  Our 
own  self-respect  forbids  us  to  particularisse,  but  we  would  ask,  will 
such  scurrility  bring  converts  to  homoeopathy,  or  preserve  the  respect 
of  her  friends/?  Impartial  and  intelligent  observers  are  beginning 
to  ask  themselves,  if  homoeopathy  be  such  a  palpable  truth,  how  is 
it  that  the  practitioners  of  this  system  are  persecuting  each  other 
with  such  bitter  and  fanatical  virulence  7 

Having  considered  some  of  the  general  objections  to  homoeopathy, 
especially  on  the  part  of  the  profession,  we  will  now  briefly  allude 
to,  and  endeavor  to  answer,  some  of  the  special  objections  which 
the  non-professional  public  are  in  the  habit  of  raising  against  our 
practice. 

We  have  often  heard  the  question  asked :  What  will  you  do  if  the 
medicine  has  to  act  suddenly ;  in  a  case  of  impending  paralysis  or 
apoplexy,  for  example,  how  will  you  supersede  the  use  of  the  lancet, 
which  acts  instantaneously  ?  Questions  like  these  are  asked  even  by 
many  persons  who  are  favorably  inclined  towards  homoeopathy. 
They  are  perfectly  willing  to  admit  the  excellence  of  homoeopathic 
treatment  in  chronic  affections ;  but  their  confidence  staggers  when 
a  severe  acute  disease  is  to  be  combatted  by  an  infinitesimal  dose. 
And  yet,  it  is  in  acute  diseases  that  homoeopathy  claims  to  be,  and 
truly  is,  superior  to  old  school  treatment.  This  will  readily  be  ad- 
mitted by  those  who  have  arrived  at  a  true  comprehension  of  the 
homoeopathic  law,  and  of  the  nature  of  acute  diseases.  In  inflam- 
matory fever,  the  patient  was  supposed  to  make  too  much  blood,  or 
blood  too  highly  vitalized.  Hence  the  volume  of  blood  had  to  be 
diminished  by  venesection,  or,  if  the  inflammatory  process  seemed 
rather  of  a  local  nature,  leeches  or  cups  were  applied  to  the  affected 
part.  Let  us  first  remove  this  phantasy  by  a  correct  theory  of  the 
nature  of  inflammation,  and  the  various  depletory  processes  will 
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aooa  be  abandoned.  We  ean  easilj  expUin  to  a  layman  wbo  is  in- 
telligent enough  to  deeire  an  explani^n  on  tbe  aabject,  that  the 
phenomena  of  the  ctrcolation  of  the  blood  are  goremed  by  nenroae 
inflftences  in  the  same  way  as  any  of  the  other  physiological  fvne- 
tioDS  of  the  organism.  The  tme  feyer-symptoms  are  not  the 
bounding  pulse,  and  the  dry  and  hot  skin ;  the  ekiUiB  the  easentid 
characteristic  of  the  inyasion  of  fever,  and  this  chill  is  caused  pri- 
marily by  a  torpor  of  the  capillary  nerree,  induced  by  some  exciting 
cause,  exposure  to  draughts  of  air,  wet,  etc.,  and  secondarily,  by 
delays  in  the  process  -of  oxygenation'  of  the  venous  blood,  superin- 
duced as  a  necessary  conseqn«[ice  of  the  embarrassed  nervous  action. 
The  bounding  pulse  is  a  sign  of  reaction,  and^  if  from  no  other 
cause,  would  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  heart  continues  to  propel 
the  blood  with  the  same  force  through  the  large  vessels,  and  that 
the  physical  signs  of  this  propulsion  must  necessarily  beoome  more 
manifest  to  the  senses,  in  consequence  of  the  uniformity  of  the  cir- 
culation being  interrupted  by  the  capillary  embarrassments.  Henoe, 
what  we  require  in  order  to  bring  down  the  pulse,  is  not  to  diminish 
the  volume  of  blood,  but  to  remove  the  torpor  of  the  capillary  nerves 
by  specific  agents,  the  most  efficacious  of  which  is  known  to  be 
Aconite.  This  agent  acts  more  instantaneously  than  the  lancet, 
provided  physicians  will  use  it  properly.  In  some  cases  it  may  act 
with  sufficient  promptitude  in  the  80th,  or  even  two  or  three  hun- 
dredth attenuation ;  but  there  are  cases  where  the  concentrated 
tincture  of  the  root  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  where  it  wouldvbe 
positively  criminal  to  exhibit  the  higher  preparations.  It  may  not 
be  possible  to  determine  such  cases  by  a  general  rule,  but  there  are 
constitutionsi.  idiosyncratic  habits,  temperaments  that  are  much 
more  readily  and  beneficially  acted  upon  by  large,  than  by  minute 
doses  of  medicine.  It  certainly  must  make  a  difierence  whether  we 
give  the  patient  a  globule  of  the  three  hundredth  potency,  or  five 
drops  of  the  saturated  tincture  in  a  tumblerful  of  water,  and,  if  it 
makes  a  difierence  at  all*  the  difference  must  either  be  in  favor  o^ 
or  sgainst  the  patient.  We  assert  as  an  established  fact,  that,  in  a 
case  of  apoplexy  or  paralysis,  the  patient  would  be  grossly  wronged 
if,  instead  of  prescribing  the  saturated  tincture  of  Aconite  root^  we 
would  content  ourselves  from  cowardice  or  unreasoning  dogmatism, 
with  prescribing  a  few  pellets  moistened  with  an  infinitesimal  at^ 
tenuation.  We  have  often 'rsised  a  pulse  that  was  down  to  forty- 
five,  and  even  thirty-five,  to  sixty  beats,  within  five  or  ten  minutei^ 
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by  means  of  the  tincture,  wbere  a  few  globnles  would  have  left  ns 
in  the  lareh»  as  we  had  learned  to  our  perfect  satisfaction  in  previous 
cases.  This  aori  of  experience  is  only  contradicted  by  those  who 
have  never  dared  to  act  independently  of  human  authority,  and  who 
see  the  whole  of  homcsppatby  encased  within  the  precincts  of  a 
globule  or  a  symptom. 

Others  again,  want  to  know  how  they  are  to  get  rid  of  the  bile  on 
the  stomach.  They  have  been  told  that  this  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  an  emetic.  It  is  supposed  by  patients,  that  the  bile  having 
accnmalatad  in  the  stomach,  the  stomach  has  to  be  forced  to  expel 
it  in  a  mechanical  manner.  Humoral  pathology  found  it  expedient 
to  justify  its  artifices  by  such  gross  appeals  to  the  sensual  under- 
standing. Homcsopathists  have  to  clear  away  all  this  thick  mass 
of  prejudice  by  appealing  to  phjrsiology,  and  a  more  rational  pa- 
thology. We  have  to  show  that  the  bile  is  not  contained  in  the 
stomach  as  in  a  reservoir,  and  that  the  primary  cause  of  its  getting 
there  is  the  morbid  condition  of  the  biliary  system,  which,  whatever 
it  may  be,  has  to  be  met  by  specific  remedies  having  power  to  im- 
press the  biliary  organs  in  a  corresponding  manner.  Some  symp- 
tompaths,  we  cannot  call  them  homcsopaths,  teach  that  any  medicine 
may  accomplish  this  purpose,  provided  we  discover  a  fancied  resem- 
blance between  the  symptoms  of  the  drug  and  those  of  the  disease ; 
but  the  true  homoeopath  knows  that  the  sphere  of  action  of  every 
genuine  drug  is  positive  and  determinate,  and  that  this  sphere  ia 
not  revealed  by  our  present  provings,  except  in  the  case  of  those 
drugs  which  were  proved  under  Hahnemann's  personal  superinten- 
dence, and  the  re-provings  of  the  Austrian  Provers'  Society,  to 
which  a  few  provings  furnished  by  other  individual  provers  may  be 
added.  But  with  these  few  exceptions,  the  great  mass  of  our 
provings  are  made  up  of  a  multitude  of  fanciful  symptoms,  collected 
from  every  part  of  the  body  except  the  right  one. 

Of  course,  if  bile  has  to  be  cleared  out  of  the  stomach,  other  cru- 
dities have  to  be  swept  out  of  the  bowels,  to  be  sweat  out  of  the  lym- 
phatic system,  expelled  with  the  urine,  and  the  like*  If  the  homceo- 
pathifi  law  of  cure  be  properly  understood,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter 
to  show  that  all  these  phantasies  which  humoralists  have  entailed 
upon  the  world,  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  sound  pathology ;  the 
world  will  see  that  vitiated  humors  can  only  be  effectually  and 
safely  removed  by  correcting,  in  every  instance,  the  diseased  action 
which  had  been  set  up  in  some  tissue  or  organ  by  an  invitding  cause. 


.  I 
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These  various  remarks  may  conyince  the  reader  that  the  interests 
of  homoeopathy  are  best  subserved  by  reason,  and  that  it  is,  tfaer^ 
fore,  the  duty  of  homoeopathic  physicians  to  keep  their  minds  nn- 
tramelled  from  prejudice  or  traditional  conservatism. 

Charles  J.  Hjbxpil,  M.  D. 


INTERESTIMQ  CASE  OP  STRICTURE  OF  THE  INTESTINES. 

BT    JOHH    r.    «BART,  X.D. 

I  was  requested  by  Dr.  Henry  During  of  this  city,  to  assist  in  a 
post  mortem  examination  made  by  him,  on  the  18th  of  Januaiy, 
upon  the  infant  daughter  of  T.  D.  L.,  Esq.  This  child  was  sixteen 
months  old,  and  at  birth  it  was  found  that  the  anus  was  closed  by  a 
thin  membrane  which  readily  yielded  to  the  probe ;  but  a  stricture 
was  discovered  at  the  lower  portion  of  the  rectum.  By  the  use  of 
appropriate  bougies  this  was  kept  open  and  widened  from  time  to 
time.  Yet  the  child  was  subject  to  alternate  attacks  of  constipation 
and  diarrhoea,  with  distressing  swellings  of  the  whole  abdomen, 
relieved  only  by  large  discharges  of  flatus.  The  body  was  im- 
mensely swollen  and  tympanitic.  Upon  laying  open  the  abdomen 
it  was  found  that  the  rectum,  between  the  stricture  and  the  lower 
curve  of  the  sigmoid  flexure,  had  formed  into  a  large  sack,  filling  the 
whole  pelvis,  and  adhering  to  the  lower  portions  of  the  ischiatic  and 
sacral  bones ;  it  was  filled  with  accumulated  faeces  and  pressed  the 
bladder  close  against  the  symphisis  pubis.  Its  structure  was  much 
thickened  and  somewhat  muscular  in  appearance.  At  its  upper 
extremity  it  was  enclosed  by  another  stricture  of  about  an  inch  long, 
and  the  whole  of  the  sigmoid  portion  contracted  as  far  as  the  supe- 
rior curve,  where  a  third  stricture  was  formed,  resembling  the 
second.  The  ascending,  transverse  and  descending  colon,  to  the 
point  of  stricture,  as  well  as  the  small  intestines  were  healthy,  but 
inflated  to  their  full  extent.  The  mesentery  had  almost  disap- 
peared, the  liver  was  slightly  enlarged,  and  the  gall-bladder  quite 
full.  When  the  inflated  bow^l  was  punctured  the  whole,  with  the 
exception  of  the  sack,  collapsed  in  a  few  seconds.  The  above  abnor* 
mal  deviations  sufficiently  account  for  the  general  condition  of  the 
child's  health;  and  had  she  not  subsisted  principally  on  fluid  aliment 
it  would,  of  course,  have  been  impossible  to  have  prolonged  her  life 
BO  long  by  any  mode  of  treatment. 
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DISEASES  OF  THS  SKIKF. 

BT    0,    S.     VOOTKAXIK. 
(OintlBMa  from  p«B*' e86.> 


Tabatment. — Mercurius  and  Sulphur  appear  to  be  most  specific 
remedies  for  this  disease ;  next  to  these,  Carbo  vegetabHiSj  Caustic 
cumj  and  Sepia;  or  Separ^  Laehesu^  Lycopodium;  or  Clemati9^ 
Dulcamara^  Ccraphites^  RanuneultiSy  and  BhiM  toxicodendron. 

Give  Mercurials  vivuSj  two  days ;  then  Sulphur^  two  days ;  and 
continue  to  alternate  these  remedies  nntil  improvement  follows.  If 
the  skin  have  a  greasy  appearance,  and  there  are  blisters,  follow 
these  remedies  with  Causticunij  two  days,  night  and  morning.  If 
the  blisters  turn  yellow,  or  blueish,  give  Lachesis.  If  the  eruption 
become  dry,  and  small,  give  Oarho  vegetahilis.  If  suppressed  by 
external  applications,  give  Sulphur  and  ArBenicum  ;  also  China  or 
Cau%ticum. 

For  Dry  Scabibs — Give  MercuriuSy  Sepia,  Stlicea;  or  Oalearea^ 
Causticum,  Ledum,  Lycopodium^  Sulphur,  Veratrum,  Zincum. 

For  M018X. — Carbo  vegetabilis,  Clematis^  Graphites,  Septa,  /Sfa- 
jihysagria. 

FoR-PusTUiiOUB. — Causticum,  Cematis,  Kreosotum^  Lycopodium, 
Rhus  toxicodendron,  Ranunculus,  Sepia,  Sulphur^  Tartar  emetic; 
with  ulcers.  Clematis,  Rhus,  Bepar. 

Fob  Vesicular. — Carbo  vegetabilis,  Causticum,  Laehetis,  Mer^ 

eurius,  JSTatrum,  Rhus^  toxicodendron,  Sepia,  Sulphur. 

45 
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For  Glosst  or  Grsast,  Fat. — Catuticum^  Kreosotumj  Mer- 
euriu9j  Sepia. 

For  BLEBDiNa. — OalearecLf  Dulcamara^  MercuriuBj  Sulphur. 

For  Bakers'  Itch. — Lycopodiuniy  and  Sulphur;  or  OalcareOj 
Dulcamartij  Ithtts. 

For  Pedlars' — Oieuta,  Lyeopodium^  Sulphur;  or  DuJeamara^ 
OraphiteSy  Murtaticum  aeetieum^  Rhus. 

After  the  abuse  of  Sulphur j  Mereurius^  or  Oaustieum  ;  or  Oal- 
eareoj  Dulcamara^  Nitrie  aeid^  Pulsatilla. 

External  APPLICATIONS. — ^The  itching  may  «t  times  be  relieyed 
after  having  given  the  medicines  a  few  days,  by  washing  the  parts 
in  water,  either  quite  warm,  or  very  cold,  especially  on  those  parts 
of  the  body  not  frequently  washed.  Soap  and  water  will  also  at 
times  give  some  alleviation.  Oil,  lard,  and  especially  fish  oil,  cod 
liver  oil,  &c.,  rubbed  over  the  surface,  and,  after  some  hours,  well 
washed  off  with  strong  soap  and  water,  may  sometimes  remoye  the 
sarcopti,  upon  which  the  propagation  of  the  disease  is  supposed  to 
be  dependant.  Wheat  flour,  or  starch,  or  bran,  may  be  applied  to 
the  surface,  and  will  at  times  give  relief.  Any  of  the  above  ex- 
pedients may  be  tried,  whilst  taking  homoeopathic  medicines,  and  if 
they  do  not  hasten,  they  will  not  retard  the  cure.  Much  more  ob- 
jectionable would  it  be,  if  any  considerable  portion  of  the  body 
were  affected,  to  apply  strong  alcohol,  brandy,  camphorated  spirits^ 
or  any  drugs,  or  ointments,  which,  although  they  might  afford  more 
rapid  alleviation,  would  involve  a  greater  sacrifice  of  the  vital  forces, 
and  might  prove  destructive  of  life  and  health. 

Allopathic  treatment. — Authors  of  the  old  school  generally 
recommend  the  process  of  basting  the  whole  body  with  sulphur 
ointment,  as  the  truest  and  best  specific.  Next  to  this,  mercurial 
ointments,  and  even  corrosive  sublimate ;  ointments  of  potassa,  and 
washes  of  the  same  ingredients,  and  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  have 
been  recommended.  M.  Bourquignon  recommends  a  dilution  of  the 
alcoholic  extract  ot  staphysagria,  or  an  ointment  made  of  the 
powder  of  this  plant  in  lard,  which,  says  the  Edinburgh  Monthly 
Journal  of  Medical  Science,  will  ctire  the  disease  in  four  days;  and 
Biett  recommends  white  helebore  ointment,  which,  he  says,  will 
cure  on  an  average  in  two  weeks.  But,  say  these  authors,  daring 
the  use  of  these  remedies,  vesicular  and  pustular  eruptions  may 
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occur,  and  cause  much  inflammation^  so  tbat  blood-letting,  and 
cathartics,  may  be  necessary,  and  laying  aside  these  irritating  ap« 
plications,  emolient  baths,  &;c.,  must  be  used  instead.  M.  Basin,  a 
French  allopath,  informs  ns,  that  anointing  with  lard,  or  oil,  without 
medical  admixtures,  will  cure  the  disease  in  four  or  five  days ;  and 
in  many  Oerman  hospitals,  soft  soap  alone  has  been  used  (says 
JDunglison)  with  great  success.  The  disease  is  generally  regarded 
by  allopathic  writers  as  altogether  local,  and  the  administration  of 
internal  remedies  is  seldom  or  never  advised. 


MiLIART  ErUPTIOK,  SuDAMINA. 

This  might  seem  more  properly  to  have  been  classed  among  the 
febrile  diseases,  but  as  it  has  often  been  regarded  as  a  disease  of  the . 
skin,  it  will  receive  a  brief  attention  in  this  place. 

It  consists  of  vesicles,  of  about  the  size  of  a  millet  seed,  thickly 
scattered  over  the  body ;  usually  an  attendant  upon  some  febrile 
disease.  These  vesicles  are  at  first  scarcely  visible,  only  imparting 
a  feeling  of  roughness  to  the  fingers,  but  may  be  seen  by  viewing 
the  surface  obliquely,  almost  as  transparent  as  water,  looking  like 
microscopic  drops  of  sweat  upon  the  skin.  Though  usually  distinct, 
they  may  be  so  thick  in  some  spots  as  to  appear  like  clusters,  or 
they  may  coalesce  into  btdl»  of  considerable  size.  They  are 
usually  most  abundant  on  the  neck  and  trunk.  If  they  appear  on 
a  red  base  of  a  conical  shape,  and  attended  with  itching,  they  may 
become  opaque,  and  even  pustular,  or  the  form  may  be  semi-globular, 
and  there  may  be  no  redness  or  itching. 

Occurring  as  they  do  in  the  course  of  febrile  diseases,  it  appears 
to  be  as  yet,  entirely  unknown,  to  what  cause  they  are  to  be  attri- 
buted, or  by  what  particular  forms  of  disease  they  are  incited.  It 
has  been  thought  that  copious  and  continued  sweating  in  febrile 
diseases,  favored  their  production.  But  in  this  case^  though  we 
should  always  look  for  them,  they  will  by  no  means  invariably  be 
found.  They  are  common  in  the  course  of  typhoid  and  typhus 
fevers,  as  precursors  to  the  eruption  of  small-pox,  scarlatina,  &c., 
and  at  times  in  consumptions,  and  in  rheumatic  and  other  fevers. 
They  have  also  been  known  to  appear  upon  persons  in  health.  A 
Budden  retrocession  is  considered  an  unfavorable  omen. 
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Bemsdib8.«— Tbe  appearance  of  sudamina  during  the  progress  of 
any  disease,  woidd  generallj  be  an  indication  for  Bryonia.  If 
this  did  not  seem  adapted  to  the  other  conditions,  AeanitCj  Ipeeaet^ 
anJuij  Mereurius^  or  JiltLS  tox.j  might  be  consulted ;  or  Antimony^ 
Ar%enieum^  Belladonna^  ChamomiUay  LaehesUy  Pulaatillay  Sul- 
phur, For  a  retrocession  of  the  eruption,  give  Sulphur^  Bryonia^ 
Belladonna^  or  IpecaevMnht,  Arsenieumy  RhtM. 

Chronu}  TAxLAUA.^-Ammonia  earbonicOy  Clemati»y  Mezereum^ 
JStaphysagtia. 

With  Excoriations. — Sulphur. 

Appearing  in  the  cold  air,  Sar$apartlla. 

Alternately  with  Asthma^  &c.,  Caladium  iegumum. 

White  Milaria. — Arsenicum^  Valerian. 

For  the  pustidac  variety^  give  Clematis,  Mcreuriui^  Su^imrj 
Tartar  emetic. 

Pemphigus 

.  Is  aa  eruption  of  buUse,  or  small  blisters,  containing  a  yellowish 
transparent  fluid,  and  terminating  in  scabs. 

In  its  most  simple  form,  bull»  from  the  size  of  &  pea  to 
that  of  a  chestnut,  appear  upon  the  face,  neck,  or  limbs,  most 
frequently  of  children  during  dentition,,  which  break  and  heal  m 
•three  or  four  days. 

In  severer  cases,  it  is  attended  with  fever  and  inflammation  for 
two  or  three  days  before  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  which 
appears  at  first  in  circular  spots,  upon  which  a  blister  forms,  some- 
times as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.  These  blisters  are  transparent  and 
yellowish,  and  break  in  a  few  days,  to  be  followed  by  yellowish-brown 
acabs,  which  leave  the  surface  of  a  dusky  red.  Successive  crops 
of  the  eruption  may  prolong  the  disease  to  three  weeks.  These 
builds  may  appear  on  one  part,  or  extend  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  body;  and  may  be  accompanied  by  fever  and  delirium. 

Peicphious  Solftaris. 

There  may  be  only  one  large  blister  rapidly  forming  and 
breaking  within  forty-eight  hours,  discharging  several  ounces  of 
liquid,  and  leaving  an  excoriated  surface,  to  be  followed,  perhaps, 
by  others  successively,  for  eight  or  ten  days. 

Chronic  PsMPHiavs  is  distinguished  from  the  acute  only  by  its 
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longer  continued  succession  of  ball»,  which  may  be  continued  for 
months,  or  even  for  years.  The  hulled  are  sometimes  seen  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body,  in  all  the  different  stages,  at  the  same 
time.  They  may  be  followed  by  painful  exo(»riations,  and  attended 
'with  a  general  deprivation  of  health,  not  unfrequently  ending  in 
dropsy. 

Rbmediss. — ^For  the  acute  forms  of  Pemphigus,  Belladonna  and 
Jihtu  are  the  principal  remedies.  Next  to  these,  OanthariSj  J>id^ 
camaraj  Lachem^  RanunculuB^  Tartar  emet.j  and  Sulphur. 

For  the  chrenic  forms,  Ar9enteum,  Oieutaj  Olematii^  Chaphite9^ 
Separ  sulphuris^  LaeheMj  Mereuriut^  Phosphorus,  i2Au«,  Stih 
physagria^  Sulphur. 

The  following  indications  may  be  useful. 

If  the  complaint  be  complicated,  with  urinary  affeetions,  (%r»- 
tharisy  CkmatiSy  Rhus  and  Sulphur ^  may  be  consulted,  or  Arseni- 
cumy  GhraphiteSy  Jlepar,  MurcuriuSj  StapJ^sagria. 

If  it  be  attended  with  indigestion,  give  Sulphur  or  Bryonia^ 
Tfux  vomieay  Phosphorus^  or  Ooerbo  veg.  And  in  obstinate  cases, 
Cdlcarea. 

If  there  are  circular  red  spots,  with  biting  stingings,  give  Bryo^ 
nia;  also  for  cough,  and  soreness  in  the  chest  and  limbs. 

Bulcajnaray  when  corroding  ulcers  are  formed,  and  if  there  is 
1)uming  pain,  restlessness  and  emaciation. 

BeUadonna,  if  there  is  headache,  vertigo,  and  burning  flmartings 
in  the  vesicles,  which  are  full  and  shining. 

Carho  veg.  when  the  lymph  in  the  vesioles  inclines  to  a  red  <« 
brownish  color';  the  Tesicles  shrivel,  become ^flaccid,  break,  and  dis- 
charge a  bloody  matter. 

Caustieum.  Tesicles  like  small  blisters,  general  it^htng,  espe- 
cially of  the  hands  and  face. 

Sulphury  for  the  roughness  of  the  skin,  weakness  of  the  ejes,  or 
hoarseness,  which  may  remain  after  the  disease ;  also,  for  many  of 
the  preceding  conditions,  will  prove  useful. 

Sometimes  the  throat  and  bronchia  become  affected,  pustules 
appear  upon  the  mucous  surface,  attended  with  cough,  and  purulent 
expectoration^  In  this  case,  give  Bryoniay  Bdladonnay  Hepar^ 
MereuriuSy  PhosphoruSy  or  Sulphur. 
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BUPU 


Resembles  pemphigus,  but  the  fluid  in  the  yesicles  is  generally 
more  opaque  and  sanious,  the  scabs  thicker,  often  conical  and  fluted, 
and  surrounded  by  a  vesicated  border,  leaving  behind  ulcers,  often 
deep,  foul,  and  difficult  to  heal.  In  the  mildest  form,  Bupia  Bim- 
plexy  the  fluid  may  be  thin  and  transparent  at  first,  but  soon  becomes 
opaque  and  purulent,  and  dries  into  brownish,  rugged  scabs,  thicker 
at  the  centre  than  on  the  edges.  These  are  easily  detached,  and 
leave  an  ulcerated  surface,  from  which  new  scabs  may  several  times 
arisje. 

In  the  severer  forms,  Mupia  praminenSj  the  surface  is  at  first 
inflamed,  bullae  form  with  greater  or  less  rapidity,  containing  an 
opaque,  or  a  blackish  liquid,  and  scabs  generally  form  very  rapidly. 
The  scabs  receive  additions  from  beneath,  and  at  their  borders, 
which  gives  to  each  scab  a  conical  form,  and  a  laminated,  appear- 
f^nce,  like  a  species  of  small  oyster  shells.  These  scabs  may  adhere 
for  some  time,  or  may  be  thrown  off  and  again  renewed,  or  unheal- 
thy deep  circular  ulcers  may  remain.  When  these  finally  heal, 
they  leave  purple  spots,  which  continue  a  long  time. 

In  Bupia  e»eharoticay  the  buUie  form  upon  a  livid  surface,  at  first 
small,  but  gradually  enlarging,  containing  an  opaque  blackish  liquid, 
and  ending  in  ulcers,  which  spread  and  deepen,  and  are  covered 
with  a  foetid  excoriating  sanies,  or  pus.  They  appear  successively, 
are  attended  with  pain  and  fever,  and  may  heal  after  a  very  long 
period,  or  end  in  death,  even  in  two  weeks.  They  sometimes  form 
sears,  and  leave  deep  pits  in  the  skin  after  recovery. 

Rupia  is  most  apt  to  occur  on  the  lower  extremities,  and  about 
the  loins,  and  in  aged  or  debilitated  persons,  who  are  badly  fed,  or 
are  intemperate,  or  in  young  children  of  bad  health,  or  of  un- 
cleanly and  depraved  habits  and  appetites. 

Treatment. — The  constitutional  condition  in  this,  as  in  most 
diseases  of  the  skin,  demands  the  first  attention.  The  diet  should 
be  simple,  mild,  and  free  from  spices,  and  all  exciting  substances, 
and  the  healthy  portions  of  the  skin  should  be  kept  perfectly  clean 
by  frequent  ablutions.  The  treatment  for  Pemphigus  and  Ecthema 
may  also  be  consulted.    Allopaths  treat  with  tonics,  mineral  acids, 
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malt  liqnon,  and  wine ;  mercury  and  sarsaparilla ;  also  iodide  of 
potassiom.    (See  Wood's  Practice.) 

Homosopathically. —  Arienieum^  Merewriuif  Pstroleum^  and 
JSulphur,  are  adapted ;  also  OateareOj  Chamomilla^  CUmati$^ 
Mepatj  Nitric  Acid^  BhuSy  and  Sepia :  or  Barazy  Kali  Uehro- 
matieumj  or  Hydrydieumy  SHieiay  StaphywyriOy  and  Tartar  emetiep 
^  If  from  a  syphilitic  origin,  Mercwr%U9y  Nitric  aeidy  Kali  hydruh 
dicum. 

Rnpia  Escharotica  of  yonng  infants,  will  mostly  be  met  by  Oha^ 
mcmiUa  and  Oalcarea;  or  by  Arsenicum^  Borax^  and  Bhus^  or 
Sulphur;  and  Sulphur  should  osually  be  given  to  complete  the 
cnre.    For  farther  indications,  consult  Pemphigus. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
Pustular  Ajfections 

Consist  of  eruptions  of  pimples,  or  small  tumors,  containing  pus. 
They  are  divided  into  Ecthyma,  Impetigo,  Acne,  Mentagra,  and 
Porrigo ;  Variola,  Varioloid,  Vaccinia  and  Equinia,  which  by  some 
are  classed  with  pustular  diseases,  are  generally  treated  as  acute 
diseases,  and  will  not  be  considered  in  this  place. 

Pustules  may  terminate  by  absorption,  crusts  and  scabs  may  form 
with  purulent  matter  underneath,  or  indurations  may  occur.  In 
pustular  diseases,  the  purulent  matter  exists  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  disease,  in  vesicular,  it  is  always  an  after  product.  The  incrus* 
tations  or  scabs  of  vesicles  are  thin  and  flimsy  ;  those  of  pustules 
are  thicker,  and  more  solid. 

1.  Ecthyma. 

An  eruption  of  round  pustules,  distinct,  on  a  hard,  inflamed 
base,  followed  by  brownish  scabs,  and  generally  leaving  reddish 
stains,  or  slight  scars.  They  appear  like  small  boils,  generally 
break  in  two  or  three  days,  and  may  be  very  painful.  Two  pustules 
may  join,  and  thus  acquire  greater  size,  and  an  irregular  form ;  or 
they  may  occasion  sympathetic  swelling  of  the  neighboring  glands. 

Crop  after  crop  of  these  pustules  may  arise,  and  protract  the 
disease  for  months ;  or  they  may  become  numerous,  more  difiused, 
larger,  and  more  obstinate. 

At  times  the  whole  reddened  surface  throws  out  a  purulent  fluid, 
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6f  the  scabs,  irken  sepairttiedy  may  lesn  ulaen,  "W&idi  jny  be  detp, 
unhealthy,  painful,  and  difficult  vto  heal. 

In  old  people,  or  those  of  yitial^  heakb)  the  pustoleb  may  kaw  a 
Krid  base,  and  spread  ever  almost  the  irhole  body.  ISiSBe  break  in 
eight  or  ten  days,  dischai^ging  a  bloody  semm,  and  leaYittg^t  deep 
ucaration.  A  dark  scab  succeeds,  surreunded  by  Ji  hard  ewollm) 
and  dark  red  border,  which  may  adhere  for  months,  unlese  twcSblj 
remoYed,  when  it  is  usually  followed  by  an  obstinate  and  oAmai?^ 
"ttlcrtp. 

Bcthyina  is  often  "preceded  or  atte&ded  with  fmet  and  <martita^ 
ttolial  disturbance,  but  id  tierer  contagious. 

Bembdibs. — ^For  the  febrile  symptoms,  give  Aeanite^  IpeeaeU' 
anhoy  Tartar  emet. ;  or  AnUmony  crude^  Bryonia^  Rhu9  tax. 

For  the  eruptire  stage,  give  CauBtieumy  Mereuriu9f  Tartar  emeL  ; 
or  Arsenteuniy  LaeheMj  Kreoitlte;  tiso' Belladonna  or  PtihaUna 
jDaj  i>e  foand  ^uaeAd. 

For  the  sequilks,  give  CUMtred,  Oauitummf  and  JSOMa  ;  or  Ajih 
iirnony  erudey  Baryta  eark*^  Suiphutj  ThujfOf  Ly^ofodium. 

Fer  old  people,  JRhm^  Arsemeum^  and  Laohui^,;  or  Barjfta 
earb.y  Contumy  M$9$reum. 

If  eomplitoated  with  ^ypbililt  give  MefouriM  and  NUrie  add  ;  or 
.OSemmiUs^  KaU  hffdr&m^  Mencufim  JodatuB^  Th^j^  or  J3ar$ar 
pariUu. 

For  the  EcAyma  of  drunkards,  ^e  ArBenioumy  Lacke$iB^  JSux 
momutky  tod  JtAtift. 

If  there  be  gastric  disturbance,  IpecWUanhOy  *9i^  vemica^  JPtil- 
satillay  Tartar  emet;  and  Arsenieumy  Phosphorus. 

For  urinary  affections,  {JanthariSy  tfannabiSy  MerewiuSy  RhuSy 
let  Phospbarie  octdL 

And  for  T^efsotis  ^of  vitilited  ^enslitiitiona,  aftea  Oaharea  car&^ 
Phosphorusy  MhuSy  Armnieum. 

iMPfiTiao :  TVom  Impeto,  to  htfeit. . 

Pustular  Sumid  TtUer.    B^eiMUing  SeaXL    Vru9ted  TeU^ty  ^ 

<tTsuaIly  occcrrs  in  clusters  tt  minute  yellowish  pustule^,  densely 
crowded  upon  a  circumscribed  red  inflamed  surfkce,  slightly  elevated, 
end  extending  a  little  beyond  the  pustules.    It  may  be  j^receded  or 
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a«Qanp«iii«d  Ij  fever,  and  g^aeral  malaiB^ ;  is  vioet  frequent  oa 
the  faee,  but  may  eoenr  on  any  portion  of  the  body.  There  may  be 
one  or  eeveral  patehe9|  and  the  patches  sometimes  coalesce.  These 
pustules  frequently  break  and  discbarge  by  the  third  day,  and  leave 
a  red,  shining,  excoriated  surface,  exuding  an  ichorous  fluid  from 
numerous  minute  pores.  This  exudation  soon  concretes  into  yel- 
lowish or  greenish  brittle  translaeent  scabs,  Imieath  which,  matter 
eo&tinn^  to  cose.  0%e  physician,  if  called  at  this  stage,  will 
Moally  deteot  ib»  diseiee  by  the  appearance  of  the  inerusti^omy 
and  by  a  few  pustules,  which  generally  still  show  themselves  at  the 
borders  of  the  diseased  spol.  The  affection  is  attended  with  disa- 
greeable sensations,  euch  as  itching,  burning,  snarting,  Ac.  Zft 
trhree  or  feur  we^s  these  wnsations  may  diminish,  and  the  di»> 
charge  decrease ;  the  scabs  dry  and  fall  off,  leaving  the  skin  red^ 
Ihick,  Toogh,  wndeanfyeMoriated;  so  that  slight  irritations  may 
renew  the  complaint.  If  it  heal  without  irritation,  &e  aariaee 
<<emains  for  some  time  red  and  shining,  with  a  very  delicate  cuticle. 
The  cure  usually  begins  at  the  centre,  and  extends  towards  tbe 
circumference.  The  above  is  the  acute  form  of  the  disease,  or  the 
Impetigo  Rodens  of  Willan.  In  the  chronic  form,  the  pnstides  are 
constantly  renewed,  and  go  throngh  the  same  changes  as  mt  first, 
^ey  sometimes  appear  npon  the  original  svrface,  and  inrodiioe  a 
^deepened  affection  of  the  skin.  Sometimes  they  ocemr  npon  the 
borders  of  the  patch,  extending  in  all  directions,  the  centre  remaiib- 
ing  covered  with  a  scabby  incrustation,  constituting  a  variety  of 
ring-worm.  At  length  it  presents  a  dry,  scabby  4nirf ace,  the^rigia 
of  which  is  known  only  by  a  few  characteristic  pustules.  It  may 
cover  one  or  both  cheelas,  may  extend  to  the  neck,  appear  upon  the 
eye  Jid,  the  upper  or  Jower  lip,  or  the  ala  of  the  nose.  It  may  also 
appear  on  the  limbs,  but  is  usually  larger  on  thetipper  than  on  the 
« lower  extremities. 

If  the  disease,  instead  of  appearing  in  regnkr  patches,  is  seat- 
'tered  irregolarly  over  tiie  aflboted  part ;  it  is  called  Impetigo  Bparasu 
This  form  is  most  likely  te  become  ^dironio ;  may  spread  over  the 
-whole  of  one  or  both  limbs,  and  l^  the  ooearrMoe  of  saieeessiws 
jorops  of  tlie  «eraption,  it  may  fisnrm  a  firm  yeHowidi  inoniAalioi^ 
'wShioh  has  been  oontpared  to  die  bark  of  a  tree,  and  forms  the  Im<- 
fpetigo  Bcabifia  of  WiUaiu  If  these  scabs  are  removed,  the  smrCace 
jqppears  euoriated,  bat  aeoa  covers  itself  with  a  new  orasty  and  the 
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encasement  thos  formed,  maj  even  render  motion  diffieoll  and  psin- 
fnl.  Sometimes  the  disease  extends  to  the  fingers  and  toes,  and 
may  cause  a  separation  of  the  nails.  Obstinate  nlcers  sometimes 
occnr,  which  in  old  and  feeble  persons,  are  apt  to  be  accompanied 
with  cedematOQS  effusion. 

Bbmbdibs. — BrytmiOy  Oalearea^  Oieuta^  J>uleamaraj  OraphUeif 
LachesiSy  Lyeapodium^  MereuruM^  Iihu9y  and  Sulphur;  or  Ar* 
$enicumj  Cantharisj  (hntum^  JPho^phortu^  PuUatiUOf  Sepia^ 
SUicia. 

Impetigo  Scabia  is  frequently  cured  m\}iLyeapod%wn;  RhuM^  and 
Sulphur,  are  also  adapted ;  and  for  females^  if  there  is  lencorrboaa^ 
and  deficient  menstrual  discharges,  PuUaUUoj  SepiOy  SUieec^  will 
be  found  useful. 

For  Impetigo  Sparsa,  Cfeuto,  Laehem^  and  Sulphur j  haye  been 
recommended. 

.  Foe  Impetigo  Bodens,  ArHnieum^  OaUareoy  Oieuia^  Shu$f 
Sepia,  and  Sulphur* 

•  For  old  and  feeble  persons,  Arnenieum^  Laehens,  Bhui ;  and  if 
there  be  dropsy,  PuUalUla,  Cantharu. 

.  In  the  acute  form  of  the  disease,  the  parts  should  be  kept  clean 
as  possible,  and  covered,  so  as  to  exclude  the  atmosphere ;  and  all 
sources  of  irritation  should  be  avoided.  The  external  applications 
should  only  be  made  with  a  view  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient,  and 
should  be  substituted  for  others  whenever  they  are  found  not  to 
subserve  that  end. 

Impstioo  La&valis. 

Parrigo  Larvalis.     Orusta  Lactea.     Tinea  Capitis.     Scald  Bead. 

Milk  OruBt, 

Is  chiefly  confined  to  infancy ;  may  appear  on  any  portion  of  the 
■body,  but  most  frequently  occurs  on  the  face  or  scalp,  covering  the 
surface  with  a  scabby  incrustation,  as  with  a  mask.  It  commences 
with  small  whitish  pustules,  attended  with  much  itching.  These 
soon  break;  a  purulent  fluid  escapes,  which  concretes  into  soft 
yellowish,  brownish,  or  greenish  scabs.  The  pustules  spread,  the 
scabby  surface  extends,  and  the  scabs  thicken  from  the  concretion 
of  the  matter  beneath.    If  it  commence  on  the  forehead  or  cheek, 
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it  may  cover  the  whole  face,  except  the  noetrils  and  eyelids ;  or  it 
may  coTer  only  a  limited  portion  of  the  chin^  or  it  may  completely 
encircle  the  lips.  Sometimes  the  copious  secretion  prevents  the 
formation  of  scabs,  and  sometimes  there  is  but  little  fiaid  secreted, 
and  the  scabs  are  dry,  brownish  and  adherent.  If  the  disease  be 
protracted,  the  skin  may  become  fissured  and  excoriated,  thongh 
scars  are  seldom  left  behbd,  unless  from  wounds  by  the  fingers.  If 
it  appear  on  the  scalp,  the  hair  becomes  agglutinated  with  the  scabs^ 
and  if  these  are  removed,  the  excoriated  surface  presents  numerous 
exuding  points,  and  occasional  small  abscesses. 

At  times  the  pustules  are  distinct,  the  scabs  separate  from  the 
skin,  are  hard,  irregular,  and  of  a  dark  grey  or  brownish  color, 
constituting  the  Impetigo  granulata  of  Caaenave  and  Sdiedel. 
This  affection  is  attended  with  itching  and  irritation,  which  fre^ 
quently  renders  the  child  fretful  and  restless,  and  under  Old  School 
treatment  has  given  rise  to  internal  disorder,  terminating  in  death. 
{SeeWoocrs  Praetiee.) 

Rbmbdibs. — Rhu$  tax.  and  Sulphur  are  frequently  su£5cient  to 
remove  this  disease ;  lihua  being  better  adapted  to  the  earlier,  and 
Sulphur  to  the  later  stages ;  or  they  may  be  given  in  alternate 
doses  for  one  or  two  weeks. 

Ar$enicumj  if  the  affection  do  not  yield  to  the  above  remedies, 
or  if  the  discharge  be  corrosive  and  offensive,  with  ulcerations,  or 
with  burnings,  especially  when  touched ;  and  if  the  glands  of  the 
neck  are  swollen,  hard,  and  as  if  indurated. 

Calearea^  Oarbonieaj  in  protracted  cases;  in  vitiated  constitu- 
tions with  glandular  enlargements ;  the  head  being  covered  with  a 
thick  crust ;  oozing  tetters  behind  the  ears ;  soreness  of  the  nose, 
dry  coryza,  and  bleeding,  with  itching  and  inflammation  of  the  eyes 
and  eye-lids. 

Separ  tulphuru  has  cured  some  cases  after  other  remedies  had 
been  tried  in  vain,  when  there  were  ulcers,  glandular  enlargements, 
inflammation  of  the  eyes,  &c.|  in  scrofulous  children,  and  also  when 
the  pustules  were  distinct,  often  appearing  like  small  boils,  with 
purulent  discharge. 

Lycopodium  is  adapted  to  many  cases  where  there  is  suppuration 
with  foetid  discharge,  obstruction  of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  oozing 
scabs  behind  the  ears,  small  hard  tumors,  or  abscesses,  or  pustules 
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)ik«  .famneiili^  fcr  screfiiloiis  ehildfeiii  »b4  etfp^^aUy  &r  Imp^ig^ 
granuiata. 

Oraphii€8  will  freqaeatly  be  found  iiaefal  for  syiaptiomfl  similar  to 
^raenM^m ;  if  there  ifi  exeeeeive  itduDg,  tnoiBt  ooung  eroptioii% 
ihe  hair  comeB  off  abttadaaily,  and  also  if  tbe  eruptioia  appear  oe 
Hhe  ohiu,  or  if  it  encirole  .tbelifis. 

Viola  trieolor. — I  onred  a  cafle  with  thia  remedy,  in  a  child  of 
about  four  year^  of  age.  The  entire  Boalp  was  infested  with  aa 
inorustation  abeat  the  ihiehness  of  a  bonnet  pasteboard,  and  which 
had  for  years  resisted  the  lui wearied  attention  of  Jtn  Allopathic 
j)hysician  ^  repnied  4ddU  in  this  city.  The  hair  was  mostly  gone. 
Jn  two  weeks,  ander  the  Violas,  the  child  was  improfed;  in  six 
weeks  it  was  well;  a  fine  crop  of  hair  succeeded,  and  the  child  lias 
aittce  enjoyed  perfect  health.  I  made  nse  of  the  aixth  dilation,  four 
doses  daily,    No  external  remedies  were  eniployed. 

If  the  scab  is  very  thiol;;,  or  the  eruption  extend  OYor  the  entire 
face,  with  general  itchings,  Antimonium  crudummAj  be  found  osefn^ 
and  if  it  be  distinct,  Impetigo  granulataj  Tartar  emetic. 

If  it  be  dry  and  forfuraceous,  Anenieun^  Maryta^  OaJearea. 
Mepar^  JBAtis,  SMcea^  Sulphur. 

If  it  be  moist,  Duloamara^  Separ^  CfrqphUe^^  J4feapadka^ 
B,hu%j  StaphjfsagriOj  Sepia,  SiUceOj  Su^hur. 

If  the  pustules  are  small  and  a^cuminat^  containing  a  straw- 
•colored  matter  appearing  like  Ikoney,  it  is  generally  followed  by  u 
brownish  yellow  scab,  and  the  pustules  have  xeceived  the  name 
Achones.  But  if  the  pustules  are  larger,  flattish,  the  matter  more 
.yidoidy  and  the  base  of  the  pnstules  dften  more  irregular  and  inflamed, 
4the  scab  is  ^eneraUly  yellow^  more  transparent|  often  ceUolarylike 
,a  honeycomb,  and  the  j>u8tules  are  caHed  f aivi 

This  disease  has  been  classed  by  some  authors  as  an  impetigo,  by 
others  as  porrigo,  and  has  sometimes  been  variously  classed  l^  the 
$ame  «nthors.  The  Homoeopathic  treatment  ia  either  case  is  easen- 
tially  the^amOi 

Varus.    Stone-pock^  ^e. 
A  chronic  eruption  of  pustules,  distinct,  with  hardened  inflamed 
bases,  probably  seated  in  the  sebaceous  follicles,  and  frequently 
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terminating  in  tubercles.  It  may  occur  upon  the  face  or  neck, 
Extend  down  along  the  back,  or  breast,  or  shoulders.  In  some 
cases  the  pimples  appear  in  small  numbers,  and  successively;  in 
other  cases  they  almost  cover  the  surface.  At  first  about  the  size 
of  a  pin's  head,  they  may  gradually  enlarge,  become  red,  shining, 
wd  slightly  painful  to  the  touch.  Suppuration  takes  place  slowly  ; 
in  a  week  or  more,  a  small  quantity  of  pus  is  formed,  which  dries 
into  a  minute  scab,  separates,  and  leaves  a  small  red  elevated  spot, 
which  ultimately  disappears.  The  eruption  may  be  renewed 
ihdefinitely.    This  is  the  Acne  9imfle»  of  Willan. 

In  the  severer  form.  Acne  induratay  the  pustules  are  more 
inflamed,  larger,  and  suppuration  takes  place  more  slowly.  At 
times  several  follicles  appear  to  unite,,  forming  a  considerable  sized 
tumor,  which,  after  suppurating,  leaves  a  hard  tubercle  of  a  violet 
red  color,  remaining  a  long  time.  The  inflammation  sometimes 
extends  to  the  tissues  beneath  the  skin,  whiclr  become  hardened, 
and  give  irregularity  to  the  surface.  The  pustules  become  so 
numerous  as  nearly  to  oover  portions  of  the  face ;  and  between 
these  may  be  seen  pimples  and  minute  scabs,  with  the  reddish  spots 
and  whitish  oblong  scars  left  by  former  eniptioiis>  Or  there  may 
Be  numerous  black  points  at  the  orifice  of  the  follicles,  ftom  which 
sebaceous  matter  may  be  pressed  out,  appearing  Kke  small  worms 
with  black  heads;  and  at  times,  there  may  be  &  gush  of  pus  through 
the  same  orifice.  This  is  denominated  Acne  punctata.  If  this 
matter  is  so  abundant  as  to  produce  crusts^  it  has  been  termed 
Acne  $€baeea. 

All  the  above  forms  may  appear  at  the  same  time,  and  the  disease 
may  continue  for  years,  till  the  constitutional  tendency  is  exhausted, 
and  it  may  leave  indelible  marks  upon  the  skin.  The  surface  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  diseased  follicles  has  usually  a  greasy  appearance. 

'Bx»im>iU9."^Aene  mmiplesr  reqmrea  Antimonfj  Belladonna^  Oah 
^area^  Oarbo'  veg^  O-raphketj  Hepavy  Lj^eopodmmy  LeduMy  Mer- 
euriusy  ShtiSy  Sepiay  Silieeay  Sulphur. 

Acne  punctata. — Arsenicuniy  Bryoniay  Caleareay  Droeeray  Gra" 
phiU$y  HepoTy  Natnum  mur^y  Nitric  aeidy  SepiOy  SiHcea,  Seleniumy 
Sulphur, 

(  Acne  cf  I>rui$kard9.-^Ar$enicumy  BeUadowncty  Carbo  veg.y 
Leduniy  Nuz  vanu^  Fuhatillay  Skdp^ur^ 
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Indurations  may  require  Belladonna^  Carlo  veg.^  Ledum^  SUieea^ 
StUphur  or  Oalcareay  OhinOj  Clematis,  Lycopodium^  Magnesia^ 
Muriatiea,  PhosphoruSj  Plumbum.. 

In  the  treatment  of  Acne  the  constitutional  condition  should 
always  be  regarded.  If  the  patient  is  suffering  from  the  misuse  of 
Mercury y  give  Hepar,  Nitric  acid  or  Silicea. 

Acne  from  a  syphilitic  cause,  requires,  Mercuriu$,  Nitric  aeidj 
Sarsaparilla,  Thuja. 

From  undae  sexual  indulgence,  Phosphorus,  Staphysagria. 

Acne  comedones,  maggot  pimples,  may  be  cured  by  Natrum  or 
Selenium,  or  by  Drosera,  (Graphites,  Nitric  acid,  or  Sabina. 


^  ROSAOBA. 

Acne  rosacea.    Cfutta  rosea. 

Usually  appears  first  on  the  end  of  the  nose,  though  it  may  com- 
mence on  other  portions  of  the  face.  At  first,  usually  after  some 
excess  in  eating  or  drinking,  the  skin  assumes  a  deep  red  color. 
This  may  disappear  and  return  several  times  before  the  redness 
becomes  permanent.  Yellowish  pustules  afterwards  appear,  which 
form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  purple  redness  at  their  base.  The 
skin  swells  unequally,  and  the  enlarged  capillaries  exhibit  blueish 
streaks  over  the  surface.  It  may  be  confined  to  the  nose,  or  may 
spread  to  the  cheeks,  forehead,  chin,  and  even  the  whole  face,  which 
becomes  red  all  over,  though  very  unequally,  being  deepest  about 
the  pustules,  which  often  become  tuberculous,  though  not  disposed 
to  suppuration,  nor  to  resolution.  The  surface  affected  is  unequal, 
rugose,  and  the  aspect  very  repulsive. 

It  is  often  caused  by  excesses  in  eating  or  drinking,  though  it 
may  be  induced  from  other  causes,  as  excessive  confinement,  dis- 
orders of  digestion,  and  from  Menoposia,  or  from  other  causes 
inducing  plethora.  When  of  long  standing  it  is  usually  exceedingly 
obstinate. 

Bbhbdibs. — Arsenicum,  Bryonia,  Carbo  anu  and  teg.,  Kreos^e, 
JLaehesis,  Ledum,  Pulsatilla,  Bhus,  Bvia,  Veratrum. 

For  persons  addicted  to  intemperance. — Nux  vom.,  Arnnicum^ 
Laehesis,  Ledum,  may  be  adopted^ 
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If  from  MeQoposia. — Puhatmoy  Lachem  cr  Bryonia^  Betta- 
donndj  Anmieumy  and  Svlphur.  Also  Ooecuhuj  Sanguinaria^ 
Sepia. 

Stoosis. 
Mentagra.    Sfyeosis  mentu 

From  suken,  a  fig,  the  rough  interior  of  which,  it  is  thought  by 
some  to  resemble,  especially  affects  the  hair  follicles  of  the  face, 
and  may  occupy  the  chin,  eyebrows,  or  any  portion  of  the  face 
eoYered  by  the  beard  or  whiskers.  It  is  occasionally  seated  on  the 
scalp.  The  patient  is,  at  first,  now  and  then  affected  with  an  erup- 
tion, of  which,  perhaps,  he  thinks  little.  At  length  some  portion 
of  the  face  is  attacked  with  heat,  swelling  and  redness,  followed  by 
an  eruption  of  pimples^  which,  in  a  few  days,  are  converted  into 
pustules  of  about  the  size  of  a  millet  seed.  Each  pustule  is  usually 
penetrated  by  a  hair.  They  may  be  isolated,  or  in  clusters,  or  may 
commence  at  a  point,  and  extend  over  a  considerable  surface. 
These  break  in  six  or  seven  days,  forming  brownish  scabs.  In  ten 
days,  or  more,  the  scabs  separate,  and  these  pustules  have  run 
their  course,  but  others  succeeds,  inflammation  extends  to  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissues,  accompanied  by  partial  swelling  and  induration ; 
the  part  becomes  red,  painful  and  deformed;  the  pustules  are 
intermingled  with  yellowish  or  greenish  brown  scabs,  matting 
together  the  hair  or  beard,  and  with  tubercles  of  various  sizes,  at 
times  as  large  as  a  cherry,  which  suppurate  very  slowly.  It  may 
affect  only  a  small  spot,  covering  it  with  a  dark  colored  prominent 
scab  of  a  peculiar  appearance.  If  the  hair  fall  from  any  spot  it 
grows  again,  and  resumes  its  wonted  appearance  on  the  restoration 
of  health.  The  duration  of  the  disease  is  very  uncertain.  It  some^ 
times  yields  very  speedily,  at  others  it  continues  for  years.  Some 
persons  suffer  only  in  the  winter,  being  perfectly  free  from  the 
disease  during  summer.  It  is  thought  by  some  to  be  contagious^ 
and  to  be  communicable  by  the  razor  in  shaving.  It  is  distinguished 
from  eruptions  of  syphilitic  origin,  by  the  syphilitic  pustules  being 
without  pain  and  heat,  slower  in  their  progress,  flatter,  and  sor^* 
rounded  by  a  copper^colored  border,  and  not  confined  to  the  hairy 
parts. 
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Rbhbdhss. — These  sfaould  shrajs  he  regulated  m  accordance 
with  the  general  health  and  constitntional  condition  of  the  patient 
If  these  conditions  correspond,  Oieuta  and  Silicea  may  be  given 
with  hope  of  effecting  a  care.  Next  to  these,  perhaps,  Awtimonyj 
Arsenicumj  Ghaphites^  Hepar^  Ljfcopodiumf  and  Sulphur. 

Or  Argentum  nitride  Carbo  ant.,  KreosoUj  MercuritUj  Sana- 
parillaj  Sepia^  OhmaiUf  Qaniu^if  IhdeamarOj  Ledum^  Oleander^ 
Spigelia^  Staphjfsc^riaf  Thuja^  may  be  adapted. 


SCALY  DISEASES. 

If  the  matter  from  any  eruption  concrete  forming  a  coyering,  and 
thus  protecting  the  surface  from  the  atmosphere,  it  is  termed  a 
0cab ;  but  if  in  consequence  of  any  eruption,  a  lamina  of  the  akin 
is  elevated,  and  caused  to  peel  off»  the  lamina  thus  elevated  is  called 
a  scale.  The  scaly  diseases  then,  are  those  in  which  lamina  in  the 
form  of  scales,  are  thrown  off  from  the  skin  during  the  progress 
of  the  disease. 

1.  Psoriasis  :  Dry  ScaU;  Scaly  Tetter^ 

Is  characterized  by  slight  elevationB  of  tho  skin,  surmounted  by 
whitish  scales,  not  depressed  in  the  centre.  Numerous  small  papu* 
louB  elevations,  often  not  larger  than  a  millefe-seed^  break  ou^ 
increase  in  size,  and  contiouing  quite  distinct,  sometimes  appear 
like  isolated  drops  of  liquid  upon  the  surface.  If  the  scales  «re 
removed,  they  present  a  bright  red,  and  somewhat  painful  elevatioA 
of  the  cuticle,  which  soon  covers  itself  agun  with  scales*.  They  are 
most  frequent  on  the  back  and  limbs,  are  attended  with  itching^ 
which  is  aggravated  by  the  warmth  of  the  bed. 

If  the  elevations  coaleece,  forming  large  irregular  surfaces^ 
eovered  with  scales  of  various  thickness,  and  at  timee  exhibiting 
remains  of  the  original  papulous  elevations^,  it  is  called  P«maetf 
diffusa*  If  freed  from  the  scales,  the  surfaces  ire  red,  roughs  and 
ehapped ;  often  very  large ;  and  at  times  without  any  elevation, 
merely  covered  inAi  minute  scaks.  They  may  become  inflamed 
]|nd  swollen,  the  scales  toaj  thicken,  and  the  skia  craek,  into  pw^ 
ful  bleeding  fissures. 
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PsoBiASis  Invbtbrata  results  either  from  long  continued  neglect, 
or  from  the  constitution,  condition  and  habits  of  the  patient.  It  is 
a  disease  of  old  age,  of  poverty,  of  depraved  habits ;  and  may  be 
induced  by  hardships  and  privations.  The  inflamed  and  thickened 
skin  is  intersected  in  all  directions  with  furrows,  filled  with  a  white 
powdery  matter,  and  producing  immense  quantities  of  scales.  Cracks, 
and  fissures  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  the  articulations,  which  are  very 
sore,  painful  and  tender,  even  confining  the  patient  to  his  bed. 

In  Psoriasis  gtrata,  the  eruption  appears  in  narrow  strips; 
'  either  straight,  or  contorted  and  vermicular ;  or  sometimes  in  rings. 

Psoriasis  is  frequently' local,  and  receives  its  name  from  its  posi- 
tion. If  it  occur  on  the  face,  Psoriasis  facialis,  the  scales  are 
often  of  a  light,  yellowish  brown  color,  or  of  a  tawny  hue.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  eye  it  assumes  the  form  of  minute  scales,  and  is  at- 
tended with  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva.  Around  the  lips,  it 
may  form  a  circle  half  an  inch  in  width,  with  furrows  converging 
towards  the  mouth,  giving  it  a  puckered  appearance.  The  scales  are 
thick,  frequently  exfoliate ;  are  apt  to  crack  and  bleed,  and  are 
painful  on  movement.  In  the  palm  of  the  hand,  distinct  red  elevated 
spots  coalesce  and  exfoliate,  or  a  single  inflamed  and  painful  patch, 
covered  with  a  whitish  scale,  extends  its  circumference,  till  it  occu- 
pies the  whole  palm,  or  even  the  back  of  the  fingers ;  the  central 
portions  exfoliate ;  and  the  purple,  stiff*,  and  tender  surface,  with 
deep  fissures,  render  every  movement  of  the  fingers  painful.  Ano- 
ther form  of  the  disease.  Psoriasis  dorsalis  or  Grocers'  itch,  on 
the  back  of  the  hand  and  fingers,  causes  large,  hard,  and  dry  scales, 
and  painful  fissures  around  the  knuckles.  If  the  nails  are  affected, 
they  become  distorted,  lamelated,  of  a  yellowish  color,  with  a  whitish 
powder  about  their  roots,  and  at  times  scales.  In  the  scrotum,  it 
renders  the  skin  rough,  scaly,  cracked,  and  inexpansible,  and  on  the 
prepuce,  sometimes  occasions  phymosis.  The  severer  forms  are 
sometimes  attended  with  fever,  which  subsides  on  the  appearance  of 
the  eruption ;  or  the  mucous  membranes,  especially  of  the  bowels, 
may  take  on  a  chronic  inflammation.  It  is  distinguished  from 
lichen  by  its  want  of  pimples,  and'  from  syphilitic  eruptions,  by  the 
copper-color  which  always  attends  the  latter.- 

Trbatmbkt. — ^Even  old  school  writers  caution  us  against  the  use 

•of  external  repellent  applications.     The  application  of  tar  ointment 
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has  produced  pericarditis,  and  otber  fatal  diBeases  haye  been  induced 
by  similar  causes.  JBomoec^athic  remedies,  on  the  contrary,  are 
always  safe,  and  are  more  efficacious.  The  most  approved  remedies 
are  Clematis^  Dulcamara,  Graphites^  Banuncultu,  Sepia,  Sulphur; 
also,  Antimony^  Arsenicum,  Cicuta,  Oonium,  Lachesis,  Ledum, 
Lycopodium,  Mercurius,  Phosphorus,  Rhus,  Silieea ;  or  Bryonia, 
Causticum,  Hepar,  Muriatic  acid,  Nitric  Ofiid,  Oleander,  Petro- 
leum, Phosphoric  acid. 

Psoriasis  of  young  childrien  generally  requires  Arsenicum,  Cat- 
carea,  Oicuta,  Dulcamara,  Lycopodium,  Muriatic  acid,  or  Sulphur. 

Psoriasis  Invbtbrata,  (hlcarea.  Clematis,  Mercurius,  PetrO' 
leum,  Rhus,  Sepia,  Sulphur ;  or  Arseniewm,  Aurum^  Cantharis^ 
Dulcamara,  Qraphites,  Hepar,  Phosphorus,  Pulsatilla,  SarsapariUoj 
Silieea. 

Labialis,  Calcarea,  Mercurius,  Natrum,  Muriatic  add;  or 
Antimony,  Cf-raphites,  Causticum,  Mezereum,  Phosphorus^  JRhu9 
and  Silieea. 

Palmaris,  Qraphites,  Hepar,  Mercurius,  Petroleum,  Silieea, 
Sulphur;  or  Alumina,  Muriatic  add,  SarsapariUa,  SiUeea^ 
Zincum. 

Facialis  may  be  cured  by  Calcarea  and  Sulphur ;  or  by  (?ra- 
phites,  Lycopodium  and  Sepia. 

ScROTALis,  Catisticum,  Ehus^  Petroleum,  and  Thuya. 

Dorsalis,  Grocers*  Itch,  requires  Sulphur  or  Lycopodium;  or 
Calcarea,  Dulcamara,  Graphites,  Rhus* 

The  syphilitic  eruption  requires  Clematis,  Mercurius,  Nitric  octd, 
Thuya  ;  or  Lycopodium,  SarsapariUa,  Sulphur. 

Lbpra,  or  Lbpbost  :  Lepra  vulgaris, 

Commences  with  minute  solid  eminences  of  a  reddish  hue,  at  first 
smooth,  but  soon  covered  with  very  delicate  scales.  They  are  dis- 
tinct, and  at  considerable  distances.  Each  one  is  quickly  surroonded 
by  others,  forming  regular  circular  patches,  covered  with  glistening, 
tough,  yellowish  or  grayish,  translucent  scales,  and  having  a  red, 
slightly  elevated  margin ;  the  patches  appear  somewhat  depressed 
in  the  centre.  The  scales  fall,  are  renewed,  accumulate  and  overlaj 
each  other,  sometimes  forming  prominent  incrustations  of  a  whitish 
color  upon  the  border.  When  the  scales  are  removed,  the  aiirfkce 
is  red,  Bmooth,  and  shinlii^.    These  pa^bes  of^^  onjtarge  a^ 
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retain  their  red  prominent  margin,  while  the  central  portions  assame 
a  healthj  state ;  a  ring  of  greater  or  less  width  surrounding  a  por« 
tion  of  healthy  skin.  The  patches  yarj  in  size,  from  an  inch  even 
to  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter.  Neighboring  patches  often  coalesce, 
forming  larger  and  less  regular  patches,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  joints.  The  disease  most  frequently  appears  on  the  extremi- 
ties, and  on  those  parts  where  the  bones  are  most  thinly  covered. 
It  may  spread  nearly  over  the  whole  body.  In  children,  the  patcl^^s 
seldom  exceed  a  few  lines  in  diameter,  and  the  scales  are  whiter. 

In  rare  instances.  Lepra  nigricanSy  the  patches  are  of  a  dark  livid 
color,  and  scales  of  the  size  of  half  a  dollar  are  diffused  over  tho 
surface  of  the  body. 

An  eruption  of  circular  patches,  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter, 
in  which  the  scales  accumulate  one  upon  another,  the  topmost  one 
being  pushed  upward  by  larger  ones  beneath,  till  they  form  a  sort 
of  cone,  has  been  termed  Lepra  prominbns. 

Regular  circles  or  sections  of  circles  distinguish  Lepra  from  Pso- 
riasis, also  Lepra  exhibits  a  depression  in  the  centre  of  each  patch. 
It  has  not  the  scabs  and  pustules  which  are  characteristic  of  Porrigo, 
nor  does  it  destroy  the  hair.  When  syphilitic  eruptions  are  circular, 
the  ring  is  formed  of  little  tubercles,  arranged  side  by  side,  and  if 
there  are  scales,  they  are  smaller,  not  continuous,  and  cover  only  a 
small  portion  of  each  minute  elevation. 

Its  duration  is  indefinite ;  it  may  continue  for  years ;  is  usually 
attended  with  itching,  and  sometimes  with  soreness  and  pain,  on 
motion,  so  as  to  confine  the  patient  in  bed.  Under  allopathic  treat- 
ment it  is  often  extremely  obstinate. 

Bbvbdibs. — Arsenicum^  Clemati»^  Pkosph&rtts  and  Rhus;  or 
Bryonia^  Cauiticum^  OraphiteSy  SHicea  ;  or  Cantharide9f  Oalearea^ 
Oarbo  animaliSf  Cuprum^  Sepia^  Sulphur^  Zineum  ;  and  sometimei 
perhaps,  AluminUf  Mezereum^  Muriatie  aeidy  Ifatrum^  P$troleumf 
Sulphuric  aeidj  Staphysagria. 

¥qt  further  treatment,  see  the  article  Psoriasis* 

Pityriasis:  Serpes  furfuraeiL    Furfur  a.    Dandruff 

Consists  of  irregular  patches  of  thin  bran-like  scales,  which  are 
renewed  as  fast  as  thrown  off.  It  is  sometimes  confined  to  the  head, 
occupying  especially  those  parts  covered  with  hair,  but  may  occur 
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on  any  portion  of  the  body.  It  frequently  commences  vithont  any 
perceptible  inflammation  or  redness,  the  surface  being  merely  covered 
with  minute  dry,  whitish  scales,  easily  detached  by  rubbing ;  or 
there  may  be  a  uniform  incrustation,  easily  separated  into  minute 
bran-like  particles ;  at  times  several  scales  may  be  detached  from 
the  same  spot  successively,  beneath  which  a  reddened  speck  of  skin 
may  be  found  to  supply  them. 

On  other  parts  of  the  body,  usually  small  reddish  spots  at  first 
appear,  which  enlarge  into  irregular  patches ;  exfoliation  succeeds 
generally  in  white  furfuraceous  scales,  the  skin  appearing  as  if 
covered  with  bran.  As  these  fall  off,  their  place  is  supplied  by 
others,  the  quantity  increasing  with  the  duration  of  the  complaint| 
until  it  frequently  becomes  excessive ;  or  instead  of  these  bran-like 
scales,  portions  of  the  skin  may  be  detached  of  considerable  sizoi 
which  are  also  renewed  as  fast  as  removed.  The  skin  beneath  the 
scales  is  usually  quite  red,  and  sometimes  sore  and  painful,  and  the 
complaint  is  sometimes  attended  with  swelling  and  redness  of  the 
parts  beneath.     This  is  the  Pityriasu  rubra  of  Willan. 

Pityriasis,  of  the  scalp  occurs  perhaps  most  frequently  in  young 
infants,  though  it  is  quite  common  to  adults  and  old  people.  It  is 
usually  a  dry  scaly  scurf,  which  may  be  removed  by  the  comb  in 
large  quantities.  Sometimes  the  scales  are  large,  and  at  other  times 
there  is  with  the  scales  an  adhesive  exudation,  which  agglutinates 
the  scales  with  the  hair,  forming  a  covering  for  the  head  like  a  cap 
of  asbestos.  The  skin  beneath  is  vividly  red  in  numerous  points. 
The  disease  is  at  times  confined  to  the  eye  brows,  at  times  to  the  red 
surface  of  the  lids,  which  throw  off  a  constant  succession  of  trans- 
lucent scales. 

In  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  it  occurs  in  red 
spots,  which  spread,  and  constantly  throw  off  thickened  and  yellow- 
lowish  laminae  or  scales.  It  is  always  attended  with  itching,  ting- 
ling, or  pricking ;  and  scratching  generally  increases  the  irritationi 
till  it  sometimes  produces  a  serous  exudation. 

Bembdies. — Arnenieumy  Bryonia^  CaleareOj  Phosphorus^  Bhus^ 
and  Sulphur;  Alumina^  GhaphiteSy  Lyeopodiumy  Sepia;  or  Oonium^ 
JBepary  Leduniy  Staphysagria. 

For  Dandruff,  Arsenicumy  Mezereumy  Oleander ;  or  Bryonia^ 
Calcareay  Q-raphiteSy  Rhus  and  Sulphur* 
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Pityriasis  of  the  scalp  of  young  children  is  often  cared  by  Rhus 
and  Sulphur^  or  by  Bryonia,  Arnenieum^  Calcarea^  Lycopodium, 
Sulphuric  acid. 

Local  applications  if  nsed  at  all,  should  be  used  with  great  cau- 
tion. Proper  care  for  cleansing  the  head,  is  of  course  important. 
Allopaths  recommend  spirituous  and  alkaline  lotions,  ointments  of 
alum,  acitate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  zinc,  ammoniated  mercury,  tar 
ointment,  and  calimine ;  also  chloride  of  lime.  (See  Wood's  Prac- 
tice.) Ko  true  homoeopath  would  tolerate  such  crude  and  barbarous 
applications.  After  giving  the  homoeopathic  remedies,  it  may  be 
allowable  to  anoint  the  surface  with  pure  lard,  fresh  butter  or  cream| 
and  after  a  few  hours,  to  wash  it  off  with  some  mild  soap  and  water, 
cleansing  it  as  perfectly  as  possible,  with  pure  water  after  the  ap- 
plication of  the  soap.  It  may  sometimes  be  allowable  also,  after 
using  a  remedy  for  some  time,  to  apply  externally,  a  weak  dilution 
of  the  same  remedy.  No  other  local  medicinal  applications  are 
ever  to  be  allowed.  In  children  always,  and  in  adults  generally,  the 
disease  will  be  found  to  yield  promptly  to  the  above  simple  treat- 
ment. Whilst  powerful  local  applications  producing  a  repercussion 
of  the  disease  upon  important  internal  organs,  may  endanger  life 
and  health.     (See  also,  Wood's  Practice.) 
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Two  Treatises  on  Surgery,  and  the  fifteenth  number  of  "  Thi 
North  American  Homobopathig  JouRKAL,".are  the  latest  addi- 
tions to  our  steadily  increasing  and  improving  stock  of  professional 
books. 

The  peculiar  and  valuable  feature  which  distinguishes  the  works 
on  surgery  is,  that  we  have  the  medical  treatment  peculiar  to  our 
school  carefully  and  extensively  described  in  connection  with  every 
case ;  and  this  of  itself  is  a  great  advantage,  as  it  saves  both  time 
and  labour,  «nd  brings  before  the  eye  at  one  view  a  large  mass  of 
experimental  knowledge,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  often  of  the  utmost 
use  when  the  necessity  of  the  case  may  demand  skill,  accuracy,  and 
promptness  in  the  treatment.    These  works  should,  therefore,  be 
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welcomed  and  secured  by  every  educated  medical  man  of  onf  schod— 
the  others  do  not  need  them.  As  the  task  of  reyiewing  these  vorks  in 
contrast  is  both  difficult  and  somewhat  invidious — since  every  thinker 
willy  in  such  cases,  choose  by  a  preference  that  may  appear  a  disad- 
vantage to  others — we  roost  heartily  commend  both  to  each  physician 
and  student  as  excellent  value  for  the  money.  A  careful  perusal, 
however,  of  one,  and  only  a  glance  through  the  other,  enables  us 
to  say,  that  the  work  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Helmuth  deserves  the  full  con- 
fidence of  the  student.  It  is  compiled  from  the  very  ablest,  as  well 
as  the  latest,  authorities  on  the  different  subjects ;  rendering  it  at 
once  elegant  in  style  and  trustworthy  in  practice.  We  cannot 
bestow  too  much  praise  on  the  labourious  efforts  of  its  ardent  and 
persevering  author  who,  with  becoming  and  (in  these  days  of 
wholesale  literary  robbery)  praiseworthy  modesty,  never  borrows  a 
a  line  without  fully  acknowledging  the  source  from  which  it  has 
been  drawn. 

And  while,  from  the  cursory  glance  bestowed  on  its  fellow,  we 
are  not  able  to  speak  with  equal  confidence,  we  think  it  on  the 
whole  an  accurate  and  useful  work;  though  to  our  taste,  the  style 
and  treatment  of  Dr.  Helmuth's  book  are  more  conservative  and 
safe  than  that  of  Drs.  Hill  and  Hunt's  work  which  admits  of  more 
freedom  of  scope,  and  is  more  discursive  in  its  modes  of  practice. 
We  wish  them  both  many  ^'a  new  edition,'*  which  we  are  sore  they 
richly  deserve. 

Our  opinion  of  the  North  American  Journal  is  implied  elsewhere 
in  this,  and  in  a  former  numb^.  It  has  been  revived  at  a  time 
when  we  most  needed  some  respectable  and  worthy  periodical  to 
represent  oar  school,  and  help  to  redeem  its  honour  from  the  many 
injurious  conflicts  in  which  it  has  suffered.  These  conflicts  hare 
been  foreign  and  domestic,  and  we  are  fully  of  opinion  that  they 
have  not  been  generally  dealt  with  as  they  deserved.  It  is  vain  to 
snppose  that  the  position  of  the  earnest  friends  of  homoBopathj  can 
be  otherwise  than  militant  for  years  to  come;  and  while  it  is  their 
duty  to  repress  with  a  firm  hand  every  act  of  insubordination  from 
within,  it  is  no  less  their  duty,  not  only  to  meet  fearlessly  and 
boldly  every  aggression  from  without,  but  *^  to  carry  the  war  into 
Africa"  and  assail  error,  superstition,  presumption,  and  that  cooL 
self-laudation,  which  marks  so  prominently  the  attitude  of  our  ene- 
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mies,  with  an  unsparing  and  determined  band.  In  this  city  we  have 
watched  with  a  feeling  bordering  on  disgust  the  slowness  of  action, 
the  want  of  pluck,  the  almost  sneaking  ^^ backing  out"  in  cases 
where  words  of  fire,  of  scorn,  and  of  truthful  boldness  would  at  once 
convince  our  opponents  that  they  must  respect  as  well  as  fear  us.  But 
there  is  no  denying  the  ugly  fact,  that  to  ^^make  money*'  by  the 
practice  of  homoeopathy  upon  the  non-committal  principle,  has  been 
the  strong  feature  of  our  career  in  Philadelphia  for  the  last  six 
years  of  which  we  have  been  a  pretty  careful  spectator.  Perhaps 
this  is  owing  to  the  peculiar  atmosphere  of  our  ^^  broad  brimmed  ** 
city ;  though  the  treatment  we  have  received  at  the  hands  of  our 
** respected  friends'*  of  the  Old  School,  proves  that  this  influence 
was  partial  in  its  action.  An  independent,  well-conducted  medical 
periodical — one  possessing  a  su£5cient  amount  of  ordinary  literary 
ability  to  raise  it  above  the  sneers  even  of  shopmen — is  the  only 
bnlwark  to  which  we  could  look  or  trust  for  such  a  stand.  It  is 
in  vain  to  cover  up  the  fact,  that  in  this  respect  our  journal  has 
not  been  *^  all  that  could  be  desired,"  but  let  us  speak  only  re- 
spectfully of  the  dead.  And  as  to  ^'our  contemporary"  the 
^^News  r — alas,  thou  vilest,  beggarliest,  filthiest  of  all  foul-mouthed 
vagrants,  without  character,  capital,  or  credit !  we  pass  thee  by. — 
The  Journal  before  us  seems  to  our  mind  to  meet  our  case  and 
cover  our  present  wants'.  It  is  our  duty,  our  interest,  and  our 
best  policy,  to  give  this  our  united  support ;  to  keep  it,  and  make 
it  what  it  should  be — a  work  that  shall  represent  us  at  home 
and  abroad  in  our  true  light,  as  American  scholars,  gentlemen 
and  physicians.  It  is  far  better  to  have  (me  good  Journal  in  the 
country  than  a  dozen  contemptible  abortions  which  every  scholar 
must  fling  down  in  contempt  after  the  first  glance.  If  the  pro* 
fession  in  this  country  would  only  concentrate  their  energies  in 
one  noble  university,  in  which  scholarship  and  proressional  know- 
ledge should  not  only  vie  with  each  other,  but  go  hand  in  hand, 
and  one  worthy  periodical  representative  of  learning  and  science 
among  them,  America  would  soon  Jiecome  the  fondest,  noblest,  and 
most  faithful  foster-mother  of  that  glorious  discovery  to  which  Ger- 
xnany  gave  birth. 

J.  F.  Gbaky. 
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To  the  EditoTB  of  the  Philadelphia  Journal  of  SofMeapathy : 

Gentlemen  : — 

Yourselves  and  most  of  jour  readers  are  probably  aware  that 
there  is  an  association  composed  of  most  of  allopathic  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  this  city,  under  the  name  of  the  '^  Philadelphia  County 
Medical  Society." 

Of  this  body  I  was  for  some  years  a  member. 

But  a  two  years'  examination  and  trial  having  convinced  me  of 
the  efficiency  of  homoeopathy,  I  informed  the  Society  of  what  I  had 
been  doing,  the  conclusions  at  which  I  had  arrived,  and  offered 
my  resignation,  provided  the  practice  of  homoeopathy  was  not  deemed 
consonant  with  the  rights  of  members. 

The  question  of  the  rights  of  members  in  this  matter,  I  asked 
the  Society  to  decide ;  because  its  Constitution  and  By-Laws  con- 
tain no  reference  to  the  subject. 

My  resignation  was  delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  on 
the  18th  of  6th  mo.,  (June,)  1855. 

To  this  letter  I  received  no  official  reply,  but  was  privately  in- 
formed that  it  was  handed  over  to  the  '^  Censors."  Also,  from 
another  member  in  good  standing,  I  received  a  friendly  note,  stating 
that  he  ^'  was  told  by  a  gentleman  well  acquainted  with  the  Board 
of  Censors  of  the  County  Medical  Society,  to  whom  my  note  had 
been  referred,  that  if  a  request  was  sent  to  them  to  withdraw  that 
note,  and  substitute  a  simple  resignation^  with  no  reason  assigned, 
very  probably  it  might  be  received."  Leading  one  to  infer  that 
the  agitation  of  homoeopathy  was  ungrateful  to  the  feelings  of  the 
Society. 

After  this  resignation  I  felt  myself  clear  of  the  Society,  and  at 
liberty  to  publish  all  I  might  see  fit  in  favor  of  the  subject  I  had 
so  recently  examined. 

Accordingly,  I  published  in  your  Journal  in  the  following  month, 
(July,)  my  reasons  for  examining  homoeopathy,  and  the  results  of 
those  examinations,  with  some  of  the  results  of  other  writers,  under 
the  title  of  ^*  Reasons  why  medicines  should  be  used  according  to 
the  law  of  similarity."  For  I  supposed  the  Society  would  say 
that  it  was  not  consistent  with  its  views,  that  its  members  should 
practice  homoeopathy,  and  then  accept  my  resignation. 

But  in  12th  mo.  (December),  last,  I  received  a  summons  to  appear 
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before  the  '^  Board  of  Censors "  of  said  Society,  on  a  charge  of 
violating  an  article  in  the  ^'  Code  of  Ethics/'  ifhicb  article  is  quoted 
in  the  summons.  (That,  with  the  other  correspondence,  I  herewith 
transmit  to  you.) 

Viewing  such  proceeding  as  irregular  and  unauthorized,  I  declined 
obeying,  and  stated  that  the  Society  had  no  right  to  call  my  doings 
in  question  as  I  was  not  a  member ;  and  made  a  few  remarks  ia 
refutation  of  the  false  charges  contained  in  the  summons. 

The  next  news  was  a  notice^  that  in  about  thirty-six  hours  the 
Censors  would  report  upon  my  case  to  the  Society,  and  that  I  might 
then  (if  I  desired  it)  appear  and  defend  myself.  To  this  I  an* 
swered,  that  the  subject  was  too  important  to  risk  its  defence  upon 
an  extemporaneous  discourse,  and  the  time  too  brief  to  enable'  me 
to  prepare  a  written  one ;  hence  I  reque%ted  to  be  allowed  until  the 
next  stated  meeting,  (three  months)  to  prepare  my  defence. 

The  last  communication  received,  was  a  copy  of  a  preamble  and 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Society,  charging,  that  while  acknow- 
ledging fealty  to  its  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  (which  as  I  said 
before,  contain  not  a  shadow  of  a  reference  to  homoeopathy,)  I  had 
been  practising  upon  an  ^'  exclusive  dogma,"  &c.,  for  two  years. 
This  was  followed  by  a  resolution,  that  in  so  doing,  I  had  forfeited 
my  right  to  membership,  &c. 

By  examining  the  summons,  you  will  see  how  the  society  makes 
out  its  '^exclusive  dogma,"  a  species  of  exclusivism  denied  and 
spumed  by  every  properly  educated  homoeopathic  physician. 

It  will  be  remembered,  too,  that  I  spent  two  years  in  examining, 
testing,  and  deciding  upon  the  merits  of  homoeopathy,  and  the  first 
public  act  after  deciding,  was  my  paper  of  resignation  to  the 
Society;  and  a  whole  month  after  that,  my  *^ reasons"  were  given 
in  your  Journal. 

To  this  last  act  of  the  Society  I  replied  by  protesting  against 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  false  accusation,  and  condemnation 
without  giving  a  proper  opportunity  for  defence,  of  an  individual 
who  was  not  a  member^  neither  had  been  one  for  more  than  half 
a  year. 

The  members  of  the  Society  doubtless  believe  they  have  done 
rightly ;  perhaps  I  would  have  assented  to  such  a  course  five  years 
ago,  for  I  then  cultivated  the  same  hostile  feeling  towards  homodo> 
{>atby,  and  would  have  felt  it  a  disgrace  to  have  been  thus  dealt 
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with.  Kow,  however,  I  know  I  was  wrong^  and  that  now  I  am 
right,  and  have  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  before  Him 
who  is  to  judge  both  parties.  And  instead  of  feeling  disgraced,  I 
feel  that  I  am  thereby  compensated  in  honor  and  good  wishes  from 
the  greatly  increased  number  of  individuals  who  have  been  unmis- 
takeably  benefited  by  my  change  in  practice.  For  I  am  now 
entirely  satisfied  that  my  success  in  the  treatment  of  disease  is 
greater  than  it  was  before,  and  greater  than  that  of  any  allopathic 
physieian  can  be« 

But  the  facts  of  the  case  are  simply  these,  that  after  I  had  honora- 
bly acquitted  myself  of  the  Society,  it  accused  me  falsely ;  would 
not  give  me  a  fair  opportunity  for  defence,  and  condemned  me  un* 
heard. 

The  correspondence  showing  in  detail  what  I  have  above  given  in 
abstract,  I  submit  for  publication. 

Bespectftdly  Yours, 

StLAB  S.  Brooks. 
Philadelphia,  2d  mo.,  5, 1856. 


No.  1. 
To  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society  : — 

Having  given  much  time,  and  close  attention  to  the  examination 
of  the  doctrine  of  cure  in  accordance  with  the  law  "  similiay  wniUr 
lue  curantur^  I  have  become  fully  convinced  that  it  is  the  best 
practical  guide  in  the  administration  of  medicines. 

In  all  other  respects,  my  views  correspond  with  the  essential  con- 
ditions of  membership  with  the  society;  but  if  the  treatment  of 
disease  according  to  this  law  be  not  deemed  consonant  with  the 
rights  of  members,  I  would  hereby  respectfully  beg  leave  to  tender 
my  resignation. 

Silas  S.  BnooEs. 

Philada.,  6th  mo.  18,  1855. 


No.  2. 

Philadelphia,  December  6,  1855. 
Board  of  Censors,  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society  :— 
Dr.  S.  S.  Brooks: 

Dear  Sir — I  am  directed  to  summon  you  to  appear  before  the 
Board  of  Censors  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society,  at 
the  office  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Biddle,  N.  E.  corner  <^  Spruce  and  Quince 
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Streets,  on  Tuesday  next,  December  11,  at  4  o'clock,  P.  M.,  there 
to  answer  a  charge  of  Tiolating  Section  first  of  Article  fourth  of 
the  Code  of  Ethics,  concerning  the  ^'  Daties  of  Physicians  to  each 
other,*'  &c ,  viz. :  ^^  But  no  one  can  he  considered  as  a  regular  prac- 
titioner, or  a  fit  associate  in  consultation,  whose  practice  is  based 
on  an  exclusive  dogma,  to  the  rejection  of  the  accumulated  expe- 
rience of  the  profession,  and  of  the  aids  actually  furnished  oy 
anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  and  organic  chemistry." 
By  order  of  the  President, 

Anthony  £•  Stockbr, 

No.  443  Walnut  Street, 
Secretary  of  Board  of  Censors. 


No.  8. 

Philadelphia,  12th  mo.  8,  1855. 

To  Anthony  E.  Stocknr,  M.  D., 

Secretary  of  Board  of  Censors  of  the  Philadelphia  County 

Medical  Society — 
Respected  Friend: — 

I  hereby  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  thy  note  of  the  6th  instant 
on  behalf  of  the  "  Board  of  Censors."  In  reply  to  which,  I  would 
respectfully  state  that  I  demur  to  obey  the  summons  of  the  ^'  Board" 
upon  the  following  grounds,  viz. : 

First.  That  previous  to  my  voluntary  paper  of  resignation  to  the 
County  Society  on  the  18th  of  6th  mo.  (June),  last,  I  had  done 
onlff  what  every  member  irill  aver  that  he  has  done^  i,  e.,  examined 
homoeopathy. 

Hence,  no  charge  can  be  brought  against  me  for  that,  which  will 
not  bear  with  equal  force  upon  every  individual  of  the  society. 

That  the  silence  of  said  society  with  regard  to  my  communication 
vp  to  this  period,  (several  meetings  having  intervened,)  amounts  to 
an  ailmisnoUj  that  the  practice  of  medicine  in  accordance  with  the 
homoeopathic  law,  is  not  tn(?onmfenf  with  the  ^^  rights  of  members." 

Further,  that  according  to  the  "By-Laws"  of  the  society,  no 
ttember  who  has  tendered  his  resignation,  paid  up  all  dues  owing 
from  him  to  said  society,  and  has  no  charges  penoing  against  him, 
can  be  considered  any  longer  in  connection ;  and  that  having  com- 
plied with  all  these  regulations,  no  charge  resting  against  me,  my 
membership  had  virtually  ceased  at  the  period  of  compliance.  I 
cannot  therefore  be  liable  to  be  summoned  by  the  Board  of  Censors 
till  they  can  prove  their  power  to  retain  members  against  their  willf 
and  contrary  to  the  express  words  of  the  By-Laws.  (See  By-Laws, 
Art.  V.  on  "Resignations.") 

I  am  therefore  a  member,  or  ni>t  a  member ;  if  a  memher^  the 
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**  admUsion"  forbids  my  liability  to  the  Board  of  Censors,  if  not  a 
member,  the  same  inference  holds,  of  course. 

Second.  That  I  have  not  violated  that  part  of  the  Fourth  Article 
of  the  "  Code  of  Ethics,"  quoted  in  thy  note :  Ftrstj  because  my 
practice  is  not  based  upon  an  ^^  exclusive  dogma,"  nor  do  I  reject 
any  portion  of  the  9ound^  valuable^  and  useful  experience  which 
has  accumulated  in  the  records  of  the  profession  from  its  earliest 
down  to  the  present  time ;  but  on  the  contrary,  base  all  my  prac- 
tice in  the  treatment  of  disease,  on  such  experience  only,  and 
rejecting  such  worthless  and  dangerous  errors  as  have  been  found 
to  have  done  great  mischief  to  the  people,  not  merely  by  failing  to 
cure  disease,  but  by  adding  new  evils  to  the  sum  of  human  suffering. 
Second.  It  is  not  true  that  I  reject  the  *^  aids  actually  furnished  by 
anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  and  organic  chemistry,"  but  on  the 
other  hand,  consider  all  these  branches  absolutely  indispensable  to 
the  successful  study  and  practice  of  medicine :  nor  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, can  any  individual  be  entitled  to  the  rank  of  a  phyai-* 
cian,  without  the  necessary  amount  of  knowledge  of  these  branches. 
Upon  such  a  charge,  therefore,  I  cannot  be  cited. 

Third,  That  the  only  point  upon  which  I  deviate  from  the  com- 
mon practice,  is  in  administering  medicines  to  the  sick  according  to 
the  principle  implied  in  the  words,  similia  similibus  eurantur^  a  law 
based  upon  sound  experience,  and  demonstrated  by  innumerable 
experiments  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  which  experiments  have  been 
conducted  by  a  host  of  thoroughly  qualified  physicians,  accom- 
plished in  all  the  learning  and  science  that  pertain  to  our  calling. 

Fourth.  That  if  the  charge  implied  in  thy  note  is  intended  to 
apply  to  the  advocates  of  this  system,  and  to  myself  as  one  of 
them,  it  is  clearly  contrary  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  inasmuch  as 
their  numerous  and  valuable  publications  on  the  various  branches  of 
medical  science,  prove  it  to  be  unfounded;  and  the  course  of  educa- 
tion in  their  institutions  differing  in  no  way  as  to  the  branches 
taught  by  the  usual  chairs,  from  all  other  medical  colleges  of  re- 
spectable standing,  save  in  the  one  point  above  noted. 

If,  however,  notwithstanding  what  I  have  here  set  forth,  the 
society  desire  to  challenge  me  upon  the  charges  made  in  thy  note, 
I  respectfully  submit,  that  in  accordance  with  the  universal  and 
ancient  custom  of  all  learued  and  scientific  bodies,  I  should  have 
been  summoned  to  defend  in  a  Thesis  before  the  assembled  members^ 
the  principles  which  I  profess,  and  am  willing  to  maintain. 

Then  it  should  be  their  undoubted  right  to  refute  what  they  may 
deem  erroneous,  and  in  case  of  their  failing  to  do  so,  they  would 
be  bound  to  accept  well  authenticated  discoveries  and  usefol  im- 

Srovements,  though  they  should  differ  from,  or  throw  new  light  upon 
efective  and  injurious  practice,  however  firmly  established  by  age,  or 
tolerated  only  by  common  and  thoughtless  usage. 
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Sttbmitting  these  reasons  for  refusing  to  comply  with  a  summons 
which  I  mast  be  allowed  to  consider  irregular  and  unauthorized 
upon  the  premises, 

I  remain,  most  respectfully, 

SiLAB  S.  Brooks, 
474  Vine  Street,  above  Thirteenth. 


No.  4. 

Philadelphia,  January  14,  1856. 
Dr.  S.  S.  Brooks  : 

Dear  Sir — Agreeably  to  Article  6th  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  inform 
you  that  the  Board  of  Censors  will  present  their  report  upon  the 
charge  preferred  against  you  of  a  violation  of  the  Code  of  Ethics, 
at  the  next  stated  meeting  of  the  society.  This  meeting  will  be 
held  in  the  Hall  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  (Hospital  Building, 
Spruce  above  Eighth,)  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  January  16,  1856, 
at  8^  o'clock.  You  will  then,  should  you  so  desire  it,  have  an  op- 
portunity of  being  heard  in  your  defence,  and  in  maintenance  of 
the  peculiar  theory  you  have  espoused. 

Respectfully,  yours,  &c., 

Anthony  E.  Stocker, 

Secretary  of  Board  of  Censors. 


No.  6. 
Philadelphia,  1st  mo.  15, 1856. 

To  Dr.  A.  E.  Stocker  : 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Censors  of  the 
Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society : 

Respected  Friend — Thy  note  of  yesterday,  giying  information 
that  my  case  is  to  go  before  the  society  at  the  meeting  which  will 
occur  to-morrow,  was  received  last  evening. 

In  answer,  I  would  refer  to  my  former  communication  to  the 
Censors,  in  which  I  express  the  doubts  existing  in  my  own  mind 
concerning  my  present  membership  with  the  County  Society,  and 
consequently,  its  right  to  arraign  me  upon  any  subject  whatever. 

But  if  the  society  still  considers  me  a  member,  and  desires  to 
prosecute  its  accusation  against  me,  I  will  cheerfully  appear  before 
It,  provided  a  reasonable  time  is  allowed  for  preparing  my  defence. 
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The  time  now  allotted  is  about  a  dnj  and  a-balf,  a  period  entirely 
too  short  to  prepare  a  defence  that  should  do  jnstice  to  all  parties. 
The  importance  of  the  subject  is  too  deep  to  admit  of  a  satisfactory 
defence  being  made  in  an  extemporaneous  dtscourse. 

Therefore  I  respectfully  decline  making  any  defence  upon  so 
short  a  notice ;  but  would  hereby  request  that  when  the  Censors 
report  my  case,  they  also  state  my  desire  to  defend  and  maintain 
my  cause ;  and  that  I  be  allowed  until  the  next  stated  meeting  in 
4th  mo.,  (April)  next,  to  prepare  that  defence. 

Respectfully  thine, 

Silas  S^  Brooks. 


No.  6. 

Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society. 

Philadelphia,  January  22, 1856« 
Dr.  Silas  S.  Brooks  : 

Dear  Sir — I  have  the  unpleasant  duty  assigned  me  of  oommunt- 
eating  to  you  the  following  extracts  from  the  proceeding  of  the 
Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society^  at  it»  stated  meeting,  held 
January  16,  1856. 

At  a  stated  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical 
Society y  held  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  January  16,  1856,  the  Board 
of  Censors  submitted  their  report  upon  the  charge  preferred  against 
Dr.  Silas  S.  Brooks  of  having  violated  the  Code  of  Ethics. 

Whereupon,  the  following  Preamble  and  Resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted,  viz. : 

Whereas^  Silas  S.  Brooks^  M.  D.,  a  member  of  this  Society,  has 
publicly  avowed  his  adhesion  to  an  exclusive  dogma  as  the  basis  of 
his  practice,  in  violation  of  Article  4^A,  Section  l«t,  of  the  Code  of 
Ethics  of  this  society. 

^  And  whereas^  in  a  pamphlet  recently  issued  and  drculated  bj 
him,  he  makes  known  that  ne  had  been  practising  medicine  upon  an 
exclusive  dogma  for  two  years  previously,  whUe  professing  fealty  to 
the  Constitution  and  Code  of  Ethics  of  this  Society. 

Resolvedy  that  Silas  S.  BrookSy  M.  2).,  has  f off  cited  his  member^ 
shiv  in  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Socii  ty^  and  that  from 
ana  after  the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  he  is  no  longer  a  member 
of  this  Society. 

Resolved^  That  the  Secretary  furnish  him  with  a  copy  of  the  Pre-^ 
amble  and  Resolution  adopted  in  his  case,  and  notify  that  he  is  no 
longer  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society. 

Extract  from  the  Minutes. 
Attest^  Anthont  B.  Stookbr, 

Beeordiiig  Secretary. 
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No.  7 

Philadelphia,  2d  mo.  6»  1856. 
"  A.  E.  Stockbr,  M.  D.  : 

"Secretary of  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society: 

Respected  Friend — I  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Preamble  and 
Resolution  of  the  Society  in  relation  to  myself. 

But  I  do^  and  always  havo,  considered  myself  as  placed  tffithotU 
the  pale  of  said  Society  by  my  act  of  resignation,  dated  6th  mo.  18, 
1855,  and  this  last  act  of  that  body  deciaing  the  condition  or  pro- 
vision on  which  my  resignation  was  to  take  effect,  has  confirmed  my 
opinion. 

I  must  therefore  declare  that  I  view  the  non-acceptance  of  my 
resignation,  and  the  course  porsned  by  the  Society,  as  arrogant  and 
unjust ;  being  nothing  less  than  an  odsumed  right  to  falsely  accuse 
and  condemn  an  individual  who  was  not  now^  nor  had  been  a  mem 
ber  for  more  than  six  months. 

Hence  I  most  emphatically  protest  against  such  proceedings,  and 
request  that  this  action  on  my  part  be  made  known  to  the  Society, 
and  that  this  protestation  be  entered  upon  its  minutes. 

Very  respectfully, 

Silas  S.  Brooks." 


EDITORIAL  REMARKS. 


(jkntlemea  of  the  ^^  Philadelphia  Oounty  Medical  Society,"  we 
hail  another  of  your  overt  acts  against  homoeopathy,  as  chronicled 
in  the  foregoing  pages.  It  forms  an  excellent  appendix  to  tho 
famous  ^^  Atlee  Resolution,"  that  which  redounded  so  much  to  the 
praise  of  genius,  learning,  and  liberality  among  you«  These  con* 
summate  strokes  of  skilAiI  strategy  cannot  fail  to  uproot  homce<H 
pathy,  and  establish,  by  a  vast  pre*eminenoe,  your  right  to  hav9 
and  to  hold,  control  and  direct,  all  sick  people,  and  the  fees  which 
they  should  pay,  their  medical  treatment  and  the  orthodoxy  of 
their  speedy  recovery  or  early  death.  This  must  needs  be  so  at 
your  head  quartern.  Here  are  your  fortifications,  your  corps  of 
reserve,  your  temple,  the  ^gis  of  your  high  priesthood,  the  stole  of 
your  sophists.  Your  whole  strength  is  therefore  here.  But,  gen- 
tlemen, weak  points  are  to  be  found  in  the  best  defended  fortifica- 
tions, and  scraps  of  drivelling  nonsense  under  cover  of  the  most 
poflftpous  ceremonials  I  am  obliged,  and  to  be  candid,  not  at  all 
•orry,  to  assert  that  your  present  w\f^  appear  to  be  a  most  happy 
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fllastration  in  point  Yon  snppofle,  doabtless,  you  haye  gained  a 
great  Tictorj  over  Dr.  Brooks  ;  bnt  you  are  very  mach  mistaken. 
That  quiet,  thoughtful,  unassuming,  but  determined  student  has  a 
decided  victory  over  you,  in  a  word,  has  proved  by  far  '^  too  many 
for  you."  While  he  was  one  of  your  own  ranks,  he  was  confessedly 
as  zealous  as  any  of  you  in  condemning  homoeopathy  before  he 
had  examined  it.  Still  circumstances, — which  often  make  men  and 
decide  the  fate  of  empires  by  their  all  powerful  sway— convinced  him 
that  a  subject  or  system  which  can  count  its  thousands  of  scholars  and 
thinkers  as  learned  and  profound  as  most  of  you,  and  some  of  them 
.at  least  perhaps  a  little  marej  of  men  of  noble  name,  in  the  highest 
station  to  which  men  can  aspire  among  their  fellows,  deserved  moi^ 
serious  treatment  than  to  be  put  aside  with  that  expression  which 
has  always  been  the  index  denoting  the  mental  capacity  of  * 

**  Sach  as  haTe  lodging  in  their  head 
That's  to  be  let  unfurnished." 

— ^^  0,  there  i$  nothing  in  it.'* — This  we  may  call  the  dunce's  ready 
reason.  Thus  impressed  by  the  great  facts  transpiring  daily  about 
him.  Dr.  Brooks  quietly  commences  a  series  of  experiments  by  which 
alone  he  could  fairly  deny  or  assert  the  truth  of  homoeopathy,  and 
the  only  mode  by  which  any  system  of  medical  treatment  can  be 
fairly  tested.  After  two  years^  patient  and  careful  investigation, 
be  arrives  at  the  irresistible  conclusion  that  homoeopathy  is  an  im- 
provement, at  least,  on  his  regular  mode  of  practice,  and  that  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  he  must  adopt  it  for 
the  sake  of  truth  and  humanity.  After  his  resolve  is  formed,  the 
cost  counted,  and  that  measure  of  little  obloquy  which  small  souk 
never  fail  to  turn  to  the  greatest  account,  fully  estimated,  his  first 
overt  act  is  to  offer  his  resignation  with  his  simple,  but  very  cogent 
reasons  for  the  change.  But  what  is  your  course  t  Why,  a  childish, 
silly,  ridiculous  attempt  to  perpetrate  an  act  of  school-boy  revenge  I 
You  are  silent,  and  in  six  months  after  his  resignation  you  pretend 
to  expel  him : — While  you  skulk  with  cowardice  from  his  open  and 
nnmistakeable  challenge : — an  act  which  no  learned  body  has  ever 
been  guilty  of  before,  under  like  circumstances.  ^^JSxpeUing"  in 
Philadelphia,  methinks,  seems  to  be  the  only  substitute  for  the  stake 
and  the  faggot,  the  rack  and  the  dungeon  of  other  days  and  other 
lands,  when  the  course  of  inquiry  is  to  be  checked,  the  march  of 
science  impeded.    But  despotism  is  apt  ye(  dead,  and  the  h^U  of 
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the  narrow-minded  bigot  yawns  still  with  open  mouth  as  wide  as 
ever.  But  "a  fig  for  it,"  for  your  "expulsion,"  and  for  your  frown ! 
Truth  will  flourish  while  you  are  living,  and  your  Hades  open,  and 
will  triumph  when  you  are  dead,  and  it  filled  up  with  the  rubbish 
and  filth  flung  out  from  a  renovated  and  progressive  community. 
But  you  are  not  so  silly  as  to  suppose  you  had  any  power  to  expel 
])r.  Brooks  six  months  after  he  honorably  resigned  from  among  you  7 
Tour  attempt  is  more  effete  than  the  smallest  homoaopathio  dose  on. 
record.  You  rise  up  in  a  fury  and  kick  a  man  down  stairs  after  his 
very  shadow  has  faded  from  your  premises  for  months !  You  have 
made  blundering  work  of  it,  certainly.  And  now,  why  do  you 
"  expel,"  or  why  do  you  go  through  the  farce  of  this  "  thundering" 
anathema  7  Because  he  spent  two  years  in  testing  the  efficacy  of  an 
improved  mode  of  medical  practice,  and  found  that  he  could 
honestly  adopt  it.  Very  well,  you  kn^w  homoeopathy  is  all  wrong^ 
don't  you  7  Yes,  you  do.  Very  well :  how  do  you  know  it  7  Is  it 
because  Professor  Simpson  has  said  it  was  7  is  it  because  Dr.  Paris 
has  declared  it  was  7  is  it  because  Mr.  Wakley  hnss  houted  it  was  7 
And  because  the  saying,  the  declaration,  and  the  shout,  have  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  and  been  ^^  edited^  corrected^  and  improved^'' — just  on 
the  title-page^  you  know — on  this  side  7  And  you  can  see  that  all 
this  amounts  to  a  demonstration  that  "  there  is  nothing  in  it  !''  Or 
is  it  because  you  have  conducted  an  equal  number  of  careful  experi- 
ments with  Dr.  B.,  and  treated  as  many  patients  homoeopathically  7 
If  so,  you  should  be  all  "expelled."  Or  have  you  decided  against 
the  system  by  merelj  reading  the  words  ^tWZza  similibus  curanturf 
This  you  have  done;  for  you  have  never  made  further  trial  or 
further  investigation,  and  therefore  you  know  not  what  you  do. 
You  all  know  mathematics  7  of  course  you  doy — from  Euclid's  Ele- 
ments to  the  Integral  Calculus, — and  would  you  not  think  him  a 
very  sensible  fellow,  who  by  just  reading  over  the  axioms  and  pos- 
tulates, would  say,  "  there's  nothing  in  it.*'  Or  he  who,  after  he 
has  delved  at  the  first  and  second  declension  of  his  Latin  Grammar, 
blusters  out,  "  damn  homo^'  "  there's  nothing  in  it."  Gentlemen, 
I  am  much  obliged  to  you ;  these  acts  of  yours  have  done  more  for 
Dr.  Brooks  and  homoeopathy  than  you  intended. 

Your  friend  and  well  wisher, 

J.  F.  Gkaet. 
47 
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MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHINa. 

DR.  FfeniBS'  BBVnW. 

In  the  February  number  of  the  North  American  Homoeopathic 
Journal,  we  haye  been  favored  with  a  short  notice  of  a  translatiop 
of  Tessier's  little  work  on  the  treatment  of  pneumonia,  published  hj 
that  veteran  of  homoeopathic  literature  in  this  country,  Wm.  Radde, 
Esq.  After  paying  us  a  handsome  compliment  for  our  labors  in 
the  field  of  homoeopathy,  the  writer  of  this  review.  Dr.  Peters,  takes 
occasion  to  give  us  a  friendly  dig  under  the  fifth  rib,  to  which  we 
wish  to  return  another  friendly  dig  in  the  same  sensitive  spot  by 
way  of  acknowledgment. 

In  the  first  place,  we  wish  to  state,  that  we  object  to  being  held 
responsible  for  the  mistakes  of  our  printer.  We  have  examined  our 
translation,  and  find  that  it  is  only  in  two  instances  that  the  word 
bronchophony  is  printed  bronchotomy ;  in  all  the  other  cases,  some 
thirty  or  forty,  it  is  printed  correctly.  The  reviewer  should  not 
have  made  it  appear  as  though  a  typographical  error  was  chargeable 
to  our  own  ignorance  of  the  subject.  But  the  reviewer  may  have 
been  so  much  pleased  with  the  opportunity  of  making  a  show  of 
erudition,  that  he  probably  could  not  prevail  upon  himself  to  forego 
tlie  chance  here  afforded  him. 

But  here  comes  an  awful  piece  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  Dr. 
Hempel,  and  Dr.  Peters  takes  great  care  to  proclaim  it  to  the 
world  with  a  tremendous  flourish  of  rude  declamation,  which  looks 
more  like  the  bombastic  gasconade  of  an  inflated  egotist  than  the 
just  criticism  of  a  philosophical  lover  of  truth.  If  this  diatribe 
were  not  found  printed  in  a  respectable  journal,  of  which  Dr.  E.  E. 
Marcy  is  the  leading  editor,  we  might  feel  disposed  to  overlook  it ; 
but  inasmuch  as,  in  such  honorable  company,  we  do  not  wish  to  be 
paraded  before  the  world  as  an  ignoramus  by  our  critic,  in  whose 
wisdom  as  a  physician  we  have  not  near  as  much  confidence  as  he 
himself  has,  we  will  take  the  liberty  of  showing  him,  for  his  own 
benefit,  we  trust,  that,  before  he  undertakes  to  cut  a  grand  swell  as 
a  critic,  he  will  have  to  do  something  more  than  to  pile  up  a  lot  of 
medical  terms  in  his  memory,  where  they  are  no  more  nor  less  than 
a  heap  of  rubbishy  and  that  he  will  have,  above  aU  things,  to  cast  a 
glance  into  the  inmost  philosophy  of  the  phenomena  of  disease,  for 
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tho  correct  apperception  and  appreciation  of  which  mere  book- 
learning  is  an  insufficient  and  unsafe  guide,  as  it  has  proved  to  be 
in  Dr.  Peters'  ease. 

Our  critic  takes  us  to  task  for  having  rendered  the  French  term 
^^9ouffle**  by  *•  bellows*  sound;"  if  we  had  said,  "blowing  sound," 
he  would  have  been   satisfied.     Our  critic  deals  in  words,  not  in 
ideas,   as  we  will  presently  show  him.     Tessier  uses  the  word 
<<  souffle"   indiscriminately  for  the   acoustic  signs   characterising 
organic  diseases  of  the  heart  as  well  as  for  the  abnormal  sounds 
occurring  in  pneumonia.     His  9th  case  is  a  case  of  pneumonia 
complicated  with   organic   affection  of  the  heart.    Originally  the 
patient  was  admitted  in  the  hospital  for  heart-disease,  one  of  the 
symptoms  of  which,  as  recorded  by  Tessier,  was :  ^^Souffle  tres-manu 
feste  et  rude^  au  premier  temp9y*  which  means  in  English,  we  sup- 
pose:  Manifest  or  distinct  and  harsh  blowing-sound,  during  the 
first  movement     The  next  day  the  patient  was   attacked  with 
pneumonia,  the  physical  signs  of  which,  according  to  Tessier's  own 
statement,  were    entirely  wanting,   when    the  patient  was  first 
examined  subsequently  to  the  examination  for  heart-disease.  Tessier's 
words  are :  "  la  percussion  et  Vau9cuUation  ne  dounent  encore  d  ce 
moment  aucun  signe/'  no  signs  are  as  yet  revealed  by  percussion  or 
auscultation.    Tessier  uses  the  words  "  souffle''  or  "  bruit  de  souffle^* 
(blowing-noise)  indiscriminately,  and  we  have  further  shown  that  he 
applies  the  word  ^^ souffle''  indiscriminately  to  the  abnormal  sounds 
occurring  in   diseases   of  the  heart,  and  to  the  abnormal  sounds 
occurring  in  pneumonia.    Why  ?    Because  Tessier  is  a  philosopher, 
a  man  of  a  thinking  and  reasoning  brain,  who  loves  the  idea  first 
and  the  word  next,  differently  from  our  critic,  who  first  hugs  the 
letter  and  seems  ignorant  of  the  living  thought  conveyed  by  this 
dead  symbol.    But  we  feel  disposed  to  return  good  for  evil,  and 
teach  our  critic  a  lesson  in  auscultation,  which  may  be  of  use  to 
him  hereafter.    Previously,  however,  let  us  inform  him  that,  be« 
tween  bellows'-sound  and  blowing  sound,  there  may  not  possibly  be 
any  difference,  and  that,  if  there  be  a  difference,  it  is  only  a  dif- 
ference in  quantity,  not  in   essence.    We  have  used  the   term 
bellows'-sound  instead  of   blowbg-sound ;   1,  simply  because  we 
valued  the  fact  expressed,  more  than  the  name ;  2,  because  in  the 
original  text  no  distinction  is  made  between  ttie  two ;  and  8,  be- 
eanse  the  difference  between  the  one  and  the  other  is  more  apparent 
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than  real,  and  often  no  greater  than  the  difference  between  tweedle- 
dum and  tweedle-dee. 

We  have  promised  Dr.  Peters  a  lesson  in  auscultation ;  here  it  is ; 
we  proffer  it  to  him  for  the  sake  of  auld  lang  syne,  and  in  order  to 
help  him  digest  the  raw  materials  which  he  piles  up  in  his  memory 
and  in  his  note-books,  without  sufficiently  assimilating  them  to  his 
inner  reason.  The  lesson  which  we  wish  to  teach  our  critic  is  this: 
that  the  blowing  sounds  which  are  heard  in  valvular  disease  of  the 
heart  and  the  blowing  sounds  which  are  heard  in  pneumonia,  origi- 
nate in  the  same  cause,  are  the  same  in  essence,  and  only  differ 
quantitatively  not  qualitatively.  When  the  healthy  lungs  draw  in 
the  air,  this  gas  flashes  through  the  air-cells  and  is  then  expelled  again 
in  a  regular,  uniform  manner,  which  process  is  accompanied  by  Cer- 
tain noises,  or  murmurs,  but  during  which  the  blowing  sounds  which 
are  heard  in  pneumonia,  are  entirely  wanting.  What  are  these  blow- 
ing-sounds, or  souffle,  as  the  French  term  them  ?  We.will  explain. 
When  the  lung  is  inflamed,  the  air,  instead  of  flashing  through  the 
air-cells,  remains  confined  in  the  larger  brouchial  tubes,  and  it  is  the 
expulsion  of  this  air,  which  takes  place  with  an  unnatural  or  exce9- 
sive  effort,  that  gives  rise  to  the  blowing  noise ;  hence  it  is  heard 
most  distinctly,  and  frequently  only,  during  an  expiration,  and  ceases 
again  as  soon  as  the  inflammation  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  is 
removed.  What  causes  these  blowing  sounds  in  valvular  disease  of 
the  heart  ?  Let  us  see.  In  a  healthy  heart,  where  the  orifices  are 
exactly  covered  by  their  valves,  these  latter  are  raised  sufficiently, 
at  every  contraction  of  the  heart,  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the 
current  of  blood,  and  the  air  which  is  expelled  from  the  inner  heart 
simultaneously  with  the  blood,  is  so  intimately  mixed  up  with  this  fluid 
that  its  passage  out  of  the  heart  is  not  perceived  by  the  external 
ear.  Sut  when  the  valve  is  shortened  or  entirely  obliterated,  the 
case  is  different ;  then  atmospheric  air  in  a  free  state  is  expelled 
ft-om  the  heart  at  each  contraction,  and  it  is  the  passage  of  this  air 
through  the  uncovered  orifice  of  the  heart  that  causes  the  blowing 
Bound,  which  the  French  likewise  term  souffle,  and  which  is  some- 
times so  harsh  that  it  has  been  compared  to  the  blowing  sound 
occasioned  by  a  pair  of  bellows  when  the  air  is  forced  out  of  them. 
Hence  it  will  be  perceived,  that  in  either  case,  in  the  case  of  the 
diseased  heart  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  inflamed  lung,  the  abnormal 
sound  is  occasioned  by  the  expulsion  of  the  air  contained  in  the 
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interior  of  the  organs,  and  that  the  difference  which  may  exist  be- 
tween the  souffle  of  the  heart,  and  that  of  the  lung,  is  owing  to  the 
difference  existing  between  the  acting  forces,  and  the  structural 
tissues  of  the  expelling  organs.  The  heart  contracts  four  times  to 
the  lungs  once,  and  this  alone  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  blowing 
noise  heard  in  the  lungs  cannot  be  as  intense  as  that  heard  in  the 
heart.  The  difference  in  favor  of  the  heart  cannot  be  overcome  by 
the  larger  volume  of  air  expelled  from  the  bronchial  tubes ;  although 
it  must  be  evident  to  every  intelligent  reader  of  these  few  lines,  that 
the  valvular  disease  may  be  so  rudimentary,  that  the  blowing  sound 
occasioned  by  the  passage  of  air  through  the  valvular  orifice,  is  not 
near  as  distinct  as  the  blowing  noises  heard  in  the  bronchial  tubes. 

We  will  not  extend  these  remarks  any  farther.  They  are  sufS- 
cient  to  show  that  Dr.  Peters  has  made  a  mountain  out  of  a  mole- 
hill. But  we  now  wish  to  ask,  in  our  turn :  What  becomes  of  Dr. 
Peters'  sneering  remark:  *^none  but  one  entirely  unpractised  in 
the  physical  examination  of  the  chest,  could  have  committed  so  great 
and  serious  a  blunder,  as  to  locate  a  sound,  which  is  only  heard  in 
valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  in  an  inflamed  lung.''  This  phrase 
would  lead  us  to  infer  that  no  abnormal  sounds  are  heard  in  an 
inflamed  lung.  Where  else  then  aire  they  heard?  We  have  no 
desire  ever  to  become  guilty  of  the  real  ignorance  which  is  covered 
by  this  pretentious  assumption  of  learning.  Auscultation  and  per- 
cussion are  desirable  auxiliaries  to  diagnosis,  when  handled  by  en- 
lightened physicians,  who  prefer  ideas  and  genuine  facts  to  sounding 
terms ;  but  when  pressed  into  the  service  of  such  unphilosophical 
minds  as  our  critic,  they  become  a  system  of  empty  technicalities 
which  do  well  enough  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar  as  a  deceitful  garb 
for  learned  ignorance,  but  are  utterly  powerless  to  elevate  the  pro- 
fessional mind  into  the  light  of  higher  and  brighter  truth. 

Feeling  in  a  mood  to  criticise,  we  may  as  well  advert  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  Dr.  Peters  treats  diseases  homoeopathically.  In  the 
February  number  of  the  North  American  Homoeopathic  Journal, 
we  find  an  article  entitled  "  On  fatty  diseases  of  the  hearty*'  by  Dr. 
Peters.  This  article  is  an  importation,  in  a  condensed  form,  from 
British  soil,  together  with  all  the  alloeopathic  absurdities  and  crudi- 
ties with  which  the  original  composition  is  tainted.  Under  the  head 
of  "  Diet^'*  for  instance,  the  patient  is  advised  to  use  pepper,  mus- 
tard, salt  and  Worcester  sauce,  in  order  to  aid  digestion.     This  is 
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a  good  old  English  and  tmiversallj  recommended  alloeopathic  faBbion^ 
recommended  by  Dr.  Ghambers,  and,  upon  his  authoritj,  by  his 
American  imitator^  Dr.  Peters.  We  do  not  object  to  nsages  like 
these,  but  how  does  such  treatment  agree  with  the  use  of  homoeo- 
pathic doses?  How  do  these  quantities  of  pepper,  mustard,  salt  and 
Worcester  sauce  agree  with  the  nuz  vomica  which  Dr.  Peters  pre- 
scribes as  an  accompaniment  to  these  condiments  7  Is  the  reader 
to  understand  that  the  nux  is  to  be  taken  in  teaspoonful  doses  stirred 
in  a  mixture  of  pepper,  mustard,  salt  and  Worcester  sauce  ?  This 
is  a  species  of  homoeopathy  which  may  be  acceptable  to  the  most 
inveterate  advocate  of  alloeopathy,  but  which  cannot  but  be  rejected 
by  all  the  thoughtful  and  enlightened  friends  of  our  cause. 

8pirit  of  Hahnemann  !  what  a  treatment  is  here  proposed  in  the 
name  of  homoeopathy !  A  morbid  process  is  set  up  in  the  organism,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  substance  of  the  heart  degenerates  and  is 
in  a  measure  transformed  into  fat.  This  is  a  purely  dynamic  process 
which  Dr.  Peters  wishes  to  meet  by  converting  the  human  body  into 
a  chemical  laboratory,  and  saturating  it  with  liquor-potassa  in 
drachm  doses,  three  times  a  day.  It  will  remove  the  fat,  says  he, 
at  the  rate  of  from  seven  to  ten  pounds  per  week.  So  it  will,  but 
what  will  it  substitute  in  the  place  7  How  does  it  affect  the  morbid 
process  in  consequence  of  which  the  fat  is  formed  7  By  the  time 
that  your  liquor  potassa  has  effected  any  sensible  reduction  of  the 
fatty  matter,  the  digestive  functions  will  either  have  become  so  im- 
paired or  so  utterly  ruined  that  the  use  of  your  chemical  solvent  will 
have  to  be  discontinued.  And  now  watch  the  reaction  that  is  going 
to  set  in,  if  a  reaction  be  still  possible  in  an  organism  so  enfeebled 
by  violent  drugging.  The  fat  will  form  again  worse  than  ever,  and 
your  patient  may  become  the  victim  of  your  indiscretions.  This 
same  remark  applies  to  your  other  drugs,  your  iodine^prcparations 
in  particular.  We  know  very  well  that  poisonous  doses  of  iodine 
will  emaciate  an  organism ;  but  this  is  no  curative  action ;  it  is  a 
simple  drug-effect,  which,  if  it  were  to  be  continued  in  the  organism, 
would  either  destroy  the  patient's  lift),  or  deveicpe  a  permanent 
cachexia.  Any  reaction  against  such  excessive  drugging,  provided 
a  reaction  be  still  possible,  would  undoubtedly  be  adverse  to  your 
patient. 

We  admire  that  sapient  advice,  ^'  as  the  pancreatic  juice  has  much 
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to  do  with  the  solotioii  and  absorption  of  fat,  remedioB  which  limit 
the  secretion  of  this  fluid  may  be  used,  such  as  tannic-acid,  &c. 

Dr.  Peters  must  undoubtedly  be  allowed  the  liberty  of  being  be* 
guiled  by  the  desire  of  exhibiting  a  little  adventitious  learning,  into 
all  sorts  of  extravagant  and  fanciful  statements.  But  how  can  he, 
unless  he  has  grown  stark-mad,  or  is  willing  to  profess  himself  igno- 
rant of  the  first  principles  of  homoeopathy,  advise  such  unmeaning 
balderdash  as  is  contained  in  the  lines  we  have  quoted  7  Does  he 
not  know  that  the  cardinal  distinction  between  homoeopathy  and 
alloeopathy  is  this  great  and  beautiful  fact,  that  homoeopathy  holds 
the  physiological  laws  and  relations  of  the  organism  not  only  sacred 
and  inviolable,  but  absolutely  beyond  the  reach  of  human  power  ? 
What  is  it  that  damns,  absolutely  damns  the  alloe  spathic  method 
of  treatment  in  the  eyes  of  all  good  and  thinking  men  7  It  is  this, 
that  the  alloeopathic  physician,  blinded  by  his  pride  and  apparently 
unconscious  of  the  existence  of  supreme  laws  which  regulate  every 
function  of  the  living  organism  in  a  manner  that  man's  coarse  hands 
should  never  have  interfered  with,  sets  himself  up  as  the  chief 
manager  and  director  of  the  organic  movements  of  the  body; 
whereas  the  homoeopathic  physician  simply  comes  forward  as  an 
humble  minister  of  the  all* wise  First  (7aii«e,and,  without  interfering 
in  any  shape  or  way,  with  the  movements  of  the  living  body,  which 
are  absolutely,  and  necessarily  always  will  and  must  be  above  man's 
control,  he  simply  addresses  himself  to  the  disease  which  has  invaded 
the  organism,  and,  by  specifically  appropriate  means,  frees  this  latter 
from  the  presence  of  the  disturber.  Dr.  Peters  proposes  to  renew 
^the  old  game  of  alloeopathic  brag  and  bombast.  Out  with  this  old 
blood,  says  the  alloeopath  to  his  trusty  lancet ;  expel  me  these  impure 
humors,  is  his  bidding  to  some  cherished  purgative;  get  me  these 
glands  to  secrete  a  quart  of  fluid  per  day,  is  his  command  to  his 
immortal  Mercury.  And  here  comes  Dr.  Peters,  a  pretended 
homoeopath,  who  has  no  hesitation  to  follow  the  example  of  these 
illuBtrious  ignoramuses,  and  to  positively  advise  tho  administration  of 
tannic  aoicl,  in  order  to  limit  the  secretion  of  the  pancreatic  juice* 
Little  did  the  Creator  dream,  when  he  formed  the  pancreas,  that  iti 
secretory  functions  would  one  day  have  to  be  checked  by  Dr.  Peters 
and  tannic  acid. 

We  have  no  objection  to  such  treatment  being  pursued  by  any 
body  who  prefers  quantities  of  sounding  brass  and  shining  tinsel  to 
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the  pure  gold  of  truth  ;  but  we  do  object  to  having  such  treatment 
paraded  before  the  world  in  a  respectable  journal  as  homoeopathic. 
So  far  from  being  homoeopathic  to  the  disease  which  this  treatment 
is  proposed  for,  we  will  take  the  liberty  of  informing  our  readers 
that  it  is  no  more  nor  less  than  a  specimen  of  the  chemical  alterative 
treatment,  which  has  now  become  all  the  rage,  under  the  patronage 
of  Liebig  &  Co.,  and  that  we  look  upon  this  species  of  treatment 
not  only  as  insufficient,  but  as  eminently  injudicious  and  injurious. 

Unfortunately  the  provocation  for  introducing  such  illusions  into 
the  bosom  of  our  school,  are  great,  very  great.  When  we  look  at 
the  mass  of  childish  and  disgusting  rubbish  which  Hering,  Mure, 
and  others,  are  piling  up  in  the  name,  yea  as  the  very  soul  and  body 
of  Homoeopathy,  we  cannot  wonder  that  unphilosophical  and  in- 
cautious minds  should  fly  from  her  altogether,  as  from  a  lifeless 
chimera.  Between  the  two  extremes  of  baseless  fancy  and  gross 
materialism,  the  genuine  science  of  Homoeopathy  would  undoubtedly 
perish,  if  her  footstool  were  not  guarded  by  the  angel  of  truth  in 
the  inmost  sanctuary  of  nature. 

CHARLES  J.  HEMPEL,  M.  D. 


HOMEOPATHIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

[From  the  Chicago  Democratic  Press.] 

Semi-Annual  Meeting  and  Grand  Festival  of  the  "  Northern  lUi- 
note  Homoeopathic  Medical  AssocitUion" 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  Elgin, 
on  Tuesday,  January  1st;  Dr.  E.  A.  Guilbert,  President,  in  the 
chair,  and  Dr.  D.  A.  Colton,  of  Chicago,  acting  as  Secretary.  The- 
attendance  was  numerous,  and  the  general  proceedings  were  charac- 
terized by  zeal,  ability,  and  good  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  members. 

JThe  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  to  membership  in  the 
Association,  viz. :  Doctors  W.  C.  Barker,  of  Waukegan ;  Jeremiah 
Green,  of  Rockford  ;  G.  W.  Chittenden,  of  Janesville,  Wisconsin  ; 
J.  S.  P.  Lord,  of  Batavia;  M.  D.  Coe,  of  St.  Charles;^  S.  B.  Wil- 
liams,  of  Freeport ;  C.  A.  Drake,  of  Rockford ;  Henry  R.  Stiles  of 
Galena,  and  D.  S.  Smith,  of  Chicago.  Professor  H.  P.  Gatchell, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. A  very  interesting  case  of  poisoning  from  the  scrapings  of 
matches  (phosphorus),  with  the  treatment  of  the  same,  translated 
from  the  German  publication  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Jaegar,  of  Waukegan, 
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was  read  by  that  gentleman,  and  many  other  interesting  cases  were 
reported  by  Drs.  Lord,  Ludlam,  Barker,  Jaegar  and  others. 

Professor  Gatchell,  of  the  Western  Homoeopathic  College  at 
Cleveland,  being  introdaced  to  the  Association  by  the  President, 
delivered  a  short  address  on  the  subject  of  establishing  a  HomGso- 
pathic  Medical  College  at  Chicago.  He  opposed  sach  a  movement, 
not  from  a  spirit  of  rivalry,  but  because  he  desired  to  have  a  few 
^oo<2  .schools,  rsCther  than  many  j^oorones;  and  he  thought  that 
multiplying  colleges  too  fast,  would,  by  dividing  the  patronage, 
tend  to  their  weakness  and  inefficiency  ;  whereas,  the  concentration 
of  patronage  upon  a  smaller  number,  would  tend  to  their  improve- 
ment, and,  consequently,  to  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  homoeopa- 
thy,  which  was  all  he  desired.  Before  taking  his  seat,  Professor  G. 
desired  that  members  would  express  their  sentiments  freely  respect- 
ing  this  matter,  which  they  accordingly  did,  and  all  heartily 
concurred  with  the  Professor's  views.  At  a  subsequent  stage  of 
the  proceedings,  resolutions  wero  passed  strongly  condemning 
certain  interested  parties  at  the  East,  for  their  course  in  maligning 
the  Cleveland  College,  and  warmly  declaring  the  confidence  of  this 
Association  in  that  institution.    . 

Dr.  Wilcox,  of  Galena,  from  the  Committee  on  Medical  Organi- 
zation, read  a  very  interesting  paper  (Sn  Medical  Ethics,  and  many 
other  interesting  matters  were  acted  upon,  which  our  time  and 
space  prevent  us  from  publishing,  or  even  alluding  to.  In  the 
evening,  the  members  of  the  Association,  with  a  large  audience  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Elgin,  assembled  in  '^  Sherman  Hall,"  to 
hear  a 

LBGTURB  07  PROF.  GATCHELL. 

The  writer  began  with  arguing  that  the  allopathic  practice  is  not 
based  upon  scientific  principles — that  it  originated  p<artly  in  animal 
instinct,  and  partly  in  piece-meal  experience ;  and  that  it  had  not 
been  materially  changed  since  the  days  of  Hippocrates ;  that  while 
the  other  sciences  had  progressed,  under  the  development  of  the 
human  mind  ancl  the  increase  of  enlightenment,  medical  science,  so 
called,  had  stood  still.  He  termed  the  allopathic,  the  ^'  antiquarian 
practice,"  not,  he  said,  invidiously,  but  because  it  was  such,  and 
particularly,  because  its  votaries  boasted  of  its  great  antiquity  as  its 
especial  merit.  He  argued  to  prove  the  absurdity  of  administering 
large  doses  of  poisons  to  cure  disease;  of  afilicting  sound  parts  of 
the  body  in  order  to  heal  the  diseased  parts ;  of  exhausting  the 
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gysteni  of  the  patient  by  purging  or  yomiting,  when  it  was  requisite 

that  his  strength  should  be  increased,  illustrating  his  propositions 
and  enforcing  his  ideas  with  facts  familiar  to  the  common  mind. 
Then,  passing  to  the  homoeopathic  system  of  practice,  he  with  equal 
ability  argued  to  prove  that  it  is  based  upon  a  plain  principle  of 
science,  quoting  hospital  and  other  statistics  in  abundance,  to  prove 
the  superior  results  of  this  practice  over  the  *^  antiquarian."  He 
defended  the  new  system  with  much  zeal,  and  furnished  numerous 
plain  facts  in  support  of  his  premises,  making  his  lepture  altogether, 
most  interesting  to  all,  whether  believers  or  disbelievers  in  hid  doc- 
trine. It  is  but  due  to  Professor  Gatchell  to  say,  irrespective  of  his 
medical  doctrine,  that  ho  is  a  most  able  man  in  his  profession,  and 
a  sterling  gentleman  in  his  private  and  social  relations.  Homceo- 
pathy  may  justly  boast  of  such  an  exponent. 

After  the  lecture,  the  members  of  the  Association,  repaired  to  the 
Waverly  House,  where,  together  with  a  number  of  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  place,  they  sat  down  to  a  banquet  becoming  the 
occasion. 

After  the  company  had  paid  due  respect  to  the  edibles,  the 
President  proceeded  to  read  the  regular  toasts,  which  he  had  hastily 
prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  which  we  shall  be  compelled  to  dis- 
pose of  more  briefly  than  we  would  desire  to  do. 

The  First  Toast. — "  To  the  memory  of  Hahnemann,*'  was  briefly 
responded  to  by  Dr.  Ludlam  of  Chicago. 

The  Second.—"  To  the  Orator  of  the  Day— Professor  H.  B- 
Gatchell,"  was  responded  to  by  that  gentleman  in  his  usual  felici- 
tous style.   ' 

The  Third. — "  The  Disciples  of  Hahnemann,"  &c.,  was  appro- 
priately responded  to  by  Dr.  Bartlett. 

The  Fourth.—"  The  Press,"  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  0.  N.  Pine, 
of  Chicago,  (late  of  the  J^ew  Jersey  press,)  who  was  present  by 
invitation,  and  who  was  called  upon  to  respond.  He  said  that 
though  he  was  not  at  present  directly  connected  with  the  press,  he 
mi^ht  presume  so  far  upon  his  recent  occupancy  of  the  chair-edi- 
torial as  to  attempt  a  response  to  the  sentiment  just  proposed.  The 
few  months  that  had  elapsed  since  he  was  an  humble  member  of  the 
editorial  fraternity,  had  not  weakened  his  feelings  of  affection  and 
pride  from  his  late  profession,  nor  from  that  glorious  instrument 
mentioned  in  the  toast.  That  instrument  which  bad  placed  the 
Bible  at  every  fireside,  and  to  which  science  and  truth  were  so  much 
indebted  for  their  progress  in  the  world.  But  for  the  press,  Hahne- 
mann's philosophy  tnight  not  have  been  talked  of  here  to-day,  espe- 
cially by  a  convention  of  his  disciples  assembled  here,  so  many 
thousand  miles  distant  from  the  birth-place  of  young  homoeopathy. 

His  ignorance,  he  said,  of  medical  matters,  placed  him  in  rather 
an  awkwjard  position ;  he  was  not  there  as  the  defender  or  opponent 
of  homoeopathy,  or  any  other  medical  "  pathy  "  or  *'  ism."     He 
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believed  there  was  some  good  in  all  the  medical  systems  of  the  day. 
How  much  harm  they  had  done,  he  would  not  pretend  to  calculate. 
But  it  seemed  to  be  universally  admitted,  even  by  the  enemies  of 
homoeopathy,  that  '^  if  it  did  no  good,  it  did  no  harm^'*  and  this  he 
thought  WM  saying  much  in  its  praise.  But  he  thought  the  world 
had  sufficient  evidence  that  it  could  boast  some  positive  virtues. 
The  fact  that  so  many  high-minded  and  intelligent  men  had  adopted 
this  system  of  practice,  many  of  whom  were  allopathic  graduates, 
and  the  fact  that  they  all  find  employment,  should  convince  the 
most  prejudiced  that  there  is  something  good  in  the  system.  When 
he  saw  around  him  so  many  honorable  and  intelligent  men,  men  too 
much  enlightened  and  too  shrewd  to  be  easily  imposed  upon,  and 
too  honest  to  practice  what  they  believed  to  be  false — when  he  saw 
so  many  of  such  men  as  these,  battling  against  disease  under  the 
banner  inscribed,  ^^Similia  similibuB  eurantur^^  he  was  compelled 
to  believe  that  there  was  something  good  in  homoeopathy,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  known  results  of  that  system  of  practice. 

Now,  if  it  be  conceded  that  homoeopathy  can  boast  some  pontive 
virtues  that  do  good^  in  addition  to  the  great  negative  virtue  that  it 
does  no  harm^  it  must  be  conceded  that  Hahnemann  has  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  great  medical  reform,  and  that  medical  science, 
which  hitherto  has  stood  unmoving  and  immovable,  like  a  lifeless 
statue  in  some  retired  niche  in  the  temple  of  Progress,  half  enveloped 
in  the  dust  and  cob-webs  of  ages,  had  shaken  the  dust  from  its 
brow,  and  taken  a  step  or  two  forward  into  the  light  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  speaker  fancied  he  saw,  now,  the  personifica- 
tion of  old  Medical  Science  slowly  and  cautiously  emerging  from  its 
long  dark  resting  place,  rubbing  tnedast  of  the  past  from  its  eyes,  and 
between  sundry  ludicrous  winking  and  blinkings,  trying  to  look  truth 
in  the/ace^  like  an  O10I  trying  to  look  at  the  noon-day  sun. ,  Hahne- 
mann's words  bad  entered  its  ^'  dull.,  cold  ear,"  had  lured  it  from  the 
place  where  Hippocrates  left  it,  and  had  set  it  to  thinking  and  rea- 
soning. He  hoped  the  results  would  prove  beneficial  to  the  human 
family. 

The  chief  sin  (he  thought)  of  allopathy  had  been  its  too  great 
reverence  for  old  things^  merely  because  they  were  old,  and  conse- 
quently, its  rejection  of  everything  new  merely  because  it  was  new, 
without  submitting  its  claims  to  a  fair  and  honorable  test  in  the 
crucible  of  reason.  But,  a  *'  change  was  coming  o'er  the  spirit  of 
its  long  dream.'*  This  was  evinced  by  the  late  confessions  of  Tes- 
sier  and  others,  who  had  dared  to  throw  open  a  few  of  the  long- 
closed  blinds  of  the  allopathic  temple,  and  let  in  the  light — who  had 
opened  a  door  in  that  ancient  edifice,  and  permitted  investigation, 
arm  in  arm  with  Truth  and  Reason,  to  walk  in  and  test  the  virtues 
of  the  musty  dogmas  of  old.  While  everything  else  was  advancing 
and  improving,  why  should  medical  science  lag  behind  7  Men  do 
not  now  entertain  the  idea  that  the  earth  stands  still,  and  that  the 
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sun  moves  around  it,  and  why  should  they  cling  to  a  medical  idea 
coeval  and  twin-born  with  this?  Was  not  Hahnemann  a  medical 
Galileo?  At  least,  the  philosophy  of  each  had  a  revolutionary 
tendency.  The  philosophy  of  Galileo  makes  the  physical  world 
turn  round,  and  the  philosophy  of  Hahnemann  bids  fair  to  torn  the 
ivorld  of  phyeie  upside  down. 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS  AND  READERS  OP  PHILADA.  JOURNAL  OF  HOM(EOPATHT. 

<'  Yaleat  res  ladicra.'' — Ho&aob. 

Gbntlbmbn  : 

It  has  doubtless  been  the  frequent  lot  of  each  of  yon  to  be  sum* 
moned  to  the  bedside  where  enfeebled  strength,  depressed  energies, 
slow  and  certain  disease  were  plainly  and  surely  doing  their  work 
upon  the  poor  mortal  frame,  whose  eyes  turned  to  you  wistfully, 
beseechingly,  whose  lips  moved  convulsively  toward  you  for  a  little 
aid — for  a  brief  space  to  ward  ofiF  that  dreaded,  but  inexorable  con- 
voy who  claims  for  the  grave  its  victim,  for  eternity  its  new  habi- 
tant !  How  all  your  sympathies  were  enlisted,  all  your  genius 
taxed,  all  your  skill  called  into  requisition  I  need  not  say,  and 
what  days  of  thought  and  nights  of  watching  and  study  were  cheer- 
fully devoted  while  you  were  inspired  by  one  ray  of  hope  that  for 
the  present  at  least  death  should  prove 

<*  willing  for  once  to  quit  his  prej 
And  grant  a  kind  reprieve !" 

Something  akin  to  this  state  of  feeling  was  experienced  by  me — 
albeit  at  the  side  of  no  mortal  bed  of  languishing — when  called  in 
consultation  to  the  house  of  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Gardiner,  with  himself, 
Drs.  Toothaker,  Reed,  W.  T.  Helmuth  and  J.  F.  Sheek,  in  the 
month  of  June  last,  to  take  into  serious  consideration  the  debilitated 
and  sinking  condition  of  *^  The  Philadelphia  Journal  of  Homoeo- 
pathy !"  It  was  a  deeply  serious  and  anxious  deliberation ;  we  all 
felt  that  for  some  time  previous  the  seeds  of  certain  disease  had 
lodged  themselves  in  the  very  vitals  of  the  Journal;  it  hal  even 
then  been  in  a  trance  for  more  than  six  weeks,  and  it  depended 
upon  the  skill  and  energy  of  us  all  whether  it  should  ever  more 
open  its  eyes  to  behold  the  sun.  Dr.  W.  A.  Gardiner,  its  regular 
attendant,  appealed  to  our  sympathies,  to  our  philanthropy,  and 
to  our  love  of  "  the  good  cause,"  to  which  we  were  pledged,  on 
behalf  of  the  Journal,  which  must  then  of  necessity  have  come  to 
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an  end  if  we  refused  to  aid  it  without  prospect  or  hope  of  ever  receiv- 
ing a  fee!  The  result  of  this  meeting  was  that  we  promised  indi- 
vidually and  severally  to  furnish  not  less  than  five  pages  of  suitable 
matter  each  to  every  number  till  March,  1856.  You  will  see, 
gentlemen,  by  reference  to  the  monthly  parts,  that  Dr.  Ilelmuth 
complied  with  his  engagement  for  the  first  number  after  the  arrange- 
ment by  an  excellent  article  selected  from  the  British  Journal, 
whilst  doubtless,  from  press  of  professional  and  other  business,  he 
has  not  been  able  to  furnish  further  contributions  —  and  Drs. 
Gardiner  and  Reed,  for  similar  reasons,  no  doubt,  were  unfortun- 
ately unable  to  furnish  any  portion  of  the  promised  help.  This  left 
the  whole  to  devolve  upon  Dr.  Tootbaker  and  myself.  How  we 
have  accomplished  our  task  it  is  not  for  me  to  say.  But  this  is  a 
simple  statement  of  the  way  in  which  your  humble  servant  was  led 
into  an  unexpected  and  unsought  office,  and  compelled  to  provide  a 
large  share  of  what  has  been  laid  before  you  up  to  this  day.  My 
only  reward  is  the  consciousness  that  I  have  aided  homoeopathy  as 
far  as  lay  in  my  power,  and  made  myself  some  enemies  by  my 
efibrts  to  sustain  her  legitimate  claims,  and  Redeem  her  from  the 
degradation  to  which  some  foolish  and  incompetent  men  had  reduced 
her  in  this  city.  Thus  far  have  we  watched  over  the  wants  of  the 
Journal,  but  in  spite  of  our  best  efforts,  it  has  come  to  its  end.  It 
dies  this  month  of  stricture  of  the  purse^  and  this  is  its  *^  burial 
certificate." 

But  let  us  now  for  a  moment  glance  at  our  periodical  literature, 
and  ask  why  it  happens,  that  we  in  Philadelphia  cannot  sustain  one 
monthly  item,  at  a  time  when  our  school  stands  most  in  need  of  sup- 
port and  some  worthy  representative  to  prove  to  the  world  that  we 
possess  some  experience,  some  judgment,  and  enough  elementary 
education  to  give  tone  and  character  to  our  cause ;  in  a  city  where 
we  are  about  eighty  members  strong,  with  one  college  in  existence, 
another  in  the  clouds^  and  a  hospital  which  has  now  been  buried 
only  a  year,  its  hatchment  still  out,  bearing,  though  growing  fainter 
daily,  the  word  of  hope,  ^^Resurgam  /"  It  is  clear,  that  in  order  to 
sustain  a  medical,  or  indeed  any  periodical,  with  credit  and  advan- 
tage, there  must  be  not  only  sufficient  literary  acquirements  at  the 
disposal  of  those  who  manage  the  editorial  department,  but  a  suffi- 
cient number  and  variety  of  contributions  to  supply  its  pages  with 
original  and  useful  matter  and  a  number  of  paying  subscribers^ 
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equal  to  the  neeessarj  outlay  of  publteatlon.    As  it  does  not  become 
me  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  Editorial  department  of  this  work, 
having  been  &  sharer  in  the  praise  or  blame  that  it  may  receive,  I 
can  only  refer  with  propriety  to  the  contributions  and  the  financial 
department.     It  must  be  evident  to  every  reader  of  the  Journal, 
that  almost  from  the  very  first,  the  number  of  original  articles  sup- 
plied bore  no  proportion  to  our  numbers,  even  in  this  city,  which 
might  be  reasonably  expected  to  supply  clinical  notes  enough  to 
fill  two  or  three  monthly  periodicals,  without  mentioning  all  they 
could  say  upon  Theory  and  Practicej  the  progress  of  science,  and  in 
defence  of  our  school  against  its  opponents.     The  very  small  supply 
of  such  articles  furnished  to  the  Journal  forces  you  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  very  large  majority  of  those  calling  themselves  ^*  doctors," 
either  toould  not  or  could  not  write.     If  they  would  noty  their  want 
of  zeal  for  what  they  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  humanity,  is  culpa- 
ble  in  the  extreme ;  if  they  eould  not,  the  shame  and  the  disgrace 
lie  at  our  door  as  a  body,  and  demands  a  speedy  and  thorough 
reform.     And  however  humiliating  the  conTession,  we  must  admit 
that  some  of  the  articles  furnish  internal  evidence  that  the  rudest 
elements  of  the  art  of  writing  are  unknown  even  to  some  who  were 
ambitious  to  become  authors.     We  need  only  refer  the  educated 
reader  to  such  specimens  as  are  to  be  found  in  Vol.  I.,  pages  157, 
227,  280,  427,  618.     Vol.  IL,  pages  17,  896,  69.    Vol.  III.,  pages 
213-216.    These  furnish  melancholy  examples  of  the  state  of  letters 
and  professional  knowledge  among  us.     And  the  admission  of  such 
stuff  into  a  work  intended  to  be  the  exponent  of  our  school,  and 
issuing  from  our  head-quarters  in  America ; — a  work  that  found  its 
way  to  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin, — ^is  sufficient  evidence  that  homoeo- 
pathy needs  to  reform  itself  by  elevating  its  literary  tone  and  clear- 
ing out  the  rottenness  that  has  become  visible  at  its  very  core.    No 
professedly  scientific  Journal  which  glories  in  contributions  that 
set  at  defiance  the  relation  between  a  noun  and  its  verb,  a  pro- 
noun and  its  antecedent,  talking  in  the  slang  verbiage  common  to 
the  servants*  hall  and  stable-yard,  showing  even  a  want  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  common  terms  of  the  subject  on  which  they  treat, 
could  be  expected  to  maintain  its  ground  or  receive  countenance 
from  those  wishing  well  to  the  cause.    This  unhappy  patient  had 
therefore  shown  symptoms  of  decay  and  early  death  almost   in 
infancy.    Hence,  no  small  amount  of  praise  is  due  to  those  whose 
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skilful  treatment  and  fostering  care  have  kept  it  aliye  for  four  long 
years.  We  say  this  much,'  even  at  the  risk  of  being  accused  of 
claiming  our  quota  for  the  last  eleven  months. 

We  have  only  spoken  of  one  form  of  disease  with  which  it  waa 
affected ;  we  oome  now  to  notice  a  more  fatal  malady  to  which 
figurative  allusion  has  already  been  made,  as  the  immediate  cause 
of  its  demise.  For  the  following  statement  we  are  indebted  to  Dr. 
Jacob  F.  Sheek,  the  publisher,  and  present  proprietor. 

Paid  to  Dr.  W.  A.  Gardiner,  for  Vols.  1  and  2,    .  JI600  00 

Cost  of  publishing  1000  copies  of  Vol.  8,     .  .  1200  00 

«  **         600        "        "     4,    .  .  1000  00 

Total  expenditure,  .  .  .  (2800  00 

By  Cash  received  for  Vols.  1  and  2,  9000  00 

Subscriptions  for  Vol.  8,    .  765  40 

"  "  4,    .  529  00 


Total  Beceipts,  (1294  40  1294  40 

Total  loss,        •  (1505  60 

Loss  on  Vols.  1  and  2,  $600  00 

"            "             8,  484  60 

«  «  4,  471  00 (1505  60 

Dr.  S.  states  that  the  number  of  subscribers  was  amply  sufficient 
not  only  to  sustain  the  Journal,  but  to  make  it  even  profitable,  but 
that  so  large  a  proportion  of  them  refused  to  pay,  that  each  volume 
left  a  balance  against  him,  as  shown  above.  So  that  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  (according  to  the  method  he  had  adopted  of  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  copies  to  meet  the  demands  of  faying  subscribers  only,  aAd 
these  growing  each  year  ^^  small  by  degrees,  and  beautifully  less,") 
it  would  in  a  few  years  be  reduced  to  one  $ubetantial  subicriber^ 
and  a  publication  of  one  iingle  copy  to  supply  the  demand. 

And  now  for  the  first  shovel-full  of  dust,  and  the  last  words  of  decent 
interment  over  the  mortal  remains  of  our  unhappy  pauper  patient  ;*^ 
whose  death  is  gain  to  Sheek,  regret  to  none,  and  rejoicing  to  many, 
— even  to  the  genii  of  the  ^'  News,"  and  the  great  men  of  the  ^^  Pro- 
vers'  Union," — ^who,  however,  must  not  rejoice  too  soon,  or  too 
vociferously ;  for  the  last  volume,  though  dead,  %haU  yet  epeahj  as 
it  has  spoken ;  and  the  worda  it  has  uttered  shall  still  be  echoed 
from  the  sides  of  the  vault  in  which  we  lay  it  at  rest  1    They  are 
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echoes  from  words  of  eternal  truth,  and  certain  destiny.    Dark- 

VBSS  SHALL  ENSHROUD  IGNORANCE  IN  HER  SABLE  FOLDS,  DISGRACE 
SHALL  COVER  HUMBUG  AND  UNFOUNDED  ASSUMPTION,  AND  PERDITION 
TRAMPLE  IN  THE  DUST  COWARDICE  AND  FALSEHOOD  ! 

And  now,  gentlemen,  before  we  part,  one  word  to  yon  who  can 
pay,  haTC  paid,  and  would  still  pay  for  a  useful  and  necessary 
periodical,  what  shall  we  do  7  Many  of  you  can  write,  and  I  trust 
shall  write  to  the  advantage  of  our  school  and  cause*  We  need  a 
Journal  for  our  information  and  improvement — a  literary,  liberal, 
truthful,  and  scientific  periodical — ^where  shall  we  find  it  ?  It  will 
not  do  to  fling  our  money  away,  and  what  is  worse,  give  our  sana- 
tion to  any  abortive  spawn  that  may  be  flung  into  our  midst  by  any 
two  or  three  men  who  may  be  tormented  with  that  miserable  disease 
called  the  '^ scribbling  itch,"  merely  to  flourish  as  ''editors  "  upon 
the  strength  of  what  they  can  provide  with  that  very  ready  and 
useful  "yen,"  which  every  dunce  can  wield,  a  pair  of  sharp  scissors. 
Let  us  not  lend  ourselves  to  this  literary  claptrap,  this  "picking  and 
stealing  "  business,  let  us  throw  all  our  influence  into  the  scale  of 
two  periodicals  that  do  honor  to  our  cause,  and  justice  to  our  claims ; 
they  are  already  established,  and  need  no  commendation  from  my 
pen.  You  who  are  educated,  cannot  help  seeing  that  "2%e  British 
Journal  of  Homceopathyy'  and  "7Ae  North  American  Homoeth 
pathic  Journal^"  are  all  that  they  should  be,  conducted  by  gentle- 
men and  scholars  who  know  their  profession;  that  they  have  been 
thus  far  replete  with  valuable  information  and  useful  suggestions ; 
that  they  challenge  even  the  approbation  and  respect  of  our  medical 
opponents ; — and  we  have  heard  with  our  own  ears,  no  measured 
pildse  from  their  lips.  Let  us  support  these,  and  sustain  them  by 
our  contributions  and  our  cash.  With  the  latter,  I  have  thus  far 
given  them  my  small  aid.  I  shall  continue  to  do  it  still : — and  my 
present  recommendations  are  equally  spontaneous,  and  doubtless, 
unsought.  I  never  exchanged  a  word  or  a  thought  with  the  parties 
concerned  in  either,  nor  am  I  indebted  to  them  even  for  the  gratuitous 
copy  which  usually  "  lies  on  the  editor's  table."  They  are  books^ 
our  bookSj  the  books  toe  require^  and  those  we  all  need;  therefore  I 
praise,  recommend  to  others,  and  buy  them  myself* 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain 

Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

John  Fitzgibbon  Qeart. 
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